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Art.  I.  A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including  Malwa^ 
and  adjoining  Provinces.  With  the  History  and  copious 
Illustrations,  of  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  thai 
Country.  By  Major^General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  U.  C.B. 
K.L.S,  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  1/.  125.  Kingsbury 
and  Co.    1823. 

Wb  are  informed  in  the  preface  of  tbi9  WjQrk,  that 

^' In  January,  1818,  the  Author  was  placM.hy  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  in  the  military  and  political  charge. (X  Central  India ;  and 
during  the  fobr  years  he  filled  that  station,  his  own  attention,  and 
that  of  the  abl^^mblic  officers  under  his  authority,  was  directed  to 
the  object  of  collecting  materials  for  the  illustration  of  its  past  and 
present  condition.  '^Ttiese  he  formed  into  a  report,  which  was 
transmitted  to  Calcutta,  where  it  was  printed  by  order  of  Govern<^ 
ment.  Several  copies  were  sent  to  England,  nrom  which  copious 
extracts  found  their  way  into  periodical  publications.  This  report 
having  been  drawn  up  amid  the  hurry  of  other  duties,  and  when  the 
Author  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  had  many  imperfections  that 
required  to  be  corrected :  he  therefore  solicited  permission  from 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  to  make  it  the  groundwork  of 
this  memoir,  which  in  consequence  contains  the  substance  of  that 
official  document."     Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  3. 

This  passs^e  conveys  not  only  a  history  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore as,  but  a  very  accurate  account  of  its  character.  In  the 
liveliness  and  spirit  of  the  composition  wherever  the  author 
enters  in^Q  details,  concerning  the  manners  of  the  people^ 
the  character  of  individuals,  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
other  particulars  of  a  similar  hature,  an  experienced  reader 
at  once  traces  the  language  and  feeling  of  one  who  relates  what 
he  has  seen.  While  in  the  desultoriness  of  the  narrative,  tlie 
confused  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  same  topics  and  names,  and  times  and  things,  we  re- 
cognize all  the  defects  which  a  work  newly  remodelljd  from 
notes  and  documents,  not  originally  intended  to  meet  the 
public  eye,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  exhibit.  To  sup- 
pose that  this  Memoir,  as  its  author  modestiv  calls  it,  should 
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ever  become,  or  at  least  continue  to  he,  a  classical  authority 
among  the  students  of  Oriental  History,  would  be,  we  think, 
to  take  a  despondiBg  view  of  the  probable  success  of  future 
labourers  in  this  departi^ent;  but  we  certainly  cannot  point 
out  any  single  work,  at  present  existing,  from  which  the 
reader  will  derive  so  much,  and  such  valuable  information 
concerning  the  actual  state  of  manners  and  society,  both  do- 
mestic and  political,  among  that  vast  portion  of  the  human 
race  to  whom  it  relates^  as  will  be  found  in  these  volumes 
now  before  us.  The  work  of  the  Abb6  iDubois  might  seem  at 
ffrst  deserving  of  being  excepted  from  this  remark,  so  far 
at  least,  as  regards  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Hindd. 
Attd,  to  a  certain  degree,  perhaps,  we  should: admit  this  to  be 
true.  But  still,  taking  the  Indian  character  as  a  whole,  a 
more  lively  and  we  believe  a  more  faithful  conception  of  its 

? general  physiognomy  will  be  learned  from  the  Memoirs  be- 
ore  us,  than  is  to  be  acquired  even  in  the  work  of  that  labo- 
riouisand  enlightened  missionary.     In  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
iiubject  is  presented  to  the  eye,  as  if  by  a  picture ;  in  Duboi$^ 
h  is  represented  to  us  in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  way ; 
but  the  effect,  by  this  very  circumstance,  is  broken  and  inter- 
rupted, and  conveys  to  the  mind  rather  a  series  of  facts  than 
a  general  and  wdil  understood  conclusion- 
Sir  John  Malco^n  has  divided  the  subject  of  bis  work 
into  two  parts.     The  first  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  thte 
erigin  and  history  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Mabratta 
confederacy,  concluding  with  a  narrative  of  those  recent 
transactions  which  terminated   in  the  dissolution  of  their 
power.    This  part  of  the  work  employs  the  whole  of  liie  first 
volume.    In  the  second  volume  we  are  preseDt0d  With  several 
chapters,  in  succession,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
soihe  general  discussions  concerning  the  administration  of 
revenue  in  India,  and  the  population  of  that  part  of  India 
which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  book  ;  the  whole  eon- 
plnding  with  an  Appendix,  containing  reports  relating  tiy  the 
geology  of  the  country,  copies  ot  the  treaties  lately  entered 
into  with  the  several  powers  by  ii^hom  it  is  possessed,  meteo- 
rological tables,  and  other  matters  of  subsidiary  importance. 
Of  these  two  volumes  the  last  is  decidedly  the  most  valtt» 
able  and  entertaining,  as  containing  the  greatest  variety^<^f  au- 
thentic facts  and  anecdotes,  and  as  throwing  most  light  lipan 
the  state  of  society  among  the  people.     In  the  professeitty 
historical  part  of  the  work  there  is  indeed  much  curious  and 
instructive  matter ;  for  the  author's  situation  gave  him  access 
to. documents  and  means  of  information,  such  as  no  wHteir 
upon  Indian  history  has  perhaps  ever  before  possessed.   Bat 
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vi&rred  as  a  whole,  the  accoant  which  we  have  of  the  rise 
aod  progress  of  the  Hahratta  jrower,  and  even  of  its  downfall 
Is  Wond'eriiilly  miaatisfying.  So  many  things  connected  with 
Ihe  form  of  the  Mahn^tta  government,  the  power  and  fane* 
lions  of  its  chiefs,  and  the  whole  internal  machinery  of  its 
operations  are  omitted  by  the  writer,  as  if  generally  nnder* 
stood ;  that  we  question  very  much,  whether  there  are  many 
persons  not  previoasly  conversant  with  India  aflairs  and  mair- 
tiers^  who  will  be  aUe  to  follow  the  thread  of  his  story.  For 
tmrselves  we  have  andoabtedly  learned  many  particulars 
from  the  volumes  before  us,  concerning  the  maqners  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Mahratta  Indians^  of  which  we  were  igno- 
'rant;  but  of  their  history  or  government  or  institutions  in 
general,  we  do  not  think  that  the  perusal  of  them  has  added 
any  thing  considerable  to  our  knowledge.  And  we  may  add, 
that  had  we  not  known  something  of  these,  beyond  what  h 
io  be  found  in  these  '  Memoirs,*  we  are  doubtful  whether  W6 
should  have  be^n  able  to  draw  from  them  even  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain.  As  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader,  if  he  in- 
verts the  order  of  the  volumes;  and  commences  his  perusal 
of  the  work  by  first  aqquainting  himself  with  the  facts  con- 
taineil  in  the  second.  For  until  the  reader  has  learned  son^i^- 
thing  concerning  Indian  institutions,  those  very  characteristic 
'traits  which  are  related  of  the  early  Mahratta  chiefs  and 
some  of  tlietr  successors,  will  scarcely  bo  intelligible;  aiid 
'even  then,  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  principal  features 
in  the  Mahommedan  administration  of  Hindostan,  in  the  time 
ef  Aurengzeba,  when  the  Mahratta  hordes  first  rose  into  pbli«' 
tieat  consideration,  the  intere<$t  to  be  taken  in  the  events 
wfaicb  Sir  John  Malcolm  relates,  will  probably  be  very  im* 
perfect. 

'    -Th^'eountry  respecting  which  we  are   here  presented 
w^th  so  mneh  new  and   valuable  information,   and  whigh 
^has  only    falleni  under   English    influence    and    protection 
/within 'the- last  five  or  iix  years,  is  not  of  any  very  con- 
siderable niagnitude  in '  the  vast .  scale  of  our  easierp  i^- 
',pir(B.    It  extends  fropi  twenty- one  to  twenty-five  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  froiji  seven ty-thr6e  to  eighty,  east  longi- 
tude; that  is  to  say,  from  Ghittore  in  Mewai'  iiorth,  to  vie 
Taptee  river  sou&  ;  and  from  Bundelcnnd  east,  to'Guzerat 
west.    The  na^xke  of  Halwa,  under  which  the  district  is  fb- 
cluded,  is  rather  the  term  by  which  the  Sbubeih  or  vice-go- 
vernment of  this  portion  of  India,  was  distin^^ed  under 
tbe  Dehli  sovereigns  of  Hintldstan ;  than  the  true  and  pro- 
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per  geographical  name  of  the  district  itself,  which,  in  fact, 
contains  several  provinces^  of  which  Malwa  is  only  one. 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  history  of  this  part  of  India 
just  enough  appears  to  be  known,  to  make  us  regret  that  we 
know  no  more.  Osjein,  the  capital,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Periplus  ;  and  the  remains  which  still  exist  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence point  to  a  period  of  wliich  no  historical  records  have 
Survived.  In.  many  of  the  ruins  that  are  met  with  in  this 
part  of  India,  may  be  traced  the  symbols  and  characteristics  of 
tlie  Budhist  worship.  Sir  John,  on  the  authority  of  Indian 
Manuscripts,  gives  a  succint  history  of  the  successes  of  its  ru- 
lers, beginning  from  about  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
until  the  present  time.  But  the  authority  of  his  documents  is 
more  than  doubtful ;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  a  meagre  detail 
of  such  unmeaning  facts,  as  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  pos- 
sesses but  little  value.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  Malwa  began  to  be  the  theatre  of  Mahratta 
exploits  and  incursions,  that  it  can  properly  be  said  to  be 
the  subject  of  historical  interest ;  and  even  then,  it  is  the 
conquerors  and  destroyers  of  the  country,  not  the  natives  of 
U  who  figure  upon  the  scene. 

The  founder  of  that  strange  confederacy  of  military  chiefs 
who  devastated  India  for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  the 
Potail,  or  head  man  of  a  small  village  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula.     Availing  himself  of  the  discontents  which 
began  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of  Hindustan  against  the  domi- 
nion of  its  Tartar  sovereigns,  arising  partly  from  the  injudici- 
ous and  impolitic  interference  of  these  last  with  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  partly  from  the  necessary  abuses 
which  rapidly  spread  themselves  in  every  government  when 
the  sovereign  power  is  delegated  to  individuals ;  Sevagee, 
the  name  of  the  first  Mahratta  chief,  was  able  to  found  an 
independent  empire  in  India:  which  beginning  with  that  dis- 
trict of  country  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Bombay,  in  a 
few  years  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Mogul  dominions.     It  was,  as  we  just  now  said,  by  the 
contempt  and  disregard  which  the  Mahommedan  rulers  of 
Hindiistan,  and  especially  Aurengzeba,  had  evinced  f6r  the 
.  religion  and  customs  of  the  natives,  that  a  handle  was  first 
afforded  for  exciting  them  to  revolt;  and  it  was  by  acting 
ihe  directly  contrary  part  that  Sevagee  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plish his  independence ;  and  his  example  in  this  respect  was 
.  followed  by  all  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  who  afterwards  formed 
.  the  confederacy  which  went  under  that  name.     Not  only  did 
they  afi*ect  to  respect  the  custoois,  and  opinions,  and  feelings 
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of  HindAs,  bat  were  carefol  to  make  an  affected  display  of 
ultra  Hinduism  in  their  own  conduct  and  demeanour. 

The  great  and  leading  feature  in  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Hind&s^  that  which  is  the  comer  stone  of  their  whole 
character,  and  out  of  which  even  the  institution  of  Caste  it^ 
self,  very  probably  originated,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  village  communities.  Every  little  district  in 
India,  or  as  we  should  say  in  England,  every  parish,  is  a 
complete  and  regularly  organized  republic.  Complete,  inas- 
much as  except  with  respect  to  the  military  and  pecuniary 
contribution  which  it  owes  to  the  state^  it  is  amenable  to 
scarcely  any  interference.  It  has  its  own  civil  and  criminal 
court ;  its  own  parish  temple  and  officiating  priest ;  its  own 
police.  And  it  is  regularly  organizedi  because  all  its  public 
functionaries,  from  the  Brahmin  down  to  the  village  barber^ 
are  hereditary,  and  paid  out  of  the  village  revenue^  as  quietly 
and  orderly,  and  by  an  arrangement  as  well  understood  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  and  much  more  so  than  It  would  be 
possible,  except  in  India,  to  practise.  The  cultivators  of  the 
ground,  when  they  gather  in  their  harvest,  collect  their  several 
produce  respectively  into  heaps :  each  man  first  lays  aside  so 
much  for  the  Brahmin,  or  priest ;  so  much  for  the  Potail,  or 
head  magistrate;  so  much  for  the  watchman;  so  much  for 
the  keeper  of  the  village  records,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
boundaries  and  other  disputed  points;  so  much  for  the  masi- 
cian;  so  much  for  the  poet;  so  much  for  the  school-master; 
so  much  for  the  dancing  girl;  who  is  attached  to  the  music  of 
the  temple ;  so  much  for  the  carpenter,  smith,  and  barber. 
Having  assigned  each  of  these  their  allotted  shares  of  the 
whole,  he  divides  the  remainder  into  two  parts ;  keeps  one 
for  himself,  and  the  other  half  he  reserves  for  the  Zemindar 
of  the  district,  to  be  paid  to  the  landlord,  who,  by  another 
peculiarity  of  Indian  polity,  is,  in  all  cases,  the  Rajah,  or 
State.  To  this  patriarchal  form  of  society  the  Hindd  is 
attached  with  a  sacredness  of  feeling,  which  he  entertains, 
not  for  any  of  the  mean  prejudices  of  his  caste,  not  even  for  caste 
itself.  If  the  institution  was  as  inconvenient  and  hurtfal,  as 
it  is  beautiful  and  beneficial,  it  is  now  tqo  late  to  attempt  a 
change:  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  proportion  as 
our  countrymen  in  England  and  in  India  legislate  for  the 
natives  of  the  last,  with  a  religious  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
this  fundamental  principle  of  all  their  political  institutions, 
^tbe  people  under,  their  care  will  be  moral,  peaceable,  and 
happy.  In  proportion  as  they  depart  from  it,  they  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  mistake  in  the  turbulence,  the  poverty,  and 
the  vices  of  their  subjects.    The  truth  of  this  observation  in 
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At  preisetit^  ^e  believe,  pretty  generally  acknowledged^  we!4ati 
ODiy  deplore  that  there  ever  was  a  timei  when  its  uhpoilaiM^ei 
WAS  not  apptreciated.     Until,  howev^,  thie  mistakes  which 
^HirEast  Indid  legislators  ha^e  (l^ommittedjfrom  their  >B^eilrin-*> 
taltioned  efforts  to  introduce  whal  th'ey/no  doubt,  supposed  a 
■wafe  enlightened  mode  ol*  administration  in  the  financiml  and 
joditialidepartments  are  admitted ;  and  until  they  have  traced 
back  their  steps,  we  confess  that  we  shall  eontinne  to  smile, 
as  we  have  always  d<me,  at  the  self-c<miplacent  praises  which 
are  so  commonly  heard  and  repeated,  of  the  admirable  wis<»: 
dom  and  justice  of  our  administration  in  India.     We  have 
dhanged  the  whole  tenure  of  landed  property  in  Bengal,  and 
have  transferred  it  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had,  into  the 
haocids.  of  those  who  hiad  not,  a  claim  to  its  possession.T— We 
have  altered  the  administration  of  justice  as  \ioIently,  and. 
alkml  as  wisely,  as  an  act  of  parliament  superseding  the  trial 
by  jury,  ia  all  important  causes,  would  alter  its  administra- 
tion in  England.— ^We  havid  sysiemctticaihf  neglected  alt  the 
means  which  the  institution  above. desdribed  placed  incur 
hands  for  educating  the  children  of  the  natives,  aod  by  en<^ 
lightening  thdr  minds,  ^f  preparing  the  wiiy  for  the  introduc* 
lion  of  true  religion  at  some  net  distant  period.     To  be  sore, 
va  have  given  peace  to  the  country,  as  the  Bjomaas  gave 
peace  to  the  world ;  and  by  giving  them  ^at  blessing,  on-^ 
donbtedly  we  have  rendered  the  people  happier  than  they 
eiuild  have  been,  under  any  circumstances,  without  it ;  and 
i&;  consequence,  the  country  also  is,  no  doubt,  mor^  flourish- 
ing and  more  productive  than  it  had  been  for  many  unhappy 
years.  >   But  if  thoise  in  whose  hands  the  happiness  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings  is  placed,,  suppose  that  they 
oa^  absolvje  their  consciences  by  merely  abstaining  from  any 
acts  that  will  injure  'the  revenue,  we  envy  th^  not  theiff 
dream.     Our  right  to  jgovem  Hindustan  remains  yet  to  be 
aeqmired;  nothing  but  the  wii^dbm  and  virtue  of  our  adminis* 
tcauon  can  create  a  title  to  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects ; 
aad  we  shall  never  believe  that  our  rulers  have  really  any  thing 
fltore  at  heart  tliaa  the  mere  productiveness  of  the  country, 
however  they  may  talk  of  higher  objects,  until  they  display 
some  anxiety  for  the  introdni^tion  of  Christianity,  at  least 
among  their  own  urvante. 

.  We  have  now  lyii^  before  us,  upon  oinr  table^  the  last 
Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  6f  the  Gospel. 
Id  a  letter  of  singular  interest  and  ability,  written  by  Pro- 
cessor Millji  Prindpal  of  the  Society's  Missionary  College  at 
Calcutta^  the  following  passage  occurs ;  and  we  |[ive  it,  not  ai 
stating  a  fact  which  has  only  just  come  to  our  kliowledge,  or 
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of  whiclk  tbose.ki  tke  g^overDment  at  bomfe  are  ignorant,  biit 
oii^  of  winch,  tuyth^llKe  aiul  they  are  and  have  bem  loog,  well 
and  fally  infoiwif.d  {-^however  different  the  feelings  maf  be 
with  which  m&'ni^y  severally  regard  it. 

**  Another  reason,  thpu£^  not  strictly  belonginjp^  to  the  purpose 
for  which  I  am  sent  hftl^er,  nor  contemplated  by  myself  beipre- 
hand,  will  not  be  hea^<l  with  indiffisrence  by  that  Society  whic6  t 
have  the  honour  of  addressing, — it  is,  the  miserable  defect  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  institutions  of  every  kind  in  this  central   region^ 
rendering  even  the  casual  hasty  passage  of  xm  unknown  clergyman 
of  more  importance  than  can  readily  be  conceived  in  Europe.     Th^ 
multitudes  who,  within  a  few  hours,  applied  to  me  for  baptism,  Sas^ 
in  the  cantonments  of  Niisseirabad  and  Nemucb,  were  enoiigh  t# 
mark  what  must  be  the  want  in  the  other  stations  (equally  abouadir 
ing  in  European  troops)  of  Mhow^  Asseirgurh,  Saujor,HusseiMMdt»a4^ 
Nagpore,  jrc*  &c.,'  all  500  miles  or  more  distant  from  the  nearest 
place  where  there  is  a  chaplain,  in  either  of  the  three  surrounding 
Presidencies..    The  Commander  at  the  first  mentioned  military 
station^  who  had  applied  twice  in  vain  for  a  remedy  of  this  evi^ 
has  passed^  as  he  tpld  me,  sixteen  years  of  his  life  without  seeiog 
a  clergyman, — ^was  oili^ed  to  perform  several  properly  clpricfi 
offices  himself,  and  this  m  some  of  the  most  populous  of  our  sta^ 
tions  in  India.     All  the  officers  to  whom  I  have  spoken  upon  this 
subject  have  appeared  even  astonished  at  a  neglect,  from  whicb 
the  Dutch,  the  Portugese,  the  French  and  Danes  in  India,  are 
so  markedly  free,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  without  parallel  in  th0 
colonial  history  of  any  Christian  nation.^    The  prejudices  of  the 
natives  have  been  strangely  alleged  at  home  in  excuse  for  thi^i; 
when  it  i^  known  to  all  who  have  most  conversed  with  them  (af 
may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradictipn,)  that  in  prop<^tion  t# 
tKeiir  fear  of  interference  with  their  own  mode  of  religion,  is  their 
disposlttDn  to  condemn  and  even  despise  those  who  have  ne 
religious  institutions  themselves/'    iiep.  Prop,  Gosp.  P.  197. 

W^  hare  seen  a  tetter  from  Calcutta  within  these  few  days^ 
by  which  we  ieam  that  the  schools  in  .that  capital  which  ihp 
ze^,  and  piety,  and  activity  of  its  late  lamented  diocesan  ha^ 
succeeded  7n  establishing,  are  already  beginning  to  fall  tp 
the.  grqniid  for  want  of  the  necessary  countenance  and  sup- 
port. The  following  extract  will  shew  what  is  an^  :bas  flU 
ways  been  the  practice  in  India,  with  respect  to  sobpols  in 
tkpse  parts  of  the  Peninsula  into  which  o«r  maxims  of  ad- 
jninisti!atiQn  have  not  been  introduced.  The  ioqairy  which 
tlra  passage  will  suggest,  is  one  which  it  will  be  les»  easy  to 
answer ;  namely,  why  have  schools  ceased  to  exist  in  tiios^ 
parts  of.  India,  and  in  those  part^of  it  only,  to  which  our 
ififlnence  and  power  have  extended?  The  tmth  is,  oar 
boasted  caution,  was^  not  sufficient  to  rei^train  us  from  break 
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iag  through^  with  our  Earopean  prejudices,  into  the  most 
sacred  parts  of  the  Hindii  polity,  whenever  it  suited  our 
fancied  interest  or  convenience  to  be  brave:  but  when  our 
Indian  rulers  are  asked  to  build  up  again  the  edifices  which 
they  have  thrown  down,  merely  to  place  things  as  they  were, 
"with  such  improvements  only  as  the  natives  themselves  would 
even  thankfully  adopt;  we  are  then  put  off,  as  if  we  were  so 
many  children,  with  fearful  accounts  of  unimaginable  conse- 
quences. 

**  In  the  schools  of  Central  India  the  common  language  taught 
is  the  dialect  of  the  Hindui  termed  Rangree,  which,  as  well  as 
tfccoUnts,  is  learnt  by  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  who  can  afford 
it ;  and  in  every  village  that  has  above  one  hundred  houses  there  is 
a  schoolmaster,  who  teaches  the  children  of  the  Bunnias,  or  shop- 
keepers, and  those  of  such  cultivators  as  choose.  With  the  latter^ 
fittch  instruction  is  not  deemed  indispensable,  but  they  are  all  aware 
of  its  value,  and,  when  they  can  afibrd  it,  they  invariably  give  their 
children  education.  The  teachers  are  paid,  by  the  parents  of  the 
scholars,  from  two  rupees  to  two  annas  *  per  month,  according  to 
their  respective  ability,  and  sometimes  receive  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  town  schoolmaster  is  held  in  great  respect,  and  has 
oden  an  annual  festival  celebrated  in  his  honour  at  the  town,  when 
he  goes  through  the  streets  in  procession  with  his  pupils,  and  a  col- 
lection is  made  for  him.  The  office  is  usually  hereditary  from  ge- 
neration to  generation  in  the  same  family.  In  villages  the  Brahmin 
Pursaee,  or  priest,  is  usually  the  schoolmaster;  in  some  that  office 
is  performed  by  a  Jati  (a  holy  man  of  the  sect  of  Jain),  and  some- 
times by  a  Bunnia  (a  man  of  the  mercantile  tribe)  who  has  become 
a  little  nK)re  learned  than  his  brethren.  In  all  these  schools  there 
fi  considerable  discipline,  and  some  of  the  masters  are  very  severe, 
and  their  authority  over  their  scholars  is  deemed  equal  to  that  of  a 
father  over  his  children.  There  are  no  schools  for  females  in  Cen- 
tral  India,  such  institutions  being  quite  incompatible  with  the  pre. 
judices  and  usages  of  the  natives :  education  among  women  is  there- 
fore rare ;  even  in  the  tribe  of  Brahmins,  not  one  in  a  hundred  can 
^ead.  The  dancing  girls  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  are  often 
well  instructed,  and  almost  all  the  principal  Rajpoot  ladies  have 
sufficient  learning  to  carry  on  their  own  correspondence. 
'     **  Among  the  merchants  of  the  Jain  tribe,  women  are  not,  in 

Sneral;  educated ;  but  when  they  are  lefl  widows  at  an  early  age, 
ey  are  in  the  habit  of  devoting  themselves  to  Jades,  or  priests, 
with  whom  they  abide,  and  from  whom  they  learn  not  only  the 
rites,  but  also  to  read  the  sacred  books  of  their  religion :  they  be- 
come, in  fact,  mendicant  priestesses,  and  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  the  females  of  their  tribe. 

**  Neither  the  past  history  of  India,  nor  that  of  their  immediate 
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country,  forms  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  schools,  as  the 
Natives  take  no  interest  in  such  subjects ;  their  education,  when' It 
goes  beyond  learning  to  read  and  write,  has  no  object  except 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  mythology,  the  fabulous  origiQ, 
and  the  rites  and  usages  of  their  particular  sect.  A  few  Brahmins 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  tfati^ 
purposes  of  judicial  astrology,  whicH  many  of  them  profess  ^  aoA 
to  Kaits,  Bunnias,  and  others,  sufficient  is  imparted  to  enable  them 
to  write  letters  upon  common  business,  and  to  keep  clear  accounts  ; 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  only  art  which  is  taught  to  considerablt 
perfection."    Vol.  II.  p.  191. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  this  discussion, 
80  irrelevant  to  Sir  John  Malcom's  book,  into  which  we  have 
been  harried  by  crossing  a  train  of  thought  concerning  the 
merits  of  our  Indian  administration.  The  point  from  which 
we  departed,  however,  is  not  so  far  back  as  it  may  seenu 
We  have  said  that  the  happiness  of  our  Eastern  subjects  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  care  which  is  taken  to  govern  them  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  with,  the  mere  hypocritical  formality,  of 
their  native  institutions ;  and  particularly  of  that  simple  and 
patriarchal  institution  to  which  we  then  especially  adverted. 
The  institution  of  Caste  is,  we  feel  convinced,  posterior  to 
this,  ia  the  order  of  time  as  w6ll  as  of  importance.  The 
former  is  an  institution  which  must,  from  its  very  nature, 
have  grown  gradually  into  its  present  monstrous  shape,  joat 
as  the  superstitions  of  Hindd  worship,  like  every  other  form 
of  idolatry,  have  been  clearly  the  production  of  age  after  age; 
each  adding  some  additional  folly  to  the  general  mass  of  cor- 
ruption thus  feeding  and  growing  upon  itself.  Be  this  how- 
ever as  it  may,  the  history  which  Sir  John  gives  us  of  the 
policy  of  the  first,  and  even  of  later  Mahratta  chieftains, 
shows  bow  well  .they  understood  the  superior  affection  with 
which  their  countrymen  regarded  every  thing  connected  with 
their  village  associations,  and  that  particular  order  of  things 
established  in  their  little  native  communities.  How  strong, 
how  indestructible  this  principle  is  in  the  breast  of  an  Hindd, 
we  shall  soon  see  some  very  affecting  proofs ;  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  Mahratta  leaders  always  availed  themselves 
of  their  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  Hindu  character,  in  the 
system  of  conquest  which  they  pursued. 

They  retained  the  form  of  their  village  institutions,  not 
merely  in  the  government  of  their  empire,  .but  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  other  towns.  Sevagee  made  himself  only,  the  se- 
cond person  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy ;  he  remitted  the 
supreme  dignity  to  the  Paishwab,  who  was  always  a  Brahmin. 
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IfllAbesQihie  policy  the  offices  of  st^te  were  all  declar^  beri^ 
ditery  in  paliicQiar  families.  The  great  niiittary  efaiefii,  wiio 
]|l^'fti4dl  #ere  the  sovereign  possessors  of  the  different  diBtricts 
o0tiB)aiened  by  theii*  i^pective  followers  in  the  height  ci  their 
j^Wer,  still  affected  the  titles^  as  well  as  the  habits  and  ^kli-' 
wh]  belonging  to  the  village  rank  of  their  several  families'. 
TliOse  whose  ancestors  had  been  potails,  made  the  title  still 
their  boast ;  others  obtained  the  rank  by  purchase.  By  this 
avstem,  acted  upon  throaghout,  aided  by  the  careful  distinc- 
tion which  they  endeavoured  to  draw^in  all  their  excesses,  bor 
tween  the  people  and  the  government,  they  infused  into  their 
followcfrs,  as  well  as  into  the  mindfi  of  the  natives  themselves 
^kose  country  they  invaded,  a  kind  of  religions  feeling*  '^  It 
was  a  kind  of  holy  war/'  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  observes,  Md 
lite  impression  was  aided  by  the  appearance  of  Brt^uniof  9X 
the  head  of  their  armies.  The  following  extract  will  convey  a 
Mvely  impression  of  the  policy  practised  by  these  barbariam 
chiefs ;  nor  is  their  example  without  importance  for  the  mik 
siruction  of  those  who  have  succeeded  to  their  poWer.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  is  speaking  of  Madhajee  Sindia^  who  died  in 
1794.  The  passage  which  we  are  about  to  extract  refers  to 
a  date  as  far  back  as  1764.  Madhajee  was  at  this  time  in 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  treasurer,  and  of  the  c£^t^  of 
Shah  Allitm,  and  was,  in  fact,  himself  Emperor  of  Hilidjft^tan. 
The  increase  of  his  power,  however,  effected  no  alteration  in 
the  habits  and  professions  by  which  he  had  obtained  it.  Hq 
still  affected  to  govern  in  the  name  of  thePaishwah,  or  nominal 
head  of  the  confederacy,  and  personally  claimed  no  rank  be- 
yond that  which  originally  belonged  to  his  family. 

^  When  he  cameto  Poena,  during  the  rule  of  the  second  Madhoo 
Row,  a  scene  was  exhibited^  whic^  stands  perhaps  alone  amid  all 
•he  mtimmery  to  which  the  mock  humility  of  artful  and  aibbitious 
leaders  has  resorted  to  deceive  the  world.  The  actual  sovereign. of 
Hindustan  from  the  Sutleje  to  Agra,  the  conqueror  of  the  princes 
of  Rajpootana,  the  commander  of  an  army  composed  of  sixteen 
battalions  of  regular  infantry,  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
ono  hundred  thousand  horse,  the  possessor  of  two  thirds  of  Malwa 
and  some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  Deckan,  when  he  went  to 

Say  his  respects  to  a  youth  who  then  held  the  office  of  Paishwah, 
ismounted  from  his  elephant  at  the  gates  of  Poona ;  placed  him- 
self in  the  great  hall  of  audience  below  all  the  Mankarries,  or  here- 
ditary nobles  of  the  state ;  and  when  the  Paishwah  came  into  the 
roo^,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated  with  others,  he  objected  on-  the 
ground  gf  being  unworthy  of  the  honour,  and,  untying  a  bundle 
that  he  carried  under  his  arm,  produced  a  pair  of  slipper^,  which 
he  plaeed  before  Madhoo  Row,  saying,  <  This  is  my  oecupf||tian,  it 
Was  that  of  my  ^ther.'    Madhajee,  at  the  moment  h^  said  this» 
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took  .tbe,old:BlippeBt  *  the  J^utbvmh  \aA  fa  tte;  whieh  lie  mtwplftii 
ttp.carefujljr,  and  continued  to  hold  them  under  his .  ana ;:  aM^ 
wbicbf  tbjougb  with  apparent  reluctance,  he  allowed  himialf  to  to 
prqv^yed  lypon  tto  sit  down.  l!bis  was  not  the  only  instance  in  whUii. 
MadJ^fy^e  oindia  professed  to  feel  prid^i  instead  of  shame,  atihiii 
recollection  of  the  origin  of  his  family^  as  well  as  of  its  firat  oQ^upftn 
tions. .  He  had  added  to  their  property  as  Mahratta  Ryota  19  tbft 
Deckan>  by  some  purchases,  and  he  desired  to  be  called  by  the  tit}(^. 
he  derived  from  his  humble  inheritance.  The  feeling  was  nationally, 
and  made  him  popular ;  bul  he  had,  no  doubt,  other  motives : 
these  indeed  are  described  in  a  common  saying  hi  India,  '  that 
Ma^Uuijee  Sindia  made  himself  the  sovereign  of  an  eippire,  by 
calling  himself  a  Potail,  or  head  man  of  il  Till^e."'  Vol.  I.  p;  IIS4 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  our  author  throuffb  tdl  {he  fill 
toridal  details  which  he  has  collected,  concerning  the  iaaap^^ 
yicissitades  of  the  various  hereditary  chiefs  who  icri^ed  tb 
Mahratta  state^  acknowledging  the  Paishwab  an  tjb^ir  RQ9ii«Kl 
head ;  the  subject  is  one  which  it  would  b?  difficult  to  render 
interesting,  or  even  intelligible,. in  the.  compass  of  a  review; 
and  whatever  degree  of  importance  it  might  once  haive  pos^ 
lessed,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  events  which  occ«Fred  in 
]jB17,  and  by  which  the  confederacy  was  finally  broken.  At 
present,  the  value  of  this  part  of  Sir  John  MalcoIm^s  work  is 
ebieifly  vtdtidble,  from  the  light  which  the  history  of  the  Man- 
ratta  empire  throws  upon  tiie  principles  on  which  the  polf- 
ficai  fraime  of  sobiety  in  India  is  congtrncted.  Th<6  narr^tiy^ 
defiicient  as  it  ^dtibfless  is  in  the  proper  interest  of  historj^ 
Idi^n  considered  as  a  wholie.  Is  yet  not  without  episodjet^ 
which,  in  some  meai^ure,  redeem  the  general  monotony  of  t^ 
story.  Not  to  speak  of  many  anecdotes  of  the  natives,  whi^jp 
are  highly  curious  and  interesting,  and  with  which  the  work 
aboqnps,  more  than  any  other  history  of  India  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Sir  John  Malcolm  frequently  brings  before 
04  .characters  cf  extraordinary  interest.  We  dpafot  whether 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  Alia.  Bhye,  the  regent  of  thdl 
Mrt  of  the  Mahratta  dominions  which  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Molkar,  does  not  contain  more  traits  of  the  heau  ideal  of  a  fe^- 
mate  sov^eign,  than  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  annals  of  almost 
any  eonntry.  These,  however,  are  green  spots  in  the  de- 
seirt ;  in  the  g^eral  course  of  the  history,  we  meet  with  little 
bttt  a  ^<MBpliontion  ef  barbarous  violence,  operating  upon  n6 
attlon  of  pbn,  ^nd  with  no  intelligible  end,  except  that  of  de- 
stmetien  and  confusion.  The  suddeti  stop  which  was  put  to 
thea^,  enormities ; — enormities  which  had  desolated  one  of  the 
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Qnest  portions  of  the  globe  for  nearly  a  century,  and/ for  the 
knit  thirty  yearsj  without  interruption  or  mitigation-; — by  the 
success  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  final  establishment  of  our 
paramount  influence  over  the  whole  peninsula,  from  the  Indus 
to  Cape  Comoirinj  appears  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  like  the 
retiring  of  the  waters  after  the  deluge ;  and  the  effect  of  it 
upon  the  natives  themselves  is  beautifully  indicated  in  a  pas- 
sagej  as  affecting  in  itself^  as  it  is  characteristic  of  those  to 
whom  it  relates. 

**  The  rights  of  the  Native  hereditary  officers  of  a  village  are 
much  respected  in  Central  India ;  and  never  did  a  country  afford 
such  proofs  of  the  imperishable  nature  of  this  admirable  institution. 
After  the  Pindarry  war,  every  encouragement  was  held  out  for  the 
inhabitants  to  return  to  their  desolate  homes*  In  several  districts, 
particularly  those  near  the  Nerbudda,  many  of  the  villages  had  been 
waste  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
scattered,  followed  all  occupations :  many  Potails,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  lands,  had  become  plunderers  *,  and  remained 
at  or  near  their  ruined  villages ;  some  of  their  relations  and  friends 
followed  their  example ;  others  cultivated  grounds  at  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles  from  their  homes ;  while  a  great  majority 
went  to  the  large  towns,  where  they  found  a  temporary  asylum, 
and  obtained  subsistence  by  labouring  in  gardens  or  fields.  But 
there  is  no  people  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of  the  spot  where  they 
were  born  seems  more  deeply  implanted  than  the  Hindus ;  and  those 
of  Central  India,  under  all  their  miseries  and  dispersion,  appear 
never  for  a  moment  to  have  given  up  the  hope  of  being  restored  to 
their  homes.  The  families  of  each  village,  though  remote  from 
each  other,  maintained  a  constant  communication, — inter-marriages 
were  made,  and  the  links  that  bound  them  together  were  only 
strengthened  by  adversity.  When  convinced  that  tranquillity  was 
established,  they  flocked  to  their  roofless  houses.  Infant  Potails  + 
(the  second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigrator)  were  in  many 
casesearried  at  the  head  of  these  parties*  When  they  reached  their 
villages,  every  wall  of  a  lu>use,  every  field  was  taken  possession  of 
hx  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation  amongst 
themselves  or  with  Government ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was 
in  progress,  as  if  it  had  never,  been  disturbed.  There  was  seldom 
any  difficulty  from  the  claims  of  other  occupants ;  for  local  autho- 
rities, which  appeared  to  hesitate  at  no  means  that  promised  profit, 
rejected  the  most  advantageous  offers  from  new  settlers,  while  a 

.     ( 

*  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Nemaur  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nerbudda, 
where  buth  Zemindars  and  Potails  became  plunderers,  and  found  refuge  in  the 
junfles  that  vrere  spread  over  the  fields  tbeic  fathers  had  cultivated. 

+  I  bad  coBversatioHS  with  several  of  these  communities,  both  when  on  (he 
load,  and  after  they  reached  their  homes;  and  gave  during  the  year  1818,  as  a 
mark  of  encouragement,  turbans  to  more  than  a  hundred  Potails  who  returned  to 
their  desolate  villages. 
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l^ifaetsKf  a  lav,  h  *c*.a»?»'.r-.*4:ed  !v>  K^  siunoiiu*.  m  t «» 
(■jWttncccti  wier?  jr5t;oe  is  cnMclonM  10  W  |mo|»*m!\ 
iJiered,  it  «  zzlj  2  cases  of  jppoal  thai  tho  ininpo** 
Mlke*>vereizii  i:£  called  tor  or  c\pocio\l.    AH  ii«p»M  tAi>t 
nbothcml  ind  criainal,  are  trieJ  hy  local  jiul^tluft^'^t^* 
[ucibers  wLo  compose  the  courts,  which  an^calU*'!  V\i\\ 
iKieselected  by  the  sadrage  of  their  follow-iiti.  rii<.  «'»• 
I^Ud  iay,  feiiov-pahsbioaers,  ami  aro  inoro  or  lo'^  «»« 
^^iCGordiog  to  the  nature  and  e\ttMit  of  the'  di!«ti  i«'t  *>* 
|koooit  is  called.    Among  these,  iu  unv  «lis|mt«*il  «'i>'*** 
ivketfaer  civil  or  criminal,  each  party  iiamos  t\w»  n>«l* 
^ind  a  third,  by  common  consent,  as  uinpiro.     ^^  ^<" 
t(o the  rales  and  maxims  of  prociHMliiiff  h\  y\\u^^^  "«** 
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Pongi  are  gnided  :— for  thoso  and  tah.  r  pio* 
refer  the  reader  to  Sir  John  Malrolm  s  h.u>^ 


IBM  ID  ine  tact,  inai  in  every  casu,  ^^  ••«  •  *  ■  -  j^^,  i,,* 
*ible,  he  invariably  referred  every  *  rt";***\""|!  *  ^,r\^iir^ 
ifcEhglish  government  and  individualH  «:»  \'*  „,riV»««*** 
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imfermmtt  wn  kitisfcctm^.    Whe^  :  any  of  th^  inh^wSU  ht-  the 

Cnces  andxbitft  ■  under 'BritUth  protection  h&d  diiiputei  i-tf^aMkig 
d  or  property  demanding  our  mediationy  the  aid  of  a  Puilfajret 
WM  inrai^ably  resorted  to,  and  its  opinion  made  the  guide  for  a  de- 
citton*  The  knowledge  and  discrimination  which  some  of  llle 
loembers  displayed  on  the  trial,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  grounds 
Upon  which  the  court  made  up  its  judgmeftt,  were  surprising. 
There  was  in  no  instance  any  cause  to  suspect  these  courts  o^par- 
tiality»  much  less  of  corruption^  Smaller  and  less  regular  courts 
^ere  formed  to  investigate  complaints  and  common  causes  that 
Occurred  almost  daily ;  and  the  members  were  often  chosen  firom 
among  the  numerous  Vakeels,  or  agents,  from  chiefs  and  princes, 
who  were  always  in  attendance  at  head-quarters,  and  who  did  the 
nsork  decidedly  better  than  any  English  officers  could,  fi'Om  their 
better  understanding  of  the  degree  of  weight  to  be  gi^en  to  the 
motives,  feelings,  and  circumstances  of  the  different  parties  and 
filYldi^pces  who  came  before  them.  When  the  prooeedmgs  of  a 
^U|r)j%yet  were  completed,  and  they  had  concurred  in  their  judg. 
if^ejit,  a  short  abstract  report  w^p  formed ;  and  though  the  nature 
'91  many  of  the  cases  led  to  the  most  laborious  and  minute  re-ea(9- 
Dlination  of  facts,  no  instance  occurred  in  which  it  was  neceiif  ary 
to  reverse,  the  originsd  decree.  A  very  remarkable  proof  was  ob* 
tiained  from  the  employment  of  these  courts  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  of  the  degree  in  which  they  are  understood.  Every  Native 
of  the  least  intelligence  was  found  well  acquainted  with  their  forms, 
^tnd  perfectly  qualified  to  act  as  a  niember  of  them. 

**  In  the  British  camps,,  disputes  regarding  property  that  occurred 
between  our  public  followers  and  the  Natives  of  the  country^  were 
investigated  by  Ponjayets,  and  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the 
parties  concerned.  In- those  districts  of  Central  India  which  were 
tinder  our  immediate  management,  Punjayets  were  the  only  courts 
ky  which  civil  causes  were  tried:  there  was  no  case  of  appeal  from 
Ih^ir  decision  which  did  not,  on  reviaal,  do  ctedit  to  them. 

'*  Many  complaints  brcHight  bfs£Qre  the  local  oftcers  were  with* 
dfawn,  when  saibmitted  to.  0;  Piipjayet.  This  happened  when  the 
oojGi^plainant  knew  l^ixfiself  uqab}e  to. substantiate  the  charges ;  and 
'm^q  who  had  advanced  false,  claims  or  accusations  continually  came 
fo^viiarci,  a(ter  the  PMnj^yet  had  assembled,  and.sometimes  when  its 
;n{ocee(lings  were  adyancecL  with  a  written  acquiual*  of  tbo^  they 
iiaid  desired  to  inj^ure,  which,  where  the  case  was  not  criminal,  was 
always  deemed  sufficient;  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  latter 
instances  was  cqnsi^ored  as.  a  proof  that  Native  Pnnjayet  tdurts 
mqst^  from  their  constitution^  prevent  litigation,  as  they  ofier,  to 
hiih  who  is  conscious  of  wrong,  none  of  those  hopes  of  escape  which 
present  themselves  under  a  system  where  the  forms  are  more  vtn* 
jj^j^iog,  where  plead^  hi^ve^^or^  art^  iMud  the  Judges  (bowever 

.s^pevior  in.priac^levandgejDesial  ability)  have  a  less  mintite  know;- 

'■  ^         .  •    ■ 

^.  This  acqaittfil  is  stiled  Razeenama :  literally,  <*  a  d«ed  of  5:ons«at  9r  ac 
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iedge  of  the  omutiiigy  the  ehifts,  and  evasions  df  thdat  briNigbt  bot 
fim  diem/'    Vol.  II.  p.  290. 

We  cannot  close  oar  extracts  from  thia  excellent  work 
without  one  passage  mqre^  which  we  think  presents  as  livefy 
an  image  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  body  politic  in 
India;  as  can  possibly  be  conveyed  in  an  equal  number  of 
words. 

**  The  ignorance  and  superstition  of  a  great  mftjority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  India  place  them  much  in  the  power  of  the  better.in^ 
formed  classes  of  their  cottntr]rmen,  who  desire  to  work  upon  their 
passions  and  prejudices.     Never  was  a  stronger  instance  given  to 
prove  this  fiict,  than  one  that  occurred  in  Central  India  in  May 
1818.    The  war  with  the  Pindarries  was  then  over/  imd  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  tolerable  tranquillity^  when  a  sudden  agitation  was 
produced  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  by  a  number  of  cocoa- 
nuts*  being  passed  from  village  to  village  with  a'  mysterious  direcr 
tion  to  speed  them  to  specific  destinations  (usually  to  the  chief  local 
imthority^)    From  beyond  Jeypoor  North  to  the  Deckan  S6uth> 
and  from  the  frontier  of  Guzerat  to  the  territories  of  Bhopal»  this 
ftienal  fleW  with  unheard-of  celerity.    The  Potail  of  every  village 
where  these  cocoa-nuts  came,  carried  it  himself  with  breathMa 
haste  to  another,  to  avert  a  curse  which  was  denounced  on  all  who 
impeded  or  Stopped  them  even  for  a  moment.    No  event  followed 
to  throw  any  light  upon  this  extraordinary  occurrence,.  Every  inquliy 
wjEis  instituted,  and  persons  were  sent  who  traced  the  route  of  th^ 
signal  for  ac^veral  hundred  miles;  but  no  information  was  obtained ; 
and  a  circumstance  which  producedi  for  upwards  of  a  month,  a  ver^ 
serious  sensation  over  all  Central  India,  remains  to  this  moment  a 
complete  mystery.     Various  conjectures  were  made  at  the  moment, 
as  to  the  cause  in  which  it  originated,  as  well  as  its  meaning  and 
purpose.     Some  thought  it  a  sign  of  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  British  power.     Others  believed  that  it  indicated  a  general  rise 
in  ^vour i9f  the  Paishw^  Bajerow,  who  had  not  then  submitted; 
while  persons  sent  to  trace  it  into  the  Jeypoor  countiy,.retinrhed 
with  an  account  that  the  pious  gcatitude  of  a  holy  Brahmin  had  cir. 
culated  cocoa-nuts  through  his  native  district  to  proclaim  his  joy  at 
ihe  fcirtk  of  a  son^  and  that  the  signal^  which  spread  like  wiMftre, 
gained,  a  portentnous  character  as  it  becmie  remote  from  the  simple 
e^iise  in  which  it  commenced.    If  this  be- the  case^  (and  it  is  nol 
iDKHrq|;>a)>le,)  itexhibit9>  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  extent^ 
the^Cf^ulity  and  su^^tS)ility  of  sudden  impiilse  to  actipn,  which 
.exist  among  the  lomrjql^es  of  tlie  Natives  of  India;"     Voli  11^ 
p.2l7.  ^ 

Howfeaffnl  an  impr^sion  does  this  extract  faniisb  of  th6 
susceptible  character  of  the  Hindd  population,  considered  aa 

-    -  1  -    ■         ■  ■       .    >  : 

*'In  some  {>«rbi,  sinaH  pieces  of  copper  iilouey  aecompadied  ihe^coooa-mitsb 
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a  wfaolej  -  What  the-  son  of  Sirach  obseryea  .concerning  the 
souly  every  person  who  is  delegated  ■  to  Iegi9late  for.Jndia, 
shoold  engrave  apon  his  seal  of  office^  **  Reverence  it  in  meek- 
nesSy  knowing  how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a  thing  it  is/' 

We  now  close  these  volumes  with  lively  thanks  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  they  have 
afforded  ns.     We  might  find  many  faults  with  his  work,  consi- 
dered as  a  regular  attempt  at  historical  composition ;  faults 
which  a  very  inferior  man  might,  and  assuredly  could,  have 
avoided.     But  the  book  contains  merits  of  a  high  order  ;•  and, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  image  which  it  reflects  of  the  n^ind  in 
which  it  was  product,  we  seldom  have  read  a  work  which 
conveyed  to  us  a  more  favourable  opinion,  of  the  talents  and 
capacity  of  the  author.     It  is  statnped^iti  every  part  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  statesman,  and  the  high  and  honourable  feeling 
of  a  gentleman.    There  are  in  the  volumes  which  we  have 
jai^t  shut,  casual  remarks  both  upon  the  theory  and  practice  oJT 
^yernmenty  which  m^ht  be  quoted  in  a  book  of  aphprisms. 
In  a  paper  marked  No.  XVIIT.  of  the  Appendix,  entitled 
"  Notes  of  instruction  to  a3sistants  and  officers,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B.'' 
Sit  John  has  recorded  the  principles  upon  which  the  affairs  of 
governoient  in  Malwa were  administered,  during  the  period  in 
which  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  provinces.     Oar 
opinion  of  its  merits  is  sufficiently  marked  by  saying,  that  we 
ishould  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  had  been  printed  in  a  separate 
form,  as  a  manual,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  servant 
of  the  Company  in  India. 


Art.  It.    SL  RonatCs  Well.    By  the  Author  of  "  fVa- 
verlefff  Q^entin  Durward"  ifc*    In  Three  Volumes.  8vo. 
4tLll8.(id.     Constable  and  Co.    1824. 

Ungrateful  as  it  may  appear,  we  must  own  that  we  have 
experienced  some  disappointment  in  the  perusal  of  the  work 
before  us;  a  disappointment  not  so  much  arising  from  any 
fidhire  in  its  execution,  as  from  the  high  raised  expectations 
wliich  the  title  of  St;  Ronan's  Well,  and  the  motto  prefixed, 
wete  calculated  to  excite  as  regarded  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject. Instead  of  some  haunted  fountain,  connected  with  the 
Alle,  the  adrentares,  and  the  traditions  of  a  knightly  race,  lo 
apd  behold  we  are  introduced  to  a  watering  place  of  the  niae- 
teenth  century ;  and  in  place  of  perilous  adventures  by  flood 
and  field,  we  are  entertained  with  the  follies  aiid  eccentrici- 
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•ti(»  of  tfad  good  cdnpat)]^  tbere  tsseoiblod.  Bkio^tockii.^ 
imt  widows^  old  Uich^lors^  eoqaeta,  and  exqaisites^  6ccup^ 
-the  room  of  diieftmBB^  afatesmen,  warriors,  and  '  those  ilmlf 
oneartbly  briogs^-  in  the  ^  land  debateable"  between  this 
.world  and  the  nOxt,  which  no  other  writer  besides  Shakes- 
peare has  ever  suceeded  in  embodying. 

It  is  not  that  we  consider  the  present  novel  otherwise  than 
asa  sncci^sfal  specimen  of  ibe  oiily  style  which  otir  gr^at 


hope  that  this  wiUbe  his  last  ciareer  upon 
so  many  of  his  inferiors  have  figured  with  considerable  li'uccess, 
and  that  he  will  no  longer  stray  from  that  inagic  circle  wherd 
none  else  oaa  tread  without  failure.  Our  complaint  is*  opt 
jthat  he  has  ahewn  any  want  of  his  accustomed  powefl,"but 
that  he  has  beistotred  them  npon  inadequate  niaterialfir^  assb- 
oiated  in  ottr  minds  with  tiie  sdooessfui  labours  of  a-mindr 
olaas  of  acithofs:  and  gr^at  as  has  been  the  pleasure. Imd 
interest  With  which  we  have  perused  St.  Roniitt's  -  WeHj, 
they  have  been  alloyed  by  the  same  sort -of  grudghig  ifer^ta- 
tibn  with  which  we  shonldlRritness  the  talents  of  ChlAillty'Hr 
Befaues  employed  on  the  plastic  and  second-rate  inatii^nhrs'^f 
bread  s^als,  and  alabastef  vaSeS.  A  wHter  whb  catij  fro^'llle 
resources  of  native  talent/ and  the  stores  of  anfiquanati  -re- 
search>  fill  up  the  shadowy  outlines  of  history  into  Uviqg:at|d 
breathing  personages ;  who,  as  in  the  tale  o^  QueoiEinjE)pr^ 
ward^  can  in  a  manner  animate  a  Gotbic  oriel  window;  of 
painted  glass^and  nwke  each  figure^  whether  barbniy  ftbhot, 
•  lady  or  jester,  move  gracefully  in  its  characteristic  attitiv]e»' 
sacred,  heroic,  or  grotesque, — subh  a  writer^  we  say,  haa  no 
right  to  have  recourse  to  the  exhausted  subjects  of  bigsemist 
noblemen,  death<ibed  rep€intano6s|  accomplished  saa6,>aiid 
iiyured  mothers.  But  we  will  not  anticipate  those  detaiisn  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  togiveratber  a  voluminous  ^str#(ift, 
commencing  at  a  period  lohg  previous  to  the  opening  of  ttio 
fifstvolmna  '       '  >'  J^i 

...  -  ..  .J    -.i'i'jn  'J  ■■ 

^f  *«-Loaiiga  est  injuria,  longee  Axnbi^;es/'-^    .     .   ,(•») 

Francis,  fifth  Sari  of  J^th^rington,  ^^  .a-Eiaqdiipmo:^ w- 
plished  man,  with  an  expression  aomewiikt  haughty^  yetvij^r 
gnkuiy  pleasing  when  he  chose  it,''  as  his  son  in^rii}s:nay-<^ 
and  in  our  opinion  a  inost  selfish  and  unpriucijpl^d  vslrjelyf^^ 
contracts  a  marriage,  while  travelling'  on  the  ContuieoC  '^tU 
Marie  de  M  artigny,  an  orphan  of  noble  b^tth ;  wliich  '■  mkr- 

•     .".■•"'•  •  • 
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riage,  from  motives  of  caprice  or  interest,  he  declines  to  ac- 
knowledge. Soon  after  his  return  to  England;  (bnt  whether 
or  not  in  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife,  we  are  not  given  to  un- 
derstand,) he  finds  it  convenient  to  espouse  a  wealthy  heiress, 
whose  son  shall  in  his  own  lively  and  characteristic  language, 
continue  the  story  for  us. 

'*  But  the.noble  and  wealthy  pair,  though  blessed  with  such  a 
pledge  of  love  as  myself,  lived  mighty  ill  together,  and  the  rather, 
when  my  right  honourable  father,  sending  for  this  otheir  Sosia,  this 
unlucky  Francis  Tyrrel,  senior,  from  France,  insisted,  in  the  fkce 
of  propriety,  that  he  should  reside  in  his  house,  and  share,  in  all 
respects,  in  the  opportunities  of  education  by  which  the  reid  Sosia, 
Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  then  commonly  called'  Lord 
Oakendale,  hath  profited  in  such  an  uncommon  degree. 

**  Various  w6re  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which  arose  between 
the  honoured  lord  and  lady,  in  consequence  of  this  unseemly  con- 
junction of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate;  and  to  these,  we,,  the 
subjects  of  the  dispute,  were  sometimes  very. properly,  as  well  as 
decorously,  made  the  witnesses.  On  one  occasion,  my  right 
honourable  mother,  who  was  a  free-spoken  lady,  found  the  lan- 
ffuage  of  her  own  rank  quite  inadequate  to  express  the  strength  of 
nqr  geperous  feelings,  and  borrowing  from  the  vulgar  two  emphatic 
ifM>rd8,  applied  them  to  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  her  son  Francis 
Tyrrel*  Never  did  Earl  that  ever  wore  coronet,  fiy  into  a  pitch  of 
more  uncontrollable  rage,  than  did  my  right  honourable  father;  and, 
in  the  ardour  of  his  reply,  he  adopted  my  mother's  phraseology, 
to  inform  her  that  if  there  was  a  whore  and  bastard  connected  with 
his  house,  it  was  herself  and  her  brat. 

**  I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  aifid  was  incredibly  sthiek 
with  the  communication,  which,  in  an  hour  of  uncontroHaM<^  irri- 
tation, had  escaped  my  right  honourable  father.  It  is  true,  he 
instantly  gathered  himself  up  again  ;  and  he  perhaps  recollecting 
such  a  word  »$  bigamy ^  and  my  mother,  on  her  side,  considering 
the  eonsequences  of  such  a  thing  as  a  descent  from  the  Countess 
«f  Etherington  into  Mrs.  Buhner,  neither  wife,  maid,  nor  widow, 
Aere  was  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  them,  which  lasted 
for  some  time.  But  the  speech  remained  deeply  imprioted  on  my 
ramen^rance  ;  the  more  so,  that  once,  when  I  was  exerting  over 
my  friend  Francis  Tyrrel,  the  authority  of  a  legitimate  brother, 
anfi  Lord  Oakendale,  old  Cecij,  my  father's  confidential  valet,  was 
so  much  scandalized  as  to  intimate  a  possibility  that  we  mieht  one 
day  change  conditions.  These  two  accidental' communications 
seemed  to  me  a  key  to  certain  long  lectures,  with  which  my  fsither 
,u^^  to  regale  us  boys,  but  me  in  particular,  upon  the  extreme 
•  mutabUihr  of  human  afiairS; — the  disappointment  of  the  best- 
gtptmdi^  hopes  and  expectations, —and  the  necessity  of  bmg  so 
accomplished  in  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  as  might,  in  case 
wOf  accidents,  supply  any  defalcation  in  our  rank  and  fortune  ;— as 
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if  any  art  or  science  could  make  arraends  for  tbe  lost  of -ah  Earkiom, 
and  tnrelve  thousand  a*year ! .  All  thia  prosing  seemed  to  my  anxious 
mind  designed  to  prepare  me  for  some  unfortunate  change  ;  and 
when- 1  ifas  o}d  enough  to  make  8|ip}i  private  inquiries  as  lay  in  my 
pqffer,  I  becftine  still  more  persu^ed  that  my  right  hpnpi^rable 
father  nourished  soipe  thoughts  of  making  an  hoa^  w^fiosa^  of 
Marie,  de  Martign^,  and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of  f'rancis^aftjar 
his  death  at  least,  if  not  during  his  life.  I  was  the  mere  convinced 
of  this,  when  a  Kttle  affair,  which  I  chanced  to  have  with  the 
daughter  of  my  Tu — ^— ,  drew  down  my  father's  wrath  ^uponine  in 
gresrt  abundance,  and  occasioned  my  being-  banished  to  Scotland, 
alone  withiny  brother,  under  a  vi^ry  poor  allowance,  without  intro- 
ductions, except  to  one  steady  old  Professor,  and  with  the  charge 
that  I  should  not  assume! the  title  of  Lord  Oakendiile,  but  contetit 
myself  witli  my  maternal  grandfather's  name  of  Valentine  Bulmer^ 
that  of  Francis  Tyrrel  being  pre-occupied."    VoU  11.  p.  f287. 

• 

During  a  grousing  expedition  undertaken  by  the  young 
men  in  the  course  of  the  Edinburgh  vacation,  Francis  Tyrxel 
becomes    accidentally    acquainted  .  with    Clara   Mowbray, 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  St.  llonan^s,  at  that  time  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  sixteen.     An  attachment  takes  place  between  th^ 
young  people.    Lord  Oakendale,  of  whose  character  som€) 
notion  may  be  formed  from  his  own  recent  narration,  ei^- 
courages  tfiem  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  view-  of 
embroiling  his  father  and  brother,  and  thereby  securing  |ifnt- 
self  in  the  undisturbed   possession  of  bis  doubtful  .riglits/. 
Just  as  the  lovers  however  are  on  the  eve  of  a  private  i^iar^ 
ri^gf^,  the  facilities  for  which  have  been  arranged  thrpi^gli  his 
means,  Lord  OakendaJe  receives  a  piepe  of  intelligence  fiDi^i 
his  father  which  produces,  some  alteration^  in  bis  f^ans.     It 
appears  that  a  Mr.  Scroggie  Mowbray,  niaternal  unclj^.  t^ 
Lord  Etheriugton,  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  proud  of  his^if^r 
cied  or  real  connexion. with  the  Mowbray's  of  St.  SLonan'a, 
whose  name  he  has  assumed,  has  settled  his  property  on  the 
heir  of  the  bouse  of  Etherington,  on  condition  of  his  marrying 
a  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  ifamily.     Eager  to  merit 
his  father*s  approbation  and  secure  a  large  estate  to  himself. 
Lord  Oakendale  determines  to  repair  bis  unwitting  mistake 
by.aq  act  of  treachery,  and  having  imposed  himself  on  Clara 
find  the  cler^man  of  St,  j^onan's  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening^ 
as  the  real.Franciis  Tyrrel,  escapes  detection  till  the  mar* 
ri^ge  ceremony  is  over.    Tyrrel,  however,  haying  interceptecf 
the  chaise  at  the  mpmei^nt  of  its  departure,  rescues  Clara  ^ot^ 
the  hands  of  the  successful  impostor,  who  is  d^pg.^i^Rp^ 
hurt  in  tlio  recontre,  and  poor  Clara  is  restored  io.he^  friendsi 
who  are  profoundly, ignorant  of  what  has  passed,..   JUord 
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so  St.  Ronan'M  Well. 

Oakendale^  in  aii  uliiervi^w  wkh  Tyrrdl^  is  perauaded  by  the 
.  .  fear  of  sfaaine  to  wave  his  fradolentiy  acqaired  rights  and  to 
-'  qait  tli0  oeigfaboafhood  of  St;  Ri^naa's^  but  possessing  a  right 
to  thd  nam^  of  fVanois  Tynel  among  hl&  iAMy  family  appet- 
ktiotiH,  be  f  oifiaikid  the  identical  'f  Fi^aticts''  whom  poor  Clara 
ha§  tt9c<^  for  her  wedded  hasbwid ;  and  bo  attempt  is  made 
to  annul  the  marriage  by  her  lover^  who  wanders  on  the 
Continent  for  a  considerable  time,  **  seeking  rest,  but  finding; 
none.*'    While  he  is  resident  at  Smyrna,  he  receives  intelli- 
gence that  his  lordly  father  has  fallen  a  victio^  to  gout«  .re- 
morse,  and  domestic  disquiptnde ;  and  has  taken  measures 
on  his  deaths-bed  for  reinstating.Fraacis  in  the  family  honours. 
•Lord  Oakendale,  now  become  presumptive  Earl  of  Cthering- 
to»,  attempts  by  means  of  aft  cq^eat  ti(^  prev.ant.  bis  brother's 
return  to  JSngUnd,  by  intercepting^  bis  femittaneea*   Francis; 
however,  meets  with  a  friend  in  need  in  the  person  of  an 
Snglish  merchant  at  Smyrna,  who  proves  to  be  no  other  than 
■tbe  son  of  old  Scroggie  Mowbray,  disinherited  by  bis  father 
for  his  pfurtiality  to  trade  and  the  family  patronymic,  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  an  elder  partner,  whose  name  he  has 
assumed.     By  his  pecuniary  assistance,  Francis  is  enabled  to 
return  td  England,  prepared  to  establish  his  rights,   and 
aware  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  against  him.    Lord 
Etherington,  exasperated  and  driven  to  extremities,  sets  off 
for  Scotland,  determined  to  obtain  possession  of  Clara  as  a 
step  to  that  of  Nettlewood,  and  a  means  of  revenge  on  his 
brother;  but  Francis,  apprized  of  his  movements  by  means 
of  a  subordinate  villain  whom  the  vigilance  of  Touchwood  has 
detected,  arrives  before  him  at  the  Old  Town  of  St.  Roiian*s, 
^.^      iifhere  he  takes  op  his  abode  iat  the  Cleikum  Inn,  kept  by  bis 
former  acquaintance  Mrs.  Meg  Dods.     At  this  period  of 
time,  then,  commences  the  action  of  the  first  volume,  about 
seven  years  from  the  fatal  marriage  of  poor  Clara,  whom  grief 
has  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  nervous  debility  border- 
ing on  derangement.    In  the  mean  while  her  brother,  who  is 
totally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  this 
alienation,  has  succeeded  to  his  father's  scanty  estate  of  St 
Ronan's,  the  well  of  which  has  risen  under  the  patronage  of 
JEiSidy  Penelope  Penfeather,  o;  predeusa  of  fashion,  into  a 
;  modish  watering  place.     Tyrrel,  mshing  to  maintain  a  strict 
^7  inoognito,  is  persecuted  by  the  idle  cariosity  of  the  company 
:  at  the  Well,  till  finally  he  becomes  entangled  in  a  duel  with 
Sir*Bing6  Binks,  an  ignorant  and  brutal  English'  Baronet. 
v  Jkrltepir. hastening  to  the  place^f  appointment,  be  etlcomters 
Lord  Etheriington^  unattended  by  his  oatriage  aiid  servants,' 
amd  pursuing  the  foot  road  to  St.  Ronan's.    The  latter,  pre- 


Toked  by  detection,  f6ro6»fi  eMimft  on  Fraacin^  diiid  both  dre 
woandad.  Lord  Bth^frfnfgi^  contrives  to  reacb  the  We^i 
layitig  the  blame- ef  MM^'itahchianco  on  higH^ymeti;  and 
Francis  absents  bini^elf  from  the  Cleikamv  v^f,  tve  aren^t 
exactly  informed. '^  In  tl^e  midst  of  Mrs.  Bods's  alarms; 
Touchwood  makei^  bis  ajbpfarance  at  her  inn,  having  travelie4 
from  Xiondoh  to  a3si8t  Ty^jfel  in  his  y\ews^,  but  keeping  )q9 
purpose  a  secret  from  ajpi:  apd  Tyrrel,  returning  at  fasi 
safe  and  well,  renews  his  acquainU^noe  with  his  former  £ello?!f 
traveller.  Lord  Btheringtftn,  in  the  mean  time^  prosecuifif 
his  views  on  CHarii  by  means  of  ber  brother  John  Mowbrayi 
a  buck  and  gambler  of  the  coarsest  description ;  administef^ 
ing  to  his  cupidity  by  yoluntary  losses Bt  piay^and  informing 
him  of  just  so  much  a!f  the  real  state  of  matters,  as  may  answer 
his  own  purpose:  wkilepoor  Clara  remains  silent,  afk^r  tb^ 
shock  of  the  first  me^ifig^  from  fear  of  tte  disclosure  of  her 
fatati^ret.  After  som^firhitless  negotiations,  and  equally  fruit- 
less attempts  on  thepart.  of  Lord^Itfaerington,  to  get  posses*- 
sion  of  bis  brother's  ao^nments,  he  determines  to  pursue  his 
purpose;  to  which  b^  t>ends  Mowbray  by  winninfi^  the.  l^st 
stakeof  his  property.  The  latter,  as  his  only  remaining  ev 
pedient,  employs  iptimi^ation  tQ:e:^tprt  the  consent  erf .CTara. 
who,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  nighty  disapjpeara, 
and  is  found  by  Tyrrel  in  a  state  of  delirium,  which  ^pQn  ter- 
minates in  ber  deatbii  Afowbray  in  the  mean  time,  being 
made  acquainted  too  late,  by  BMeans  of  Touchwood,  of  the  im- 
postore  practised  by  Lord  Etbertngton,  challenges  the  latt^r^ 
and  having  killed  him. on  the  spot^  joins  the  wtmy  o»»forrign 
station  as  a  volunteer,  lyrrel,  completely  sk^kened  of  the 
wbrld,  leaves  bis^  titti^  add  estatei  iifiiiedaSm6d>  tod  ertf^^ff^ 
a«r is  supposed,  in  a^-Sf^rii^ft  mission.  --  '•  * 

Such  fe  the  oxitllhe  of  fljiid,  me^  the  catast 

ti'ophfejrf'  which  we  mtist  oWti  onrselvietf  disappointed,  as  wirfl 
as  surpHketf./  **  Thecptlrse  6f  tt*tie  Idve,**  we*  know  already*, 
*' never  4id!  run  smooth;,'*  but  JQ  the  present  inataqoe  everj 
wilful  and  needless.  obsU^cle  s,eems  oppojsed  to  it;;  and  just  a| 
the  momept  wbeji  all  tning;^. seem  conspiring  towards^  hagpy 
conclasip^.lb^  death  oif  pooi^  Clar§.  pi^ts  ap  end:  tp^.^l^p^ 
hi(^>ea  siodJnt^e^^.  No^rwe  do  DQtpretaid  to  be)  sp.  wj^r 
asfish  as  to  :i;!4ect  tyfirj '  UA^  which- cannot  botast  of  a  che^ffut 
teribiBattdB,  igitUb  wlient  as^  ini  the  pretext  instanee,  t^eidharadter 
a(nd>  GsompiWibndf  the  book,  andi  tbd  cdnrs^  of  events^  seeol 
diitdratfy  f o^  lead  to  soeft  aresuU,  tbedeiMi^  of  tb^pmnoipail 
|;>etkoii-seeiiis  si  #iKM  Utei^ary  nmrder,  hoirever  aftoned:fb^  by 
the  beauty  and  pattKos  WitlH  Which  it  is  e^ 
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'  **  ^  ,cOnrv.u]fiite  Bt  followecl/aod  8eeined»tby;i&  vkrienoe^  to  ex« 
piaii|  that  she  was  iBdeed  bound  for  the  last  and  darksome  journey. 
Xhe  maid,  who  at  length  answered  Tyrrel's  earnest  and  repeated 
summons^  fled  terrified  at  the  scfene  she  witnessed^  and  carried  to 
the  Manse  the  alarm  whieh  we  before  mentioned* 
',  ^f  The  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one  scene  of 
sorrdW  for  another,  wondering  within  herself  wh^t  fatality  could 
jiaye  marked  this  single  night  with  so  much  misery.  When  she 
flCrrired  at  hgme,  what  was  her  astonishment  to  find  there  tlie 
daughter  of  the  house,  which,  even  in  their  alienation,  she  had 
never" ceased  to  lore,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  and 
tended  by  Tyrrel,  whose  state  of  mind  seemed  scarce  more  com- 
posed than  that  of  the  unhappy  patient.  The  oddities  of  Mrs. 
Dods  were  hierely  the  rust  which  had  accumulated  upon  her  cha. 
Tacter,  but  without  impairing  its  native  strength  and  energy ;  apd 
her  sympathies  were  not  of  a  kmd  acute,  enoqgh  to  disable  her 
•from  thinking  and  acting  as  decisively  as  circumstances  required. 

**  *  Mr.  Tyrrely'  she  said,  '  this  is  nae  sight  for  men  i^r— ye 
maun  tise  and  gang  to  another  room/ 

"  *  I  will  not  stir  from  her,*  said  Tyrrel — *  l.will  not  remove 
from  her  either  now,  or  as  long  as  she  or  I  may  live.' 

**  /  That  will  be  nae  long  space*  Master  Tyrrel,  if  ye  winna  be 
ruled  by  common  sense.' 

**  Tyrrel  started  ep,  as  if  h^lf  comprehending  what  she  said,  but 
remaioed  motionless. 

'  "  *  Come,  come,'  said  the  compassionate  landlady ;  <  do  not 
Inland  looking  on  a  sight  sair  enough  to  break  a  harder  heart  than 
yours,  hinny — ^your  ain  sense  tells  ye,  ye  canna  stay  here— Miss 
Clara  shall  be  well  cared  for,  and  1 11  bring  word  to  your  room- 
door  frae  half-hour  to  half^hour  how  she  is.' 

<'  jThe  necessity  of  the  case  was  undeniable,  and  Tyrrel  suffered 
liimself  to  be  led  to  another  apartment,  leaving  Miss  Mowbray  to 
the  care  of  the  hostess  and  her  female  assistants.  He  counted  the 
hours  in  an  agony,  less  by  the  watch  than  by  the  visits  whicli  Mrs. 
Dods,  faithful  to  her  promise,  made  from  interval  to  interval,  to 
t^ll  him  that  Clara  was  not  better — that  she  was  worse — and,  at 
last,  that  she  did  not  think  that  she  could  live  over  morning.  It 
inquired  all  the  deprecatory  influence  of  the  good  landlady  to  re- 
strain Tyrrel,  who,  C9lm  and  cold  on  common  occasions,  was  pro- 
?iort9)nallly  fierce  aud  impetuous  when  his  passions  were  anoa(, 
rom  bursting  into  the  room,  and  ascertaining,  with  his  own  eyes,' 
the  state  of  the  beloved  patient.  At  length  there' was  a  lotijg^  in- 
terval—an interval  of  hours— so  long,  indeed,  that  l^rrel-  c^§^t 
from  it  the  agreeable  hope  that  Clara  slept,  and  that  sleep  *niighl 
bring  rcs&esiiment  both  to  mind  and  body.  .  Mrs.  Dod^,  he  doo- 
cluded',  waif  prevented: from  moving,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her 
aati^nt's  slumber ;  and,  as  if  aoti^t^d  by  the  same  feeling  which 
he  imputed  to  her,  he;  ceased  to  traverse  his  apartment,  as  his  agA^a^ 
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ti<m  had  fakherio  cUctatQi^  jwd  tbrowi^  himself  into  a  chair,  for- 
bore to  move  eveaafingei:,  and  withheld  his  respiration  as  much 
as  possible,  just  as  if  he  had  been  seated  by  the  pillow  of  the  patient. 
Morning  was  far  advanced,  wh«n.his  l^i;idlady  appeared  in  his- room 
with  a  grave  and  anxious  countenance,-    .  ,, 

*'  *  Mr..TyrreL\sI^aaid,  *,ye^are  a.Christian  man.'    , 

«  '  Hush,  hush,  fbr  Heaven'ii  bke !'  he  replied ;  .'  you  will  ^^ 
tijrb  Miss  Mowbray.* 

;'^  ^  Naetbing  will  disturb,  her,  puir  thing/  answered  Mrs.  Dods ; 
*  ihiey  have  mickle  to  iinswer  for  that  brought  her  to  this. 

'*  *  They  have— they  hav^indeed/  said  Tyrrel,  striking  his  ^e« 
head ;  *>  and  I  will  side  her  avenged  on  every  one  of  them !  Caii  I 
see  her?*  .v    . 

^^  ^  Better  not — better  not/  said  the  good  woman ;  but  he  burst 
from  her,  and  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

^*  *  Js  life-  gone  ^    Is  every  spark  extinct  f  he  exclaimed  eagerjy 
to  a  country  surgeon,  a  sensible  maq,  who  had  been  summoned  fyqm 
Marchthorn  in  the  course  of  the  night.     The  medical  man  shook 
his  head*— he  rushed  to  the  bedside,  and  was  convinced  by. bis  ow^it 
eyes  that  the  being  whose  sorrows  he  had  bot^  caused  and  sfjiared^ 
was  now  insensible  to  all  earthly  calamity.     He  raised  almost  a 
shriek  of  despair,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  pale  hand  of  the, 
corpse,  wet  it  with  tears,  devoured  it  with  kisses,. and  played  for  a' 
short  time  the  part  of  a  distracted  person."    Vol.  Ill,  p.  307. 

No>i7  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  first  few  pages  an*^ 
avoidably  indicate  that  tragic  conclasibn,  with  which  the 
sombre  dignity  of  the  style  and  dialogue  is  in  character.  The 
curse  of  an  injured  and  vindictive  father  seems  to  act  as  a  fsi- 
tality,  and  the  dark  spirit  of  Sir  Malise  to  rule  the  whoW 
(H>arse  of  events.  But  in  the  present  instance^  the  general' 
character  of  persons^  the  dialogue,  and  the  events,  is  deci- 
dedly comic;  and  the  final  catastrophe  is  led  to  by^e  need- 
less inystery  of  some  of  the  parties,  and  the  falsq  delicacy  pf 
others.      ... 

Of  the  skill  displayed  in  thedevelopement  anjd  arrangie- 
men  of  this  complicated  (ale,  and  of  the  force  and  variety  of 
the  characters,  wecanqot.  speak  too  highly.  In  the  w^yw^rd 
reckless, flightines^  'cf^'plHra,  and  the  suppressed  irritability 
and  'ansle;f e  thdugh'tfulness  of  Tyrrel,  we  observe  the  effei^ts 


,  p^tfte 

aei^ftiigementiti  a*  lively,  find  jg^fted^W^^  ' '*; 

'^  Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out- of  tune^  and  harsh,'* 

iJB  adhered  to  with  great  truth  an4  nature. '  In  tha  tatter, ><a 
hasty  word,  a  oasqal  expression,  a  stfdden  look^  silone  reveals 
the  constant  straggle  against  anguish  and  mental  depression, 
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while  many  unpremeditated  traits  indicate  ttfe  natural  frank- 
ness and  cordialiiyof  a  dispositkmsomeirlmt  soured  by  con- 
stant suffering.  

At  the  same  time  all  the  essentially  valuable  qualities'  of 
the  mind  appear  in  him  to  be  [^rifle^  and  exalted  by  suffering; 
anji  selfishne4S|  even  as  regardifs  hi^  Ifn^f^  to  (>e  utterly  fi^- 
clud'ed  from  his  temperamenf. 

Lord  iptfa^ing^on  is  vrell  drawn  aa  a  ''  gay  bold-faced 
villain '  of  th^  jjoydace  s^^liop}^  apd  bjis  tr^<^herj  and  moral 
callpjQsOiess.  ia  icarried  off  wit)^  a  v^: imposing  grace;  -bat 
there  is  not  Jnuch  room  foe  originality  in  a  character  of  this, 
sort^  and  nothing  more  therefore  than  the  mere  business,  of  the  : 
plot  is  made  to  rest  on  him. 

Our  first  introduction  to  John  Mowbray  is  certainly  a  most 
unfiivoarable  one,  and  it  requires  all  the  skill  of  our  author  to 
rescue  him  from  the  character  of  a  mere  brutid  cub ;  and  to 
temper  his  coarseness,  shmg,  ar^d  conceit,  with  the  better 
feeling  which  breaks  out  whenever  his  tinfortunate  sister  is 
concerned,  and  whiSch  iieatly  induces  tis  soihe^mes  to  consider 
the  suicide  of  his  own/fortune  and  character  wv^i  a  sort  of  re* 
luctant  interest; 

Some  exc^tiop,  we  under s.tand«  ha^^  been  taken  to  the 
character  of  Touchwood,  as  not  being  a  true  delineation  of  a 
Nabob.  It  happens  however,  that  the  hookah-smoking, 
curry-mc^nchiiiig  inhabitant  of  a  palanquin,  so  designated,  is' 
precisely,  the  yerytbing  which  Touchwood  is  not.  Instead  of 
fllb  regular  monotonous  habits  of  an*  East  Indian,  t}ie  sturdy 
old  traveller  has  acquired  from  constant  motion  in  the'  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  from  the  variety,  of  his  pursuits  and 
adv^tuc^^'an  ungovernable  restlessness,  which  leads  him  to 
think,  acjt;^4  manage  fbrev^ry  body,  and  a  medley  of  know- 
Teilge  just  sufficient  to  encourage  him  in  the  idea  of  his  own 
competence  so  to  do.  Active  and  benevolent,  but  at  the  same 
tiiiie  vain  and  opinionated,  he  perplexes  a  plain  matter,  and 
4oes  niischief  with  the  best  intlsntions ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  ail' Vill  be  shewn  iQ  the  following  piece  of  comic  hu- 

mibutj  hi^  acuteness  and  re^ineiss  render  him  a  dangerous 

*.-.  r  V*  J   *  '  -    -O'  .  if.'- 

jfetson  to  pray  Upon. 

.  'M  flrouchwood  had  scarody  ^tricaled  JuoMielf  from  this  impedinant 
4nd  ftgi^n  epmipfwced  his  reseanch^  t^^t  ^  clergyman,  ifbett  bil 
cburse  was  once  more  interrupted  by  a,  sort,  of  pressgang,  beaded  by 
Sir  Bingo  9inkib  who,  in  order  to  play  his  character  of  a  drunken 
boatswaiii'to  ffieljfey  seemed  certainly  drunk  enough,  however  little 
6f  a  seamaid. '  His  cheer  sounded  more  like  a  vievi^-hollo  than  a 
hail^  when-,  with  a  vdley  of  audi  oaths  as  would  have  blown  a  wAote 
fleet  o^li)e  Bethel  uniim  out  of  the  water^  he  ordered  Touchwood 
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*  to  come  under  hit'Iee»'«id  be  dN-4^  for  smatli  hiroid  Ikiilierti  Imi 
miisl  go  to  sea  again,  ferai  weather-beaten  a  hiilk  aa  be  wm." 

**  Touchwood  aasweced  ingtantly^  *-  To  sea  with  all  my  hearty 
bat  not  with  a  laikUlubber^for  eomma»der:-<-^Iiarkye  brotiier^  do 
you  know  bow  much  of  a  boners  furniture  belongs  to  a  thip^' 

^*  *  Come,  none  of  your  qmwxg^  my  dkd  buck/  said  Sir  Bijigo>i^-^' 

*  what  the  devil  haea  ship  to  do  with  a  horse^S  ftnMture  ?--^Do  yon 
think  we  bek)Dg  to  the  hot se-marinesh-ba !  ha!  I  think  you^rw 
nofatched^  brodier/  -         ' 

^*  *  Why,  you  son  of  ia  fresh-wiiter  gudgMm,  that  never  in  your 
life  sailed  jGmher  tiian  the  Isle  of  Do^  do  yon  pretend  to  play  a- 
sailor,  and  not  know  the  bridle  of  the  bimline,  and  the  saddle  \it 
the  boltsprit,  and  the  bitt  fi>r  the  cable,  and  the  grrth  to  hobt  llie 
rigging,  and  the  whip  to  serve  fbr  small  tackle  \ — There  is  a  ttidt 
for  you  to  find  o«t  an  Abram-nmn,  and  save  sixipence  When  he  bc^ 
of  you  as  «  disbanded  aeamam-r-^Oet  along  with  ytMi !  br  the  eofi* 
stable  ahall  be  chiargt^d;  with  the  wi|ole<  prestogang  to  maiy  tb$' 
workJiouse.'  i. 

**  A  genend  laugh  arose  ^  (he  detection  of  the  swaggering  boat^ 
swain ;  and  all  that  the  ]Baronet  had  for  it  was  to  sneak  oWymyiM, 
'  D-^n  the  old  qmz,  who  the  devil  thought  to  have  heard  so^  niu» 
slang  from  an  old  aMislin  aigbt-cap  P  ''    Vol.  IL  p.  196* 

The  character  of  boneat  Meg  Dods  may  certainly  be  clapsfid. 
amo^g  puf  fliutbor's  inaster-pieces,  and  as  possessiog  the  same 
rough,  racy  originality  as  the  Dinmonts,  the  Jarvies^  ahd'the: 
Cuddies,  who  have  delighted  us  over  and  over  again.  He  has 
fairly  succeeded. in  making  a  respects^ble,  amn$injp,  and  ev^n 
attaching  personage  out  of  the  Riost  outrageotis,  crabbed  attd^ 
ob$tinateof  termagants ;  and  fresh  as.  is  therecoHectidn  in  otiir 
minds  of  the  ntiprecedetited  mode  of  wefcom^ '  bestowed  old 
the  gentle  Chatteriey,  and  the  wrathfdl'Jrti-^'^  we  wotiM 
willirtgly  ride  twenty  miles  to  take  buf  chance  with  a  person' 
who  can  entertain  us  with  such  admirable  Doric  huniiour  ^s  f  s 
displayed  in  the  following  passage,  to  say  nothjiig  of  her  cot'-' 
lops  and  clarets 

I    »  '  •  •        •  f        • 

**  *  Idixme^  kepj  sir-r-they  ui|ed  tobe  thought  g^gd  U»  naethiipg^ 
but  here  apd  there  a  puir  bpdyVbairn,,  that  had  gotten  the.cr^eU% 
amP  cout^  not  afford  a  pennyworth  of  safts.  But  my  Lady  Peneknm 
Penfeather  had  fa'an  iJl^  it's  likei  as  nae  other  body  ever  fell  ill, 
%4f8W'^- W'*^  ^^  ciiirjBd  some  gjftte, naebody  was  ever  curedjf 
iv3^(^  w^  naet^Dg  maTr  Aan  was  reasonable— and  my  lady,  ye 
^ep; '  l^at^l  wit  ai^  wi^,,apcl  has  a^  the  wisp  folk  out  from  Edinburgh 
at'her  ifou^e'at  Windywa*s  yonder,  whicli  it  is  her  leddyship's.  will: 
aarf  pleasiireto.  call,  Air-^castle^— and  they  have  a*  their  drferent 
turns,  and  some  can  cUnk  verses,  wP  their  tale,  as'weei'as''Rob: 
Buivg  or  Allan  tRamsay—- and  acme,  rtn'  up  hill  and' down  ddle, 
knapping  the  chuofcyataoes  to^pteoea.wi?  hammers^,  like*  saemdn^ 

II 
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I'oflkd-inakers  rlia  dafWthey  say  it  is  to  see  how  the  warld  was 
made  fr^»fand(iQnie' .'that:  play  oh  all  manner  of  tennstringed  instra<« 
mentsr^and  a  wheen  sketching  souls,  that  ye  may  see  perched  like 
craws  on  tfnrery  craig  in  the  country ^  e'en  working  at  your  aio 
trade,  MaisterFrancie;  forbye.men  that  had  been  in  foreign  parts» 
or^d  they  had  been  there,  whilk  was  a^  aoe^  ye  ken;  and  maybe 
twa<Nr* three  draggle-tailed  misses,  that  wear  her  follies  when  she 
had  dune  wi'  them,  as;  her  queans  of  maids  wear,  her  second-hand  * 
claithes.  So,  after  her  leddyship's  happy  recovery,  tm  they  ca'd-it^ 
down  came  the  hail  tribe  of  wild  geese,  and  settled  by  the  Well,  to 
dine  thereout  on  the  bare  grund,  like  a  wheen  tinklers;  and  they 
had  sangs,  and  tunes,  and  healths;  nae  doubt,  in  praise  of  the  foun-  : 
tain,  as  they  ca'd  the  well,  and  of  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather ;  and, 
lastly,  they  behoved  a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper  of  the  springs 
wUch,  as  I'lii  tauld,  made  unco  havoc  amang  them  6r  they  wan 
hame ;  apd  thi$  they  called  Picknick,  and  a  plague  to  them  1  And 
saethe  jig  was  bc^un  after,  her  leddyship*s  pipe,  and  monya  mad . 
measure  has  been  danced  sin  syne;  for  down  came  inasonS  and. 
miirgepn^makers,  and  preachers  andphiyer-folk,  and  .episcopalians 
ajkl  metbodists,  and: fools  and  fiddlers,  and  papists  and  pye-bakers^ . 
a/ad  doctors  and  dragsters ;  bye  the  shop'-folk,  that  sell  trash  and 
trumpery  at  three  prices — and  so  up  got  the  bonnie  new  Well,  and 
down  fell  the  honest  auld  town  of  St.  Ronan^s,  where  blithe  decent 
folk  had  been  heartsome  eneugh  for  mony  a  day  before  ony  o' 
them  we're  born,  or  ony  sic  vapouring  fancies  kittled  in  their 
cracked  brains.' "     Vol,  I.  p.  50. 

la  the  characters  at  the  Spa,  there  certainly  is  somewhat  of 
caricature,'  but  of  a  sort  which  remipds.uspf  Banbury'^  ^^P'. 
piest  extravaganzas.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  portaits  of  M^r*. 
ninterblossom,  ''the.  adoral^le  Fenelopp/'  aud  lady  Binks, 
which  are  chastely  as  well  as  humorously  drawn,  and  the  aigre* 
doiix  civility,  and  polite  squabbles  of  the  two  latter^  touched 
off  in  a  very  sly  and  sparkling  style.  Against  Sir  Bingo,  as  a 
representation  of  a  sporting  English  baronet,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  protest;  for  he  carries  his  condemnation  in  his  ill 
spelt  letter  to  TyrreU  He  is  indeed  the  most  despicable  of 
dung^hill  cUrsyand  a  very  unworthy  jtiamesake  to  pdr  little  four 
legged  friend  of  merry  memory,  '*  that  said  hae  been  a  farmtejr^s 

dog."'  ■.  •;    . 

If,in  fine,  we  have  perused  the  pr^sij^nt  novel,  with  something; 
like  a  diminution  of  that  engrossing'  interest /which  the  ]R^a-^ 
verjy  jpen'  i^  accusto^^^d  to  preate^  we  'if>  npt  cpuc^ivf^;  it  tor 
arK^e  from  any  signal  defect  or  failure. '  The  troth  is  that  the. 
brilliant  and  chivalrous  sceaea  of  ^Qu^htin  Dur ward,  and  the 
animated  a^veptures  oi  Peveril^  have  re^cl^red.  us  fastidious^ 
in  the  receptioa  of  any  thiqg  froo^  tbiesame  peq,  which  remioda 
us  of  the  usages  of  ordinary  a^d  modfira  lUeu 
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Abt.  III.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  for  the  year  1823.    Part  J.  4t9.  J/.  12*. 

We  have  now  for  nearly  three  years  adopted  tbo  plan  of 
presenting  onr  readers  regularly  with  a  review  of  the  Philo-r 
sophicai  Transactions  of  the  Royjal  Society ; — a  task,  which 
we  have  often  doubted  in  what  way  it  was  best  to  execute. 
If  we  selected,  as  we  in  some  instances  at  first  did,  one  or 
two  papers  on  topics  of  peculiar  importance,  and  devoted  a 
whole  article  to  a  detailed  examination  of  them,  and  their 
particular  subject,  probably  only  a  very  sn\all  proportion  of 
readers  would  take  the  trouble  to. follow  us,  and  those  few 
would  necessarily  be  persons  who.  could  quite  qs  readily  de- 
rive their  information  from  the  fountain  head^  If,  on  the 
other  hatKl,  we  attempt  anything  like  a  general  analysis. of 
the  contents  of  a  whole  volume  of  the  Transaptions,  it  follows^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects,  that  we  cannot  dp  jus* 
ticetotfaem.  Still,*  however,  the  progress  of  science  is  a 
rndtter  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  notice,  whea  it 
constitutes  so  large  a  share  of  the  genertA  intellectual  advance 
of  the  age;  and  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  as  the  great  index  of  scientific  improvement, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  with  which  both  the  Society 
and  its  Journal  are  often  assailbd  frdm  lower,  and  probably 
interested  quarters.  This  great  national  work,  for  such  we 
may  truly  call  it,  has  maintained  its  dignity  and  reputation 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has,  more  than  any  other 
similar  work,  been  the  repository  of  the  greatest  aiscoveries 
by'which  that  eventful  period  has  been  characterized.  Con- 
sidering that  its  volumes  still  coiitinue'ta  maintain  the  same 
claim  on  public  attention,  we  remain  fully  eonvinoed  of  the 
propriety  of  attempting  some  sort  of  analysis  of  th^ni,  how- 
ever great  may  be.  the  obstacles  before  alluded  to^  By  en-. 
deavouring  to  keep  a  middle  path  between  the  two  methods 
described,  we  trast  that  our  notices  are  morq  generally  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  than  they  otherwise  woald  be.  But 
toprm^eed. 

.  Previously  to  entering  on  our  account  of  the  contents. of 
tUftfook,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  notifioa- 
ti&a<given.  ^n  one.  of  its  first  pages  ;  that  tbe  Presidei^t  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  adjudged  the  medal  on  Sir 
Godfirey  Copley's  donation  for  the  year  I83d,  to  tbe  Rev.  W. 
Bficklatid,  P.RiSv  .Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at 
Oxford,  forhis  Paper  printed,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  that  year. 
The  part  of  the  Transactions  lying  before  us-  conunenoe^ 
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:vFi(fa  ibfi  CroQnlan  Lecture^  on  the  Su8pen3ioQ  of  Mascular 
Motioq  in  tliJB  yibrio  Tritici ;  by  Francis  Bauer,  Esq,  F,R'.S. 
&c. ;  and  under  tbe  same  bead  of  Physiology  and  Natural 
History,  we  shall  lilso  claims  No.  3,  on  the  Difference  in 
Stracidre  between  the  Homian  Membrane  Tynipani^  and  that 
df  the  Elephant  ^  by  Sir  £.  Hoine,  Bart.  V.P.R.S.;  and  No; 
18  on  some  points  in  the  Physiology  of  the  Lamprey,  Conger 
Ee),8cc.;  by  the  same  author. 

l!^he  subject  of  the  first  of  these  papers  is  considered,  by  it^ 
author,  as  exhibiting  6ne  of  tbe  most  singular  facts  respecting 
muscular  motion,  which  has  }iitherto  been  ascertained. 

'<  This  minute  animal,  the  Vibrio  Tritici,  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  that  destructive  disease  in  wheat,  known  under  tbe  paq[ie  of  £af 
Cockle,  or  Purples,  by  farmers. 

"  Qn  operiing  some  of  the  diseased  grains,  I  fbdnd  their  cafvifiei 
filled  with  a  mass  of  a  white  fibrous  substance,  apparently  cemented 
together  by  a  glutihous  substance,  and  formed  into  bklls,  whidi 
eould  easity  be  extraefed  entire  from  the  cavities  of  the  grains } 
itkd  which  when  immersed  in  water  instantly  dissoliredp  and  dis4 
played  in  the  field  bf'  the  miscroscdpehundreds  of  perfectly  orga- 
aized,  eztcemely  minute  wormes,  all  which,  in  less  than  a  quarter  pf 
an  hour,  were  in  lively  Ddption. 

^^  Hiding  left  spnfeqC. these wojijgis  on  a  gkss  for  five  day^  in  a 
perfectly  dry  state,  they  were  apparently  de^d ;.  but  when  moist- 
eiiedf'  they  were  again^  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  as  lively  as  ever.'^ 

After  thus  asPertaMiKig  the  general  fact,  wliich  ascertasni 
this  singular  power  of  me  suspension  and  reappearance  of 
organized  life,  Mr.'Battep  proceeded  to  a  mone.delailedlex-* 
aatifnation  of  the  histoiy  of  tbeae  animala  throtigfa  difibreni 
iMj^ges  of  theif  grbwth,  and  of  tlio  mode  in  wbioh  they  be^ 
come  def>osit<$d  i9i  ^  grains  ^of  wheat  ;■  of  all  ivliic^. appeai^^ 
onces  plates  are  giy en  in  the  usual  styfie  af  beaiity.^nS  dig^t 
tinctness/  for  vAnek  Mr.  Bauer's  delioeatioba  are  so  joistly 
celebrated. 

iTbe  second  of  tbe  papers  above  named,  containa:  some 
foots  interesting  to  the  student  of  comparative  anaipmy.    . 

Sir  E.  Home  considers  the  circumstance  of  the  Hufl|ail 
!lfembrane  Tynipaili'  being  circnlar,  with  e^ual  radkitbg 
fibres^  as  the  reason  why  man  is  sensible. to  musical  soiiiid«il 
whilst  the  OVul  form  of  that  part  common  to  mauyquadriij^edl; 
fend6ffr  theminsensiblj^  to  tbe  concord  of  sweet  soojids^ 

&e  ekaiiiiiied  ithe  ear  of  an  elephant,  and  after  aaacctt]Bat0 
aocoant  of  th€i  str.Qi^re  of  the  membrane,  observes,  that  I3M 
oval  form  and-  varying  length  of  the  radii,  make  it  ohviosis 
that  this  animal  cannot  adapt  its  ear  to  musical  sounds  in  the 
^iatiie  manner' as  the  baman  ear  does.     He  helievea.  that  the 
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I^Mter  leogth  of  some  of  the  fibres  enables  tbe  eiephant  to 
bear  souads  at  a  very  great  distance^  which  it  is  known  iti  da. 

Mr^  Broad  wood  sent  one  of  his  toners  with  a  piano  forte 
to  Exeter  Ciiange  to  play  to  the  elephant  The  higher 
notds  hardly  attracted  his  notice ;  bat  the  low  bnes  made  him 
bring  his  ears  forward  emA  remain  Evidently  listenings  ntter- 
ing  some  sounds  expressive  of  satisfaction.  The  full  soand  of 
the  Frefnch  horn  produced  the  satiie  effect.  The  forms  of 
the  membrane  in  several  other  animals  are  mentioned  ^nd 
illnstrated  by. plates. 

The  lion  at  Exeter  Change  wad  also  treated  with  a  little 
masic.  The  highi  notes  attracted  great  but  silent  attention ; 
bat  no  sooner  were  the  flat  (vre  suppose  low)  notes  i^bonded^ 
than  he  sprung  up,  lashed  his  tail^  exhibited  every  symfi^tora 
of  fury,  and  accompanied  the  music  with  the  deepest  yells. 

The  third  paper,  named  before,  is  not  susceptible  of 
abridgment^  being  chiefly  conflned  to  anatomical  details  re^ 
ferring  to  plates. 

In  the  chemical  department  the  present  Yplume  contaids 
only  one  paper.  No.  Zj  on  Metallic  lltanium ;  by  W.  H.  Wol* 
lastoh,  M.D.  V.P.R.S. 

The  celebrated  author  commences  with  remarks  on  the 
hitherto  defective  eridenoe  of  the  reduction  of  Titanium  to 
the  metallic  atate.  He  then  gives  his  own  experiments  on 
some  very^  small  cahes  having  a  metallic  appearance^  and 
which  were,  at  first  mistaken  for  iron  pyrites,  found  among 
the  slag  of  the  iron  works  at  Merthyr  Tydvil.  He  soon 
found  they  were  not  pyritical;  and  then  proceeded,  by 
various  appropriate  tests,  to  shew  that  they  were  formed  <of 
Titanium :  which  he  proved  to  be  in  a  very  pure  metallie 
state. 

The  following  is  th6  account  of  one  of  these  experi«lients:'«^ 

<*  The  property  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  decisive  of  tbe 
metallic  state  of  thesp  cubes,  is  the  power  which  I  find  them  to 
possess  of  perfectly  conducting  the  most  feeble  electricity. 

**  If  a  slip  of  zinc  and  another'  of  copper  be  placed  in  contact, 
and  Immersed  together  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bubbles  of  gas  are 
seen  to  rise  from  the  surfaces  of  both  tlie  metals ;  but  if  a  Jj^ece  ef 
paper  be  interposed  between  them,  then  no  gas  is  given  off  by  the 
copper.  In  a  piece  of  paper,  to  be  placed  between  zinc  and  cop 
per,  I  mad^  a  small  hole,  and  after  inserting  in  it  one  of  the  cubes^ 
So  ad  to  be  in  contact  with  both  the  metils,  I  .had  the  satisftction 
to  find  an'  electric  communication  completely  established  bf  thi«f 
interposition,  for  gas  was  now  given  off  ftdm  the  surfiice  ck  the 
copper.'' 

■ 

From  the  extreme  infusibility  of  these  cubes,  it  seeills 
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probable  (bat  they  b^ve  not'beett  fbrmed  by  cryst^i^sitioD  ia 
cooling  iff Qid  a  state,  of  fqsio.n  ;  bat  Ibe  £^4thor  conceives  them 
to  have  received;  their  sacoe^iye  ioLcrements  by  the  r^4uction 
of  th^  oxi4e»  dissolved  in  the  slag  around  them ;  and  he  cob<^ 
ci0ye$  that  to  this  .mode  of  formation  we  must  have  recourse, 
for  understanding  rightly  the  forn^arttop  ii^  pature  of  m^^^ 
other  metiinic  crystals^ 

Similar  specimens  have  since  been  fouiid  at  various  other 
iron  works ;  and  Dr.  Wpllaston,  having  b^en  more  plenti- 
fully supplied^  has  been  able  to  determine  the  specific  gravity 
of  n^tallic  Titanium  to  be  5.  3. 

There  is  one  paper  bearing  upon  geological  subjects;;  this 
is  No.  9,  on  the  JPossil  Bones  discovered  in  Caverns  in  the 
Limestone  Quarries  of  Oreston,;  by.  Joseph  Widbey,  Esq^ 
F.R.S.,  to  which  is  added  a  Description  of  the  Bones;,  by 
Mr..  W.  Clift,  Conservator  of  the  Museam.  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons.    . 

These  bones  were  found  in  a  third  cave  lately  ppened  in 
the  Oreston  quarries,  very  similar  to  those  described  in 
former  volume^  of  the  Transactions^  A  view  and  sectiop  of 
the  cave  are  given.  The  bones  were  imbedded  in  day  4  they 
belong  to  various  genera.  The  graminivorous  animals  were 
found  nearly  all  mingled  together,  and  those  of  the  carpirprc^s 
at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  only  one  specin^en  bore 
the  marks  of  having  been  gnawed.  There  was  a  gr^at  loss 
of  animal  matter  in  all  the  bones,  owrug  probably  to.tbe  na« 
ture  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  imbedded. 

In  the  department  of  experimental  physics  we  have,  JSo. 
XI,  Experiments  for  ascertaining  the  Velocity  of  Sound,  at 
Madras ;  by  John  Goldipgham,  Esq.  F*B.-S. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  communication  of  which  we  fear 
our  limits  will  not  enable  us  to  give  a  very  adequate  account. 

The  subject  is  one  which,  though  in  itself  highly  curious, 
has  not  much  attraction  to  boast  on  the  ground  of  novelty : 
determination's  of  the  point  in  question  having  been  given  by 
various  eminent  philosophers,  from  Newton  downwards ;  and 
perhaps  without  a  much  greater  {difference  in  their  results 
than  might  be. expected,  in  the  determination  of  a  point  so 
liable^  as  it  obviously  must  be,  to  be  affected  by  a  variety  of 
accidental  ctrcumstances,  both  in  the  state  of  the  air,  and  of 
the  surface  over  which  it  travels.  Our  author  has  investi.^ 
gated  the  subject  with  his  well-knPwn  ability  and  accuracy; 
and  has  taken  into  account  a  variety  of  causes  which  may  af-r 
f6ct  th^  result.  *  His  design  originated  in  a  prcrposal  made 
some  years  ago  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  for  similar  experrmeots 
IP  Epgland,  on  the  basi;^  of  some  of  the  accurately  deter- 
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mined  distances  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  Mr.  Golding- 
ham  has  well  remarked  .that  in  order  to  fix  the  velocity /of 
sound  with  any  accuracy^  a  very  lopg  series  of  o^servfttions.  h 
necessary.  Uis  experiments  were  perfornied  by  means  of 
the  firing  of  the  morning  and  evening  guns^  at  the  military 
stations  at  Madras :  he  continued  them  from  July  1820,  to 
November  1822>  and  has  given  the  results  fus  compared  with 
the' state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  whose  variations  it  exhibits 
a  very  close  and  regular  correspondence :  the  whole  results 
are  given  in  the  form, of  tables.  We  therefore  conceive  that 
.we  should  do  no  good,  either  to  the  paper  or  our  reaWsx.  by 
atf^mpting  any  farther  analysis,  of  it. 

No.  10,  On  the  Chinese  Year;  by  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq. 
F.K^S.»  may  be  considered  astronomical.  It  is  of  no  great 
interest,  except  in  reference  to  the  contested  topic  of  the 
Origin  of  Chinese  wScience.  The  author  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  all  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  derived, 
first  firom  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  from  European  inis- 
sionaries.  He  considers  this  circumstance,  so  contrary  to 
their  usual  spirit  of  jealousy  in  regard  to  foreign  inventipns, 
as  the  clearest  proof  that  they  had  no  science  of  their  own. 
The  Chinese  year  is  lunar,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternately,  with  the  triennial 
intercalation  of  a  thirteenth  mouth,  to  make  it  correspond 
more  nearly  withr  the  sun's  course. 

Upon  the  subject  of  astronomy,  however,  we  have  no.w  to 
notice  three  papers  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.—- 
Their  titles  are  as  follows : — 

No.  &,  On  the  Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Declination  of  some  of  the  Principal  Fixed  btarsr;  by  J. 
Pond,  Esq.  Astronomer  Royal,  F.R.S. 

No.  6,  Appendix  to  the  preceding  paper. 

No.  7,  On  the  Parallax  of  a  Lyrae ;  by  the  same  author. 
•  The  two  former  of  these  rire  deserving  of  the  greatest  at- 
tention from  astronomers,  as  tending  to  investigate  a  point 
sStpgether  n^u?  in  the  science :  the  latter,  as  tending  greatly 
ijb  set  at  rest  a  very  old  topic  of  controversy.  We  proceed 
to  such  a  general.account  pf  them  as  their  nature  will  admit. 
It  seems  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  had,  some  time  ago, 
observed,  many  apparent  anomalies  tro  a  very  considerable 
amount  in-  the  places  pf  thO:  fixed  stars.  These  if  ere  soon 
ascertained  to  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  change  of 
figure,  which,  had  taken  place  in  the  instrument :  this  was  no 
tooner  detected,  than  the  instrument  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Troughton,  who  has  since  completely  repaired  it. 
On  its  restoration,  Mr.  Pond  immediately  resumed  his  obscr- 


iratiaM,  toid  sttll  foiind  many  of  the  nnomalies  to  r&tmt, 
AnjvoBtihie  error  r'^knainibg  in  the  instrament  was  put  to 
the  V&st,  6y  tfoniparmg  ha  mcKcatioiU  with  those  afibrded  by 
observations  "with  artificial  horizons  of.  qaicksiiver  properly 
secured  from  the  wSnd.  We  will  give  the  accoant  of  the 
naiafe  of  the  changes  observed,  in  the  hiithor's  own  words  :-^ 

f  I  shall  now  (>ro6eed  toitate^  in  as  few  words  aipossiible,  the 
toature'oftbe  changes  which  appefar  to  mie  to  have  taken  p]ii6e 
since  the  year  1812.  . 

«*  If  Bradley's  Catalogue  of  Stars  .ror  the  year  1736  be  com* 
pared  with  the  Greenwich  Catalogue  for  1813,  it  will  be  pd^tHe 
to  deduce  the  annual  variation  for  each  star  for  the  meaixpi^c^, 
or  for.  the  year  1784,  oh  the  supposition  af  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
per motion  of  each  star ;  then  allowing  for  the  change  of  precmidn 
fbr  eaoh  star,  a  catalogue  maybe  computed  for  any  di^ianttpe- 
riod»  as  for  example  the  present  year  1822.  SuppO^  sucha  ciftll- 
logiie  computed,  whidi  1  have  named  a  predicted  catalogue  i  Aen 
if  this  be  compared  with  the  observed  catalogue  for  thf  aiu^e 
year,  the  following  di£ferences  will  be  found  to  sabsist  betwefp 
them*  .     .     .   'v 

**  The  general  tendency  of  all  the  stars  will  be  to  appear  to  tSe 
south  of  tnieir  predicted  places;  and  this  tendency,  seems  tipt-'fie 
greater  it  sputnern  than  in  northern. sta^s.  If  any  star  be  fou.ad 
north  of  its  predicted  place,  it  will  always  be  a  star  north  of  ,^ 
zenith,  and  the  quantity  oT  its  motion  extremely  small ;  there  tiify 
be  observed  a  much  greater  tendency  to  southern  motion  in  some 
parts  of  the  heavelis  than  in  opposite  or  distant  parts  as  t6  fight 
asoemiiA&y  .and  in  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  tieavemi'  tife 
southern  motion  seems  to  prevail.  A  sotithern  star,  as  Siriiuv  n* 
tilated  in  that  part  of  the  hearens  most  fiivaunible  for  southern 
tnotioi),  wiU  be  found  more  to  the  south  of  its  predicted  place  dUn 
Antaris,  situated  in  the  part  lea^t  favuorable  for  southern  |]&otidb ; 
though  it  is  itself  more  southward. 

**  Several  stars  have  moved  more  froln  their  predicted  places  than 
other  neighbouring  stars;  when  this  happens  the  motion  is  ahn^ 
southward.  I  have  yet  met  with  no  exception  to  this  rule :  not4i 
single  star  can  be  found  having  an  extra  tendency  to  northern  lap-^ 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  the  northern  motion  in  any  star  is  so  retj 
sm$H  that  it  would  nbv^r  have  excited  attention. 

••  A  very  great  deviation  will  be  fbund  in  three  very  bright  8tars» 
Capcflla,  Procybnv  and  Sinus ;  the  proper  motion  of  each  of  thtte 
is  southward :  it  thercjf^re  follows  that  these  proper  motions  are 
acoelerated.  The  proper  motion'  of  Arcturos  is  rery  great,  and 
likewise  southward,  his  sitiiated  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  the  southern  tendency  is  least  discernible,  and  is  nearly 
quiescent ;  its  proper  motion  in  polar  distance  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  uniform,  llieire  is  a  circumstance  which  desenrcs 
notice,  though  it  mHy  be  merely  accidental:  the  stars  in  fke 
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SHMfi^elf  Cktaldgfoe/ #4i«i0' l^i'dp^  mMioM  aM  sbuth^  ffeaMj 
iipfBl  InsfiWiiiber  tli^se  ttnit  are  fiorth  ;  yet  the  qfMdtitj  afaotttheni 
pvopev  aAOtion  0iLe6edft:i^  northeiti  in  the  pi^>portiotiof  4  te  1.** 

Mr.  Pdnd  does  tiot  at  present,  offer  a6y  coiyectare  on  the 
dadse  of  these  deviations,  but  rather  waits  anxiously  for  op- 
portanities  of  confirming  and  giving  greater  accuracy  to  tbe 
determinations  by  further  observation.  His  first  paper  was 
lead  April  18tb»  und  dorittg  the  sumttier  tbe  Astronomer 
itoyal  contmned  bis  observations  in  the  most  indefotigable 
■napnery  did  resqlts  of  which  ai^  given  in  the  second  paper 
or  appendix,  read  14th  November,  19S2. 
'•  Iifi  this  paper  he  cMimenees  by  stating  that  the  ebservK^ 
tions  made  daring  the  ^mmer  confirm  in  a  very  decided 
mmner  the  resaltfi^  whibh  6>rmed  tlie  subjedt  of  his  last  cem- 
monioation.  It  is  not  hi9  intention  to  propose  any  6xpkma^ 
tion  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  attirough  to 
an- 'experienced  astrottomer  many  obvious  conjectures  nata* 
ralty  present  themselves ."  but  the  value  of  all  liucb  conjee* 
tores,  be  well  observes,  it  will  require  perhaps  many  years 
10  detertuhie.  The  imiiiedSafe  el>ject  of  tbe  pi^sent  paper, 
preparatory  to  giving  the  detailed  view  of  the  results,,  is  to 
eonitder  the  feroe  ^  that  explatiatifon  of  the  diflerenees  in 
fvMtioiif  which  wilt  most  rttaidlily  occur  to  every  atitronomer, 
hamety,  tliat  the  whole  may  urise  eitdter  ^om  e^i^ir  eommrtted 
by  tlie  observer^  or  firotti  defect  in  tbe  iristrnmentfif.  Thi^ 
eiyeietum  would  i»  the  preseht  case  derive  greaieir  weight 
lit>ai  tbe  ciroumstanoe  tbat  the  obs^ations  of  thr^  dfstanf 
periods''  are  employed,  and  tbat  an  error  in  ihosd  of  eithei^ 
pjmod  (b»t  particularly  o^  tbe  two  latter)  would  materially 
affect  tbe  result  now  under  conmderation. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  remark  the  great  caution  wifh 
which  a  good  astronomer  will  view  the  results  obtained  ev(3n 
bytiiebe^t  instruments,  if  at  variance  with  any  received- 
doctrineff  in  astronomy..  More  particularlyi  he  observes, 
ongii4  this  suspicion  to  (>e  excited  when  such  .ancms^lie^  are 
fimi'd  t6  exist  a$  bear  some  direct  ratio  to  the  xenitk  dis-^ 
tWC'es  of  tbe  atara  ejanployed,  &o  (ar,  thim,.  asfbe  present 
aaoafcoMea  mia^  iqppear  to  correspond  to  dsffinrenees  in  ««- 
iiilh  diirtances,  thie  aslnondraer  aidmibi  that  the  inffiuence  of 
instrumental  imperfection  may  be  con^ideped  probaM^;* 
but  in  point  of  fact,  tbe  anomalies  in  question  always  appear 
to  bear  a  much  greater  reference  to  the  right  dBcensriotts  of 
the  stars  than  to  their  zenitti  distances. 

These  anomaKes,  io,  which  silone  be  attaches  any  itnport- 
itl€e,are  found  tobeof  thfsdeseriptioit.    * 

VM..  XVt  JAK.  19X4. 
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^*  I  foundyV  the  author jfayjs,  ^'  while  collecting  observiitioDS.  to 
from  a  catalogue  for  the  present  period,  that  I  could  more  nearly 
predict  the  deviation  of  a  star  from  its  computed  place,  by  know- 
ing its  right  ascension,  than  its  declination.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceiv.e  in  what  way  the.  error  of  an  instrument  for  measuring  de- 
clination, fixed  in  the  meridian,  can  be  occasioned  by  any  circum- 
stance depending  on  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  to  be  observed." 

Mr.  Pond  then  enters  upon  a  lengthened  examination  of 
his  results,  in  order  to  shew,  their  correspondence  with  the 
above  statement.  He  then  considers  the  probable  sources 
of  error  from  other  considerations.  A  very  curious  compa- 
rison arises  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  between  the 
merits  of  the  Dublin  instrument  and  that  at  Greenwich. 

Upon  the  vf^ne  of  these  researches  we  conceive  it  sapor-, 
fluoos  to  nfiakeany  comment ;  repeated  series  pf  observationsi, 
will  be  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  comment  upon  thotn^ 
Astronomy  Jias  something  in  its  character  of  a  kindred  imr, 
ture  to  that  of  the  system  of  nature  itself;  it  is  tl^e  science  o£ 
ageis ;  its  truths  are  built  up  from  the  collected  materials  bf- 
centuries ;  and  its  results  are  obtained  for  distant  posterity, 
to  appreciate  and  employ. 

The  other  paper  ^hich  we  have  named  relates  to  a.qikes-^ 
tion  of  a  different  nature,  e^nd  n^ore  delicate  investigattoa. 
than  the  former ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  a  series  of 
papers  which  the  astronomer  royal  has  at  different  times  con* 
tributed,  on  the  question  of  the  existence  t>f  any  sensiUe 
annual  parallax  in  such  of  the  fixed  stars  as  would  sjdem  ta 
afford  the  grea^st  facilities,  for  detecting  it.  The  obsecvaf-. 
tions  of  Dr.  Bripkley  are.  opposed,  to  tbese;  he  maintainuig 
that  the  parallax  of  several  stars .  is  a  very  sensible  quantity. 
Mr.  Popd  commences  his  paper  in  the  following  w:ords : 

**  My  former  experiments  with  a  fixed  telescope  on  »  Cygni 
hare  always  appeared  to  me  so  decisive  as  to  render  hopeless  any 
further  attempt  to  discover  its  parallax ;  but  respecting  that  of  » 
Lyrse,  my  observations  with  the  muraT  circle  were  not  equally  sa^ 
tisfactory ;  for  among  the  observatibns  of  this  scar  we  may  find 
occasional  discordances  that  admit  of  being  interpreted  in  form  of 
parallax ;  and  although  I  have  been  inclined  myself  to  attribute 
these  irregularities  to  other  causes,  yet  their  existence  made  it  de« 
sirable  to  institute  new  experiments." 

He  then  shews  that  the  method  with  a  fixed  telescope 
would  here  be  inapplicable;  he  has  therefore  employed  the 
mural  circle  to  investigate,  1st,  tlie  jdifference  of  p^allax 
between  y  Draconis  and  a  LyrsB  ;  2dly,  the  absolute  paral- 
lax of  the  latter  star:  the  Dublin  observations  had  given  the 
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psu^llax  of  the  farmer  star  as  insensible^  whilst  that  of  the' 
latter  was  a  very  perceptible  quantity. 

'We  have  only  space  to  mention  the  resalts,  which  are, 
1st,  that  the  difference  in  parallax  between  the  two  stars  is 
determined  by  Mr.  Pond  to  be  absolutely  imperceptible,  and: 
this  by  methods  which  he  shews  to  be  greatly  preferable  to 
those  formerly  adopted ;  2dly,  in  respect  to  the  absolute 
parallax  of  a.  LyraB,  he  considers  it  fully  established  that  it 
cannot  exceed  a  vory  small  fraction  of  a  second;  and 
enters  into  a  very  minute  and  satisfactory  account  of  the. 
possible  extent  of  the  influence  of  changes  of  temperature, 
which  are  in  the  result  fully  allowed  for. 

His  concluding  remark  we  consider  as  putting  the  whole 
question  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  we  copy  it. 

**  Notwitfistanding  the  importance  of  these  in vestagatiob^  to  the 
history  of  astronomy,  and  to  our  forming  a  correct  notion  of  the 
system  of  the  universe^  y^t  our.  decision  ultimately  turns  upon  so 
very  SBHull  a  quantity,  that  our  having  reduced  the  jnquiry  to  these 
narrow  limits,  rather  tends  to  shew  the  perfection  of  each  instru- 
ment than  the  defect  of  either.  On  former  occasions  I  considered 
the  question  of  parallax  in  the  particnlar  case  of  a  Lyras  as  unde- 
dded,  and  as  perfectly  open  to  future  investigation ;  but  the  ob. 
servationsof  the  present  year  have. produced  in  my  mind  a  con*! 
vldtion  approaching  to  moral  certainty*  The  history  of  annual 
parallax  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  in  proportion  as  instruments  have 
been  imperfect  in  their  construction,  they  have  misled  observers  into 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  sensible  parallax.  This  has  happened 
in  Italy  to  astronomers  of  the  very  nrist  reputation.  The' Dublin 
insfrument  is  superior  to  any  of  a  similar  construction  on  the  Conti^ 
nent;:  and  accordingly  it  shews  a  much  less  parallax  than  the  Ita- 
lian astronomers  imagined  they  had  detected.  Conceiving  that  I 
have  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Greenwich  instrument 
approaches  still  nearer  to  perfection,  I  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  this  is  the  reason  why  it  discovers  no  parallax  at 

These  papers  are  closed  by  an  extensive  set  of  tables 
giving"  the  results  of  the  various  observations  referred  to.  All 
these,  we  need  not  add,  require  the  closest  examination  from- 
the*  astronomical  enquirer,  in  order  to  the  substantiation  of 
the  facts  in  question.  They  are  arranged  with  an  admirable 
attention  to  distinctness  in  the  view  afforded  of  the  general 
inferences. 

Upon  the  branch  of  science  most  nearly  connected  with 
Astronomy,  that  of  Physical  Geography,  we  have  the  two 
following  papers,  which  complete  the  contents  of  the  present 
pact  of:tne 'Fransaclions^. 

No;.  8.    Observations  on  the  Heights  of  Pkces^  in  th» 

D  2  :•»' 
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Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great-Brilain,  and  upon  the  La- 
titude of  Arbury-Hill.     ByB.  Bevan,  Esq. 

The  interesting  question  respecting  the  observations  made 
at  Arbury-Hiil  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several  of  our 
ablest  mathematicians,  from  the  time  of  their  being  made  up 
to  the  present.  Mr.  Bevan's  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  3tock  of  suggestions  and  facts  from  which  the  truth  will 
probably  be  ultimately  elicited.  His  explanation  seems  at  least 
very  satisfactory,  provided  the  data  he  considered  sufficiently 
accurate.  He  has  obtained  the  height  of  the  station  in  ques- 
tion by  levelling,  to  theGrand  Junction  Canal,  from  which^ 
and  the  known  difference  of  level  of  the  various  canals  con* 
uected  with  it,  he  has  deduced  the  relative  elevations  of  the 
principal  points  in  that  part  of  the  country.  From  these 
operations  it  tesults  that  the  country  to  the  north  of  Arbnry 
suddenly  falls  about  400  feet,  and  continues  in  this  depressed 
siate  for  nine  or  ten  miles.  This  defect  of  matter  to  th^ 
northward  he  <^ontiders  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  sup^ 
posing  a  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  to  the  southward.  To 
Be^  how  this  would  agree  with  the  trigonometrical  operations/ 
he  calculated  the  li^titnde  of  Arbury  from  that  of  Blenheim^ 
by  means  of  the  distance  determined  in  the  survey.  The 
resulting  latitude  is  5  seconds  less  than  that  from  observa-. 
tion:  ev^n.when  the  latitude  of  Blenhieim  is  corrected  as 
proposed  by  Colonel'Mndge,  the  result  is  still  3  second^ 
fess;  and  when  calculated  from  the  latitude  of  pannose, 
i|  second.  All  these  results  concurring  to  prove  that  tli^ 
observed  latitude  by  the  zenith  sector  falls  .  to  the  nQrib'.af 
the.calculatedi  or  that  tbe  defiection  of  the  plumb-line  was  to  , 
the  south.  He  hene^  shews  that  the  length  of  a  degree 
calculated  on  the  supposition  of  tbe  latitudes  thus  deter- 
mined, maintains  a  regular  increase  to  the  northward  agree- 
ing with  the  assumed  general  figurd  of  tbe  ieartb.  T^he  rest 
of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
heights  of  places  determined  in  the  survey;  which  Mr. 
fievan  considers  erroneous,  and  gives  the  results  of  levelling 
to  the  canals. 

No.  4.  Corrections, applied  to  the  great  Meridional  arc 
measured  in  India  to  reduce  it  to  the  Parliamentary  Standard. 
By  laeutenant-Coloael  W.  Lambton,  F.R.S. 

The  nature  of  this  paper  prevents  our  giving  any  minute 
account  of  it.  The  work  it  applies  to  is  one  of  the  g^eatsst 
eCthe  kind  which  has  ever  been  undertaken;  aadtheaotbor 
saya»  in  4li€  conclusion  of  the  paper^  that  he  is  adTanoitig 
through  Hindostan  with  it,  and  seems  to  meet  with  no  obi 
sUtie  frcmt  Ike  nadi ve  Pvfaices.;  He  pronriseis  a  fbtt  aceooat  of 
it  when  completed^ 
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A&T.  IV.  A  Tour  through  the  Upper  iProvincee  of  Bin- 
dostan ;  cowiprising  a  Period  betwesn  the  Yeare  18Mm 
and  1814 :  mith  Remarks  and  authentic  Anecdotes.  '  To 
which  iis  annexed,  a  Guide  up  the  River  Ganges,  with  a 
Mfxp  from  the  Source  to  the  Mouth.  By  A*  D.  8vo. 
291  pp.  95.  Rivingtons.  1823. 

Mrb.  a.  D.  visited  the  stations  betwe^  Calcutta  and 
Meerat  at  various  times  of  the  ten  years  between  1804  and 
1814;  and  she  has  given  to  the  public  the  result  of  her 
obiiervattoDs.  Her  book  is  very  much  the  same  as  Mrs.  B. 
C.  or  Mrs.  E.  F.  might  be  expected  to  compile  under  similar 
circumstances ;  there  are  some  amusing  passages  is  it,  and 
with  these  we  shall  make  free. 

Ffom  Calcutta  to  Serampore  is  the  cockney  Paradise  of 
Bengal,  at  Krishna-nngger  this  Paradise  becomes  somewhat 
too  Patriarchal  for  comfortable  travellers..  One  tiger  growled 
in  a  bosh  and  frightened  the  horses  into  full  gallop;  a  second 
attacJL&d  a  sefvant  going  to  fetch  water,  and  was  only 
escaped  from  by  swimming;  two  others  were  found  asleep 
ib  a  field  of  high  grass  near  the  camp ;  and  a  wolf  succeeded 
id  carrying  off  a  lamb. 

Radge  Mahl  was  once  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  at  pre- 
sent it  is  falling  into  decay  ;  nevertheless,  it  still  supports  a 
BaHer,  who  makes  e^^cellent  bread  and  hot  rolls,  though  he 
is  obstinately  firm  against  the  innovation  of  muffins.  He 
(or  another  Baker  it  matters  not  which,)  was  promised 
eiteosive  custom  by  Mrs.  A.  D»,  provided  he  woujd  work 
according  to  the  European  receipt,  which  she  offered  to 
translate  into  Hindpstanee,  *' Pardon  me  XAdy"  wasbi^s 
reply,  "  my  father  never  made  them,  my  grandfather  never 
made  them,  and  how  shall  I  presume  to  do  it?  my  grapd- 
father  brought  up  sixteen  children,  my  father  fourteen 
children,  without  makmg  mtf keens,  and  why  should  not  1  !f . 

''Better  to  sit  than  stand ;  better  to  lay  (lie)  down  than  sit;; 
better  to  ^leep  than  either."  We  by  no  means  believe  tbn^t 
thi«  sentiment  is  ^cuUar  to  the  Hindus.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  A\  who  ar^  bcmest  Enough  to  jConfess  it  in  all  olimates. 
At  Baogul*poor  Mrs.  A.  D.  iiad  her  first  specimen  of  the 
prbgt^sB  of  conversion  among  ^e  natives. 

^A  iingalar  circunistanGe  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the 
W%ysX  ef  some  Missionaries,  whije  we  were  at  thos  place.  TheijBe 
gp^tlefsien  hai}  been  holding  ,  fiM-th  in  the  bazar,  and  Kaving 
pth^reA  iog^^r  a  numerous  assembijr  .of  the  peppk^  partici;^ 
My  ff  nmr]^  oftaf.as  bewtg  more^^^altentire  than  the  rest  $  ifi^!^^ 
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factor,  of  respectable  appearance ;)  when,  going  up  to  him,  the 
Missionary  asked  if^iie  had  been  convinced  by  the  argumeDts 
.he  had  heard  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  After  a 
.momeiit's  hesitation,  'What  will  you  give  me,'  said  the  nativje,  Uo 
vbecome  a  Christian?' — 'The  blessings  of  our  holy  religion  will 
/eward  you,'  replied  the  Missionary.  '  That  will  not  do,'  xetumed 
the  native  ;  'but  I'll  tell  you  what — If  you  will  give  me  a  Jac  of 
rupees,  and  two  English  ladies  for  my  wives,  I'll  consider  of  it.' 
'J^fk^  Missionary  was  indignant;  and,  but  for  the.  timely  inter- 
ference of  the  Mayor,  matters  might  have  taken  a  serious  turn.'' 

At  MoDghier  three  Brahmins  were  performing  their  annual 
penance  as  the  travellers  passed  through.  A  wooden  pole 
about  twenty  feet  high,  was  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  and 
from  three  very  long  bamboos  placed  horizontally  across  this 
staff  the  three  ascetics  were  suspended  by  large  iron  hooks 
passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  their  backs,  immediately 
under  the  shoulder.  They  hung  for  about  a  quarter  of  ah 
hour,  swinging  round  with  wonderful  velocity.  A  breadth 
of  cloth  was  tied  round  the  waist  of  each,  and  fastened  to  the 
book  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall  in  case  the  flesh  gave  way, 
and  it  was  understood,  that  each  exhibitor  underwent  »x 
months  probation  beforehand,  in  which  his  back  was  daily 
prepared  by  gradual  boring.  The  part  grows  callous  by 
friction,  and  is  so  hardened,  that  at  the  time  of  sospension  no 
blood  is  drawn  from  it;  a  circumstance  which  the  priests 
artfully  ascribed  to  a  miracle.  The  principal  actors  in  this 
mummery  are  ranked  by  the  populace  almost  as  deities,  and 
generally  collect  money  enough  to  support  themselves  for 
tiie  remainder  of  their  lives.  Another  penance  wlych  Mrs. 
A.  *D.  afterwards  witnessed,  must  occasion  far  more  real 
suffering. 

**  Going  out  one  evening  earlier  than  usual,  we  espied  a  mah 
seated  on  a  square  of  ground,  measuring  about  six  feet  across, 
(a  little  raised,)  surrounded  by  a  fire  made  of  a  kind  of  peat,  and 
himself'  besmeared,  head  and  all,  with  ashes.  A  more  deplorable 
object  I  never  beheld.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  that  he  sat  thus, 
with  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  and  his  head  bare,  from  ^un-rise 
to  sun-set,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow ;  that  he  was  a  Brahmin,  and  this 
a  voluntary  penance— and  a  dreadful  penance  it  must  have  been ; 
for  the  fire  was  within  his.  reaph  all  the  way  round,  and  he  kept 
cpnstantly  replenishing  it. ,  No  one  but  a  Hindoo,  or  one  of  Don 
Juan's  friends^  could  have  supported  it.  I  do  really  think  that  he 
inyst  have  washed  himself  with  something,  and  so  become  fireL 
^roof ;  otherwise,  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  fire  together  he 
must  surely  have  been  melted;  or  perhaps  his  safety  lay  in  having 
nothing  to  melt,  for  he  was  literally  only  skin  and  bone.''   P.  iS4. 
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Of  two  stories  which  Mrs.  A.  D.  heard  at  Bankipore,  we 
believe  the  second  ;  the  first  is  too  good  to  be  trae. 

^^  A  malefactor  having  committed  some  crime  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  received  tlie  awful  fiat  with  so  much  cool- 
nessy  that  the  Judge  was  disposed  to  believe  the  man  had  not 
Understood  him,  and  accordingly  caused  it  to  be  repeated  by  one 
bf  the  native  cdunsellors.  The  man  replied,  that  he  understood 
the  Judge  very  well.  *  You  are  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,^  repeat- 
M  tlie  barrister.  *  Saheb  ko  koasi,*  *  as  the  gentleman  pleases,' 
returned  the  culprit,  and  followed  his  conductor  out  of  court, 
apparently  unconcerned.  A  few  days  elapsed  before  the  sentence 
could  be  put  into  execution;  and  when  brought  forth,  as  they 
9upposed^  to  sufier  the  punishment  of  his  crime,  there  appeared 
guite  a .  different  person.  This  being  reported  to  the  Judge,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
tibe  other  had  given  this  man  three  rupees  to  be  handed  in  his 
jplace.  The  former  one  had  of  course  made  his  escape ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  substitute  was  afraid  of  bemg  dis. 
charged,  lest  he  might  insist  upon  his  refunding  the  three  rupees; 
which  he  had  spent,  he  said,  on  metais^  cakes  of  which  they  are 
particularly  fond,  made  of  sugar  and  fiour. 
;  *^  Another  inktante,  though  of  a  less  serious  nature,  occurred  on 
the  petBon  of  a  palankeen  bearer  in  our  service,  who  asked  leave 
to  go  to  hit  vilkge  and  be  married.  This  was  the  only  time  of  the 
year  they  do  marry.  His  master  told  him  that  he  could  not  spare 
oim  immediately,  but  that,  before  the  marrying  season  was  over,  be 
should  go.  *  Jf  eha  Saheb,^  *  very  well,  Sir,'  replied  the  bearer^ 
*  next  year  will  do  as  well.' "   P.  63. 

When  a  Hindu  wishes  to  marry,  the  bride  is  iotrodaceii 
to  ber  intended  husband,  but  is  not  allowed  to  remain  witli 
bim.  '  The  males  and  females  of  the  two  families  about  to  be 
connected  feast  together,  with  the  customary  separatioH  of 
the  sexes,  as  long  as  the  girl's  parents  can  afford  it. .  Three 
j^ears  then  elapse,  during  which,  the  betrothed  remains  ia  i^ 
particalar  apartment  of  her  father's  house,  from  which  sh^  is 
not  permitted  to  move  unveiled.  After  this  apprenticesbip, 
she  is  considered  capable  of  the  duties  of  d  housewife ;  the 
eontract  is  drawnr  up  and  the  guests  are  invited.  The  invi- 
tations are  conveyed  by  sending  cloves  or  cardamum  seeds; 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  parties.  The  entertainments 
last  for  three  days ;  during  the  two  first,  only  intimate 
Ariends  are  expected :  on  the  second,  all  the  women,  except 
the  bride  and  her  relatives  under  seven  years  of  age,  proceed 
fo'  the  house  of  tbe  bridegroom,  and  tinge  his  head  and  the 
palms  of  iris  hands  with  mindy,  a  sweet  smelling  shrub,  pro- 
ducing when  bruised,  a  britliailt  red.  Clad  in  a  yenoW 
torban  and  waistband,  with  yellow  cloth  shoes,  and  bestrid- 
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k^  JtV^  l^ert  ?n4  richest  caparisoned  horsa  \x%  can  ^get,  the 
bappv  yoatb  retMrn^  with  tbe  procession.  On  bi«  s^rivat 
thQ  feast  is  renewed  by  the  men  under  an  awning*  b^  the 
ifroipen  within  the  bouse*  The  bride  is  then  cQuveyed  from 
Ji^ff  fath^'s .house  in  a  covered  cart,  followed  by  a^hnge  iraiii 
^pr^ents ;  for  e^ch  relative  is  in  duty  bound  to  mak^  soim 
oi^erlpj^  on  tlie  <>cQS^ion>  £^nd  escorted  by  the  bridegroom's 
friends,  shooting,  curvetting,  flonrishing  swoids,  firing 
matchlocks^  and  each  in  some  part  of  his  dress  omam^itM 
ivitha  scrap  of  ydlow  colour.  The  ceremony  condodes 
with  a  wedding  supper.  The  use  of  mindy  is  not  oonBned 
to  buptials  only,  it  is  a  general  article  in  the  toilet ;  and  is  as 
constantly  required  for  the  roots  of  jail  their  nails,  as  SolwuA 
IS  to  heighten  the  briHianey  of  the  eyes.  One  other  custom 
regarding  the  person,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  East ;  we  know 
ipany  an  English  fair  one  who  would  not  suffer  her  locks  to 
encounter  the  scissors,  unless  while .  the  moon  is  pn  thd 
increase. 

.    The  tenacity  of  the  Hindoos  as  to  caste,  is  illustratod  l^y 
the  following  melancholy  narri^tive. 

**  A  young  Hindoo  girl,  of  superior  beauty,  had  by  chance  been 
•ten  and  admired  by  a  youth  of  the  same  religiop  but  of  iofi^rior 
easie^  Knowing  the  latter  to  be  an  insurmountable  bmrrier  to  the 
parents'  consent,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  elope  with  and 
marry  him  in  his  own  villi^.  Her  family  soon  discovered  thdr  * 
retreat,  and  contrived  by  stratagem  to  get  her  again  in  their  power. 
Accordingly  her  mother  was  despatched  to  negotiate  the  pretended 
reconciliation,  and  prevail  on  her  to  return,  iu' order  that  the  mar- 
riage might  be  properly  celebrated  at  her  father's-  house.  The 
poor  girl,  delighted  at  tne  prospect  of  sp  fortunate  an  issue,  readily 
accompanied  ner  mother^  aina  was  received  by  her  &ther  i^d 
brother  with'Open  arms.  When  three  days  had  ielapsed,  and  no 
inarriage  feast  been  proclaimed,  she  began  to  suspect  tnetreachery^ 
and  determined  on  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
husband  she  had  chosen.  A  fevourable -one  seemed  to  present 
itself;  but  shQ  had  not  been  gene  long,  before  she  was  evertakep 
by  her  brother,  who  affected  to  sympatl]^ze  with,  and  offered  to  see 
hei^  safe  home.  The  road  lay  through  an  unfrequented  path,  whidi 
'  taking  advantage  of,  he  drew  his  sword  *,  and  severed  her  bead 
iJFopi  the  bedy.  She  was  found  th6  nitxt  morning  weltering  in  her 
tdood*  The  father  and  brother  were  immediately  apprehendeiU 
a|id,  wl|nderf^l  to  relate,  not  only  confessed  the  crime,  but  exulted 
ip  the  accompiishoAent  of  it ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Judge 
io.  panish*  them  \  for,  unhappily,  the  Mahometan  law,  by  which 
natives  of  every  description. are  tried,  is  so  arbitrary  as  to  mvest 
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.  ^i^rentQ  wiiib  fmliniit^d  autboriiy  over  tlietr  children*  ^ven  lo  ike 
4f|>riTiDg  tbeoi  of  life;  and  it  b^ing  proved  in  evideoce  that  the 
Mon  onlj^  obeyed  hjs.  fa^er'rg  orders,  the^  were  both  acquitted^" 

■p.  67.  ■ 

'    We  need  not  exiraot  nor  conibeDt  open  the  often  toid  tale 

of  the  burning  of  a  Hindu  widow.     One  of  these  taori#o<d8 

•  oocerred  daring  Ifrs^  A.  D*8.  stay  at  Allahabad.     Itapfieara 

to  haye  been  quite  yolcmtary  <m  the  part  of  the  wotnan:    Hdr 

fath^  hinself  and  the  Earopean  anthoritie?  in  vain  endeA- 

yonred  to  dissuade  her.     She  ims  the  wife  of  a  Brahmid,  abd 

ifBB  irtolj  resolved,  according  to  her  olyn  declaration^  io 

imtnertdliz^  hei^  name,  and  shew  her  fomily  the  way  to  heaveik. 

The 'origin  of  the  cast6ni  is  variously  imputed  io  tiie  jealousy 

"of  the  men,  ai^d  to  a  necessary  precaution  aigaittsl  poison** 

•4Hgc;    •      .       '  •  ■;•'•"' 

-  The  train  of  servants  att^datit  upon  a  family  in  IndvAf  is 

'tiet«  tittle  disproportibned  to  European  notions  ofoomfiirt; 

^irt  die  manifest  distinctions  of  religion  and  of  0a9U,  make  it 

'necessary  to  have  a  separate  individqai  for  almost  eV^ry 

-separate  domestic  employment.    There  must  be  the  Klua^ 

-semmahi  or  honse  steward-;  Xyro Kismnidars^  ox  table  wftiterri, 

to  each  person  of  the  family,  who  scrupulously  Odhflae  them- 

iselyes  to  that  6nf  to  which  they  are  ilssigned ;  an  ai^r  ^ 

bdtler;  a  fnasauljie  or  under  footman ;  Bsei  (eight  or  ten^ 

of  palankeen  bearers;  a  hircarah  oh  running  footman,  a 

nroikr  or  head  bearer,  and  his  assistant,  and  two  dirjees  or 

t^itors. 

*^  The  idea  one  has  of  a  tailor  in  England,  by  no  means  answers 
llie,  description  of  a  dirjeein  India.  Thej^r  pre  properly  speakips^ 
^sempsters^  or  as  sempstress  in  the  fboifile,  so  sempster  in  the  mate. 
They  make  up  no  gentlemen's  clothes,  except  they  be  of  cottoi^'; 
init  are  exceedingly  expert  in  making  ladies'  dresses,  •  espeei^lh^ 
"  from  a  copy,  which  they  imitate  with  the  greatest  exactness*  1 
.Mice  knew  of  a  ridiculous  circuknstance  that  happened  in  this  waiy. 
■Gentlemen  inlndia,  during  thehotseason,  wear  in$  white  jackets, 
made  pf.  shirt  cloth.  One  ef  these  beiiig  a  little  torn  at  the  elbaw» 
•was  given  to  the  ditje^  to  repair»<and  he  put  a  small  patch  upon  it : 
t^  short  time  afterwards,  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged, 
wished  to  have  some  new  ones  made,  and  this  being  inadvertently 
ipven  for  a  pattern^  all  the  new  ones  appeared  with  precisely  the 
same  patch  on  each  elbow."'  P.  9$. 

^  To  these  must  be  added  tiie  women  servants  and  the 
washerifuin^s  family.  If  there  are  children,  each  has  its  se« 
parate  attendant ;  and  after  all,  it'  there  is  a  farm,  the  follow- 
ing ont'door  officers  are  yet  wanting  i — a  Iherjf^wattah,  or 
sliephtfnt;  -u  tnoorfjf^miHcA^  or  poaltry-miin;  a  Boor-wallah, 


''t>r  fi^jtie-hel'd  ;  affprry-u^ihf  or ox*herd ;  amahdwat,  or  ele- 
'  ^hdnt-i>driver ; .  a  Jrul^Mxn,  or  caniel-driYer ;  tt  ayce,  •  or  gH^- 
etrtfer  to  l?slch  horse;  at^arpeht^r,  (wo  or  three  gardenera, 
and  a  clashie  to  pitch  touts  and  flog  the  other  Servants.  All 
'  tbeH^  live  somewhere  about  the  premises,  and  bdong  even  to 
;  a  moderate  establishment. 

Sadat  Alliy  the  Nawaab  of.Lucknow,  lives  magtiifi€ei;itly» 
atid  is  very  foG^d  of  the  English.     His  table  out-does  that  of 
oar  own  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  minister.    That  nobleman 
'always  placed  one  French  and  one  Bnglish  dinner  appn  his 
i)»oard:  to  these  the  Nawaab  of  Lack  now  adds  one  Hindo- 
i^tannee.    Wine^  of  course^  he  caanot  drink  ;  but  he  heartily 
ffledged  Mrs.  A-  D.  in  English  syrup^  (cherry  brandy.)  Qdr 
'Government  placed  him  on  th^  throne^  to  which  be  w^  the 
legitimate  saccesso%  hot  which  he  had  nearly  lost  by  asowi^i- 
:  tion  ;  8^d  his  gratitude  has  always  been  strongly  marked  ^   In 
;  JiOi^d  Lake's  eampaign^  age^nst  the  Mahrattas^iie  volanteered 
i^o  the  army  six  faandred  camels^  five  handred  horses,  -ooe 
hundred  and  fifty  elephants^  one  thousand  bullocks^  and  aay 
.iiumber  of  wdggons  which  were  needed.  In  the  second  cam- 
paign he  advanced  twelve  lacs  of  Tnpees^  (<£  150«000,)  without 
interest  for  eighteen  months.     Haying  received  a  large  |>ack- 
age  of  Worceister  chinas  he  invited  the  whole  Settlement  to  a 
breakfast  a  lafourcheit^.    One  hundred  persons  sat  down  Ui 
«uph  an  entertainment  as  the  Arabian  Nights  describe;  but 
the  English  could  scarcely  preserve  their  gravity,  when  they 
perceived  more  than  twenty  most  inappropriate  vessels  filled 
with  milk,  and  arranged  down  the  centre  oi  the  table.     The 
guests  did  not  explain  Ihe  mistake,  and  the  host  was  some- 
what mortified  at  their  abstinence  from  that  which  he  had, 
with  so  much  care  and  display,  provided  as  a  favorite  bever- 
age.    ''  I  thought"  he  observed  innocently,  **  that  tb?  il&glish 
were  very  fond  of  milk." 

The  Nawaab  is  a  man  .of  gallantry,  and '^  knowing  Mrs.  A. 
D*s  predilection  for  poetry,"  he  presented  her  with  some  sen^ 
timental  Persian  lines,  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Maho^ 
tnet,  of  which  the  lady  in  turn  presents  the  English  readeir 
with  a  translation,  written  (as  we  presume)  by  Mrs.  A.  D; 
herself.  It  is  really  a  very  nice  copy  of  verses ;  bat  we  think 
there  is  more  amusement  to  be  found  in  the  following  prose 
translation  of  a  native  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
during  the  fair  traveller's*  absence,  had  promised  to  visit  her 
baby. 

**^  To  the  Begum  — —  of  exalted  rank,  source  of  radiance  and 
dignity,  may  her  godd  fortunes  be  perpetual  1 ! 
<*  After  representing  to  the  Presence  illumining  the  world,  that 
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our  fervent  wishes  for  the  honour  of  kuning  the  footsteps  of  her  who 
19  the  ornament  of  the  Soltanas  of  the  East,  aite  constant  and  never- 
ceasine;  her  slave  hegs  to  make  known  to  the  lllttstriousr  Percep- 
tion, that  he  this  morning,  when  about  two  watches  of  the  day  were 
pest,  agreeable  to  the  commands  resembling  fate,  presented  him- 
self at  the  threshold  of  the  Dotdet  Khannan,"  (Palace  of  Riches,) 
**  now  darkened  by  the  absence  of  its  brightest  luminary ;  and 
having  made  known  his  desire^  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  bc^ 
holding  the  radiant  countenance  of  the  infant,  resembling  in  beauty 
the  moon  of  fourteen  days,  when  with  inexpressible  joy  he  per- 
ceived that  the  rose-bud,  (in  whose  presence  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  blush,)  fanned  by  the  zephjnrs  of  healthi  was  expanding 
with  a  erace  far  beydnd  his  feeble  powers  of  description.  Having 
made  the  most  minute  inquiries  respecting  all  matters  fitting  for 
him  to  be  informed  of,  your  slave  learned  that  the  infant,  and  the 
two  cjrprus-shaped  damsels  attendant  on  the  threshold,  pass  their 
days  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  The  fawn*eyed  nymph  *,  whose 
beaming  beauty  fills  with  envy  the  splendid  empress  of  the  night ; 
whose  voice  makes  the  plamtive  bird  of  a  thousand  notes*' 
(nightingale)  *^  hang  his  head  in  despair ;  she  whose  fragrant  looks 
cause  to  dissolve  in  sorrow  the  less  odoriferous  amber ;  with  a  grace 
which  would  have  covered  with  blushes  the  lovely  Leila^  and  made 
more  frantic  the  enamoured  Mufnoan,  begged  her  humble  assur- 
ance of  eternal  obedience.  . 

**  Thus  much  it  was  fitting  this  slave  should  represent ; — what 
further  trouble  shall  he  presume  to  give  ? 

"  May  the  sun  of  felicity  and  wealth  be  ever  luminous.'' 
P.  106. 

The  Begum  Samroo  proved  a  useful  friend  at  Delhi.  She 
18  the  widow  of  an  European,  who  having  entered  the  Mah- 
raita  service,  fell  in  love  with  her,  stole  her  from  her  friends, 
married  and  educated  her  in  the  Romish  faith. 

<<  Since  his  death,  which  happened  many  years  ago,  she  married 
Monsieur  L'Oiseaux,  a  French  officer  in  the  Mahratta  service, 
under  General  Perron.  Being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  a  large 
territory  that  had  been  purchased  with  the  riches  amassed  by 
Sumroo,  and  having  regular  organized  troops  in  her  service,  she 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief.  But  either 
owing  to  the  natural  fickleness  of  her  disposition,  or  that  she  found 
him  difficult  to  manage,  she  soon  took  an  inveterate  dislike,  and 
formed  a  project  to  get  rid  of  him.  Having  won  over  the  troops 
to  her  views,  she  caused  a  pretended  revolt  an^ong  them  -,  when, 
agreeable  to  the  arrangement  she  h^  made,  they  seized  and  car- 
ried her  to  a  place  of  confinement.  Her  emissaries  immediately 
eoaveyed  the  tidings  of  it  to  L'Oiseaux ;  (who  was  enjoying  him- 
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«0lf  it  W^  of  his  htintipg  seati;)  aad  this  account  was  quiqklj  fol^ 
I<>wed  up  by  anot^eri  purporting  that  th«  Begum  I)sui  destrojed 
herself  by  swallowing  a  large  diamond  ring  that  6he  usoally  woro 
on  her  finger.  She  foresaw  the  e&ct  this  intelligence  would  pro« 
4ufCts  on  the  timid  mind  of  the  Frenchman,  who  immediately  became 
so  akttiiedy  that  with  a  pistol  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  No 
sooner  was  tb^  Begum  infoimed  of  the  event,  than  she  quitted  her 
prison^  resumed  the  reins  pf  governmeat,  and  every  thing  agaiii 
wore  the  fac6  of  p^ce.  This  woman  lias  an  uncommoii  Swce  of 
natural  abilities,  with  a  strength  of  mind  rarely  aiet  with,  piarticur 
lady  in  a  female.  The  natives  say  that  she  was  bom  a  polipcianj 
has  aUi€9  every  where»  and /#*!>»</$  no  where.  Her  own  dominions 
aad  principal  residence  is  at  Sirfhnah^  about  twenty  miles  from 
Meerat,  and  a  day's  jpurney  from  Delhi,  She  adheres  to  the 
MussulQ(mn  mode  of  living  as  far  as  respects  food,  but  no  fai^tber* 
Sb6  bafi  not  the  slightest  fancy  for  the  sedusion  they  imposei;,  oi| 
the  oontrairy»  frequently  entertaining  large  parties  in  a  sun^ptupjUS 
m^ner»  both  at  her  palace  in  DelU  and  at  Sirdanah.  During 
Lord  Lake's  sojourn  at  Delki^  he  was  her  frequent  guest.  They 
uted  ftequently  to  sit  down  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  to 
<linner ;  and  when  the  ladies  of  the  party  retiredi  she  would  remain 
smokiiig  her  hookahi  for  she  made  it  a  point  never  to  leave  hey 
*  pipe  half  smoked/ .  This  Princess  has  been  frequently  known  to 
command  her  army  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  on  on^ 
occasion,  during  :th^  reign  of  the  Gmperor  Shato  AUum^  she  is  said 
to'have  saved  the  Mogul  Empire  by  rallying  and  encouraging'  he^ 
troops,  when  .those  of  the  Emperor  were  flying  before  the  enemy. 
In  consequence  of  which,  Shaxn  Allum  immediately  created  her  m 
Princess,  or  Begi^m,  in  her  own  right,  to  take  rank  next  after  the 
royal  fismilv.  He  also  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Zaboo^iisa. 
which  signifies  ^ornament  of  her  sex.'  Her  features  aie  still  hand* 
eome,  although  she  is  now  advanced  in  years.  She  is  a  small  wo* 
man,  delicately  .formed^  with  beautiful  hazel  eyes  $  a  nose  Some* 
what  inclined  to  the  acquilincy  a  complexion  very  little  darEer  than 
an.  Italian,  with  the  finest  turned  hand  and  arm  I  ever  beheld, 
Zophany,  the  pamter,.  when  he  saw  her,  pronounced  k  a  perfect 
model.     She  is  universally  attentive  and  polite.''    P.  HB. 

This  lady  introduced  Mrs.  A.  D.  to  the  Royal  family  in 
their  private  apartments^  The  Emperors  is  about  fifty,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Tamerlane.  The  Empress,  about  half  bis  age, 
and  not  of  royal  extraction.  The  introduction  was  not  gra-^ 
tuiton$.*-*-It  is  onstomary  to  present  fonr  gold  inofaars  (£8) 
to  the  Emperjor,  and  two  to  the  Empress.  This  was  meet 
gracioasly  received/' and  in  retnm  Mrs.  A.  D's.  month  was 
crammed  with  half  a  betel-nut  from  the  imperial  casket,  and 
her  shoulders  covered  with  two  *green  shawls  by  the  hands  of 
her  Majesty. 

We  may  omit  the  description  of  the  Taiye  Mahl  at  Agra, 
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"Ae  monnment  erected  in  1719,  by  the  Emperor.  Shaw  Jeban, 
to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  wife  Montana  MhuL  The 
model  recently  exhibited  in  London,  has  probably  been  visited 
by  many  of  oar  readers ;  and  if  it  is  slUI  being  exhibited,  we 
recommend  those  who  have  not  seen  it  to  bse  no .  time  in 
so  doing.  At  Delhi  is  a  wonderful  brazen  pillar,  which  rivals 
the  whetstone  of  Attus  Navios^ 

<<Thi8  pillar  is  of  solid  brass,  twenty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  in 
etrcumference.  Tradition  reports  it  to  have  b^n  placefd  there  by 
a  Rajah  named  Pafcuooltff  the  founder  of  Delhi:  to  which  he  wias 
induced  by  his  superstitious  reliance  on  a  Brahmin,  who  told  him, 
when  be  was  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  city,  that  pro« 
vided  he  placed  his  feat  of  government  on  the  head  of  the  serpen! 
that  supports  the  world,  his  throne  and  kingdom  would  last  for  ever. 
This  pillar  was  accordingly  struck,  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot, 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  Brahmin,  wo  announced  to  the 
Rajah  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  One  of  the 
courtiers,  jealous  of  the  increasing  influence  of  this  Brahmin,  pre- 
tended to  have  dreamed  that  the  place  on  which  the  pillar  stood 
was  not  the  head  of  the  serpent,  which  he  alone  in  consequence  of 
his  nightly  vision,  had  the  power  to  point  out.  The  Rajah  imme« 
diately  gave  directions  for  the  pillar  to  be  taken  up.  The  Brah- 
toin  appeared  equaHy  anxious  that  it  shouhl  be ;  *  for,'  said  he, 
*ff  J  am  right,  you  will  find  it  stained  with  brains  and  blood ;  but 
if  it  prove  otherwise,  sacrifice  me,  and  pin  your  faith  upon  the 
coinrtier.'  The  experiment  ended,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the 
OMifusion  of  the  courtier  and  eternal  honour  of  the  Brahmin,  who 
literally  contrived  that  it  should  appear  as  he  had  predicted, 
covered  with  brains  and  blood.  The  Rajah  in  cdnsequence  loaded 
hiih  with  riches,  and  the  people  ever  after  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
superior  being."     P.  165. . 

^e  Imperial  menagerie  is  well  stocked  with  tygers,  lynxes, 
leopardl,  bysBuas,  and  various  monkies ;  but  there  are  no  Hons. 
These  animals  lead  a  most  luxurious  existence  under  marble 
colonnades.  Thev  roared  loudly  and  fretted  much  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Mrs.  A.  D.  and  her  friends,  and  the  keeper  said 
they  were  frightened  at  the  sight  of  so  many  white  faces. 
The  gardens  contain  little  that  is  rare,  and  are  tiresomely 
laid  oqt  in  the  Dutch  style.  The  apartments  of  the  palace 
are  decorated  with  marble  columns  and  pavement^  but  to  an 
European  eye  are  miserably  unfurnished-*-a  carpet,  a  chan- 
delier, and  a  cushion  for  one  only,  are  the  sole  articles  ad- 
mitted, and  chairs  and  tables  are  equally  unknown  and  un- 
needed. 

The  following  particulars  respect  the  shawl  manufacture : 

<<  Most  shawls  are  exported  unwashed,  and  fresh  from  the  loom. 
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They  are  better  washed  and  packed  at  Umrutseer^  than,  at  Cash^ 
mere^  where  they  are  manufactured.  Sixteen  thousand  looms  are 
supposed  to  be  in  constant,  motion  there,  each  of  them  giving 
employment  to  three  men,  whose  wages  are  about  three  pice  a 
day.  It  IS  calculated  that  eighty  thousand  shawls  are  disposifd  of 
annually.  The  wool  from  Tibett  and  Tartary  is  the  best,  because 
ifche  goat  which  produces  it  thrives  better  there :  twenty-four  pounds 
wei^t  of  it  sells  at  Cashmere,  if  of  the  best  sort,  for  twenty  rupee? ; 
an  inferior  and  harsher  kind  may  be  procured  for  half  the  money. 
The  wool  is  spun  by  women,  and  afterwards  coloured..  When- the 
shawl  is  made,  it  is  carried  to  the  custom-house  and  stamped,,  and. 
a  duty  paid  agreeable  to  its  texture — one-fifth  of  the  yalue.  Tha 
persons  employeid  sit  on  a  b^nch  at  the  finame,  sometin^  foi^: 
people  at  each  frame  ;  but  if  the  shawl  is  a  plahione,  only  twQ^ 
A  mie  shawl,  with  a  pattern  all  oyer  it,  takes  nearly  a  year  in 
making.  The  borders  are  worked  with  wooden  needles,  having  a 
separate  needle  for. each  colour.  There  is  a  head  man  who  super- 
intends and  describes  the  pattern.  The  rough  side  of  the  shawl  is 
uppermost  while  manufacturing."    P.  187. 

Rain,  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindostan,  differs  in  some 
respects  from  rain  elsewhere.  Before  it  falls,  the  ground  has 
been,  saturated  by  extreme  heat.  "The  first  shower  or  two 
causes  the  earth  to  smoke,  and  (such  you  can  almost  fancy  io 
be  the  case)  to  hiss,  like  water  falling  upon  a  hot  plate  of 
iron"  Elephants  are  caught  a  Ya  Macheath,  between  two 
decoy  females,  who  "  preserve  their  ascendancy  by  pushing 
him  with  great  violence  from  one  ^o  another,  till  the  poor 
animal  is  so  bewildered  that  he  does  not.  know  whioh  way  to 
turn.'*  .... 

A  very  useful  appendix,  is  ai^ne^edto  the  volume,  ^'A 
Guide  up  the  River  Ganges,  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnporie; 
Futteh  (rhur,  Meerat,  Sec*,  with  the  correct  distance  of  every 
station,  and  what  they  produce."  We  recommend  this  Guide 
as  a  manual  to  every  raw  civilian  or  cadet*  "[tliose  accus-i 
tpmed  to  the  slang  of  London  fashion,  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  between  Ochree  and  Dalmow,  in  consequence  of 
the  shallows,  the  dandies  are  compelled  to  walk,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  distance,  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  a  penance 
to  which  the  Occidental  animals  of  this  genus  would  strenu-* 
ously  object ;  and  all  voyagers  may  be  glad  to  profit  by  the 
following  .most  important  warning,  with  which  we  shall  take 
our  leave. — *'  Kemember  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  supplies  before 
you  i^ave.  Futteh  Ghur,  as  nothing  more  can  be  got  until  you 
arrive  at  Meerat." 


y  ; 
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Art.  v.    a  Sermon^  preached  in  ike  Cathedral  Chur^* 
of  St.  Saviour* s,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Hon,  and  Ven,i 
Archdeacon  de  Orey^  on  Thursday^  September  11, 1828. 
By  Arthur  H.  Kenney^  1>1  JD.  Rector  of  St.  Olave,  Souik-  * 
Hoark.     Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Cteryy  assembled 
at  the  Visitation.  8vo.  86  pp.  2s,     Rivhigtons.  1828. 

This  is  a  correct,  compreased,  and  forcible  statement  of  the 
duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  /  The  word'  which  the  clergy  ^ 
are  bound  '  to-  preach/  tod  the  lives  which  they  are  not  less 
boand  to  lead,  are  described  in  very  energetic  language.  • 
Disavowing  the  character  of  lecturer  or  adviser  of  the  reve- 
rend assembly  which  he  addressed,  Dr.  Kenney  wishes  to 
be  considered  as  declaring  in  the  face  of  the  public,  those 
sacred  duties  which  the  clergy  hold  themselves  bound  to 
perfdrm,  according  to  their  fidelity  in  fulfilling  which,  they 
acknowledge  that  they  ought  to  be  judged  at  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion  here,  and  know  that  they  shall  be  judged  at  the 
tribunal  of  God  hereafter. 

The/  word*  which  Timothy  was  required  to  preach,  is  re- 
presented as  comprehending  '  the  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  which  the  Apostles  and  first  Fathers  practically- 
taught,  and  which  are  detailed  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church.' 
Having  briefly  stated  these  leading  points,  the  learned  writer 
proceeds  to  show  in  what  manner  they  may  be  turned  to  a 
practical  account;  and  ander  this  head  he  adverts  with  much 
piety,  and  much  eloquence  to  the  atonement,  the  intercession, . 
justification  through  faith,  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  resurrection  of  the*  dead. 
Hie  passage  which  relates  to  the  fourth  of  these  subjects 
fumishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the  preacher'^  nSanner. 

*\  in  preaching  die  gr^at  doctrine  of  the  divinity  pf  our  Lord  ancl. 
Saviour — a  doctrine  plainly  and  repeatedly  declared  in  the  Scrip-. 
tiMres,  and  clearly  running  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment—what strong  arguments  for  the  Christian  duties,  do  we  find 
essentially  cpnpected  with  it!  the  all-sufiicieBcy  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice^— the  unbounded,  loye  and  mercy  of  God — the  unutterably . 
dreadful  guilt  and  danger  of  sin— -the  certainty  of  the  Saviour's 
ali-powerful  succour  to  Christians  in  the  path  of  humble  duty — His 
entire  ability  to  fulfil  his  sacred  word  of  promise,  to  send  his  Holy 
Spirit^ from,  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  answer  to  the.  faithful  Chris- 
tian's prayer-r-fhe  reasonableness  of  such, a  Being  having  purchased ; 
even  the  happiness  of  heaven  for  his  servants >- all  these  and  other 
ailments  for  Christian  duty  we  justly  enforce,  as  flowing  fi*om 
and  essentially  connected  with,  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
Redeemer's  divipity.     In  truth,  this  sacred  doctrine  naay  well  be , 
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cohfltdered  as  the  grand  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  of  Chris, 
tionf ly.    He  who^  is  detenliitted  td'ran  ettiiifted  irfch  eenteraplatiag^ 
the  Lord  Jesur  Christ  merely  as  a  htoito  ihstmmeiit  en  eanh,  ve- 
veatiag  a  code  of  koosal  .Imra^  anl  confiriniiig  tli^m  by  hii  life  Aod 
death  —He  wb(»  is  determiaed  to.  resis  Satisfied  wkh  sueli  H  misenAly 
partial  and  superficfial  view,  pr  soch  a  falfaoious  «ad  degrading  «e- 
porty  of  the  divine  scheme  of  man's  redemption ;  and  who  will  not 
farther  examine  into  or  feel  the  saCred  truths  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
jieiy  stands  yet»  as  it  were^  at  the  enteide  of  the  Itmpke,  wMks 
which  the  rays  of  divine  trs^  beam  from  the:me#<7;iseat  of  God.*^ » 
FeBo^oservaats  of  the  divine   Saviour  L  Should  we  not  cochort^; 
should  we  not  entreat  sucjt  aa  erring  .biplher,  to  I^real^  off  thfe  fetn  ^ 
ters.  of  iqddlen^,.  and  lay^.  doffn  the  miserable  vanity  of  thia< 
world's  wisdomi  and  of  supposed  human  merit,  to  humble  bimpieif 
hefore  heaven ;  and  with  self-abasement  and  deep  humility,  ta; 
enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Gospel ;  as  into  a  hallowed  shrine 
consecrated  by  the  imme^ate  presence  of*  that  God,  the  wQhders^ 
of  whose  wisdoni  ithiheasurably  surpass  all  the  experiehce  and(, 
knowledge  of  man;  and  the  glories  of  whose  power  and  the  gloribti' 
of  whose  mercy,  infinitely  transcend  all  that  moital  vision  can  be- 
holdy  or  the  human  mind  imagine.''     P.  14. 

This  part  of  iii^  di3COttrse  is  contslfided  by  a  manly  aail- 
caadid  disavowal  of  all  rofereooe  to  Controverted  ^uestioo^. .  '. 

^  You  may  have  observed,  my  reverend  brethren,  that  ia  my' 
statement  of  the  leading  doctrraes  which  we  |»reach',  and  of 'iAe 
bearing  with  which  we  preach  them,  I  Have  strictly  adhered  to  ikM\ 
mode  of  expression,  whic^  the  saor^  SoHptures  and  the  Aitietoli 
of  our  Church  clear li/  taidindi$putabfy  wurmnt,     I  hsnre  cautioinM? 
ly  avoided  even  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  represent  .the^ 
Scriptures  and  the  Articles  as  deddiog  in  favour  of  either  sideikif. 
certaiii  controverted  questions,  which  have  agitated  our  Chuvcilhji 
The  controversies  to  which  I  allude,  are  happily  subsiding ;  'as|4\ 
zealous  and  pious  men,  toward  whichever  side  of  such  questioiia 
their  opiniiEms  may  lean,  seem  to  be  agreeing  in  tlie  parame^mt 
chity  of  preaching  the  *  wordof  God^  faithfully,  Jnthe  manner^  aUff* 
Hccording  to  the  latitude  of  expression*,  in  w^ich  it  is  deeidelllj^' 
and  indisputably  set  forth  in  Scripture  and  in  tlie  Aiticles.     IMF* 
effiirts  of  ^hc  miniscers  of  oar  pure  reformed  church  (pumedHeF' 
the  mercy  of  the  God  -we  serve  !>  are  becoming  generally  dhreci^^ 
to  promote- the  great  Christian  end^^-^lhat  the  hearts  of  their ' 
hearers 'Cnay  truly  fe^  the  saving  initiience  of  reirgion;  ratbar- 
than  to  lead  theia  to  pry  too  curiously  into  thxMe  deep  amd'^ 
hidden  things  df  Qod-^  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  man's  salvaCiott; 
that  he  should  know,  and  whi<^  it  is  not  for  mortal  vision  to  peine- 
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.  ♦  •'  On  ^  cbiiifreheiHiire  pttture  of  t^  Ad&cl^»  of  •ur  C^bnrcii,  &€•  (bf , 
StalHttesit  o£  his.  Grace  the  Archbubop  •f  Olibrm^  in  p.  30—95:  oi  a  Cbar|^ ' 
wbich  he  delivered  lo  t^hc  Oerj^r  of  Baphcfe,  in  tS3t\  wliea  he  tvas  Bithofi  of  J 
Hint  Dhiccse^  •ftd'-*rh*ch  bus  bcro  reprinted  iff  thir  year,-  for  T,  CtdeH;"" 
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trate.  The  mists  of  vain  human  dimutation  appear  tobegtying 
traj»  to  the  cheering  and' vilifying  beams  of  trie  Sun  of  Righr 
teoiUsness/'     P.  19. 

We  shall  be  gkul  to  see  tUs  opinion  confirmed.  No  one 
knows  better  tban  Dr.  Kenney,  in  what  quarter  the  disputes, 
to  which  he  refers,  arose.  By  expressing  his  sanguine  hope 
that  the  dispute  may  terminate,  he  furnishea  additional  proof 
that  those  who  are  most  loth  to  commence,  are  also  most 
ready  to  conclude,  an  unprofitable  controversy.  * 

His  remarks  upon  ministerial  conduct  are  not  less  valua* 
ble,  than  those  upon  ministerial  teaching.  I'he  knowledge, 
piety  and  prudence,  which  are  indispensable  qualifications 
for  the  sacerdotal  office,  the  proper  method  of  celebratfiig 
4ivine  service,  the  necessity  oi  private  prayer,  and  the  duty 
of  instructing  the  young,  are  each  the  subject  of  appropriate 
remarks.  On  the  example  which  clergymen  ought  to  ex- 
hibit. Dr.  Kenney  shall  again  speak  for  himself. 

'<  There  is  yet  another  mode  of  inculca  tingDivine  Truth,  to 
which  the  Christian  Minister  is  especially,  and  awfully  bound — a 
method  which  is  always  effective,  and  without  which,  fdl  other 
niethods  will  generally  be  unavailing.  It  may  be  considered  as 
itnplied  in  the  great  ptalijication  for  the  ministerial  duty,  which 
has  been  mentioned,— true  Christian  Pxxtt.  But,  on. account  of 
its  vast  importance,  I  observe  more  particularly  on  it :  I  mean  the 
SXAMPLK  of  the' Christian  Minister's  life.  My  reverend  Brethren, 
ypULJoin  with  me  in  acknowledging  and  avowing  this.  I  feel  s«tis-< 
action  in  speaking  it  out  in  the  presence  of  you  all.  I  hav^  how 
execcisea  the  sacred  function  amongst  you,  foiig  enough  to  know 
kisd  respect  the  characters  of  the  Clergy  of  this  Archdeaconry* 
Ttiey  feel  with  me,  and  they  avow  with  me,  that  the  Chrisdan 
Minister  is  bound,  by  the  fnost  lawfid  obligations  which  the  mind 
ef  men  can  conceive,  to  inculcate  the  Divine  Word,  by  the  fx- 
MMk  ottL  Christian  life.  If  he  be  covetous,  proud,  contentious,' 
stained  and  disgraced  by  any  of  the  immoralities  denounced  in  the 
Gospel  of  GoS,  with  what  efect  will  He  .preach  that  Gospel  J^ 
These  eflSacts  only  seem  to  be  sure— Ho  the  offence  of  others,  and 
to  bis.  own  cmidemnation.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  dreadful 
injuries  he  inflicts,  that  his  misconduct  casts  a  stigma  (however 
unjuady,  yet  so  it  hiqppens)  on  the  sacred  profession  to  which  l\e^ 
bdongs.  He  contributes  to  lessen  the  weight  and  influence  of  tlie 
HECfiea  Mee.  Defences  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  are  always 
blmmea  by  her  enenuei^ :  and  of  all  the  scandals  that  can  befall 
her,  is  thtte  oh6  ^  iijurious  and  so  shocking,  as  the  scandal 
brought  upon  her  by  her  own  Minister  V   P.  28. 

On  the  whole  this  excellent  sermon  may  be  considered 
not  enly  as  a  sketch  of  ministerial  duty,  but  as  a  defence  of 
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nihiisterial  diarafdterj  ^i  Hot  Ae  ks'^  pdtirei^ftfl;  beca^ustf  It 
ib  ittAifect.  Hie  enemies  of  dnr  religiohy  a»d  ber  pri^'iV 
hood,  are  placed,  by  Dr.  Kenney's  argumehi,  in  a.  perplexibg 
dSfomilia.  ESth^  Bi£^  stateihen^  i1l'^(ytt^^  atid  tbie$  etergy 
are  diii^fafMPgiilg  ^  task  whibU  M^  £k>'^eli  dbstrtbes^iii 
irbibh  da'sef  it-  wB^  be  very  difficolt  to  bring  about  their  down- 
fall ;-?— Or  the  statement  is  iilcorrect,  and  the  clergy,  or  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  them,  neglect  to  act' dp  to  the  expecta* 
tions  of  their  more*  serions  brethpett' :  in  which  case  the 
complainants  have  a  clear  course  marked  out  for  th'eih :  they 
should  second  the  endeavoniis  of  such  lUen,  as  the  preacher 
before  us,  and  rathef  endeavour  to  remove  existicfg  irregu^ 
larities,  than  destroy  an  order  by  which  those  irr'egularities 
are  condettmed.  We  know  not  i^hich  alternative  our  mo^ 
dern  reformers  will  prefer. 


Art.  Vi.  Zetiets  from  the  Caucasus  and  Oeofffia;  id 
fchich  dre  added,  (he  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Persia  iff 
1812,  and  an  (Aridged  history  of  Persia  since  the  time  pjf 
Nadir  Shah. .  TramlaUd' from  ike  Fren^ 

.  withJifaps  and 'Mngravings.    8vo.  424  pp.  IS^.  Murray^ 

Thb  epistola^  portion^  of  the  work  before  ns,  ts  the  p^ 
formance  of  ai  Grermati  lady  reisident  at  St.  !Pietersburg,  whose 
affection  and  courage  prompted  her  to  accompany  her  bo^ 
band^  a  M.  Frey^u,  on  a  diplomatic  expedition  to  Caiicasiii> 
'^  duris  •  •  .vcautibus  horrens.''  We  were  somewhat  sur- 
prized to  learn  t^bat  two  children;  a  boy,  three  years  old,  and 
a  girl  ftear<^e  tbrc^  weeks,  were  judged  proper  associates-  ef 
iheir  travel.  Tba  yottnger^as  might  have  beeq  appirehtoded) 
diisd  upon  the  way;  in  all  probability,  tbe  cons^qoence  of 
hmg  exposure  to  tb6>  inclemency  of  the  weather  hi  their  pai^ 
sage  over  the  mountains,  ^  detailed^  itf  the  fortieth  \eiteti 
and  our  only  wonder  is,  that  SolA  tb)^  ebildteu;  with^tbet^ 
mother,  did  not  also  perish.  .    •.       .  ^ 

Our  fair  traveller  dates  her  ftrstlWtferfroii  Valdky/ft  jrtacb 
between  Petersbilrg  and  Moscow,  iti' the. nioiitfi  of  Sepl^flilieir^; 
1811.  Pr6c6editig. through, the  lattcJr:dt>j^,  Ihej eritefefd'thp 
country  of  the  C'almucknr  where  the  y^riiter  it:se;an\$j,  (^oubtleiss 
for  some  suffipient reason  !)  *^ sh^ddered}^st  Ge^fmohy'^^liiich 
fbe  Imd  beheld  so^  floixriirhi^g,  sbtrpdd^eX^erieribe'  th&.fkt^  of 
thefae  itfimense  tracts,  where  sileiice  ii»  rarely  brbked-  'f>y  th^ 
tread  of  the  traveller."  P.  11.     However,   she    "  fancies 
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jn',i  atid  tiiinli,  that ' 
nUiy^tea  .fields,  we> , 
in  tae'pl^e  of  tli6a^ 
iQ'  l^is^.;  ,  Thu  -is' : 

'^e  come  next  to  the  Coasaolbs  of  the  Don,  whose  hoiu^s 
are  Hspresented  as  models  ^jf  (;1«^Itnesa  aqd  ecooomy.  Oiir 
previads  knowledge  oftbeirhabits,  would  have  led  us  to  form 
a  different  coDclusion.  fiat  £lie  people  are  nnqiiestioiiiLt>tf 
hbepitalJIe ;  ^  abd  their  couatry  abounds  with  gaoie.  "The 
Cossacks  at  &a  earlj  age,  embrace  a  milKary  life ;  and  some-' 
times  the  very  hour  of  their  marriage  is  that  iii  which  they'afe 
tord'ff^  tbeif'  nedre^  ti6»'t&'rank  in  the  dnaies  of  the='£iif- 
pBi'ar;  If  they  i-etnrtf  al  all;  it  is  after  aii  absence  of  fiffe^rt 
yeiuii— probably  diseased  ahd'dtsabted^o  fulfil' tlie  domestic  ' 
dntl^  of  th^i^  ata^lo'D ;  abd  ttie  miod  may  easily  cotuprefiend 
the  v^iety  di''antoward  circuinstances  wMch  greet'  theft  fe- 
appe^rence^  . .   / 

"  An  incident  rather  diyerting  occurred,  not  long'  sinciet'  JW  a-' 
CpMapk  family  at  this  place.  A  young  coople,'  havipg  fived^  haip- 
pQj  together  for'  a  tirelvemoptb,  saw  alt  th^ir  jDy;s,^liKhted  V\,w  \ 
■patonf,.  'l^be  htuband  was  forced  to  leave  hia  discon»c>r«t|e,i<[ife,  to  ] 
jpin  th.^  arniy,,  add  not  long  aflernards  she  received  tlie  melsDchoiy  ~ 
tldin^^  of  his  b'eidg  killed  in  battle.  After  a  certain  tiqjej  Ijhe  widow, ' 
yiddiiig'to  th'e'iiitreEity  of  her  relation^  married  agauiibuf  aliii I ' 
bet  «eetiildhiibbaud#E(s'tt>t'n' ffrfm  herin  the  ealme' way,  he  alitj 
being  diliged  to  depart  for  the  armjr.  .  At  the  end  of  a  few  ye^, ' 
tba  first  blnbaiid,  who  was  beHeved  t6  be  dead,  flies  back  to  his 
wife)  and  by  an  extraordioaty  coincidence,  -  the  second  husband 
ntama.Mtli^uicjk  of. time:  this  sadden  apparition  ofhertwai' 
hnsbbndi,  places  the  poor  wife  in  a  stcapge  position  (^  embairasB^  i 
BOif. .  Being,  however,  oblige  to  chcioee  between  the  two,  she 
declare  herself  in  &vnr. of  her  first  husband;  the  other  remaining, 
awtOQwer  of  a  living  wife.  The  rejected  man  repairs  to  his  regi- 
ment: thence  hie  is  ui^d  by  despair  to  return  home  a  second 
time;  wlien  without  dMay  and  diitof  pure  pique,  he  espouses  the  . 
SBter'  of  bis  wife. — Here  you' have,  a  winding  up  of  the  dramafi 
marked  rather  by  prudence  than  heroism.'*     P.  20. 

■y^flL  lifli.ijeapre^y-^omesficpic^re  preseij^ed  to^  ap^' 

>  adventbre  that  hefel  our  ,fipf'  tfavfller  and  her  paity^  a  liltle.| 
qH^sOtfieraid9.ofCl9iWS«fBk.^,  ,■'    . 

k  weather'  and-  a' 


ttottii^g  along  b;' '  i»V^ 
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with  his  lance  in  his  hand»  and  cloaked  ib  a  boudn ;  y/Addti  ii  a 
mantle  of  sheep's  skin,  usually  turned  to  the  quarter  whence  the 
wind  blows.  The  drcumstances  of  our  situation,  wi^  the  sil^Aiee  of 
our  party,  combined  to  plunge  me  into  a  profound  reverie :  £nem 
this  I  was  suddenhr  brought  to  my  recoHection  b^  frightful  screaaDOS, ' 
that  startled-  my  misbandi  and  awaked  our  children  and  Ae  ser« 
vants.*»    P.  28, 

This  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  a  troop  of 
Tcherkas^  whose  "  way  of  life,**  is  plunder*  Our  parly,  how- 
erer,  fortunately  escaped  the  favour  intended  them.  The 
Tchetchinziy  who  inhabit  the  outskirts  of  Caucasua*  follow 
the  same  honourable  profession,  and  assign  for  it  a  singularly 
sagacious  reason.. 

.  **  They  pretend,  that,  after  God  had  created  the  world,  he  pub. 
lished  a  decree,  by  which  all  people  were  summoned  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  several  portions :  the  whole  of  mankind  had  a  sharej 
except  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  who  were  forgotten.    Upbh 

Suiting  in  their  claim,  which  the  Deity  acknowledged  to  be  just» 
e  perimitted  them  to  live  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours ;  and 
most  assuredly  they  reap  ample  profits  upon  presumption  of  their 
licence."    P.  45. 

A  story  concerning  the  escape  of  a  Russian  c^cer  from  the 
hands  of  this  wild  people,  not  unlike  that  of  Ulysses  from  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops,  occurs  in  this  volume.  The  difference  is, 
that  the  jailor  of  the  one  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  music,  and  the 
other  overpowered  by  wine.  The  monster  loses  his  sight,  ai^l 
tfie  robber  bis  life,  which,  of  course,  bars  all  further  adven- 
ture. 

Of  the  Caucasus,  the  following  notices  are  not  uninteresting. 

*'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  height  of 
these  mountains;  their  t(^  being,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  m  the 
douds ;  while  the  torrents,  precipices,  and  avalancfaan  render  them 
frequently  inaccessible.  The  principal  mountmns  contain  everlast)r 
ing  {^aciers ;  and,  in  other  places,  their  granite  crags  stand  quite 
bare.  Some  of  the  hills  have,  as  one  may  say,  several  stories ;  the 
basement  being  clothed  with  forests,  the  centre  destitute  of  all  vege- 
tation, and  their  summits  g^erally  covered  with  ice  and  snow* 
Upon  die  hills  of  less  elevation^  which  are  of  slate,  vegetatioD«liowa 
itself  already ;  and  one  notices  some  birch,  pine,  and  juniper -trees, 
with  other  Alpine  plants.  Adjoining  these  is  a  line  of  calcareous 
hOlSf  covered  wiHi  a  luxuriant  vegetation;  this  elevated  range  does 
not  extend  move  than  seven  versts  in  length. 

**  Caucasus  is  the  source  of  a  numb^ilfVivers,  issuing  from  k  m 
all  directions.  These  mountains  ccmtain  mines,  of  which  the  greater 
iiumber  are  little  known ;  yet  like  the  miser,  whose  sole  worth  lies 
in  his  gidd,  these  rocks,  without  v^pdure^  or  even  soil,  have  ne  vdue 
but  the  treasures  they  conceal.    The  smaller  mountams  and  the 
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6f  Caucasus  are  alone  capable  of  cultivation :  jthe  moun* 
laineers  lire  bjr  their  cattle  and  tne  chase. 

*'  According  to  accurate  estimates^  it  Is  said  that  the  Caucasus  Is 
mhabited.by  nearly  a  million  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms ;  making  an 
inunense  pomhition,  when  you  superadd  the  aged,  the  women  and 
dUldren.  These  people  form  many  tribei^  speaking  divers  lan- 
guages, tt&d  their  manners  are  distinct ;  but  .their  general  character 
IS  bravery,  a  spirit  of  independence,  a  passion  for  arms,  and  a  thirst 
iTbr  plunder;  indeed,  in  that  respect,  they  are  mere  savages/* 
t.SO. 

^  All  the  motives  of  Cauoasus  are  either  Mahometans  or  idolaters ; 
'there  aire  very  few  Christians  among  them.  Tamar,  princess  of 
tSeorgia,  introduced  Christianity  among  the  greater  part,  of  these 
tribes,  but  for  ages  it  has  been  displaced  by  Mahbmetanism.  The 
inlins  of  churches  built  by  Tamar  are,  however,  still  seen  i  thev  have 
preserved  some  remains  of  Christianity,  in  observing  Lent  with  con- 
siderable strictness,  and  hold  the  feast  of  Easter  so  saci^.tha^  at 
that  time,  the  prosecution  of  revenge  is  suspended/'  '  P»  55.  "*•' 

After  considerable  fatigue  and  suffering  our  travellers  rtnu^b 
4he  GkMMtf^a  mountain,  between  Ka^shoor  and  Kobi.>  The 
way  by  wiSch  th&y  were  to  pass  it  has  been  cut  with  grieat  la- 
himt,  in  a  lateral  direction;  and,  though  during  the  summer 
it  was  pretty  secure,  at  this  pwod  it  was  qovered  with  snow^ 
leilvifxg  to  Ae  passenger  scarcely  the  breadth  of  five  feet. 
Km  U|e  soimmit  of  tibe  mountain  they  were  met  by  a  regiment 
of  ittfimtnr,  which  placed  them  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of 
heiiig  honed  down  the  precipice,  and 

^  No  sooner,"  says  the  author,  *'  had  we  escaped  this  peril  than 
we  11^0  menaced  by  another.  An  unruly  horse,  among  the  follow- 
ers of  the  regiment,  pressed  upon  my  basket,  which,  losing  its  ba- 
kiaoe,  leaned  towardi  the  precipice.  I  still  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  ityiuid  owe  ihe  preservation  of  myself  and  children  to  my  husband, 
.who,  being  close  to  the  vehicle,  succeeded  by  a  strength  of  despera- 
tion  in  supporting  iu"    P.  92. 

*  Not  long  after  this  a  still  diore  firightful  adventure  awaited 
tiiem,  whidi  is  narrated  with  considerable  spirit. 

**  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  befi}re  we  came  to  descend  a  hill, 
hjaviag  On  the  left  a  declivitv  of  some  dq>th,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flowea  the  rapid  Aragua.  Our  guides  did  not  allow  us  to  get  out  of 
the  carnage,  but  contented  themselves  with  locking  the  wheels,  and 
goin^  at  afeot^paoe;  but  alas !  they -drove  over  a  large  stone,  the 
carriage  lost  its  t>alance,  and  rolled  down  the  bank.  At  the  first 
boupdfiiqr  husband  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks,  where  he  lay  sense- 
iMaf  the  next  jerked  out  our  nurse  and  my  boy,  and  the  last  shock 
ilashifd.  .the  oaf&die,  already  broken,  into  the  river,  I,  however, 
nmwaed  in  the  carriage  with  my  other  child,  whom,  to  save  from 
injury,  I  hdd  close  to  my  bosom.    Large  pieces  of  rock,  loosened 
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flf  piUn;  bditieiilariy  mv/hiabaitd  whiwe'antt  awellfid  veiyittttA?* 

-p. 96.- ■:■;.!. -:v;-^.^.:---'-^  •■;-;■'■  ■■  .  ■-■i -fl- /io  :-. 

.  After  thefee  disasters,  however,  4b6y  arriv«  JD' Qfotyi^ 
-WUhontaiijf  tbing  ttoCamng  particiifetrty  wortky  afnote.'Wb 
are  vexed  to  find  several  long  letters  tfUteH' tip  witb' Ulini^- 
jtefesting  ddtflild.oE  tha4iafit  itisloryi  cf  &fl  eonntryr-ti  cotii> 
muDication  Whicb 'itaight  ^well  faave'.b&en  spared.-:  Sacii'k 
proce^Mfe  tf^s^l})^,  ^^  9iy)<|c»(;B  o9casioiial|y  fi(}4u9e^,iD-oar 
$9Knits  ,qf  j«dicq^?.;'-?fbeiea.  wt4i^9B  tak*^  ^poIl :i|i«i9fi|f  JbO 
8t«lA  wbat'h«l)a0ibevd  ^iherisa^^yrithonXxemBtabetiagtiM. 
tdl'.lMB  value  leaU  ii|M)n  bis  own  inditidaal.luioiRledge.: -'i^J 
iAary  Wi  JjMioDtagae,  of  iwhom  'th6.  present  writer  nay :'be 
considered  a  Verybdmble  oopy,'bfid  greater  jad|^ent  ''''I. 
oo«ld  with  VOTy"littld^witibH*'«*'*observe8;'  "■  tilrti- -oiveT 
fCnblleB  and  'Sir  Ftkut^RycnAt'  td  give  yoD  a  list  ofTprtHA 
emperors,  bat  I  Vill  ngi  fell  yon  w^at  yoa  may  find  in'  eV^ 
atiftor'thatUai' writ  (Jfifhis  coiHitry.  1  am  more  inclined, 'tiiit 


I^ilfirf  /rpm  tl^  Caactaus  aad  Giprsift-  A9 

of  .ft  tcae  ffiaale  spkit  pf  jcpotradiclioQ,  tq  t^U  ypif  the  falsst 
tood  gf  a  gr^git  p^rt  of  vt^^^you  fiod  in  autbors  ("siid^it  ^wl 
iieen  niQch  more  fp  }b^  credit  uf  this  wrtL^,  bad  ^be  pursued 
tbe  same  course. '.Tbf^b  is,  however,  009  ibwg  to  N:'^ 
for  her,  and  we  say  ^Jt  with  real  pleasure.  The  GefipAO  IM'f^* 
in  general,  are  little  att^^h^/^  to  books,  aud  kn^wno  ipor^.i;^ 
ott^  countries  than  Ih^y  ^f^^  ^°  kuow  of  their  ovn. .  Tfioc^ 
fore'  the  present  escepliofi^  so  far  u  it  rejftes  to  l,hejiii)i' 
viddal,.  is  praisewortby ;  but,  we  tbink,  that  the  traQslator 
frfao  assdmes  somewhat  unwarraatably  the  onrtailmeot  qi_ 
passagei,  aad  alteration  of  remarks^  wMcb  the  "authorswit 
i-evmon  would  proiaily  hdy^  eiepunfftd  (U  iwtnmteriif^'/^, 
might  have  omitted  this  bistoriGaT  jumble  without  injury  lo 
the  book. 

Of  the  present  state  of  fiterfttore  in  Oeor^a.  top  little  ilt 
■Md.  Many  scboolsh^vie  been  oatfl^lisbed,  and  Geveral  works 
trandbted— bat  wh^t  tb^Vtelate  tOy does  not  appear,  Georgia 
hM  pictets  alsQ ;  an^,  '^  poem,  ip  praise  of  the  PrincBM 
.^e^^^isMdin  blgfitiStim^gon."  ^Wbeth^r  Ity .  tb?  lady. 
Or  .laqjes,  is  ^ptffpi  naiemied,  and.  moreover,  tno  ab'* 
Itrosi  iisto  argue|.  T,h«  peorgiaO  li^igq^gp  i#  4ivid«d 
into  '  Bpclesiaiftic^I  mti  qiy/l  ,4m^f)t',  y^'cb  ":bmr-titN 
SfVpltfi  reference  Uf  e»fb  otb^,  that:  ^^  ScWoBian  doe*  to 
tb^ .^Qt^sii^,"  p,  i.26^  ■'i^e,  former  of  Ibiese  dialedta  i8-,.ds« 
nsi^4  i^ouf,  \bp  Qreek  and  AnBsniaa,'and  the  J«tt«r  fram -tb^ 
F#r8i«q  ^d  Turkisb.  .Sioae  their  coDversioa  to  ChristiiDftyt 
tbQ'-inbabUHBU  hava  fbllowed  tb9  Greek  i4tn«l,  afl.d«r  «iH 
eeeitiftastioa]  superior,  vbo  is  styled  Ceth^ioos.  The  ^bqtiti^ 
CD&taJRii^ree  tbeuKabd'chnrokes,  cbiefly,  howeyer,!  in  a  dila- 
pidated conditioB,  owing  to  the  devastatton  under  which,  at 
rarioQS  times,  if  ha;  ^uffefQ^I  Its  fiiiits,  and  flowers,  fa^ 
beAutiftil.wo;nei),  h^ve^  each  been  called  at  tbe/wiU  of  ^e 
spoiler  i  and'theluxt^riafit'eftfth  )l^s  Uto  often  b^oa  satorateq 
frith  th^'tltoOcI  of  bef; '^ona.  Tb^  :barp  and  the  troippet  ai^ 
native  in,^^uiaehta  {  b^t  tJb^  i^i^P<Ai^(09^  ^ov  IP  «9ai(ttant  vw* 

tbey  Te«^ye4  ftom  it?  Pefflito*.  fl»^  *M  «yfl»b^  »od  flat* 
frpm  (biB.iinssmns..  ...;-■     .■..■■■  ^..;^ 

.^'iTi^i'ir  wh"fk  ouraatbttr  tells  lU.  laia  keap  laf-^ainiij 
1^  ttar^ftP^firi^,  or  wwebposeH,  «ttfeiited  lier.atOentkai^ 
Tb^y  ar«i  bsiJt  in  th«  -fw-m  ol  piazzas  roand  large  -ooorta,  i»tO 
9bi«b:f  DUietitet  ilbEt\B}<lt  the  baiftars.  Here  the  traders,- 'ft-ou 
variona  nationaashibit  >th«ir  merchandine ;  and  the  fait  writer 
Ihiaks  that  alttvsr0f«Atfu>/«toi^t  derive  aifbndof /aplusd- 
ment  fh3m  lounging  about  these  places.     We'  hope  it  was  sot 


M  Leiiers  from  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia. 

for .  sucyb  a  frarpo^e  tbat  she  crossed  the  Caocasas !  The 
Asiatics  await  their  castomers  sitting  with  crossed  legs,  and 
smoaking  the  kaleoon,  which  is  **  composed  of  a  china,  glass, 
er  gold  enamelied  vase,  filled  with  water,  through  which  the 
smdke  passes,  being'  inhaled  by  a  pipe,  that  with  some  is 
many  yards  in  length ;  to  this  vase  is  attached  a  small  metal 

S^\f  .wherein  the  tobacco  burns  npon  hot  coals/'  F.  133. 
e  pKncipdl  Georgian  manafactnre,  is  silk  staffs,  which 
ih^  export/  and  small  quantities  of  honey,  wax,  horses» 
t^d  skins. 

The  account  of  .an  entortainment  given  by  the  Khan  of 
Scheki, .  Jaffls  Kooli,  is  .cnrioos.  . . 

■  -  '  '  ' 

'<'  A  flat  cake  of  bread,  as  large  as  the  table  upon  which  it  wsi 
laid,  served  for  table-doth  an^^  n^pkms. .  The  Khan  made  use  of  a 
smaller  cake,  of  the  same  desoriptioni  for  the  purposes  of  plate  and' 
napkin. .  We  were  first  helpM  to  swea,^eatg,  and  then  to  the 
Pmian  soup  hod^ach  :  I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  Khan  might 
manage  his  soup,  and  would  have  wagered  that  he  could  not  have 
gotten  through  it ;  but  1  was  mistaken.    His  bread-plate  answered 
also  for  a  spoon ;  he  dropped  a  piece  of  it  into  the  bowl  before  him, 
tiHik  it  out  with  his  fingers,  and  swallowed  it ;  he  had  even  finishe^I 
his  pdrHon'  before  us»  who  hiul  plates  and  spoons.    This  lAbde  of 
eatiuff  q>peared  to  me  still  less  inviting,  as  the  Persian  gentry  have 
their  nanids  died  yellow  as  safton,  and  their  nails  of  a  deep  red. 
After  this  soap,  we  had  otlier  dishes,  sweetened  with  a  great  deal 
of  sugar ;  these  were  followed  by  ragouts  highly  seasoned  with 
pipper  and  safiron ;  then  appeared  at  least  six  dilferent  kinds  of 
pilawy  the  finrourite  dish  of  Asiatics,  and  the  only  one  in  my  opinion 
which  is  eatable/'  P.  16S;— *<  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  Persian^ 
method  of  eating,  you  ought  to  see  one  of  them  helpipg  hims^  to 
a  d&Bh  of  pilaw,  the  Persian  plunges  his  fingers  into  the  mess,  sdcs 
it  abdiity  squeezes  it  within  hi$  hand,  which  having  filled  he  conveyf 
to  hi^ '  mduth,  and  swallows  the  contents.    Not  knowing  how  to  use 
eidior  a  knife  or  fbrk,  he  wipes  his  disgustingly  greasy  hand  upon  his 
napkin,  that  is  to  say  upon  the  br^d  which  covers  his  table ;  and 
fimshes  die  meal  by  eating  his  napkin."  P.  165. — "  After  dinner, 
a  kateooii  was  iMrought  in ;  this  was  first  smoaked  by  the  Khan,  and 
then  given  by  him  with  the  same  tube  to  the  person  he  wished  to 
^sttnguish.     Hie  Persians  have  another  strange  mode  o^  doing 
honor  to  thdr  guests  ;  but  it  is  really  so  fiir  firoip  inviting,  that  I 
am  half  unwilling  to  relate  it.    While  at  meals  they  will  sometimes 
take  a  dainty  bit,  invariably  a  greasy  morsel,  and  hdd  it  for  some 
time,  kneadmg  it  as  it  were  in  Uie  hand,  after  which  they  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  perspn  who  may  be  the  object  of  th^  peculiar 
regard."  P.  166. 

-  -4a  speaking  of  the  Georgian  womeni  we  have  some  rather 
stale  declamation  respecting  the  rigid  seclusion  which  they 


JLeiiifi  from  ike  Cduc<uu$  a»d  Osorgia.  St 

are  compelled  to  observe.    The  obnieciiieBO^  mndting  from 
it  are  timcieiilly  apparent. 

Of  a  mo^h  b^ter  character  b  thejwnralilN^  f  abrtive  to  the 
MWTMljbra  of  th^  Gh^berp,  which  iareaUgr  wi^Qreitiag,  and 

oor  readers  will  thank  ns  for  the  exiiact  1  . 

•       '        '  '      .  ' 

*'  The  place  where  diey  still  keep  up  the  perpetual  flame»  is 
albottt  fifteien  versts  from  Badkoo.    In  that  neighbourhood  is  an 
limnemBe  c^yem,  wher^  the  cattle  are  conducted  c^nc  the  greatest 
heftt,  and  where  the  not^d  and  formidable  robber  ^tenKo-Easin  bad 
htt  haunt*    Formerlv  there  was  a  stone  building  near  the  sfCffd 
jGre;  it  consisted  of  mx  roOms^  wherein  twelve  Gheoers  reside^,: 
two  of  these  priests  were  dailj  employed  b v  turns  invoking  the  sun 
and  studying  their  holy  writmgs.    According  to  thesci  as.  well  af ' 
nest  ancient  traditions,  the  lacredfire  has  becon  burning  w  thif 
spotfor  millions  of  years.    Satan,  thev  relate,  was  cast  by  (jroa» 
out  of  pitT  for  mankind  whom  he  had  been  tormenting,  into*  this 
decpgabh;  whence  ablaze  immediately  arose,  and  has  ever  since 
been  fed  by  the  grease  of  this  devil,  who  was  enormously  fill 
pmd  of  a  prodigious  size :  but,  in  order  that  the  maUcioua  fiend 
might  nev^r  escape,  through  any  of  his  Infernal  tricks,  the  Qheben^ 
;i^.|^9ii^  to  watch  the  fire  and  invoke  the  |tid  of  heaven  daf 
i^  nighl;.  '  This  perp^t^al  flame  used  formerly  to  bmrn  irithinf 
trmcb,  a.hiindref  and  twentv  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  dac|>.;.tlie 
fiatba  ritt^  to  about  .the  heigbt  of  eighteen  feet.    The  fouimatio^ 
of  tlie  xavem  are  rock ;'  yet  it  is  surprising  that,,  from  the  time  .the 
flame  has  existed,  the  trench  has  not  become  deeper,  particularly 
as  it  is  employed  to  bum  calcareous  stones,  found  in  tne  vicinity. 
These  they  convert  into  lime  in  the'  feUowing  manner:— Havine 
made  a  heap  of  stones  upon  the  spot,  they  surround  it  with  lighted 
straw;  the  flame  then  rises  with  a  noise  out  of  the  ground,  and 
.penetrates  the  stones,  that  after  three'  days  burning,  are  reduced 
to  Hme,  which  is  transported  to  Badkoo.    This  fire  is  fed  by 
naphtha,  which  H>™8p  ^^  abundance  from  the  earth  in  the  neiglu 
hourhood :  fi^tber  on  there  are  fountains  of  the  same,  whence  at 
certain  periods  a  valuable  quantity  is  obtained.    When  lighted,  it 
sendp  forth  a  thick  black  smpke  and  a  disagreeable  smell ;  yet  the 
mtfredfire  has  nmther  of  these  efiSM^.    The  Ghebers  make  use  of 
this  flame  in  their  dwelHngs ;  thejr  have  small  trenches,  upon  which  * 
they  put  the  kettle  tliat  t^ils  their  food;  Uien  light  a  little  straw 
and  Uirow  it  under  the  kettle;  when  the  whole  trench  is  immedi- 
ately in  a  Maze,  and  their  meals  are  much  sooner  prepared  than  by 
a  wood  fire.    Whenever  they  wish  to  extinguish  the  flame,  they 
throw  over  it  a  piece  of  wet  felt,  and  it  does  not  rekindle  without 
some  external  aid.    These  trendies  serve  to  warm  them  in  winter, 
and  they  can  keep  up  the  fire  as  long  as  they  please  :  it  answers 
also  as  a  light;  for  nhidi  purpose  tliey  stick  a  cane,  secured  with 
day,  in  the  ground  in  firomt  of  their  beds,  and  upon  the  top  fix  a 
day  stepper,  so  that  when  this  is  taken  out,  and  the  top  of  the 


reed  approached  with  a  light,  it  will  burn  like  a  c^qdlet  and  not  go 
but  tiE  'mi!'liiSpper''be''ii6ptacei.*''  [^uere:  Is  Oat  the  cane  con- 
sumed f]  ", They  have  a  mode  of  arranging  a  pretty  iltumiil^on 
*  with  Iheiie-iiBhtii^'Wutitig  iaihe  ground  several  which  pupport 
athera.;ii:the'MM  t^fe^jftadfidi'then'  lighting  bU  the  topa^  a  nbgn^ 
lar  effect  iBproduced.;t<.il.  180/    '    .  u  .     '     '  '■■  '.-u-^ 

"  The  bjack  naphtha. em ita  a  dark.^oke 
peflf^l^  8a  iKe'  .Ct^iui  HjHiktae  it  b^b  M 
'irlitte'tindft'!^ui)riDfla|n'ra^le,  v^ttA  Vi\ 


»i|l 
fenqu.tiutiie  i^fM>f$i<ret:iii  Jtirowiog  sotit 
.errolafff/iphiljh'irr^iipes  a  b'eanttful  efibct  j 

Imtfrhpad  yf  Ba^hi^Ftherc,ii  a[)otberlpnd  o 
.  fafl«r  Tain,  anff  jn  softr^  Weather,  apjiears  'l 
thfl'to'pt'of  tuV  liflli  DT  to  'npread  over  i 
fi«.e  nbv*heWrojrertyqfnffi>rdin^  either  llj 

■  W<ahei?.9  before.  pbswvAdufiioBUbe  fandnriag-andidiiurag*- 
snfi  spiritsAAife^tAdbythe'wcit^  of  these  letterst'']tfacpqg&^ 
oilt  the  .  whole -of  het  fi«THt>vai'jdmaa;,'*a4'W&''-M\  -tiink 
gne  abriefjketilk'ttfi^ci  iKirdsbfjM  Which  fabebmitabitt^^er 

r,  and  ttft.tdf  ^litjB^ 

i  .(ipaye  .^f .^^fj^t^ 

rPS:  greater  ^4fil» 
jr:kHi4,.8nd.4tiU«ap^ 

S^p  ji^e.|r»s,^(ingfldfl««^ec.  :  r^Qii'aiie--Bide^'8lt&i»(iIait«, 
Vil^nMa,|;>i>ntipiii6  Sit»hoae:dGfiiltLaiy  :¥;ery  jiair«to(Hl<M'i^ndi; 
an^n  tbttotfa^,a  vidl  ofiodcs  boareved^  witfa  «iidi^iiHni^tii,iteMab 


»Dd  tp  .tbflir  fati|$Hfl,  .hiuigQt:tirai  iuperadded.  .tThe  ehildr^ti 
jidAt  ^i^orlj,;  and  while  -they  wcre^  yet  disbuit  frtim  &H  pos- 


^f/fr<  ff^^  thf  Caucasus  aruf  Gtqrtiia.  ^ 


"  TheBk7ugeDeral]yp|wr>tirwgbo^fb)i«Pun^fttM^,lfV|}r 

j(^iu,9f  ij  pj'Tprtlif  fijf>^  fifataitpt,  aiid  §li^t  CT,e/;y  dffy.lne  iff- 
flW^wmtfl  flo  fi--tlii'e8tsnipp  afy,^t;.wli(le\Ypon  tbe  elotq^ 
^^of^ay^iVfipijwi/the  '^^'^  lightning  M  fr^quenflj;  jepp  qartiw 
acxosi,  Qra.i}iai«iUc  raii^'bqw'U  dUp^^  S.'^ii   '  .[ 

liue  extcafiW.:.-  ■.,■.;.,?  ui 

-  iH.^«D  :P«tpianB \ ^ere  «he  pettonMrK;  oBeimd  a. pot  of  onnia 
md.-itheyi'iwhiQli.they  call  miufamr,'  la, sell';  tlie  othv  who  coifte 
■tMibl^,  AppeaDeil:ia  cacb.  scene  under. a  diSerent  cbwiKt^r,  aitd 
dirft}t:miube>»D»)'e:»e^  attempt  to:Rob:ttie  ntsrket  ipm.  iTtuaSvuK 
;»ffift5ledi»b»wd*)t<kveKswntp«lJ  tl^e,I{«l|ipn8pwtft^off^#o.'9'e^e 
»^*^.»»d'fiiTJ*'l«»gliipg.e¥ei>,t^eB{^efB?g^_jpipelf;  ^py- 
j((y)lHrJy  af ,tbp  i^lqsp  of  tlie  ;Hiece,  whep  the  mUIf-.n^ijii  h»TUfg  dU- 
corp^ed.  the  y^pftt^  mt  his  face  b^tWbed  all  lov^j  With  gtjr;^  (gr 
the  rascal.'  This  ending  called  fortnthe  loudest  pTa^dite  nom  (be 
auamhlj ;  fvheJn  Tp,oat  natural  tftm%  aaked  iny  o[)in|dp  C>f'uie-|Jay. 
COr'c'pncTuaion,,''a^other  Persian  ^Me' forward  and  jumped  JAto  a 

td'Weait  lis,' phfire'lie  perfomled.rov^faf  feats,  plunging' aiid  JIv- 
Ih^^KtAisiv^yB^Whicfi  driewibt^  a  i^cpttltfonqf  api^iue  fro^ 
li&Tjere.'"' ■  Pi  563.     ■  ■''  '■■'  ,  ■  '"'  "    '  "  '    '  '  ■  '  ~'^ 

'  &s  for  ihe  aibridged  histoiy  orPeriifi,  it  Is  k  tner^  recapi- 
tulation of  abominably  cacophonous  appellatives;  (but  to 
which  the  translator  is  as  partial  as  the  compiler,  if  we  may 
trust  a  dull  quotation  from  a  Cambridge  prize  poem ! )  and  we 


09  LHiers  from  ihe  CaucoiUs  and  Oiorgia. 

1  earnestly  4ehort  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  a  display 
ii(t  fiiiie  teeth;  from  rashly  hazarding  the  eflBBcts  of  .sach  onl- 
^!|jtai4i^h  prbnoonoiatioii. 

;>. Talking  this  volume  as  a  inrhole,  it  oertainly  do^  not  carry 
Willi  it  very  strong  characteristics  of  literary  excellence.  In 
A^  cfMespondenee  ol^  Madame  Freygan,  we  discover  a  de- 
voni  and  amiable  Spirit,  much  resolution  fai  encountering 
difficulties,  and  great  dependence  upon  His  protecting  arm» 
to  #Mch  only  we  shoidd  look  for  succour.  That  her  husband 
aMT  ohildfen  possess  her  warmest  affection  we  are  equally 
c^i^tainj  And  "te  yield  her  due  honour  for  the  self-denial  wtkA 
plf^eilt  !ttBsidm^  which  she  has  exhibited.  But  herjb  we 
'ttlMt'tttop ;  and  though  our  gallantry  may  be  called  in  quet* 
'^fk^  we  confess  ourselves  more  solicitous  to  preserve  ciur  x^" 
ttti^  fro\ik  imptachment 

. ' '  This  'will  become  more  obvious  when  we  address  a  parting 
wdl4  to  the  translator,  who  ts  also  a  lady — and,  as  in  our 
^nsoience,  we  mightily  feai^^-«  determined  Blue.  She  ex* 
]b#esses  '*  her  gratitude  f6  {Sir  Gore  Ouseley ;  else,  we  might 
tn  our  simplicity,  have  attributed  a  world  of  sapient  notes  to 
''spffl#ltaseti!ine  specimen  of  priggism. 
*  "'^-siqftrm  with  a  gallery  round  it,  in  Otorgia,  affords  a 
liiafolifefl^  occasion  to  the  fair  annotator  to  talk  of  Oreciam 
€(ti6hfiectare  and  the  '^  Homeric  age."  Thence  skips  she  fe 
jjord  Aberd^^s  '*  satisfactory'*  book,  where  ''  reference  is 
principally  made  to  his  Lordship's  interesting  elucidiation  of 
the  term  cSiw^,  which  we  have  been  imlgarly  accustoiBed 
to  translate  a  portico ;  therebv  transferring  to  an  humble  bal** 
(Bony  of  wood/  [sad  degradation!]  those  **  feelings  ofadmirar 
Han  which  we  are  fully  justified  in  entertaining  for  the  bean* 
tiful  porticos  of  marbU  that  adorned  the  most  scientific  stmc- 
tniies  of  6«eeoe  in  its  age  of  architectural  perfection."  P.  101. 
Ais  a  preparatory  step  for  the  next  attempt  at  translation, 
we  recommend  a  small  advance  in  her  vernacular  dialect ; 
md'before  she  meddles  with  the  buildings  of  Greece,  she  will 
]  do  Well  io  consider  a  little  more  attentively  the  structure  of 
heif  own  sentences. 

[  The  quotations,  made  almost  at  random,  afford  abundant 
proofs  how  mucli  the  useful  and  necessary  have  been  ne- 
<glected  for  the  superficial  and  the  vain ;  and  teach  us,  that  when 
fw  ladies  publidv  stoop  to  put  on  hlue-stockings^  they  dis- 
cover some  imperroctions  which  it  would  be  wiser  in  them  to 
cionceal! 


<. 
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Art.  VII.  Diicourses^  ckUfly  doctriMoi,  Mitkre^im'ih^ 
Chapel  qf  Trinity  College,  DuhUti;  by  BartkMmgm' 
JUoy^  1>J>.  S.F.T.CJ}.  M.ILLA.  Profeuor  of  Ma^ 
thematiet  in  the  UnivereUyt  emd  Chaplain  (o  hie  Excelkfum 
the  iard  Ueuienmi  of  Ireiand.  8ra.  443  pp.  lOif.  M* 
BiTJBgtmfl.  1828. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Sermons,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  siti^ 
tion  of  the  persons  for  whose  ase  they  were  designed  by  tha 
writer.  In  addressing  different  ranks  of  society,  very  differ-' 
ent  styles  of  Pulpit  eloqaence  are  required.  The  learning 
and  critical  iUastration  which  may  with  great  propriety  be 
employed  by  a  Bampton  or  Halsean  lecturer,  would  be  en- 
tirely misplaced  in  discourses  delivered  to  a  genteel  audience 
in  a  mercantile  town,  while  the  elegance  and  polish  of  these, 
last  are  unsuitable  in  addressing  a  country  congregation.  A 
sermon^  therefore,  can  never  properly  be  considered  in  tii|^ 
abstract;  but  ought  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  those  fp 
whom  it  was  addressed.  However  excellent  it  may  be  in  itself* 
yety'if  it  be  not  adapted  to  the  education  and  capacities  of  the. 
aodience  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  it  is  entitleci  to. 
little  praise.  It  cannot  contribute  to  that  spiritual  improve- 
m^t,  which  is  the  true  end  and  object  of  preaching.  H^ice. 
semens,  tp  be  useful,  must  be  suited  to  the  hearers,  and  con- 
iequentlv  must  be  various  in  character  and  style^  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  ranks  and  descriptions  of  pec^le.  But 
whenev^  discourses  are  well  adapted  to  the  congregation'  to 
wlpch  they  were  delivared,  whatever  they  may  be  in  other  re» 
spects,  they  have  a  merit  of  the  highest  kind»  the  merit'  of 
being  calculated  to  secure  whieit  ought  to  be  theoiyectof 
everv  divme,  the  religious  edification  of  his  flock. 

The  IMscourses  wUch  have  led  to  these  reflections  ard  the 
production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  were  addressed  to  np 
ordinary  assembly.  From  the  situation  which  Dr.  Lloyd  holds 
in  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  he  was  not  unfrequently  called 
upon  to  preach  before  the  students  in  that  seminary,  as  "^neH 
as  others  who  possessed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education* 
Td  such  his  Discoorses  are  adapted,  and  his  laudable  abjee^ 
was  to  guard  his  hearers  firom  those  doctrinal  errors^  wfhich 
at  the  present  time  are  unhappily  but.  too  prevalent  But  on 
thb  subject  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

*<  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  author,  among  various  duties  of  an 
actdemic  life,  to  be  called,  not  unfirequent^,  to  the  task  of  ad- 
^     '     thc>  stttdenftSy  on  the  subjects  of  their  theological  studies. 


^  Itb^^s  ttUcowsit 

aa^a  preacher,  in  the  .CQllege  chapel.  Being,  in  that  capacity, 
iMriS&'^Wil^^  iBt^i^  i^m^fi  i^iiVmi  tp  6«come^th^ 
^»^^»rtll^%na;;he  ^tie^lvedli^  e<ruia  not  ][tri^ove'8if(^%6r- 
Ci^eft^foeiet6^;',t!hai}.bf^jy^^  tWe 'sbctliri^Q  efr^.  ti^  Vvfilch 
aa^]^^tt6^^  th^e^  ch^?^^^  dfstarb^d,  8^d  sikh 
nMWi *  dm^n  ^ ivotH  Ihe  W«tt<MflJi  of  did  ^dMbiishaaettd  Ik  a 
country,  where  every  novelty  is  zealously  recbmitiendisd,  ii  Would 
become  ,n^ce^sary  for  his  hearers,  ^o  fortify  those  who  should  he, 
fionrtniited  t6'  their '^[dah6^,,*akSiisi  eviery  tidhfinterpret^on  o^ 
S«#if)Vut«  t  and  it  had  hv^'  thel  z^At  of .  the  writl^r,  Whilst  .^lid^- 
toifrili^  tio'  im«tigthefi  th6^  ^^trM^hd  af^d^essed;  to  al^iHt-  tlifeti/:  ti/ 
«  Btr^gthen  their  brethren/    (Ltttoxb(ii..9^0     

..If  Thelextremes  of  thoBeferrora(g;  «•  of  those  into  whieh'PW)t^* 
laHts.  have  diverged,)  are  those  of  theAntinoitiiat),  on  the.okie  hatid»^^ 
who  f^d^oss  Christian  profeaiBioii- 1^  a  speculative  belieif  ja  oeHaiii> 
ppiptff  o|^. doctrine;  and  those  oi  the  Unitarian,  o^  th^  othe^^  wh()( 
aees  in  the  Gospel  nothing  butLja^  system  pf  mpral  dufj^,.  ^pfoVj^Q^ 
ii^deed  by;  the. declarations  respecting^  future  state  of  retribyUioi}^ 
l^ut  div^sjted  of  all  those  powerful  motives,  which  belong  to  t^ 
doctrineil'  relative  to  the'  corr|iptipn  of  man,  an^^  the  natUreana 
dnc^i'  of  the  Being  bjr  wh'oih  his' deli  veranqe  is  efiectiEld. 

•  «'!^ii'8pdciB  betv^eefri'  ttifefee  extremes*  iS'  fillet!  up  with  a  yanety 
oF  8)}d)d^;  m6lt»ng  into  e^bli'  other  by  iiiseni^le  gradatiotidi  Thi 
'€Alvinist,.wh<$,  bythy  djognqfaft  oii  arbitraiy*  de'dreefir,  and  uitcotiHi^' 
ddnal  c3e(lt^',a'p^h)£ic1ies'tb1thl^' Atltinornii^,  labburs  hard  to  tiSiit 
the^ifiiputatioil^  df  sUcfa  cdtme^oii ;  by  eildeaVduridg  to  shtw'tfiilf 
tfttse  cMtncitieK,  as  helid  b^  hii^^do  not  realj^il  any  of  the  motive 
td  exepdon  whidb  eeaiion' hAs  disdoveved,  or  Revelation  prdsedtpd. 
Aid  ttie  Arian,  who  discards  sdme  of  the  moilLspuritualilingidqc-i 
IviiKQS Kif  Cbisiianky  is  do  lefiff  linxious  to  maintain  the  vitmity  iof 
faif«yftt0D[|,  in  opp^itioa  to  that  of  the  Upitatian*  .  ^   '  :;.. 

.  /'^Now-as  these  various  systems  cannot  be,  all  of  then,  .mact 
transcript^  of  the  wpvd  of  G<^ ;  and  as  the^subjects,  oo'  which  the^ 
differ  ff'om  each  other^-  are  those  of.  the  highest  importance;  the 
Mthqr  of  these  page^  has  felt  it  to  be  his  most  sacred  duty,  indls- 
cfimiqiately,  to  resist  the  encroachments '  of  error,  without  any're- 
Aifd^t'Q' the  names  with  which  It  mlghii  t/4  connected."    Prejaci. 

.  'I>).fu9th^anc^  pf  this,  ejioellettt  de&igp  JDr.  Llpyd'hiets,  ia 
Hl^e  vjqIujb^  before  .n^;  jslade .  publip  a  ^eries::qf  duscourseft 
WPi^y  to  b)9  raf^eid,v;up9ftti)Praam0  sfaelf  with  tjlie  nipatlemi*. 
iiQOf<:pro4iiotiui<s:iii  thifl.  ^^pai;tmeut  of  tfcaology.;  Tfcey  are* 
ilWiWfitfited.to  the.gefJeraU^  «f<40ad^s,  nor  fitjtQd  for  ipdi«- 
QiimiKite .  per^iiwl V .  b^s^  tojo  ,j^ri^  ibr .  the  uneducaripd, .  tmd: 
too  closely  argumentatiVlj  for  tbe  finiperfioial*  .  Indeed  !iit  mt^jT 
be  ^oubtec}  whether  they  are  well  suited  to  t^ie  progress  and 
<%4Biti^ofthyyoiiW  •  liere  U'm 
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attention,  and  i;^itfaont  moch'  ptevionsly  acquired  knoi^ted^(^ 
of  the  subjects  It  is  snmetimes  nd  etidy  tai^K  Wt.  tbf^  ex^en- 
enced  dlvhie  to  folloir  the  antfaorV  train  of  tbongUt^  nbt  b'e- 
caase  it  i^  ctinra5ed'acnd  perplexed,  biit  because  it  id  exceed-' 
ingiy  deep  and  ptof6u1&1|j[.  To  ntrfolii'a  cbaln  of  absrtra6t  rea- 
soning M  the  intellig^ntd'of  commoii  readieiris' ]^  dlie'  df  tUef 
most  difficult  of  arts,  and  has  been  soccesi^rolly  attained  by 
very  few.  If  in  this'Dr.  Lloyd  \k  not  always  io  happy  as 
might  be  wished,  yet  bis  argumentation  is  sound,  and  may  at' , 
all  tithes  be  comprehended .  by  a  well  informed  and  attentive 
reader ;. and  be  deiierveis  cmqu^liiSed  praise  for  the  accuraicy  oji* 
his  views  of  the  reyealed  doctrines,  profound  thought,  and' 
for  the  (iogent  redsOniUg  with;  which  he  illustrates  them. 

The  subjects'  ifeated  in  these  Discoursed  are  the  nature 
lind  offices  of  faitb — the  want  of  faith — spiritual  intiuiences — 
the  value  of  the  boly  Siofipturei^  as  means  of  grkce-— the  i^ules' 
of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to  the  holy  ScAptbres— the 
doctriiie-  of  pr^destinatlbn*— the  docf)rine  df  atimi^lhW— ofl 
Gbrisfs  mediiati6ii-^<iii  prafyer  as  mean^ofgrac^-^'on  work'k 
as  metuis  df  graxie-^on' go6d  works  as  meanif  of  gracb:  All 
these  subjects  are  treated  in  the  most  satSsfactory^  aiid  con- 
Vilicittg  riJanner.  The  Scriptural  yieV  of  them  is  pdfrierftilly' 
sitkted^  and  defended  agsfinst  the  principal  sectarian  eitdrs  by' 
a  fine  of  argdmetit  at  once  profound  and  unaiSsaile^ble.  IHiJere'' 
are  ftW"  works  which  can  be  so  unresferv^dly  recomniehd^'tc)' 
the  divine^  for  the  soundness  of  tUeir'principles  as  Ibisfse  Disi- 
coiirs^^  and  vidry  few  which  display  characters  of  such'  deep' 
thbitcii)|^»  But,  to'  enable  our  readers  ttil  form  a  judgment* of 
die  ai^tnor*s  mode,  of  bandling  hid  subject,^  We  ^Haugive  ati. 
ai^dljjrBlil.of,  togieitlierwith  some  extracts' from;  on^  of'hts'dii^- 
irnXBCA.  ,  That  which  we  have  selected' is  the  sevefhth,  which' 
freats  of  the  .doctrine  of  predestination.'  j        ■ 

Tlife  textclioseh  by  the  Author  is  Rdkn.  viii.  29.  '^^  WTiom 
he  did  foreknow,  he  also,  did  predestinate  to  be.  cojiform^d' tb' 
the  inuigeofhis  Sorif  and  takin'^  (his^  appropriate' passage  as 
the  basis  oi.his' discourse^ .he  proceeds  to  discussi  the  question 
concerning  the  part  allotted  to  man  himself,  in  carryitfg  on 
the  t^ork  of  his  own. salvation. 

dtk  tiie' subject  of  election  and  predestination  the  Antino- 
mian  doctrine  is;  that  the 'dedrees'of  God  are  not  fettered  by 
atiy'eonditibb  tvhatever,  aAdyar'fi.dfEeoted  without  any  cpAnec- 
tioii  with  human  ageney^  -  That :  of  the  moderate  C^vinists, 
iir  tbai'Emman  effortS'baye  a^ place  in' the!  work  of  salvation;: 
thaf'wotks  .of  righteot»ness>perfonn^  in  the ''Spirit  of  Chris- ■ 
tjpa^ffttffaf,  ate  tb'6  nt^tiifestatiMofit^^relidV^ln^  power  in  the 
efltsctff  prottnced  By  it ;  abd  adN^  tfieinsefte^  cdfhprbKeiided  in 
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the  seheme,  wherein  every  thing  relative  to  the  salvation  of 
the.  electa  hud  been  previondjr  and  unalterably  determine4- 
(H  (tiese  bpihiohs  the*  latter,  hj  affording  a  glace  to  wor)ui  of 
righfeonsni^  in  the  scheme  of  saivation/b  so  far  favoarable 
to  the'canse  of  Christian  morality.  Bat  both  of  diem  are,  in 
(heir  operation,  iignribos  to  practical  Chrtstianity.  If  Chris- 
tianity be  a.scheme  in  which  man  is  allowed  no  part  at  all^  or 
else'  that  of  a  psissive  instrament^  the  origin  of  his  actions  is. 
exterior  %q  himself;  and  consequently  the  foundations  of 
moral  bbli^iion  are  far  from  being  safe.  When  men  ate! 
nnder  the  ii^uence  of  a  persuasion  that  they  are  the  elect' 
^  and  the-  objects  of  Gh>d's^  special  grace,  their  hopes  become 
*  pr^nkiptiiouSy  their  conduct  unguarded,  their  zeal  is  too 
pearly,  allied  to  fanaticism,  and  their  humility  to  despair. 

As  the  passage  chosen  for  the  text  has  been  regairded'as. 
one  of  those  in  which  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
is  most  expressly  and  une<}n>vocally  asserted,  it  seems  pre-^ 
per  to  consider  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  this  pnrpdse.j 
Now  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Epistle' 
from  which  the  text  is  selected,  relates  to  the  divine  adnJ- 
nistration  in  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling,  of  (be 
Oentiles.  Are  we  not^  then,  warranted  by  the  priniaples  of 
the  soundest  criticism  to  apply  the  passage  to  the  hatidmJ 
promulgation  of  the  €k>spel  dispensation.  If  so,  it  is  an  ex*. 
position  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Deity  for  the  attainment! 
of  this  gracious  purpose;  wherein  it  is  declared,  that,  agreed' 
ably  to  his  foroKnowledge,  he  had  made  all  those  arrange- 
ments that  could  be  necessary  to  produce^  in  the  individvuds' 
of  the  nations  so  to  be  called,  a  conformity  to  the  image  of 
his  Son ;  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  of  salvation^  he'. 
called  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  by  orderinjf  it  to' 
be  preached  among  them,  which  call,  if  obeyed,  shoul^pa! 
followed,. on  his  part,  with  justification  here,  and  glory  j^ene-' 
after. 

But  not  to  insist  en  this  view  of  the  passage,  which  how<-' 
ever  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  and  with  the 
general  tenbur  of  the  Scriptures ;  let  it  be  considered  as  an 
account  of  6od*s  dealings  witli  his  creatures  individmaMy^. 
But  even  by  this  concession  the  Calvinistic  cause  will  not  4>e 
benefited,  as  is  strongly  argued  by  the  author. 

**  Even  in  this  way  of  considering  the  paisa^^  I  think  wed^l 
di^bpver  in  it  nothing  whidi  will  not  accord  with  the  vic^wS'Cf  na^ 
tural  thedogy,  wfaidi  teaches,' that  though  the  counsel. of  God. are; 
conseqiient  on  His  foreknowledge  in  order  of  conceptiop;  th^ 
are  cottimensuFate  to  that  knowledge,  not  only  in  respect  of  time,, 
but  of  extent :  that  this  know]e<%e  being  from  etemityi  His  de/ 
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tl&rinfiiatioDS  must  be  so  likewiise :  that  as  it  extends  to  all  the  con- 
'  sequences  of  his  nrst  creation,  His  deteriDin&tiontf  InOst  be  liquttlly 
-extended,  embracing  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  all  the  particulars 
^f-^hat  discipline  by  which  each  individual  should  be  conducted  to 
4iis-  Bnal  destination  and  allotment,  in  the  scale  of  being. 

^  'lliis  co-existence  of  the  knowledge  and  detertninations  of  the 
-Aloiightjry  is  marked  in  the  words  of  the  apostle:  for  *  whom  he 
foreknew,  he  did  also  predestinate/  Yet  m  the  order  in  which 
these  things  are  offered  to  our  conceptions,  the  decree  of  predesti- 
fusion  does  n^t  occupy  the  place  of  a '  primary  or  unconditional 
act,  directing  all  things,-  even  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  to 
its  own  accomplishment*  So  far  from  being  the  foundation  on 
which  the  entire  scheme  is  erected,  this  predetermination  of  God, 
in  favour  of  certain  of  His  creatures,  is  grounded  oa  his  foreknow- 
ledge of  its  objects.  He  predestinated  whom  he  foreknew, 
c  ^  Neither  is  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  itself,  the  moving  prin- 
ciple^ to  which  our  views  are  ultimately  directed  :  if  this  were  the 
case,  as  it  is  certain  that  alt  were  foreknown,  so  all  would  have  been 
included  in  the  plan  contrived  for  security  and  ultimate  happiness. 
The  foreknowledge  here  spoken  of,  respects  the  suitableness  of 
-the  dbjetsts  of  God's  saving  grace  :  in  confirmation  whereof,  it  may 
be  adoed,  that  foreknowledge,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  im^- 
fliea  something  more  than  is  denoted  in  the  ordinary  signification 
x>f  the  term;  and  that  God  is  said  to  foreknow  those  whom  He  re'- 
garda  with  approbation  and  complacency.  ^  Before  I  fbrmcd  thee, 
1  knew- thee,'  (Jer.i.  5.)  are  the  words  of  God  to  the  prophet!. 
*  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whidi  he  foreknew.'  (Rom. 
3U.-2.)  *  I  will  profess  1  never  knew  you.'  (Matt.  vii.  23.)  <  A 
people  which  I  kneyv  not  shall  serve  me/  (2  Sam.  xxii.  4<4«.)  And 
that  the  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  apostle  in  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration,  is  evident  from  the  remark ;  of  which . 
the  Account  of  God's  proceedings,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  the  uk- 
pah^ion :  *  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.' 
These  are  they  who  from  a  principle  of  love  towards  God,  obey 
the  heavenly  invitation,  and  thereby  take  to  themseivis  all  the  be- 
nefits he  hath  provided  for  them.  These  are  they  whom  He  hath 
ever  regarded  with  complacency,  and  whom  He  is  therefor^  said  to 
foreknow. 

^<  laideed  this  peculiarity  in  the  Scriptural  signification  of  the  word 
fbieknawledge,  has  been  remarked  by  several  of  the  Calvinistic 
school;  (Archbishop  Leighton,  Com.  i.  Pet.  i.  2.)  but  so  far  from 
yielding  any  support  to  their  favourite  doctrine,  it  gives  addiuonal 
ooflffirmation  to  that  which  is  hete  insisted  oil :  inasmuch  as  alt  that 
is  done  by  the  Deity,  according  the  isocount  of  the  apostle,  would  be 
d<Aie,  not  merely  in  consequence  of  His  Knowlec^e  of  the  objecid 
of  hk  mercy,  but  aleo  iii  consideratfpn  of*  the  approbation  with 
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**  This  act  of  predestinAtioQy  th6n»  '13  pot  an  unconditional  de- 
er^ founded  exclusively  on  ithe  will  of  God ;  on  the  contraig:, 
there  is  an  acknowledged  fitness^  xvat  created  by  this  decree ;  and 
the  beii^  In  ^bom  it  is  discerned ,  is  the  object,  to  whose  security 
^and^vaacementiCrod's  .protecting  .providence  is  dircicled^iy  the 
jarcangements,  implied  ip  the  act  of  *  predestination. 

*^  Further :  the  representation  of  tfa^i^postlcy  so  f«ur  from  faivour- 
ing  the  opinion  in  sqpport  of  whichit'is  pciiumonly  adducedi  w^iM 
^em  to  furnish  the  readiest  means  of  jts  refutation :  for  it  does 
KVPt.n^erely  o^r  to  our  apprehensions  a  certain  suitableness  in  the 
obijocts  of  God's  mercy,  indepeiident  of  the  act  of  predestination.; 
Uut  it  strikes  yet  more  deeply  at  the  foundation  of  the-CalvinisM 
scheme:  for  in  the  order  ^observed  in  that  Tepreseatation,  the  de- 
crees of  the^Divine  Wisdom  and  the  exertions  of  the  Divine  Power, 
^e  sti;|dlau8\y4ept  behind  the  conduct  of  the  creature,  as  it  exists  in 
the  piviiie,pi;escience,  for. the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  saving 
the  power  of  self-determination  in  man. 

**  Thisis^^the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  apostle  was  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  extent  and  imr 
jijimtability  of  the  Divine  counsels :  and  that  the  admission  of  A 
^^^mdition  external  to  God  himself,  must  have  q>erated  as  a  limitaF> 
.ti^QU  on  the  force  of  that  representation.  This  admission,  however^ 
is  not  withheld,  ai^  it -seems  difficult  to  imagine  stronger  evidjonoe 
of  his  persuasion,  that  map  has  received  fi^om  the  hai^d  ,of  Mb 
Maker  a  power  of  self  determination :  and  that -this  |>rinciple:  is  sot 
/luperseded  in  any  arrang(Bm^]|t  pf  his  all- disposing  Providence.   / 

**  On  the  whole,  therefore,  thcvpco^e^dings  pfj&heDeity  being  cobn- 
sequent  on  his  foreknowledge,  cannot  h^re  be  referred  taarbitrajgr 
decrees :  but,  on  the  contrary,  thay  must  be  r^arded  as  belonguig 
to  an  equitable  administration,  grounded  on  that  perfect  for^now- 
l^dge  of  its  subjects,  which  has  been  iiniversally  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Being." 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  are 
consistent  with  the  exertionsof  a  principle  of  self-determina>- 
tion  in  his  creatures.  But  it  is  said,  that  preknowledge  im« 
plies,  as  its  indispensable  condition,  that  tbe  things  foreseien 
shall  certainly  cpjne  tp  pass  :  and  that  certainty  with  resppct 
to  man's  future  actions,  leaves  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  apy 
such  power  as  that  for  which  we  contend.  But  this  13  a  fal- 
lacious mode  pf  reasoniqg.  Instead  of  beginning  with  sodi^ 
received  truth,  with  what  is  cle^r  and  evident,  ii  jcommemG/o$ 
with  what  is  dar^  and  dubious.  The  foreknowledge  of  Gc4 
|s  not  a  subject  of  which  we  hav^  thaA  ^complete  ^ompreboiii' 
sion  requisite  in  first  principles.  It  i^  uoi  correct^  tbereifore, 
.  to  argae  from  the  divine  prescience  to  the  denial  of  human 
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lifaferty,  because  We  cannot  fally  comprehend  ih'e  diyixie  attri* 
bntes.  Ont  apprehensions  of  God  mast  fall  infinitely  snort 
of  his  intimate  natare  and  essence.  Our  notions  of  the  at« 
tributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  formed  by  comparisoa 
with  those  principles  of  human  nature  to  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  some  analogy.  This  imperfection  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of.  God  renders  such  a  mode  of  ar- 
gument as  that  just  cited  extremely  dubious.  It  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  to  shake  our  plainest  convictions,  or  unset^ 
tie  the  foundatioos  of  moral  obligation.  But  the  cousciotis^ 
ness  that  we  are  the  authors  of  our  own  actions  does  not  yield 
to  any  other  moral  evidence  in  strength  or  certainty.  No 
argument,  therefore,  btiilt  upon  the  nature  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  ^aii  be  admitted  to  overthrow  our  persuasion  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  self-determination  in  man,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  divine  decrees  must  be  consistent  with  it*« 
Hence,  in  opposing  the  foreknowledge  of  God  to  the  powejr 
of  3elf-determination  in  man,  reason  has. wandered  far  from 
its  proper  sphere.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  much  assistance 
in  the  Word  of  God  for  carrying  on  such  investigation!^. 
Great  and  glorious  are  the  manifestations  which  God  has 
ibere'  made  of  himself^  of  his  righteous  govemment,  and  of 
hi^  goodness  in  his  provisions  for  our  final  happiness.  The 
discoveries  which  he  has  made  of  himself  relate  to  those 
iBoral  perfections,  to  which  we  are  invited  to  aspire,  and 
the  main  end  of  them  is  our  spiritual  improvement.  The 
Sacred  Word  is  therefore  lamentably  perverted  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  detiferminatioh  of  qae9tions  either  in  natural  ot* 
ttetaphysical  science. 

^*  If  the  truth  of  these  c^servations  is  admitted,  we  shall  not  pre- 
j»ume  to  suppose^  when  the  apostle  ascribes  foreknowledge  to  Qpd, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  define  the  nature  of  that  pow^r  of  i^- 
prehension,  as  it  exists  in  the  great  First  Cause ;  how  far  this  attri- 
bute is  consistent  with  the  contingency  of  events,  or  whether  time, 
that  modification  of  every  existence  of  which  we  have  a  distinct 
perception^  can  properly  relate  either  to  the  being  or  the  percep- 
tions of  the  Deity.  No,  my  friends,  the  design  of  the  apostle  was  to 
beget  a  livdy  hope  in  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  founded  in 
the  sufficiency  of  bis  Providence  in  whose  hands  we  are.  Thif  is 
evident  from  the  declaration,  in  support  of  which  his  account  of 
God's  proceedings  is  introdaced.  *  And  we  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  |hat  Ipve  God.' 

.**  When,  in  order  to  assure  us  of  this,  he  would  oommunicate  his 

•       *       .  .  .  '        •  ' 

.  *  In  thii  paragraph  wp  hwe  gpivfm  «  >ftre  qatUae.oC  Pr.XlQfid'st»tm*&«f 
wDtch  is  remarkably  acute,  close,  «n(i  powerful,  and  we  reoommend  it  to  the 
'ettraeit  attMinMi  of  our  f  ndtti. 
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pemiarion,  thai  all  events  whatever  are  comprised  within  the  pbm 
of  God's  wisdoniy  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  inconceivable  ex- 
tent of  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  no  occurrence,  however  mi- 
nute, can  possibly  elude  his  vigilance ;  how  could  he  have  declared 
this  persuasion  more  fully  or  significantly,  than  by  ascribmg  to  the 
Deity  the  most  perfect  fore-knowledge. 

**  The  following  verses  contain  a  more  detailed  account  of  God^s 
proceedings,  by  which,  agreeable  to  his  fore-knowledge,  all  things 
are  made  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God*  <  For 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren.* 

**  Now  when  the  apostle  would  give  us  to  understand,  that  no- 
thing can  take  out  of  the  hand  of  God  the  object  of  his  mercv ; 
that  seeming  impediments  are  real  furtherances  to  those  who  take 
the  Divine  will  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct ;  that  trials  and  tempta. 
tions  are  the  wholesome  discipline,  by  which  their  spiritual  strength 
IS  exercised  and  matured ;  that  dangers  are  the  means  of  security ; 
and  that,  in  the  dispositions  of  his  FVovidence,  all  things  are  mslde 
to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God :  how  could  he 
have  summed  up  this  encouraging  representation  more  comprehra- 
sively  than  by  the  use  of  the  term  Predestination  ? 

''  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  predestination  being  then  applied 
exclusively  to  this  purpose,  that  of  impressing  us  with  a  feeling  (^ 
security  respecting  the  arrangements  of  God's  all-protecting  no. 
vidence,  you  perceive  the  exquisite  propriety,  with  which  the  de- 
crees of  the  Supreme  Ruler  are  placed,  inoroer  of  succession,  next 
to  his  fore-knowledge;  and  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  yoo 
cannot  fail  to  acknowledge,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  n, 
in  truth,  what  the  articles  of  our  church  have  represented  it,  full  of 
unspeakable  comfort  3  invigorating  and  establishing  our  fidth  in 
Goa ;  inspiring  the  persuasion  that  nothing  external  to  man  him- 
self, that  neither  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shatt 
have  power  to  wrest  from  his  hand  those  whom  he  hath  deemed  tb0 
fit  objects  of  his  saving  mercy. - 

**  Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  the  called,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is 
pF^^hed.;  but  those  only  are  the  called  according  to  his  pirrpose, 
wlio  respond  to  the  glad  tidings,  with  love  to  God  for  his  surpasg- 
ing^n^prcies ;  and  who  by  filial  obedience  to  the  heavenly  ca^  r^ 
ceive  unto  themselves,  those  inestimable  benefits  which  ar^  fftpi*^ 
for  them  in  the  treasury  of  his  Providence.'*  .  J. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  saving  tiie  doctrine  of  unce«id|fi!lotial 
election,  a  distinction  is  madef  between  an  effectuai^and^kii  iii^ 
efibcttial  6ellt  those  alone  being  eflectually  called' Vho  have 
been  previooisly  elected.  The  call  may,  indeed,  be  s^  to  b6 
effbotoalVnr  ili^fSdctual,  as  it  is  anlswered  by  our  obeSiebce  or 
ottf^rWi^ ;-  hvttdri  the  part' of  the  Deity  we  are  not  warrantfd 
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in  m^luD^^ai^y  such  distinction.  The  Scriptares  .do  not  .aa- 
tbori,!¥f$.t^eia&sertioQ  that,  while  all  are  invited*  God  gives 
pnlj  to  sQ^e  the  needful  help.  They  do  not  lead  os  to  sop- 
pa«e  that  his  invitations  are  insincerely  addressed  to  any  of 
his  ^reafares>  or  that  he  ever  withholds  from  them  the  requi- 
site assistance.  The  difference  is  in  men  themselves,  by 
whom  the  call  is  rendered  effectual  or  ineflfecttial  according  to 
their  obedience  or  disobedience.  **  Those  who  love  God  are 
die  called  according  to  his  purpose  ;''  that  i^,  those  who  re- 
eeire  the  invitation  with  filial  obedience  are  the  chosen  of 
6od;  dnd  will  attain  to  justification  here  and  to  glory  here^ 
after. 

in  disserting  this  it  is  not  me^nt  that  God  must  in  equity 
make  equal  manifestations  of  himself  to  all  men,  or  that  the 
iiifloences  of  the  Spirit  are  imparted  to  all  in  the  sanle  mea- 
sore.  There  are  those  to  whom  little  is  given,  and  those  who 
receive  much ;  yet  we  know  that  the  measure  of  our  respon- 
silMlity  will  be  according  to  that  of  God's  gifts.  But  this  is 
not  an  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election,  or 
arbitrary  decrees ;  it  is  merely  a  declaration  of  our  conviction 
that  we  shall  be  dealt  with  in  proportion  to  our  gifts.  In 
short,  while  the  holy  Scriptures  every  where  require  men  to 
look  to  themselves  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  they  encounijge 
dbern  with  the  assurance  that^  on  the  part  of  God,  all  things 
are  provided  for  their  present  security,  and  their  ultimate 
happiness. 

Such  is  the  sound  and  Scriptural  view  which  Dr.  Lloyd 
has  taken  of  the  intricate  subject  of  predestination  ;  and  he 
has  corroborated  his  reasoning  by  some  valuable  notes. 

From  this  specimen  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  jnumer  whiph  Dr.  Lloyd  has  adopted  of  treating  his 
subject.  All  his  discourses  are  equally  abundant  in  useful 
matter  as  that  of  which  we  have  given  an  analysis.  Thev 
we  the  production  of  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge,  and  well 
disciplined  to  habits  of  deep  thought  and  meditation.  Every 
page  of  the  volume  before  us  bears  evidence  of  a  strong  and 
oighly  cultivated  intellect.  To  this  circumstance  may  be  at- 
tributed in  a  great  measure  the  difficulty  which  liiany  will 
experience  in  fallowing  the  course  of  bis  argument.  He 
iperfaaps,  as  we  before  observed,  is  deficient  in  the  art  of 
Mudering  abstruse  reasoning  clear  and  perspicuous ;  but  the 
liAention  requisite  for  comorehending  his  disquisitions  arises 
MlBoipally  from  the  subtilty  of  his  argumentation.  Those, 
b<vever,  who  .will  study  those  4>soourses  with,  proper  care 
iMl  lie,  imply  rewarded.  They  will  find  in  them  an  able  ex^ 
jfMtiaa  of  some -of  the  leading  aptie]Os.bf  the  Christian  faith 
%  a  writer  of  sound  principles  and  vigorous  undeiataaGk4k^^« 
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Art,  VIII.  A  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  a  French  Prih 

•Ustant  Family,  at  the  Period  of -the  Revocation  of  the; 

'  Edict  of  Nantes :  written  by  John  Migault,  the  Father* 

Translated,  and  now  first  published,  from  the  Oriainal 

'  Manuscript.     12mo.  182  pp.  3s.  6d.     Butterworth.  l824. 

Xp  ibis  little  volume  is  designed  (as  we  suspect)  to  be  an  ad«- 
Tcrtif^ement  on  behalf  of  the  Spitalfields  Benevolent  Socieiff^ 
tjie  ]president  has  miscalculated  its  powers.   The  Society,  we. 
have  no  doubt,  relieves  much  misery  according  to  its  owit 
fashion:  the  book,  is  for   the  most  part  dull,  and  very  itt 
satisfies  the  expectation  of  high  interest  which  its  title-pagiQ!; 
is  calculated  to  excite.     It  is  introduced  by  a  Preface  oom- 
pbnnded  of  cant  and  fine  writing,  the  tone  of  which  is  not 
very  kindly  to  any  authorities  from  the  legitimate  XlVthi 
!](iOuis  down  to  the  late  Ex*Emperor.     It  talks  in  a  spirit^ 
which  strikes  us  to  be  somewhat  levelling,  of  despots,  of  tba 
'f  true  character  of  potentates  who^n  we  are  apt  to  digoiify 
with  the  title  of  great  and  glorious,"  of  the  '' sanctifying 
effects  of  divine  truths,"  being  generally  fpund  in  the  low<er. 
walks  of  life,  of  the  iniquity  oflPopes,  the  cruel  oppression  . 
of  Governors,  and  the  peace  to  which  rulers  are  $trangeri9p, 
unless  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds.      Besides  thm 
there  are  some  hard  words  for  Voltaire,  a  metaphysical  notii, 
and  a  passage  upon  Bonaparte,  approaching  to  the  sublime^ 
He,  it  is  said,  "  was  exalted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  aiut 
tl^e  earth  swarmcid  with  his  admirers ;  altheugh  to  th<e  p!»0ple 
who  lived  within  the  horrid  glare  of  his  sceptre,  lie  scaroely 
left  any  thing  but  their  eyes  to  weep." 
.  John  Migault  himself  never  attains  so  high  a  flight  as  tUs ; 
on  the  whole,  indeed,,  he  may  be  called  rather  prosy.    He 
iparried,  in  1663^  at  an  early  age,  amd  lived  for  seventeen 
yesufs  as  notary  and  school-master  in  the  village  of  Moulin,  in 
Poitou,  officiating  i^sp  as  reader  in  the  church  of  Mongolia 
iA  which  his  father  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  app^wt- 
inent,  as  well  as  those  of  elder  and  scribe,  for  no  less  thw 
forty  years.     Eleven  children  were  the  fmits  of  his  marriage^ 
when  he  changed  his  abode  for  Mougon,  in  coesequence  of 
the  approaching  persecution.    Here  fifteen  dragoons  were 
ajpeedily  quartered  upon  him,  and  they  behaved  with  all  tba 
cnstomary  barbarity  attached  to  their  mission.  John  Migauli 
escaped  from  them  as  soon  as  he  could,  but  forgot  to  ask  hia 
wife  to  accompany  him.    The  troopers  used  her  most  crueUy« 
She  was  ill  ^nd  /confined  to  her  chamber.     Out  of  this  they 
tiolently  .kicked  :lier,:ead  th^n  thrust  her  into  a  corner  of  the 
^imney,^  after  tightrng  aa  iameiiM  ire«     They  next  ibrMt^* 
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ened'  to  burn  her  alive  iiiil6s9  sbe  immediately  reftonnced' 
Protestantism.    She  cootititied  firm  agninst  their  menaces 
and  importunities  till'  pain  and'  terror  reduced  her  to  insea- 
sibiiity. 

By  the  assistance  of  some  neighbours,  Madame  Migautt  at 
fengtii  escaped ;  and  next  day^  every  remaining  Protestant, 
in  the  village  having  forjaajsJiy  recanted^  the.  dragoonsj;)rof 
ceeded  to  another  place  ip  search'  of  fresh  victims.  Tbeif* 
departure  permitted  the  retiira^of  Migault  and. the  revival  of 
his  school.  Not  mo|*jS  than  a  fortnight  of  repose»  iiowev^r,  'was.; 
allowed  him ;  the  soldiers  came^back,  plundered  and  destroyed? 
his  property,  and  obliged  the  famUy  once  more  to  seek  refuge, 
ekewhere.  Madame  Miganlt-  was  compelled  to  abandon  a* 
dying  infant,  whose* body*  Ninas' saved^  with  difficulty',  from  tfa«> 
dogs,  to  which  the  Curl)  a  great  leader  in  the  perseoation>' 
earnestly  desired  that  it'nug!^  be  thrown. 

An  asylum  was  found  at M[auz6^  ai:id4iere  for  twelve  months 
Migault  re-established  faia  schbol/and  continued  undisturbed' 
fill  the  death  of  his  wife  in  child-bed  We  cannot  but  thinks' 
tha^t  the  account  of  Ler  dea(h-bed  has  been  dresjsed  up  and' 
decorated  in  the  transla.tiun»  in  ordec  to  ai;^iiQiiate  it  more 
clo&elV  to  some  of  our  modi^^n  evcuptgelical  obitoarje^^  Sooa 
siler  ben  decease  a  ILoyal  o^dinan^e  aj^peared,  prohibiting  a)| 
f^JCot^^itAnt  schooUmastari^  ff^pmi> receiving  boarders,  and,  that 
«fepi)^9j9i  depdying  Miganlt  o(;  hi^  principal  u^ias^s  of  s^bipsjU 
MMe.  'X'he  dragoons  were  agiain.  let  loose  v  the  Edict  of 
Kan^s.  was.  revoked;  tbe<  reformed  churiches  were  raa&ed  to 
ti^'gvuund ;  and  Protestants,  ofi  all. ranks  were  either  dragged 
to  i^nisoti)  or  compelled  to  secrete  themselves. 

Vhe  winter  of  16dd'6'  was  passed  by  Migault  in  various 
hiditig  places.  Sometiiiies  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  even  in 
the  established  persuasion;  preserved  him  under  their  own 
roofs  from  detection ;  at  others,  when  the  search  was  too  close 
la  permit  his  slay,  he  betook  himself  to  any  retreat  which  ap- 
pealed at  hand.  On  oneocoasion  be  wai^  compelled  to  quit 
the  house  of  a  staunch  friend,  Madame  d'CXlbreuze,  who  had 
retained  him  in  the  disgaise  q6  a  servant. 

*<  My  distracted  br^xx  wa^  alv^ays  on  the  rack ;  I  formed  an4 
abandoned  twenty  schei^es.  I  consulted  Madame  d'Olbreuze,  but 
she  was  ignorant  what  cQurse  to  recommend ;  until  on^  day  it 
occurred  to  her  mind,  th^t  the  cavern,  or  grotto^  in  the  adjoining 
forest,  might  be  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  secure  retreat.  We 
caUed  upon  one  of  her  old  servants,  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  man 
ftill  of  integrity,  and  learned  from  him>  that  though  he  had  never 
been  Inside  the  cave,  he  knew  where  it  i^as  siluated.  At  night  we 
look  tMilerns  and  statftoi  io  examine  tb|8.grotto ;  after  walking  a 
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considerable  diBUnoe  la  ihe  foretl,  we  arrived  at  the^nouth,  whicb 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  well ;  we  were  obliged  to  de». 
cend  with  our  bodies  erect,  and  having  gone  down  several  feet,  the  \ 
entrance  gradually    enlarged  ceasing  to  have  a  perpendicular 
direction. 

*<  This  grotto  consists  of  numerous  compartments^  seemingly  cut- 
out of  the  soHd  rock,  hewn  and  ornamented  with  extraordinair 
skill  and  industry.    The  entrance  from  one  chamber  to  another  (s 
through  an  aperture  of  tlie  thickness  of  at  least  two  French  feet^' 
but  of  no  larger  expanse  than  the  mouth  of  an  oven. .  In  every 
apartment  we  saw  a  seat  of  sand,  well  and  regularly  made^    We 
penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  astonishing  cave,  until  we- 
despaired  of  ascertaining  its  temunation ;  we  concluded,  from  th^: 
great  nukhber  of  bones  In  the  chambers  nearest  the  mouth,  that^ 
they  have  afforded  shelter  tp  small  animals.    The  cavern  is  removed* 
a  full  quarter  of  a  league  frotn  any  human  habitation.  ItU  a  g^^iie*> 
rally  received  opinion,  that  it  is  the  gigantic  work  of  the  English.  > 

<^  I  determined  to  conceal  Anne  and  Jeanneton  in  this  disagveer 
able  but  remote,  and  therefore,  we  hoped,  secure  retreat* '  fmeen 
other  persons,  whom  circumstances  obliged  to  quit  the  hou^et  pW 
formed  the  resolution  of  making  it  their  place  of  temporary  abode.,. 

'<  The  party,  amounting  to  sixteen  persons,  who  persevered  in  th^ 
intention  of  inhabiting  this  subterraneous  and  aark  abode,  took 
their  leave  of  Madame  d'Olbreuze  on  Sunday  the  1st  of.  February,' 
1686,  an  hour  before  day-light;  they  were  conducted  by  Inet 
Roman  Catholic  servstfit.  ,Our  charitable  hostess  had  taken  care 
to  have  conveyed  to  the  grotto  provisions  and  apparel,  and  the 
edmpany  were  visited  every  night  by  the  faithful  domestic,  audi 
had  all  their  wants  supplied.  Every  precaution  had  been  employed 
to  clean  the  Chambers,  which  it  was  meant  should  be  occupied ; 
but  this  unwholesome  dwelling  was  abandoned  afler  a  painful  and 
dangerous  trial  of  three  weeks.  There  was  no  admittance  for.  air 
but  through  the  small  entrance,  and  the  want  of  a  free  respiratim 
proved  destructive  of  health ;  -  my  two  children  came  out  mone 
dead  than'alive.'*    P.  91.  • 

At  length  he  was  informed  that  an  opportunity  for  em-i 
barkation  was  likely  to  occur  at  La  Rochelle,  and  he  hastened 
thither  with  tlie  intention  of  profiting  by  it.  Here  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of.  the  Governor,  and,  under  the  influence 
ofj^]frpi*r  consented  to  sign  bis  abjuration. .  Four  pages  ^  in 
ibis  part  of  th^  nairrative  are  said  to  be  torn  out  of  the  pris^i^- 
nal. manuscript,. and  we  are  consequently  ij^norant  of  the  dql 
gree  of  cruelty  practised,  in  order  to  extort  tbis  appears^opQ 
of  conforiiiity.  'The  general. tenor  of  the  volume,  however^ 
does  not^impress^s  with  any  strong  belief  of  Migaulfs  firm: 
llefl!9:and  <)6fffage ;  but  his  remorse  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
Ktteittre^%hiolf  leftves  no  dotobt  of  its  sincerity. 
^  '^DoMtlg rfbd  eniriilagye^  and  la  half  be ^ rt^ided^itbitwo 
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ladies  who  bad  also  recanted,  and  wboy  together  with  faimMlfy 
wc»re  constantly  planning  means  of  escape.  They  converted 
their  estates  into  money,  bat  at  length  when  an  arrans^ement 
had  been  made  for  a  passage  to  England  by  sea,  they  changed 
their  minds,  and  determined  to  attempt  to  gafn  the  frontier. 

After,  many  dangers  and  perplexities,  a  Dutch  vessel  was 
secured,  and  a  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  eighty  passen- 
gers at  Pampin,  a  house  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore,, 
abont  a  league  from  La  Bochelle. 

**  The  cdld  was  insupportable ;  the  night  extremely  dark,  and 
In  conseqaence  of  heavy  rains  the  roads  were  inundated  and  nearly 
ittprooticdble ;  and  even,  if  it  had  not  been  so,  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  avoid  the  regular  path  to  prevent  being  arrested  in 
ovr  flight.  We  traversed  consequently  meadows  whicbf  were 
keiome  magmiree,  or  went  through  vineyards  whose  borders  were 
««y  high,  and  the  ground  so  s^  that  we  could  hot  advance' a^ 
slep  without  sinking  almost  to  the  calves  of  our  legs.  We  fre- 
^pmtly  trod  the  brinks  of  precipioes,  the  frightful  depth  of  wbteii 
we  had  then  no  codception  of,  b^nks  wliith  in  the-day  time  we. 
shadd  have  carefully  avoided,  and  which  nothing  but  the  hand  bf 
ajiracious  Ood  could  have  guided  us  safely  through,  in  the  midsl' 
•fdarkness  and  ignorance.  I  had  afterwards  occasion  three  timee 
le  go  over  ^e  same  ground,  and  when  I  inform  you  that  I  did  not* 
oHMideT  it  safb,  in  broad  day-light,  to  proceed  a  single  step  without; 
MK^  carCj  tad  sometimes  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  my  horse* 
vdA  myself  trembling  at  the  sight  of  the  abyss  below  us,  you  may 
Sbrm  some  adequate  idea  o£  the  perils  we  incurred,  as  well  as  the 
§u£krings  we  endured,  during  that  memorable  night. 

«« We  contrived,  however,  to  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
darkness,  the  miserable  weather,  or  rather  the  goodness  of  Provi-. 
dence,  preserved,  not  our  party  alone  from  detection,  but  every 
Individual  wholiad  repaired  to  this  spot  with  a  yiew  to  embarkation* 
A  fewj  indeed,  lost  their  way  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  appointed 
hour.  There  were  seventy-five  persons  assembled  on  the 
bifldu**    P.  129« 

^In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  arrival  of  the  boat  war 
ttmomieed.  Every  one  hastened  towards  it,  but-  the  order  of 
embarkation  was  neglected,  and  great  confusion  prevailed.  I  could 
not  possibly  be  among  the  foremost,  having  Mademoiselle  De 
Cboisy  in  charge,  as  well  as  my  4ix  children.  We  lost  our  way 
with  a  dozen  other  people,  and  found  ours^es  in  a  vineyard,  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  from  which  we  could  not  extricate 
ourselves,  and  where  we  expected  to  pasis  the  night.  There  h|ip« 
pebedf  however,  to  be  in  our  party  a  woman  whose  husband  had 
lODg  been  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  who,  a9  soon  aa 
be  had  miissed  his  wjfe,  went  in  search  of  her  until  he  found  her  in 
the  vineyard.  He  conducted  us  to  the  boat,  which  we  reached^ 
when  it  was  about  putting  to  sea  with  thirty,  fiv^  persons^    Ot 
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course  we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  ef  waiting  uaiil  the  retuvn 
ef  the  sailorsi  wbich  was  net  before  six  o'clock.  X  need  not  detail 
all  our  sufferings,  during  this  long  interval>  arising  freo^  cold, 
fetiguet  end  anxiety  of  mind. 

**  The  return  of  the  boat  imparted  to  me  no  consolation^  for  it 
was  taken  into  a  creek  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the 
rock  on  wbich  we  were  waiting,  and  which  we  had  not  quitted 
since  the  first  embarkation.  As  soon  as  we  heard  the  cry  of  the 
sailors,  every  person  (we  were  about  forty)  hastened  to  the  pTaoe 
whence  the  voices  proceeded  :  the  most  active,  or  the  least  encum- 
l^red  gained  the  boat ;  and  when  five  and  twenty  had  entered  it, 
the  sailors  refused  to  admit  a^y  more,  having  been^  they  8aid» 
a^^arly  swamped  the  first  trip ;  but  they  lyould  return  a  third  timm 
^d  take  in  the  remainder. 

'<  It  became  soon  vwy  evident  that  our  passage  wds  lost«  Ttie  cbiy 
dawned  b^ore  the  boat  could  well  have  reached  the  vess^  aikd  tWe 
returning  ]ight  discovered  to  us  two  launches  that  we  immeiiMaiely 
recpgnijEed  to  belong  to  the  doaen  guard  boats  established  at  Ln^ 
Bochelle  since  the  revocati4)n  oi  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  whiek 
justified  all  the  caution  that  attended  everv  plan  of  ^emigraticHw 
Our  kind  and  judicious  superintendant  had  employed  during  lei^ 
Quccessive  mornings  persons  to  observe  aloing  range  of  coaat,  and 
the  whole  jieemed  to  be  guarded,  excepting  the  part  wbel^  }^ 
ilgreed  t<>  aaaemble.  The  di^ay  of  only  half  an  hour  in  the  arrivaik 
ef  the  second  bp«t  might  have  led  to  the  detection  of  the  presf»ii 
scheme,  and  subjected  ^be  persons  who  left  the  shore  to  imprison* 
meo(»  perhapft  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  every  individual  by 
whom  that  aobeme  bad  been  promoted  to  a  trial  upon  a  capital 
charge.''    P.  183, 

'  l^his  disappointment  occurred  in  the  middle  of  January, 
^nd  it  was  not  untji  Easter  that  Migault  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. He  was  conveyed  to  Holland,  and  there  the  narrative 
termihates. 

If  this  narrative  be  authentiQ  it  is  an  interesting  metnorial 
to.  its  owner,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  poor  man,  lineally  de- 
scended from  its  authoc;  but  it  has  iitUe  in  it  which  can 
attract  or  detain  the  public  eye.  The  enormity  of  the  perse-* 
(Ration  which  attended  the  Revocation  of  the  £dict  of  NantTes, 
ukh  be  exteii!la(ted  only  by  those  who  would  find  pallia* 
tiows  for  the  imassaove  of  8t.  Bartholomew^  We  cbnsidef 
those  who  planned  and  executed  it,  to  be  quite  as  detestable 
as  they  upe  held  to  be  by  the  profound  editor  of  this  volane ; 
bat  we  are  in  less- alarm  than  be  seems  to  be  as  to  the  pro^ 
bability  of  a  revival  of  i^uch  outrages ;  and  in  looking  ovet 
ffae  face  of  Europe  at  present,  we  do  not  qoite. coincide  with 
l^lnt  in  a  belief  tnat  there  fs  '/ a  disposition  in  neighbouring 
nations  tD  perpetuate  the  d espotisia  ^'  ctf  1 685. 

11 
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Art.  IX.     May    You  like  It.    By  a   Country   Curate* 

2  vols.  12mo.  14s.     Boys.     1823- 

May  yoa  like  it!  We  do  like  it,  and  we  trust  oar  readers 
^ill  do  the  same.  la  order,  howerer,  that  their  liking  m^y 
be  fooaded  on  some  reasonable  basis,  as  we  trust  our  own 
is,  we  nifttst  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  both  to  oarselves,  in 
defence  of  our  .opinion  thus  expressed,  as  also  to  otir 
readers^  and  moreover  to  the  author  also,  enter  a  little  into 
the  reasons  ^hioh  have  induced  ns  to  form  that  opinion  ;  if 
reasons  they  may  with  propriety  be  termed,  when  we  have 
^  been  pleased  without  always  knowing  exactly  why/  orbeiD|^ 
able  to  trace  and  analyse  with  acouracy  the  current  in  whicC 
our  pleasurable  sensations  flowed.  Thi^  circumstance,  how-» 
ever,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  in'itself  constituting  a  very 
good  and  solid  reason  for  our  approbation  ;  for  in  trutJi  to 
what  cause  can  we  attribute  such  spontaneous  and  nnd^fina« 
ble  gratification  but  to  some  close  and  intimate  connexioa 
subsisting  between  the  images  which  the  magic  power  of  an 
author  coi^nresup,  and  certain  sentiment^  and  predilectionf 
existing  within  us ;  a  connexion  wliicb,  because  nnper'* 
ceived  and  incapable  of  being  defined,  is  only  so  much  the 
more  natural ;  and  asserts  so  much  the  stronger  empire  ovet 
our  sympathies  and  associations,  because  the  precise  laws 
by  which  it  exerts  its  power  are  unknown  te  us. 

Whenever,  then,  we  meet  with  a  work  which  exerciser 
this  influence  over  us,  we  are  disposed  on  that  very  ground 
to  >con$ider  it  as  iQontainiog  something  intrinsically  goodi, 
creo  thougb  we  should  be  pu)szled  if  required  to  point  out 
the  pr.ecise  particulars  in  which  it  oonsistsu 

These  rimple  narratives  are  distinguished  by  very  little  of 
romantic  incident  er  dramatic  interests  They  please  from 
the  faithful  delineation  of  nature  exhibited  in  th^ir  simple 
touches.  What  we  term  nature  in  works  of  imagination,*  ¥& 
jn  ibct  hblhing  more  than  an  appeal  to  our  own  sensations. 
lAh^  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  our  own  minds,  we 
jare  pleased  to  recognize  thus,  embodied  by  the  skill  of  th^ 
isteilectuai  artist ;  and  images  which  have  lain  neglected^ 
disjointed  and  confused  in  Qur  imaginations,  we  ail  at  puce 
perceive  (and  are  delighted  at  the  perception),  combined 
and 'associiated  by  tbe  pow^r  of  fictitious  description;  and 
invtested  with  a  'iocal  hiibitation  and  a  name,'  by  tbemagip 
inflaenee  of  a  writer  who,  wjule  hje  seepois  to  do  nothing  mor0 
than  we  are  apt  to  think  we  could  have  done  ourselves,  haa, 
in-6Kciting  that  very  idea,  fully  proved  his  jupArior  jabflity. 

The  muthor  is  emittenfly  pieairi»g  m  hi«  4lc6€priptioDs  of 
TVfd  .see&erfi  and 'Shews  e  liif^  ft^ily  ef  bfilif^iw^  ^mAqm 
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oar  eyes  the  simple  beauties  of  a  home  landscape;  wifiiciss 
tiie  foilowthg  passage  (the  Holme  Farm»  p.  68). 

**  I  had  one  d^  strayed  to  some  distance  from  home,  wanderiiq; 
oter  tta  ahitost  pathless  heath  ;  when,  having  reached  itsbomfdaiy 
orif  Aiif  fkrthef  side,  I  stood  for  some  time  looking  over  a  gate  vc£af 
dbe  depth  ofhyery  shady  lEmd  sequestered  lane,  whose  bn^t^|preeil 
borders  of  grass  intermixed  with  blue  bells,  reminded  me  of  Whar-' 
ton's  picturesque  lines,  when  speaking  of  the  simple  pleasures  of 
country  life :  ... 

'On  green  untrodden  banks  th^  view 

The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue.' 

The.ruts,  half  choaked  and  conceaHed  by  flowering  weeds,  and  the' 
one  single  track  in  the  centre,  showed  plainly  that  this  lane  was' 
little  frequented,  and  could  lead  to  no  public  resort  of  man. 

**  I  have  always  felt  a  great  impulse  to  strike  into  such  lanes  as 
these ;  and  often  when  whirled  along  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  I 
luive  passed  such  green  untrodden  waySf  I  have  sent  my  soul  to 
wander  there,  long  after  the  remondess  vrinde  had  carried  my 
mbrtalpart  ftr  awajf  from  tlma.  In  the  present  esse,  I  was  im«. 
pellad  oy  the  additional  motive  of  curiositT  to  leqi  oter  the  pad- 
jodced  gate  on  which  I  had  before  been.leaainff :  fior  it  appeared' 
strange  tQ  me  that,  in  all  my  rambles  roeiid  the  heath,  I  had  never 
nbtteSa  this  particuha*  lane,  having  untfl  now  imagined  that  I  haa 
explored  every  one  of  the  many  solitary  paths  diverging  ftom  ita' 
oofsUrti, 

**  I  advanced  for  a  tiaae,  half  fearing  to  be  dbappointed  (asl 
frequently  had  been)  by  findmg  that  any  new  discovery  wee 
merely  a  circQttviis  wpv  of  retehing  some  well-known  speS; 
but  soon  I  gave  teysdf  up  to  a  very  youthftil  feeling,  a  sort 
€i  vague  flGapedaliQn  that  I  should  meet  with  somethmg  very 
new.  verv  beautifidi  or  very  exiraotdinanr*  Pardon  nie»  sober 
reaol|r  I  1  have  always  be^  in  die  habit  of  extracting  a  great  deal 
of  iQaawaoe  from  the  aoomon  incidents  of  life;  every  slq>I.toq% 
d^talato  upfioWed  idilie  new  beautjr  in  the  valley  down  wiiidi.I 
w^  Mmtefik^i^  At  vvery  new  turning  I  paused,  afraid  lest  the 
nirit  i^^  should  discover  to  me  the  termmation  of  the  uaknovna 
vamf ;  oiA  I  had  turned  often,  and  vet  no  end  appeared. .  It  had 
often  been  a  flivourite  fr^  <^  my  unagination,  to  think  how  d^ 
lightiul  It  would  be  to  wander  along  a  path  like  this  without  &i^ 
coming  to  an  end,  and  without  even  tibe  chance  of  meeting  a  hu^ 
roan  being.  I  had  never  before  met  with  any  thing  so  hketlia 
reality  of  my  wish;  but.  Just  as  I  theiyht  so,  another  turning  diau 
covered  to  me  the  tops  of  some  blue  dbtant  hflis,  with  whose  out- 
lines  I  was  provokingly  acquainted,  and  whidi,  seen  through  a 
wider  opening  of  tbe  valley,  threatened  that. too  aeon  it  woold  ex- 
pan|^  into  a  more  level  and  less  Utopian  eoutitry. 

'*  <^oy  I  wiUpcpoeed  no  ftirtber/ 1  thought  to  myself;  '  but  I 
will  fum  up  this  pathway  to  the  right,*  tmhiin  a  moment  after- 
wards,  attiacted  by  its  wm  leqeSatered  look,  and  by.  the  appearr 
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of  flr  runic  biJdge  which  enabled  me  to  crois  a  bright  and 
hMlilig  brook  that  spread  itself  across  the  road.  When  I  had 
d6ne  sOt  I  came  in  sight  of  a  large  old^lookiog  farm<.hotise»  elevated 
em  a  kind  of  natural  platform  in  the  valley.;  while  on  one  side  the 
Gopae-qoverisd  hill  rose  immediately  above  it,  on  the  other  itslop^ 
down  to  thebefore/mentioned  stream ;  between  which  and  the  wm 
was  an  orchard  and  a  perfect  grove  of  venerable  walnut  trees.** 

Of  those  narratives  which  possess  a  more  dramatic 
^Inmotery  the  most  romantic  and  highly  wrought  in  point  of 
flot  and  incident,  is  that  entitled,  **  A  Tale  or  true  love." 

The  tale  opens  with  a  scene  of  mirthful  festivity  and  sump- 

tttooa  revelry,  at  the  palace  of  the  young  and  beantinil 

Countess  Biancaj  on  the  event  of  her  cominr  into  possofpion 

of.  her   estates.      In    the    midst    of  ounreriial    gladtfess 

hjOwever,  the  mistress  of  the  jnansion,  is  the  prev  of  secret 

smd    ill-disguised   sorrow.     Her  betrothed   hnsliand,    the 

yonag  Ernest,  distinguished  as  a  brave  defender  of  his 

ooontry,  has  unfortunately  been  engaged  in  a  duel,  with  his 

oottmmider,  who  is  dangerously  wounded ;  and  the  young 

man,  in  consequence  a  fugitive  from  tho  arm  of  justice,' 

sncc0eds  in  effectit^  bis  escape  into  a  Wttd  part  of  the 

oooatry,  where  he  is  shortly  after  surprised  and  capture^ 

after  a  desperate  struggle,  by  some  banditti.    Amotti^  ttem., 

wliile  lying  ill  of  his  wounds,  he  is  recopiiaed  by  M  old 

soWer,  who  had  formerly  serVod  under  hiBSi  and  owing  to 

whose  attentions,  and  the  respect  his  gallant  conduct  extorts 

from  the  rest  of  the  band,  ne  is  invited  to  become  their 

eapiaiiu     This  however  he  reftises,  and  in  an  unlucky 

aoolent,  is  taken  in  company  with  them,  by  the  police. 

AD  his  representations  are  of  no  avail ;  he  is  consigned  to 

a  dungeon,  and  condemned  to  death.     His  betrothed  wife, 

who  is  a  peiisonal  favorite  of  the  empress,  intercedes  in  his 

bebalff  as  also  does  the  general  with  whom  be  bad  fought, 

and  who  has  now  recovered  the  effects  of  his  dangerous 

wound.    His  sentence  is  commuted  into  a  perpetual  banish*. 

men^  to  the  mines  of  Idra.    The  countess  on  hearing  this, 

forms  the  heroic  resolution  of  being  united  solemnly  to  him, 

and  partaking  in  his  exile  and  labours.    She  is  warned  in  a 

most  affecting  audience  with  the  empress,  that  in  so  doing, 

she  w,iU,  aceording  to  the  laiws  of  the  country,  forfeit  all  hev 

estates,  rwok  and  titles.     She  still  resolves  to  sacrifice  every 

diiag,  and  ooflsmunicates  her  determination  to  Ernest  in  hi^ 

e4h  whero«a  truly  impressive,  and  striking  scene,  is  admirably 

^escribed,  between  the  lovers,  the  count's  aged  mother,  ana 

th^^ar 'who  attepded  to  unite  them : — fbr  the  descriplibnf 

of  ^iJB^  and  its^pi&nsequeiices,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readienE*)!  to 

tho  work  itself. 
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W«  bftr^  giv^  «  fi^w  speciilh^m  6f  oilf  aathor'^  dkill  in 
dH$  mdre  «6ntititMtal  Km  of  writitig,  and  m  his*  descriptiotks 
df  iilitaire^  ftttd  pictnresqne  delineation  of  its  beaaties,  we 
dotr  bfoceed  to  shef^^,  hfis  equally  hajppy  faculty,  in  wh&t 
lAtili Die  coiisidered/a  higher  branch  ol  the  art;  the  repre* 
sentation  of  character;  the  landscape  of  human  nainre. 
And  in  this  point  of  view,  we  Consider  the  tale  entitled, 
thie  ^*  Last  years  of  an  old  incumbent/'  to  be  of  pre-eminent 
merit.  The  account  of  this  venerable  personage  and  hii' 
peculiarities  in  the  disoharge  of  lus  sacred  functions^  is  given 
with  the  few,  light,  but  expressive  strokes  of  a  masters 
hand. 

**ln  every  point  of  church  discipline  he*  adhered  strictly  to 
imcietit  custom.  When  he  was  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  hiar 
xSlericftl  duties,  he  was  never  to  be  teen  without  his  cassdck. 
Yet  with  all  his  strictness,  he  never  spoke  unkindly  of  dissenters, 
*;I  r^peet/  he  would  say,  'all  those  who  act  conscientioBly 
and  from  principle,  however  their  opinions  may  di£Rer  from  my 
own/  The  old  rector  once  parted  witn  a  curatCi  because,  (among 
more  serious  causes  for  complaint,)  the  young  man,  *  although^^ 
9s  the  Doctor  phrased  it ;  *  he  haid  proceeded  regularly  to  the 
degree  of  Artium  Baccalaureus  in  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
he  woMld  not  wear  the  gown  appointed  by  the  statutes  for  thaJ; 
degree,  but  a  strangely  devised  vesture  which  he  called  a  preach- 
ing goWn,  and  moreover  he  would  not  wear  £i  statutable  hooci,  .biit 
took  upon  himself  to  wear  the  hood  of  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oitfbrd* 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  curacy.'  THe  Doctor  always  took 
part  himself  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  He  read  the 
prayers'  without  spectacles,  in  a  firm  and  clear  voice,  and  in  a 
manner  which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  th^  beauty  of  our  liturgy; 
Nei^r  shall  I  forget  the  deep  tones  and  fine  modulation  of  the  old 
man's  voice,  when,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Redeemer  by  ail 
the  suffi^rings  of  his  human  life,  he  concluded  the  reiteralJed 
petition  with  that  awful  climax, '  In  all  time  of  our  tHbulation;  lA 
all  time  of  our  wealth ;  In  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment:  Good  Lord,  deliver  us/  His  sermons  were  generally 
short  and  sententious.  The  equability  of  his  temper  did  not  suffer 
him  to  delight  in  violent  representations  of  the  terrors  of  religion ; 
and  his  somewhat  reserved  and  dry  manner  prevented  him  from 
doing  justice  to  the  kindness  of  bis  heart,  and  from  persuading 
and  alluring  hfs  hearers  to  tlie  wayju  of  pleasantrress  and  the  paths 
of  peace.  Yet  when  he  instructednis  parishioners,  he  turned  not 
adide  to  the  pages  of  heatlien  philosophy,  which  amused  many,  of 
his  leisure  hours'.  From  the  Bible  alone  he  drew  his  morality : 
and  the  brief  warnings  and  simple  exhortations  of  the  word  tk 
Crnd,  were  anom  impreisite  from  die  lips  of  the  aged  roioister, 
IImO'  the  raoit.  diftise:  and  ekbomte  coaspositions  of  human 
ejpqueiice."  .:         .-  .    . 


It  vittotferliaps  of  macfa  importaiice)  bat  in  "iht  ttiatter  of 
tti&  prMbdier's  goiim,  the  ntcwEiibeiit  vru  manife&tly  Mista** 
k«n ;  and  there  is  a  blunder  also  in  the  oonoUrdiogAtory^. 
ahoat  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebeliion,  which  the 
author  ^o^oses  to  be  the  Rebellion  in  forty-five.  Bnt  wm 
ipasa  over  these  and  a  few  other  btemisifes,  and  apon  tkA 
wtiotoy  beg  to  express  oiar  tbafoks,  to  **  the  Country  Curate^'^ 
for  ttie  entertamment  he  has  ofibrded  us,  and  oiir  recodi>* 
mendattoa  of  his  work  to  aH  such  of  oar  readers  as  may  not 
yet  haveaeen  it.  .      . 


as 


Akt.  X.  Substunoe  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commune 
on  the  I5tih  Mofy  i833>  an  a  Motion  for  the  MUigation 
and  gradtLol  Aboliiimt  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Briiiek 

^  Dmmmione^  WUhaPrj^ce  andAfpendiicee,coHkiininji 
Facte  and  Keasoninge  Ulustrative  <rf  O^domcd  Bemioft^ 
8vo.    246  pp.    Hatobard.    1623. 

Art  Xt.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Incorporaied 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goepel  in  Foreign 
gMrtsi  during  the  Year  1822. 

Jimr.  XII4  Report  of  a  Debate  «b  Council^  on  a  Dematck 
from  Lord  Bathvrst  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Warden 
Svo.  40  pp.     Barbadoes.  1823. 

AjtT.  Xlll.  Cushoo :  a  Dialogue  betsoeen  a  Negro  and  at4 
Mngiish  Genileman,  an  the  Horrors  of  Slavery  emd  the 
Siiwe  Trade,  

Art.  XIV.  Some  Account  of  the  Society  for  iks  Conversion 
and  Religious  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Negro 
Slaves  in  the  British.  West  India  Islands.  Incorporated 
hy  Royal  Ckstrter,   1794.  .      .       :j 

Art.  XV.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  MaiiUw.  B^  the 

.  J{ei>.  fVilHam  Marshall  Harte,  Rector  of  St^  Lucy,  in  the 

Isimnd  of  Barbadoes.     Printed  for  the  Society  for   titp. 

Conversion- iond  Rdigious  Instruction  aitd  Education  of 

.  iho  ti'Sgro  Slaves  in  ike  British  West  India  Islands.  12mo» 
403  pp.    1823. 

ARt*.  XVI.  Advice  toServants.  FiveFa/niily  Lectures  delivered 
to  Domestic  Slaves  in  the  Island  cf  Barbadoes^  in  the  Ysar 
1j822:  By  the  Rev.  John  Hothersall  Pindfr^  J.B.  Chap- 
lain to  the  Codrmgton  Plantations.    06  pp.     Riyit^ona 

.  and  Cachran.    1824.  ^. 

The  debates  upon  Negto  Slavery  with  \ehich  Parfhtmewt 
moiM;  ere  long  resoiuid,  Vilt  proceed  forth^  W^irt  j^rt  frtrtfri 
three  dUsttnct  quarters,  Gdy^rtifnent,  the  Miti^^athmisfti/mA 
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tine  .West  Indtans.  •  Aadif  the  orators  find  it  expedieiit  to 
gave  free  utterance  to  thcdr  thoaghts,  we  shall  be  treated  with 
a  4)ii#ious  medley  of  aceasatioDs.  and  defencesi  charges  and  re* 
dWiiiiirtioDSy  direct  assaalts,  ^nd  indirect  instnaatien^,  ca- 
BfiBadiBg,  cross-firing,  raking,  and  sharp-shooting.  The 
Sdinburgh  Beriew^  a  Mitigation  Joarnal^  has  already  con^ 
denmed  Ministers  for  giving  a  dehtsive  support  to  the  firviof 
Maoauiay,  and  S^tephen.  The  Colonies  conceiYe  thai  Mx* 
Canning  and  Lord  Bathurst  are  the  tools,  or  thedapes  of  the 
African  Institution.  Government  must  feel. indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  '*  the  Saints,"  and  has  somewhat  to  complain  of 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Planters.  The  Planters  and  the 
Mitigationists  assail  each  other  with  persevering  fury,  and 
will  Usten  to  no  proposal  of  compromise  or  conciliation.  It 
aMiy>  not  be  impossible  to  simplify  the  subject  by  bri^y  re« 
vieWing  the'  conduct  of  the  various  belligerents. 

■To  begin,  with  Mmisters.  They  wHl  have  no  dijBSoulty  in 
4l^mding  themselves  against  the  charges  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
Wi&  **  a  tithe  of  the  tithe*'  of  that  gentleman's  talents,  it 
nttght  be  shewn  that  a  Ministry  which  threw  themselves,  intb 
the  arms  of  the  Mitigationists,  would,  be  very  inadequately 
j^unished  by  the  loss  of  their  places.  A  more  serious  chafge 
will  ai'ise  out  of  the  undue  reliance  which  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Society.  The  Opposition  will  say,  they  are  already 
saying  that  Government  either  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  or 
in  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  ought 
to  hare  acted  upon  its  own  responsibility,  procured  its  own 
infonnatien  from  its  own  oflScers,  tronght  forward  its  own 
plan^  canvassed  that  plan  confidentially  with  the  Colonial  ao^ 
tborities,  and  abstained  from  any  Parliamentary  discussion  of 
its  merits  until  the  whole  was  agreed  to  and  arranged.  It  is 
evident  that  this  would  have  been  the  preferable  mode  of -pro- 
Deeding.  With  a  host  of  well-paid  servants  in  the  West  in- 
dial,  Gov^nment  should  be  better  informed  upon  cokmial 
sutijects.%HiMr.  Buxton  or  Mr.  Brougham.  They  oa^t  not 
to  tftond  in  need  of  the  assistance  even  of  Mr.  Wilberfopoe. 
If  it  be  said,  therefore^  that  there  are  great  and  long-standfaig 
defects  in  the  system  of  our  Colonial  Administration,  .we 
know  not  how  such  a  charge  can  be  disproved.  .  Admitting 
It  to  be  the  duty  of  Ministers,  not  mierely  to  defend  the  West 
Indiei^  against  foreign  enemies;  but  to  ameliorate  its  fntemal 
condition,  no  Qoan  can  pretend  to  say  that  such  duty  has  been 
fulfilled.  In  the  nomination  of  Governors,  Revenue  Officers, 
Attorney's  General^  and  other  distinguished  servants  of  the 
Crown,  no  one  Cfni^j^etend  to  say  that  the  chief  object  has 
been  to  select.  jHh^/Vho.  could  improve  the  country  to  which 
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fliey  were  sent. .  Has  it'^ver  be^d  oontidered  the  basinesf  of 
Jdle  .Ooverners  of  Jamaioa,  or  BaiFbfid<>es»  to  de?}«e»  or  eV^ 
ta execute  aobemes  for  the  better  regulation  of  their  'respec- 
tive proviocm.  LiMPd  Bathorstadliiit^,  that  mocb  remains  to 
be  done;  •  And  if  be  is  asked*  wtiy  he  did  net-^et  abdat  it/nli- 
tillMr.Biixton  brobgfht  the  mutter  before  tbe  Hooseof  Cem- 
Bions^  his  Lordship  will  be  at  aloss  for  a  direct  and  satisfactory 
replf. 

.  Tlie  answer  may  probably  be,  that  it  is^  the  fashion  to  leaV6 
these  things  to  Fartiament ;  that  the  in^provement  of  New^ 
Sonth Wales  was  long  intrnsted  to  Mr^'Bennet;  that  Mr: Hume 
Iras  permitted  to  have  all  the  credit  of  the  recent  redactions ; 
1^  that  it  was  tho.aght  better  to  leiwe  the  aibendment  of  the 
oiminal  code  in  the  hands  of  a  RoiniUy  and  a  Mackintoshi 
than  commit  it  to  experienced  magistrates,  or  responsible  law 
officers.  .This  is  all  too  true — and  it  may  afford  a  saflBcieat 
defonce  either  for  the  existing  ad  minis tration^  or  for  theifi« 
dividual  specially  entrdsted  with  tbechiEHrge  of  the  Colonics. 
We  ana  not  their  enemicsy<A*  their  accusers.  But  aB  their  friends 
and  weU*wisherst  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  hope,  that  ihef 
will  not  always  condescend  to  excuse  their  particmar  omissions 
upon  the  ground  of  their  general  neglept;  that  the  Colodies 
will-  not  always  be  governed  in  Downing-street,  aiter  con- 
salting  with  the  Mitigationists  on  one  hand,  and  the  West 
India.  Committee  on  the  .other  ;•  that  every  fotnre  provincial 
appointment  will  be  made  with  a  regard  not  merely  to  the  past 
services^  <»*  general  merits  of  the  indi-vtdoah  bat  to  bis  capa* 
city  for  executing  the  beneficent  intentions  of  his  patron;* 
thateTerysacceedinggovernor  may  be  enabled  and  required  to* 
let  the  wisdom,  mergy,  and  impartiality  of  Government  flow 
freely'  tbroagh  iiis  hand  withoat  6eing  strained  too  curiously 
throagb  the  Planter's  sieve,  or  adulterated  by  the  admixture' 
of  >puritanical  philanthropy. 

Feeliog,  therefore,  that  government  is  not  entitled  to  a 
complete  acquittal,  we  are  aware  that  much  may  be  urged  in 
extenuation  ofits  faults.    The  system  we  have  condemned  is- 
not  the  growth  o£  a  day,  and  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  with- 
out mature  deliberationr     The  African  Institution  had  stuck 
its  fangs  into  the  very  vitals  of  society,  and  shewed  no  dispo-; 
sitio»>  to  relax  its  grasp.     The  Abolitionists  had  been  per- 
mitted to  engross  the  public  attention  if  not  the  public  confi- 
danoe,  iiatil  it  might  not  only  be  expedient  to  listen  to  their 
snggestionSy  *  but  impossible  to  satisfy  the  country  by  aeon* 
trary  line  of  c<Miduct.     If  ministers  knew  or  suspected  what- 
treatment  they  were  to  experience  fr6m  the  Society,  they 
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still  ofttght  d^emittjprnd^nt  to  hiive  tb^ir  sQspioioiift  jartificA 
l^for^  t|iey  broke  for  ever^itH  Mr.  Stephen.    And  the  Wert 
Indian  cojq^pjainta respecting  this InjadicioQa  connection  wouU 
be  met  fairly  enooghy  by  saying,  tbat  if  the,  planters  had  dwie 
their  duty,  the  necessity  fpr  snch.  W  filUance  would  have  been 
prevented.  Acting  upon  the. reoeiv^d  system,  it  might  not  lie 
unbecoming,  and  it  certaijily  wns  nptunigEacioaa  inmini^teis  t» 
mediate  between  the  contending  parties.     The  parliamentai^ 
representativea,  on  either  side,  ficqaielisced  in  this  pacific  9ilg 
gestion— 'the  West  Indians  with  cordiality— and  the  Mitigati^ 
opists  with  distrust.     It  was  .adnutted  on  all  hands  that  there 
wnst  much  to  be  done;  ^nd  that  government  ought*  in. the  first 
in}9t$uoice,.to  be.tbedoerof  it.    The  Society  founditnecessary 
to  itcquiesce  in  the  proposed  delay.    The.  plants  promised 
the^r  hearty  support,  and  ministers  nndertook  to  proceed  in 
the  least  irritating  manner,  to  hear  all  sides,  and  protect  M 
interests.    How.  far.  the  latter  pledge  has  been  redeemed^  ift 
is  not  possible  at  thi^  moment  to  determine.    The  proceed 
ings  of  tbe.ColQaial  office  are  not  yet  accurately  knewii;.  bat 
there  arjB  ^omerensons  to  dopbt  whether  sufficient  paina-havift 
b^en  taken  tp  Oianvince  the  Colonists  that  they  were  not  tor 
be  placed  at  the.mercy  of  Mr.  Stephen.. .  We  have  no  intenti 
tion,  however,,  ta  prejudge  a  question  upon*  which  Lord 
Bathtirst  may  be  able  to  af&frdk  satisfactory  explanation.. 
The  CQunteBance  whiioh  has  formerly  been  given,  to  a  party  aa 
^bno&ions.to  the  PUnters,  is  a  circumstajaee  rather  to  be  d^: 
jplored.tiban  Qond^imned.    Mn  Canning  having  been  a  zealoW. 
intend  to  the  sibolitioA^  might  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
claims,  to  the  gratitude,  and  some  check  upon  the  condnet.cf: 
its  leaders..  Under  thjeinflumce  of.  such  a > supposition,. to. 
was  excusable  for  endeavouring  to  keep  upon  good,  terms' 
with  the  party ;  and  if  the  endeavour  has  betrayed  hisicolt: 
leagues  into  a  squabble  with  the  Colonies,  the  means  of> 
making  an  honourable  retreat  are  placed  within  his.  reach. 
The  connection:  between  Governuient  and  the  Mitigationiatsk 
may  now  be  CjQiisidered  at  an .  end ;  and  an  .authorised.  d««i 
djaration  of  this  important  event,  will  be.  accepted  ^y..tl^e! 
West  Indian  Planters  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  comKi 
plaints  ■ .        .  ■   ■ 

The  finst  of  these  facts  is  not  derived  from. any. secrertdr': 
confidential  souixe,  but  from,  the.open  conduct  and  declafc^af-: 
tions  of  the  Society.  After  what  they  and  theirs  have  said  > 
and  done*  it  is  impossible  that  ministers  oan  act  with,  thenp^ 
or  trust  them.  .Professing  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestions  of  ^ 
Mr.  C^noi^gf  they  have  strained  every  nerve  to  coualeraot; 
his  planis.      Having  submitted  for  a  time  to  his  ofter  pf  nie* 
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diafibiliy    tWe/  fa'aV^  ndloriocrsly  and  drshbnoorably  broken 
the  trc/ce.    We  procefed  to'sabslantiate  tbis grave  accasatioh 
task  whicfa  the  works  before  us  r^ndei'  sufficiently  easy. 
Ill  the  first  place  let  us  enquire  why  the  Society  published 
flU  ?'  Mr.  Cannibg-s  resolutibn's  were  unanimously  adopted, 
die  debate  which  preceded  th'^cfi  was  extensively  circulated, 
aatf  coniciliation  was  the  order  6f  the  day.    Ought  not  Mr. 
iffaeanlayy  therefore,  to  have  held  his  tongue  until  Govern- 
ment hikd  tried  its  hand  at  managing  the  Colonial  Legisia* 
ttires  ?     To  us  it  appears  that  he  ought ;  and  the  mere  act 
of  publication  we  consider  ad  infringement  upon  the  unani- 
nons  decision   of  the  House  of  Commons.     Perhaps  the 
read'ek^  will  object  that  to  publish  the  '  Substance  of  the  De- 
bate* was  ^t  any  rate  well-intentioned  and  harmless ;  and  for 
pur  own  parts,  we  like  the  substance  of  the  debate  too  well  to 
object  to  its  dissemination.    But  in  the  work  before  us,  we 
modt  not  be  deceived  by  names.     Among  all  its  faults,  it  con- 
tains none  greater  than  that  upon  the  title-page.  The  Debate 
of  the  15th  of  May  is  a  mchre  pretience  for  the  comment  of 
lli^  Mitigation  Society.    If  the  Society  had  intended  to  deal' 
fidrly  by  the  publib,  this  book  should  have  been  called,  *\A 
Manifest  Mm  Zachary  B^acaulay,  Esq.  James  Stephen,  £sq. 
Uttd  otb^s,  shevring  how  far  King,   Lords,  and  Commons' 
have  consented  to  be  governed  by  their  Society,  and  proving. 
tiM>  necessity  of  a  more  complete  submission. — This  is   the 
real'  purp6rt  of  the  volume.    The  Preface  contaids  *  The 
Piroiipectus  of  the  Society,  published  in  March,  J828,'  '  a^ 
Brifef  Vi^w  of  Negro  Slavery,  published  by  the  Society  in" 
April;  1828i-  aiid  '  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  'So- 
deiy,'  pnblisht^d  in  August,  1823.'— The  two  former  consist* 
of  Mints  for  the  Debate  of  May  I5th,  the  latter  details  and' 
cdinments  upoii  its  result;      The  Appendixes,  thirty  in  num» 
bar,  atfd  of  ihuch  greater  length  than   the  debate,  furnish 
replies  to  aB  the  ptincipal  speechiBS  except  those  of  Mr. 
Btfitton;  Mr.  Wilberforce,   Mr.   William  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Brongbain;  and- their  obvious,  we  should  even  imagine  their 
avoided  objeibt  and  tendency,  is  to  do  away  the  effect  which 
tboM  speiecUes  prddnced. 

Tte  greater  part,  if  not  th<e  whole  of  this  creditable  pdblicd-' 
tion  we  attribute,  withbut  feat  of  contradiction,  to  the  pen  of 
Mt;  Zaebary  Macaulay.  Mr.  Brougham  proclaimed  m  th^. 
Hb'oise  of  CViin^oii^,  that  *  tbiii  gentleman,  one  of  his  oldest 
ttid  inost  valued  friends,'  was  the  author  of  *  Negro  Slavery,* 
and  that  pamphlet  is  defended,  on  the  present  occasion]^ 
((If.  193,^  stud  p.  24^' with  such'  p^r^ntal  solicitude  and  such^ 
diatatt^tetic  plain  diedlMg,  that  we  are  justified  in  attribut- 
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log  both  worktt  to  the^same  author.    Upon  ererv  view  ,qif  the, 
cai^e  save  one,  the  interference  of  this  redpubtaple  champion 
partakes  more  largely  of  the  Indicrous^  than  of  any  other, 
qaidity.     We  read  the  parliamentary  speeches^  and  wbetliei: 
convinced  of  not  convinced,  we  at  least  are  pleased »  l%ynfi^*^ 
ah  animated  and  business-like  debate.     The  ^lacpHHHC^  .(«f 
Canning  and  Wilberforce,  the  wit  of  Broughamt  the  iMcLin^; 
tion  of  Buxton,  the  argumentative,  manly,  and  unvarpUl^^ 
statements  of  Ellis,  Marryatt,  and  Baring,  afford  no  nnfftv^iijrf 
able  specimen  of  the  various  classes  of  senatorial  ability:; 
and  Mr.  Macaulay's  lucubrations  might  serve,  with  som^  suov. 
cjess^  as  a  foil.     W  ith  a  style,  partaking  largely  of  the  k^ 
and  the  heavy,  with  no  new  fiacts,  and  no  new  reasoningiiy 
what  could  induce  this  pretix  chevalier  to  break  a  lance  wjtb 
Canning,  or  to  rally  the  discomGted  arguments  of  Brougham Z 
Can  there  be  a  plainer  proof  that  the  Mitigationi^ls^Wi^^. 
worsted  in  the  debate,  than  that  Mr«  Macaulay  thinks  .%iii|f' 
oessary  to  advance,  at  the  head  of  thirty  appendixes,  to.  tn^ 
support  ?     If  Mr.  Canning  and  those  that  followed  hi^l.pQ.^l4. 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  House  of  Commons  was.  thf^ 
stage  upon  which  to  perform  the  feat,  and  Mr.  Brpughai^w 
not'theman  to  leave  nis  work  half-done.    The  on^  posj^j^^y^ 
excuse  therefore  for  this  publication  must  be^  that  the.  W7ci|^ 
of  these  manifold  Appendixes  supplied  the;  bonourabie  ipm^ 
bars  with  the  subject  matter  of  their  orations,  an4  .haI49 
l)imaelf  bound  to  furnish  them  with  a  few  more  rounds/ of 
ammunition.     The  internal  evidence  is  much  in.f^vou^  .^ 
this  hjrpotbesis;  and  we  embrace  it  more  readily  becaimeit 
^plains  the  phenomena  without  compromising  the  memherf 
qtihe  House  of  Commons*    Upon  a  careful  comparison  ofi]|f|^ 
debateis  with  the  Appendixes,  we  have  arrived  at  this  eoi|' 
clnsion.    That  Mr.  Buxton, .  Mr.  Wilherforce,  Mx*  WilluH|i, 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Brougham  are  innocent  of  anypremeditate^^ 
intentional  misrepresentation.   That  they  know^ion  the  wj 
ratber  less  about  the  West  Indies  than  the  gcfnerality  of  wi 
infofiQed  gentlemen*  And  that  when  i^t  is  ordained  thatvj(hfi||f 
should  slander  the  planters,  they  spea^from  briets  prq^ieycj^: 
by  Mr>  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Stephen.    They  are  mere  lii^^^r 
coqjiiirors  and  puppets,  whom  the  head  magicians  behin4  If^ 
purtain  instruct  and  employ  for  the  pcvasion.  .Ap<t  y^biw^ 
facts  are  brought.  for«yardy  which  were  , not  put  into  ti)€^ 
brief^  they cs^ta roproaobful  glance^^at  ;^e  prompter Jn^tlie 
gallery^  leave  the  West  Indiesjn  possessfpn.  pi'a  sbert-lived 
triumph,  and  console^  themselves ^wiith.  the  recQil^ct^pn.  tlip^t 
j^Wisihi>Jg.  day  will,  oouie,  when  old:  ^acts^  JDfi^  (^4  ;clpf^^,; 
wJyU^bQ  y^peq  ^p  and  iresfipned,^  an4  appear  opf^^^fyi'Q^i?^ 
the  garb  and  semblance  of  troth. 
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^  ^ts  18  ft  iihipte  es:i>lanati(m  of  t&d  difficdlties  of  the  €a0^^ 
No  one  will  believe  that  Mr.  Macauiay'ff  answers  would  ilav6 
l^b  wilMield  ftom  Hie  House  of  Commons,  if  the  mitigatibn 
MiAnti^s^h^  beien  acquainted  with  them  on  the  15tb  of  May. 
Aifer'^thred  mrmths  meditation  these  answers  eontain  no* 
thing  Which  mtgtft  not  have  been  known  before;  and  it  ii 
l^ftt'y  'theftfore,  to  demonstrcction^  that  the  orators  of  the 
itittBtfa-'Of  May  were  indifferently  prepared  for  their  task'; 
thitiibe^bdttles  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  fongbt 
oviEhr  agstin  in  theVReports  of  the  African  Institution ;  and 
that  tlte  limited  abilities  of  a  Brougham  and  a  Wilberforce 
^re  to  be  Succoured  by  the  united  energies  of  a  Macaulay 
imd'a  Stephen;  — 

''^n  the  whole,  therefore,  we  rejoice  at  the  publication  of 
the  substance  of  the  debate.  Unsubstantial  as  it  is,  it  hai 
pr6ved  that  there  are  other  things  lighter  and  emptier  than 
itself.  And  while  it  gives  a  feeble  support  to  the  expirin]^ 
canse  of  Puritanism,  it  has  served  to  call  forth  some  very 
able  enquiries  into  the  real  state  of  the  West  Indies.  We 
alltid^  more  particularly  to  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Retfevr,  and  to  two  well- written  articles  in  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gla[zfni9.  The  general  bearings  of  the  question,  and  the  par- 
ticular vikiniA  of  the  Mitigationists  are  so  well  explained  in 
liiese  jounials,  that  little  remains  to  be  done.  We  shall  en- 
dMyonr^  however,  to  cull  a  few  remaining  flowers,  and  en^ 
Ihrenli  cheerless  winter  nosegay,  with  some  choice  exotiek 
IfroAi  the  'metbodistical  hot-house. 

^^  1|b;  JKCeicatt^  angry  with  Mr.  Alexander  Baring; 

dutt  the  Petitions  to  Parliament  were  all  a  tricx, 
mtonfactored  by  a  squad  in  town.  (Appendik; 
f£'^l§:  ^iSfi.)  Why  should  Mr.  Baring  know  nothing  6f 
Mti'Sfecaoday's  tricks?  Has  he  never  heard  that  in  'the 
"Nifiil^  Hefiort  of  the  African  Institution,  the  Directors  oif  th^ 
hody'cTaimed  credit  for  their  great  exertions  in  having  ptti>- 
bhtM  a  taiillion  of  signatures  to  Parliamentary  Petitions 
ifilgii^h^  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade  ?  Has  he  never  heard  thiA 
toWln'stittition  paid  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  sixty-fiv^ 
j^Hjidk  towards  the  expenses  of  getting  up  these  petttions  ? 
V^  thftt  Occasion;  even  the  parchment  on  which  the  petitions 
^tOf^  written  was  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution^ 
Ui|d;c6^t  the  moderate  sum  of  448/.  bs.  Will  Mr.  Macaulay 
midinrtake  to  )Bay  that  no  similar  charges  will  appear  in  iBie 
Itt^tt  of  the  Mitigation  Society  ?  Will  he  tindertake  to  deny ; 
tha^tast  year  when  the  Petition  from  Bristol  was  carried 
idyoot  for  signatures,  a  negro'  paraded  the  streets  with  a  mpn^ 
sttoos  placard,  tm  which  was  painted  a -slave  undergoing  a 
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brutal  floggiiig,  and  Us  master,  a  white  man,  lodding  (^  ^fiith 
a  pipe  in  lus  moutli? 

]Dat  if  l^r.  Baring  is  rebuked  for  alluding  to  the  tender 
topic  of  petitionSyhe  is  graciously^  permitted  to  be  as  sarcastic 
as  he  pleases,  respecting  ^'  the  '  humbug*'  practised  at  Vienna 
and  V  erona  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  ^rade."  Will  iKr. 
Macaulay  venture  to  deny  that  the  chief  actor  in  this  farce  w^ 
his  own*  brother.  General  Macauiay^  who  attended  the  Cpo- 
gress  at  Verona  as  the  agent  of  tiie  African  Institution,  and 
was  chosen  for  ttiat  office  on  account  of  bis  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 

Mr.  Canning  stated  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
that  ^*  if  any  resistance  was  manifested  to  the  express  ^nd 
declared  wishes  of  Parliament,  any  resistance,  he  meant, 
which  should  jpartake,  hot  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,"  '*  his 
Hajestys  Governmept  ^ould  not  hesitate  to  come  to  Parlia« 
ment'  for  counsel.'*  P.  Sld.  When  this  temperate  and  intelli- 
gible statement  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  society,  it  comes 
jror.tli  in  the  following  shape : — "  If  an  unlooked-for  spirit  of 
jesistance  should  manifest  itself,  his  Majesty's  Gbvenimenl 
would  tlijen  resort  to  Parliament  for  copnsel ! !'  I^ep.ort,,  p.  tlO» 
Verily,  ijb  was  high  time  for  Hr.  Canning  to.withdrp,w' 1ii§ 
name  frpm  the  subscribers  to  the  Afpican  Institution. 
^  ^e  evidence,  of  the  West  Indian  Governor^  in  fayour  ^iT 
the  impfoYe^.  condition  of  the  slaye^.js  set  aside  with  an  easy 
impudence,  which  none  but  Mitigationists  could  acquire.  Mp 
Macaiilny  affirms,  that  the  report^  of  poyemprs  in  1790,  were 
ecjuall^  favourable  to  slave  dealers  and  slave-owners.  This 
evidence,  be  i'urther  affirms,  is  now  admitted  to  be  incorrect^ 
and  tliereliDre  it  fpllb^es  that  the  evidence  of  16^2^  does  not 
cteserve  to  be  d^pendecl^upon.  We  shall  not  stop  to  ascei>- 
,|aih  tlie  value  of  Mr.  Mapaulay's  aQirmations,  l^ut  rc^er  mo 
quriious  to  '  Negro  Slavery/  Mr.  Bright's  speech,  4ind  l^x. 
Macauky's  reply.  (Appendix,  p.  191.)  Is  there  not  however 
something  supremely  ludicrous  in  a  dispute  upon  a  point  oi 
fact  respecting  the)  present  state  of  th^  Colonies,  between  a 
jdqsen  honourable  and^  intelligent  eye-witnesses  on  one  sid^ 
^iia^  ibe  persons  wlio  c^II  themselves  a  Mitigation  Sopiety,  on 
the  9therf  What  can  the  Society  haye  to  ojSter  as  a  coiin^iF>^ 
poise  i^o  the  experience,  the  actual  knowledge  and  obfervc^tipn 
of  tfie  Governors  t  ^  llie  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Lord  £#n^- 
j^p,wne<^notb^  supposed  tobave  aiiy  personal  acqoaint^ci^ 
with  ike  faeti^  in  dispute.  The  Members  of  the  Ijoy^er  Hoiis^ 
are  in  a!  siinil^r  predicament ;  and  fpr  th^  rest,  we  hav^  twq^ 
?Vfilber forces,'  t^9  Babipgtons,  two  Macaulays,  and  the  Key. 
jfabez  Biintiiig  i  I    Aiid  we  are  reouired  to  beliete  t^i^  asser- 


tfons  of  ih&9b  geiifieinMi;  ih  contradiottbii  to  every  Cblonial 
Governor  who  has  been  consulted  on  die  snligect  The  last 
ipentioned  Committee-man  is  an  host  in  himself>  inasmuch  as  he 
^d  Mr.  Venn  are  the  only  Reverends  admitted  into  the  Afri^ 
can  conclave.  When  called  apon  to  gaess  ifrbo  tnight  be  the 
Chaplains  to  all  these  Babingtons  and  Stephens^  we  ventured 
to  name  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson;  we  thought  Mr.  Gisbdme  not 
ah  unlikely  man.  But  aH  our  guesses  failed — imd  if  we 
had  guessed  for  a  twelvemonth,  we  should  never  have 
pitched  upon  Jabez  Bunting.  Mr.  Allen^  the  Quaker,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  the  Unitarian,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lor4 
Nngent,  Lord  Calthorpe,  and  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  all  com- 
mitting the  care  of  their  consciences  to  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Banting  I !  Words  are  things — and  names  are  words — and 
the  Chaplain  to  the  Mitigation  is  a  thing  to  wonder  at. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  assertions  of  the  body  for 
wliom  this  gentleman  offibiat^s  is  that  the  Registry  Bill  did 
not  produce  the  Insurtedtion  in  Barbadoes,  in  18J6.  Mr. 
Baring  made  an  opposite  declaration,  and  appealed  to  the 
recdraed  sentiments  of  Sir  James  Leith,  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinion.  The  Appendix  affects  to  doubt  whether  JSir 
James  sanctioned  such  afi  appeal.  No  doubt  was  expreissed 
in  the  Hoqse  of  Commons;  Minister^^  who  could,  not  be 
mistaken,  suffered  Mr.  Baring  to  escape  uncontradicted^ 
Mr.  Bu2(ton«  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  were  silent; 
htit  at  last,  Mr.  Macaulay  undertakes  the  job^  and  perforins  it 
#ith  his  nsnal  adroitness.  Because  Sir  James  Leith's  dis- 
fmfcb^s  were  withheld  by  government,  and  withheld,  in  all 
prbffoability,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Mr.  Stephen;  the  appen- 
dix denies  that  the  Governor  gate  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  truth  being,  tb^  'flir  Jamen  Leith,  actually  bublished 
{»h)clamationi?,  in  whidl,  b^  it)forftied  the  Staves,  that  they 
were  deceived  respecting  tie  Registry .  BiH.  With  this,  the 
Institution  cannot  possibly  be  unacquainted..  And  yet,  With 
this  very  fact  staring  them  full  ii!i  the  face,  they  intimate  t^hat 
hewyloU  will  be  got  up  to  magnify  th^  danger  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  *  to  issue  like  former  plots^  in  the  destruction,  Jffot 
Mfany  white  life,  but  of  abtindance  of  bladk  lives.'  The  loss 
dftibandantie  of  bUc^  lives  both  in  Barbadoeis  aiid  In  Deme- 
rarin,  is  an  event,  that  cannot  be  disputed.  But  when  the 
ftiithor  of  that  Ibss,  atttribtites  it  to  plots  gotten  up  fQi  the 
purpose  by  the  Planters,  when  this  is  said  without  one  tittle' 
6f  Evidence  ojr  attempt  at'^videttce,  we  daire  Hot  trust  QUr-" 
ielyes  to  assign  the  proper  epithet  to  suck  condtict.  Yet 
here  wef  again  recosi^i^  the  mtoter  handof  Mr.  Madanfayi/ 
wbo  amuses -^brmseU;  at  this  vdiy  moment,  by  denying  that 
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tbere  Imu  been  aq  Inmujeeectioa  at Denanura,  andpro^i^o^^ 
vii^rever  W  goe^  tfiat  the  Missioiiacy  Sn^th  most  lie 
acqaitted. 

We  caonot  follow  the  Appendix  writer  any  further  through 
his  tissue  of  grqss  and  disgusting  misrepresentation.  The 
folly  of  the  compositicm  is  only  inferior  to  its  malignity.  In  one 
page  (p.  233)  we  are  told  thsct  the  emancipation  oF  the 
negroes  will  produce  a  far  mocf^extended  consumption  of  oiir 
manufactures  in  the  West  Indies;  and  in  another  place  it  is 
cooly  observed,  that  if  the  growth  of  sugar  decreases  in  that 
country^  plenty  of  it  may  be  had  elsewliere.  It  never  occars 
to  the  writer  to  explain  how  the  negroes  will  buy  manufac- 
tures, when  they  cease  to  produce  sugar.  Again,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's Registry  Bifl,  a  sore  subject  with  the  whole  party,  is 
declared  (p.  176)  to  have  beei^  found  upon  experience,  pejr- 
fectly  haripless  ;  and  in  the  same  breath  we  are  assured  jLhs^t 
it  has  never  been  effectually  tried.  It  was  tried  in  Biar- 
badoes.  Its  effect,  was  an  insurrection.  Government  toctk 
the  hint,  and  Mr  Stephen  ceased  to  sit  in  JParliament.. 

The  remarks  upon  Mr.  Barham's  pamphlet  are  equally 
absurd,  but  having  given  a  sufficient  account  of  the  authorised 
publications  of  the  Society,  we  shall  proceed  to  iM)tice 
several  works  for  which  the  body  may  not  be  coUectivelj 
responsible,  but  which  are^  nevertheless,  notoriously  written^ 
by  active  meintiers  of  the  corps. 

.  The  first  on  our  list  is  an  Article  in  Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine*  N.o.  1,  signed  T.  M.  and  big  with  all  the  poetic 
inspiration  o[  young  Mr.  Thomas  Macaulay.*  We  do  apt 
blame  the  s^eet  enthusiast.  Papa  is  his  authority,  and 
teaches  him  to  say — iafter  a  most  iniquitous  caricature-,  oi^ 
thec44enial  eustoms,  **  People  of  England,  these  institutitMM 
you  defend  iritb  your  fleets  and  armies  ;  over  those  icoloaies. 
yon  have  k-  just  and  an  irresistible  authority.  Most  dearify 
s  have  you  purchased  the  right,  most  fully  do  you  possess  -ttfe 
power  to  control  them.  To  enrich  them,  your  gold  has  been 
scattered  like  dust';  to  defend  them,  your  blood  has  be^a 
poured  forth  like  water.  Even  now,  you  are  sacrificing  to 
tiieir  pqpidity,  every  other  interest  of  the  emnire.  Mm 
now ^  your  arms  alone,  protect  the  numterfrom  the  vengeojfi^ 
"^itie  slave,  and  av^rt  that  day  of ,  deliverance  and  retrf^ 
turn  wjiich  Qtherwise  would  soon  bury  the  accursed  agejUs^ 
if  nJ^tk.iks, ruins  of  the  accursed  system*^     This  gentleman 

Srojceedis yto  anticipate  the  day.  on  which  the  Queen  of  the 
^pi^I^.  sbAJil  s^nd  her  exceUent  trciops  to  Jamaica,  and^ 
Cucn^  .  ^r .  iiofortanate  slaves  with  the  ble3singsi  of,  St. 
JDomtngo  freedom.    Having  devouUy  prayed  thai  jtne.enter<^ 
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jpffkoriMqr  ABOoeed;  and  ttiat  UVQhAVD  MAY  PB«i«iff>if  rii^' 
4are  to  oppose  it,  Mr.-  T.  M,  takes  leare  of  the  qdioitioti  in 
tfaefbllowio^  terms: — 

'  ''  Nothibg  can  be  expected  from  tbe  local  legislatures.  They 
ha^e  been  caressed,  threatened,  implored,  wam^,  without  effect ; 
iiuiticey  mercy,  shame,  interest,  fear,  have  had  no  influence  iipoh 
tfaem.  They  are  sunk  in  that  stupid  and  desperate  indifference  tp 
all  moral  and  prudential  considerations,  which  the  long  possession 
of  unlimited  power  never  fails  to  generate."  -       ^ 

^         »       ^  ' 

In  spite  of  bis  poetry,  this  young  man  must  be  a  blockhead. 
We  are  happy  to  iiear  that  he  no  longer  contributes  to  the 
'pages  of  tbe  Quarterly  Magazine.  But  he  is  still  oti  the 
Committee  of  the  Mitigation  Society. 

Steering  from  gay  to  grave,  from  young  to  old,  we  shall 
next  request  our  readers  to  peruse  a  few  extracts'  iVom  tb<d 
Christian  Observer,  for  September  last.  That  work  Was  for 
a  long  time  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ZachHi^y  Macaulay« 
and  We  presume  that  he  is  still  at  liberty  to  occupy  a  vacant 
corner.  Did  he  furnish  ,the  paper  on  Negro  Slavery,  in 
Britisb  Guiana,  from  which  tbe  following  passages  are  taken  ll 
The  remarks  extend  generally  to  tbe  whole  of  the  West 
Indies.   * 

'*  It  isiroposssible  that  a  persdn  acquaifited  frith  plantation  tdir 
nagement  should  fail  to  notice,  that  much  more  carcf  and  attentioir 
are  commonly  bestowed  on  the  horses,  cattle,  &c.  than  on  the 
Negroes,  especially  where  there  is  no  recent  proprietor.'^  P;  54^. 
'*  For  otber  ofl^ces,  such  as  runniiftg  a#ay,  stealing,  muriutii'-^ 
mg  at  grievances,  objecting  to  work  on  Sundays,  insolence,  &ci 
the  poflklHtteBt  is  the  same  in  kind^  but  varying  in  degree,  at  t\i0 
discreciob  or  capriqe  of  the  roantger,  who- has  it  in  bis  power  to 
infiiot  any  number  of  lashes.     The  laws  indeed  do  net  authorize  « 

cOiaster  jIo  inlipt  more  thfin  thirty-nine  lushes  at  one  time,  and  in 
seme  plaoei  it  js  said;  they  are  restricted  to  twenty-fiya  But,;  aa 
it  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked,  the  laws,  in  the  West  lndiei| 
l^e  aimoi^  a  dead  letter,  especially  in  respect  to  tbe  slaves.  It  i% 
well  known  that  most  of  the  planters  malce  no  scruple  of  givinga , 
hundred,  ladies,  and  .then  confining  the  poor  wretch  in  the  stocks 
/which  ^.  kept  in  a  prison)  for  a  month,  lest  he  should  shew  his 
Tafceniie4'4di>^  to  any  one  who  has  a  spark  df  humtoity,  and  thereby* 
nctfiiiiwi  iaqoinr.    in  punishments,  no  distinction  is  made  between 

~ttie ^MMs ijmd  the  women ;  the  latter^  being  forced  tbsti4p  naked^ 

'  Mm  brill  i^rostirate  on  the  grottUd  by  men.  If  it  be  asked,  Are 
Aere  Mt  authorities  to  wnom  Ae  injured  slaves  con  Vappeal  fdr 
redrepi?   'The  answer  is  in  .the  affirmative.  .  But  :aiaivy  of  the 

^le|nlly  constituted  authorities  are  themselves  owners  af  plantations^ 
Amowing  ,tbe  sane  system^  mift^9ff$  by  means  of  their  managers, 
piactisiiig  th0  taam  flbaM  en  ^heir  own  sktves^;  Jodgiag  from. 


#0  .  NegnShnimf^ 

4ilaiir  ODBdmlt  itwouM  Mem  tbairsome  of  tbem^ootfridercj^'ft 
.^li^e :fbr  th9  NegDoef  eo-compUun  of  their  "wrtrngBf  diMi 
or  the  masters  to  inflict  them.  The  complainants  are  almost  sur^ 
to  be  flogged »  and  fre^uepUy  .before  the  sabject  of  complaint  is 
biyestigatedt  unless  bardy  Ii9ten|ng  to  the  exculpatory  tale  of  ,the 
inaster  can  be  called  investigation.  And  even  when  the  cause  fSfo 
(evidently  on  llie  side  of  toe  <;omplainants  that  it  can  neither  b^ 
denied  nor  evaded,  .the  decision  is  so  studiously  concealed  frofn 
tfiem^  that  they  scarcely  know  whether  the  law  is  to  protec^;  thj^ 
oppressed,  or  to  indemnify  the  oppressor;  nor  can  they  always 
jioJve  this  problem  from  the  result."    P.  54*^ 

*^  This  is  the  diet  of  the  slaves  all  the  3rear  round,  except  at  the 
three  Christian  festivsls.  Th^  then  receive  an  additional  idl0V4 
ance,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork,  about  a  pound  icach 
person,  a  little  sugar,  some  leaf  tobacco,  a  couple  of  pipes,  and  an 
abundance  of  rum  to  make  them  drunk ;  indeed,  they  have  plenty 
of  this  every  week."    ?.  546, 

**  This  diabolical  system  offers  no  prospect  of  speedy  alleviation; 
though  sooner  or  later  it  will  certainly  cease  to  exist.  By  what 
means  it  will  be  annihilated  we  cannot  predict,  beyond  that  of  the 
liradoal  decrease  of  the 'Negro  population.  If  the  present  rigorous 
method  of  management  be  continued  without  abatement,  it  is  hi^ly 
probable  that  in  a  hundred  years  hence  there  will  scarcely  Be  1^ 
vestige  of  Negro  slavery,  in  the  West  Indies,  unless  new  Negroek 
b^  imported;  a  praotioe  which,  though  pf<ohibited,  it  is  :U>  be 
fi^ared  is  i|ot  yet  n^rhplly  ^oppressed."  P.  550, 
.  y  The^b^ve  j^emarks  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  tbe 
oonditton  ujf  the  slaves  generally.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
«Qii9^.,e2f:ceptipi^.  Some  good  masters  (an  absentee  may  be  a  good 
man,  but  qan.  hardb*  be  a  good  masier)  are  diffusing  as  much  oobh 
£pirt  .^ong  their  r^figroes  as  the  nature  of  slavey  will  admit,  and 
^y  find  their  f^popunt  in.fo  ctpiog*  These  exceptions  are,  JiOTreielv 
YjBryr^re»"    Pf  55U 

•  ^^W^  Witt  not  ventore  to  accuse  any  man  of  being  l^e 
aathor-of  dtioh  a  tissuie  of  fialseboods  ;  but  they  who  insiniiate 
fliat  the  l^Ianters  got  up  the  Insurrection  in  Bartfadoes, 
iHay  almost  be  deemed  capable  of  writing  the  ^reniai'ksf  in  t£e 
Christian  Obsei'ver.  .     :      '  '  ; 

Our  specimens  of  evangelical  charity  shall  be  co^clciclefL&Jf 
a. low  extracts  from  CusnoOf,  a  dialogue  on  the  horrors  4>^ 
j^y.ery.aiid  the  slave  trad^  It  is  an  old  tract,  abridged  .^4 
siiited  jto  ^he  circamstances  oif  tll^^  times*  A  most  jbarrible 
4^nptim  of  the  passi^g^  is  followed  by  a  discoilsiaBi 

i;^pfeiOt^g  West  Indian  Slavery,  f 

:^£«  Onp:;  we  live  in  a  land  of  liberty; — Englishmen  love 
l^eity,^  an4  haiEe  ^ften  agnh  dieir  blood  to  maintaia  it. 
«  >^  p.  Love  liberal  ah  |  dat  be  reckoned  very  good  tibg  in  Etij^^ 
land.    pi|$  <My  roastand  bamus  for  dat  in  the  West  Indies.   - 


^•gro  Slaviry.  |9| 

^  B.  ScbdUoD  jttt  meai^  I  nippdie»  and  Irerolc* 
■    **  C.  Aye  1  ft  be  de  smm)  fing:  bkdsi  num  wait  be  liree  Khe 

**  B.  But  you  are  blaokfli  you  know. 

**  C.  And  you  be  wbitey  Massa,  ha  (  ha !  What  odds  dat  make  f 
We  atl  broder^ 
~^*'E.  But  we  are  Christiaas. 

'*  C.  Christians !  ah  curse,  swear,  lye,  whore,  get  drunk ;— sup- 
pose dat  be  Christian. 

**  £.  How !  what  do  you  mean  i 

**  C.  Dat  be  de  relidon  dcy  teach  us. 

*'  E.  Obut  our  Bible  don't  allow  any  such  things. 

'*  C.  But  den  vou  no  believe  it ;  so  dat  no  signiiy. 
-    ^  E.  iF^,  €ttshoo,  fye !  you're  too  severe. 

*^'C.  Me  wish  whit^  man  no  more  aeveire. 

*<  £•  Severe !  you  refer  to  punishments  I  suppose.  What  «rf 
the  punishments  of  slaves? 

^C.  What  Massa  OveMeer  please. 

''  E.  But  what  are  the  rapst  usual  ?  ^ 

**  C.  O  when  we  do  lUtl^,  nothing,  dey  den  only  fiuten  us  to  de 
crane,  or  to  de  ground^  afid  fiog  us  wid  de  cart  wbip,  or  de  ebony 
bosb. 

**  E.  Suppose  you  steal  i 

"  C.  Den  dey  only  whipd  us  most  dead^  may  be. 

'**  E.  But  if  you  revolt  or  runaway  ? 

**  C.  Den  dey  roast,  bum,  $tarvei«nr  cutt^  us  to  pieces. 
;   **  E.  What  do  they  do  when  you  are  Worn  out,  and  past  labour  f 

^'  C«  O  den  de^rgive  us  free,  and  so  we  may  lie  ^beut  and  ttar^ 
00  dead ;  or  may  be  good-natured,  hang^  us  like  poor  old  Quasheba; 

^  £.  Bat  theire  are  laws,  you  know,  for  you,  as  well  as  them. 

^*  €•  O  day  no  inhrd  laws.  Whitd  man  no  hang  one  'noder,aiid 
dqr  no  mind  whait  bhcki  man  say^^'-^GSK^loo,  P.  fU 

The  tone  of  an^  experienced  preacher  which  pervades  thia 
toacit  would  excitse  us  for  attributing  it  to  the  Re^.  JTabe^ 
Btinting  himself.  Whatever  mat  }>e  thought  of  hb  dialogue, 
itb  not  the  worst  on  the  Mitigamnist's  list ;  and  we  shall  ett^ 
dearoor  to  explain  the  motives  !br  this  exaggeration  abd  Viitt*' 
tenee^  when  we  have  made  a  few  remarks  upon  tb6  condoct 
of  the  West  Indian  ^Planters. 

- '  "iTe  do  not  come  forward  as  their  panegyrists  or  advocates. 
Vbey  ocfg-dt  to  have  done,  and  might  nave  done,  Inokre  for  their 
alates;  aipd  an  equitable  judge  would  probably  divide  the 
MiiUifi  be.tween  the  gorern'menf  at'home,  and  the  ^ite  inba- 
bitatits  0^  tbe  Colonies.  It  is  impossible  to  dei^y-or^extasd 
the  Itniilc/rality  wil!h  which  the  Whites  are  charged :  !h  faiiiiEiica 
more  particularly^  the  number  of  wl^ite  women  i&  io  small,  tbat 
eonc^nuiige  innst  take,  pl^e.as  a  matter  oiP  coursi^,  ^tfd  we 
have  yet  to  learn  tfaiat  it  is  discountenance  by  the  Planters. 


IP8  Nggrd.ShttH^y. 

Bat  the  most  ccnnpeteitt  snd  the  most  candid  witdeiAes '  Hhi* 
fivrmly  deolal-e,  Uiit,  althoagh  little  has  b^en  abcompTlshedy  a 
great  deal  has  been  begun  i*— that  the  fpirit  of  iknprovemiBiit 
nas  gone^  forth — ^that  the  planters  wantadvice/and'assistknce» 
klht  eh6(Hifagement,  rather  than  an  inradito  ^irmy  from'St. 
Domingo,  or  the  corses  of  Mr.  Babington  Macatiley.  Ailet 
a  long  and  particular  enquiry,  this  is  oar  firnl'c6ii1rictidn,  and 
it  is  stfength6fied  by  the  present  conduct  of  the  llTest  Indian 
interest.  The  planters  and  agents  in  this  country  gave  their 
nnqoalified  approbation  to  Mr.  Canning's  planl  The  Wo^t 
India  CommiUee  declared  their  readiness  to  assist  in  aflMing 
religions  instmotion  to  the  negroes,  and  the  opposition  which 
has  nnfortnnately  sprnng.up  in  the  Colonies  betrays  no  .symp- 
toms, of  conscious  gnilt-r-no  unwillingness  to  take  a  part*  in 
practical  improvements.  ' 

-Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  point  8t  present'  fit 
dispute  may  be  easily  disposed  of;  That  point  ii  not  whettir 
slaves  shgnlcl  be  treated  y^ith  greater  car^,  protected  niitre 
sedulously  against  oppression,  educated  from  ^ir  infancy,  in- 
stmcted  in  the  principles  of  C%nslianity,  encouraged  to  raanrf| 
«nd  gradually  prepared  for  emancipation.  There  is  no  d^/fli^ 
rence  of  opinion  upon  these  subjects;  The  real  queistion  is, 
wliether  the  details  of  these  and  simitat  in^Qres  shonld  be 
discussed  with  the  Colonial  authorities,  or  take  their  rise  from 
tl^^  fiat  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  Institution  laboura  hard 
Ml'/silpport  of  the:  tatter  alternative,  and  the  calumni^  heapeid 
npaA  IjbePlaiit^s  are  indispensable  to  the.snccess  qf  tiie 
icheme.:  All  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  '*  SnbjftEUKfe 
of  the  Debate**,  fill  the  pious  frenzy  of  yonng  Mh  ^omitSy 
ail  the  sober  falsehoods  of  Cushoo  and  the  Christian  Observer^ 
ak^  derfgqed  to  prove,  that  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  me- 
liotatiQn  of  slavery  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  Planters* 
^Mr*  Stephen  threatens  us  with  a  new  song  to  the  same  old 
tnne^  under  the  title  of  a  Delineation  of  the  Slavery  Laws; 
v0i  if  a  copy  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s  instructions,  to  his  peti^oi^ 
framers  could  be  laid  before  the  public,  there  is  no  doiijb^ 
that  it  would  chime  in  to  the  same  effect 
.  Tie  first  and  plainest  objection  to  this  system  is,  that  if 
ibe.  Planters  cannot  be  trqsted  with  the  enactment  of  lawsy 
stiH  less  can  they  be  entrusted  with  the  execntion  of  theoif 
Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Stephen,  to  be  consistent,  should  pAi^ 
pp9e  that,  in. the  first  instance,  their  edicts  be  ratified  by  ;^- 
.  order  in  (»)uncil,  and,  in  the  second,  ifaey  or  their  depntfaiiK, 
backed  by  a  military  force,  be  authorised  to^give  protection 
to  the  l^laoks,  and  impose  honesty  and  6iunanity  on  the^hitbsa 
JMqc^  fw  yfe  should  disapprove' of  $0cb  a  system,  it  is  at  least 
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nsyst^  a|pioo  ¥^h)ch  th^  Coloaiei  migfat  be  gor,«rned«:  ;  Witf 
wooid. rather  flee  these  genilemeD  in. possession  of  powerianA- 
fgke  ilM9  phaDoe  of  idieir  akasiog  it^  than  witaen  the  uDdeiiiand 
ti^k||Kf .  by  which  they  endea? oar  to  extend  and  secure  tiiein 
kiffmnce.  As  dictators,  they  might  do  some  good — as  ia<« 
{ipgaanv  avd  meddlers,  and  busy-bodies,  they  can  only  da 
^fi/iflkiibip . .  Ac^  caterers  and  dry-nurses  for  the  Colonial  office/ 
af  ((kimkin  for  my  Lord  Bathurst  and  his  underlings,  they 
•xpect  to  retain  the  government  and  patronage  of  the 
Colonies,  and  only  escape  (rom  the  responsibility.  They 
know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Secretary  of  State  or  Cabinet 
Minister  to  arrange  the  details  oF  Colonial  jurisprudence  ;> 
but  they  goad  him  on  to  the  attempt  with  an  intention  of 
shaiipg  the  burthen.  .  ^ 

mi^se  facts  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  But  were; 
they  destitute  even  oF  the  shadow  of  a  foundation,  the.man^ 
who  ,coold  attempt  to  make  the  Planters  humane  agatnsi 
their  wills,  must  be  ignorant  oF  the  first  principlesr  not! 
only  of  legisli^tion,  but  of  human  nature  and  common^ 
sensef.  Itfinisters  cannot  require  to  be  told  that  the.  only', 
objept  and  the  only  eflTect  of  municipal  law,  is  to  make  wickedb 
and  foolish  people  confine  themselves  within  those  bounds  to^ 
which  the  wise  and  the  good  are  ready  to  submit  of.  their  own. 
acoo|il»  .  Withofit  the  mo^  odious  despotism,  no  law  canb^ 
.  effeetn^  uiiless  it  is  ratified  by  public  opinion.  Xiegislationy. 
tj^er^ore^  shpnid  follow  in  its  train,— follow  closely,  ^nxional^: 
aac)  atji^iitively  ;  but  atill  rather  Follow  than  goide  its  course.:. 
intheq,  pa  at  present,  slaves  possess  private  property,,  the* 
posiessipn  should  be  confirmed  to  them  by  law.  Wheamat^I 
ivige .  j#  Tirtoally  binding,  it  should  be  made  positively, 
binding.  When  most  or.  many  of  the  Planters,  throw  open; 
theiir  estates  to  the  Missionary,  all.  should  be  compelled  to^ 
take  the' same  step.  When  the. cart* whip  is  laid  aside  on  the* 
ptftntatipns  of  circomspect,  experienced  and  merciful  men,( 
its  uae  should  be  peremptorily  forbidden.  And  when  slaves 
are  examinidd  dfi  facto  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  truths 
thenr  evidence  should  be  admissible  jn  courts  of  justice. 

ThiA  ia  the  plaio  and  intelligible  mode,  of  proceedin|^;  emdi 
it  i#>.gi^at  deal  too  plain  for  the  Mitigationists«  Their  plan< 
propqses  to  pass  laws,  whiqh  they  assure  us  beForehand  that: 
tj^e  j^sai^irates  will. not  execute..  Their  system  presupposes^ 
s  abuse  in  the  executive  power,  and  remedies  it  by  Mc^j 

itepben'^  grand  arcanum  and  panacea,  an  order  in  com|icil,> 
erf  hjis  Own  compounding...  The  Planters  being  *accur§^'i 
and  '  bloody/  and  '  barbarous,'  Accustomed  to  ^  bura/  ap^t 
Vbrnaidt'  tod  'Bay'  their  slaves,— accustomed  to  insti^ata 


them  to  iMonie^tkm;  £0ir  tbe  jpwpbsa  of  ^  bttlchfefitig  thlnitf  ill 
coid  UivmIv'  ^^'^^^^  saggtets,  that  LoihI  Bathdrsf 
sboald  write  a  lettlBr  to  tbe  govertiorsi  ptirporting  (bat  aool) 
maKpiaetioes  most  oease.  Is  not  this  idle,  ehildish^  dri vdM 
Iwg  r  Kot.  a  single  gbvefnor  ia  tbe  West  Indies  is  to  'W 
tmstedy  believed;  or  lisikied  to ;  for  the  goveraoi^  say  tMil 
the  oonidUtioB'  of  I&jb  slaves  is  improving.  ¥et  are  these  l^eif^ 
mea,  .with  the  advice  and  s&pprobation  of  their  privy  coamM^' 
lof»  M#*  Stephen;  to  be  the  sole  condactors  of  the  new  sVsiekBif 
of  adiainistration  !  Gan  Mr.  Stephen  show  that  the  colonies 
wfaicb  possess  no  legislative  assemblies,  bat  are  govemed'itfi- 
mediately  hy  the  crown,  have  derived  any  benefit  iironi'tti^ 
pecntiarity  of  tbeir  sitoatioil;  We  shall  advert,  by  and'  bjfe^ 
to  his  own  exploits  at  Berbice^  but  not  to  foreifttall  thai  illfii^ 
tffatiire  .adventnre^  is  Demerara  one  bit  the  better  for  being 
iamAer  the  immiediate  proteetion  of  the  lords  and  gentlenieiliW 
Deiwoing-street?  The  experUnent  so  strongly  pressed' tipbii' 
Mr.  Caning  and;Lord  Batburst,  the  experiment  of  MetiWg 
the  slave-laws  without  consuhing  tbe  Planters,  was  tried  od'ia' 
-small  scale  at  Demerara ;  and  an  insurrection  was  the  ioMife^' 
dtatieiresult ! !  Again,  the  worst,  if  not  th0  only  instance 'df 
gisoss  recent  cruelty  adduced  by  Mr.  Bn^ctoti,  took  piade  ifti^ 
Honduras.  The  cironinstaxice  i&  employed  to  oohfobiw)  the 
plidnest  of  all  plain  statements^Colonel  Arthur's  opinion' 
respecting  the  treatment  of  slaves  v  he  says,  thfUt  in  geh^ipal;' 
it  is  very  good ;  bat  that  there  are  some  strong  exdeptionifj 
Mx.;Maoaolay  and  Mt.  Bnxton  mak^  a  most  ridicnleusf  tMr 
of  this  evideitce  ; .  but  our  present  business  is  with  the  legi^ 
latmrc-^Hondura^,  this  *■  sink  of  horror,  craeity,  and  crimeil 
is  under  the  exclusive  govemuleot  of  tbe  king  isl  couteil,* 
the;  very'  Istwnaker  to  whom  Mr.  Stephen  would  subject^ 
Jiatmaioa  and  Barbadoes ! !  We  defy  him  to  escape  from  thiff 
difflcnlty.  He  may  exeite  ■  fresh  insurrections — pkmge  the 
nation  into  fresh  wars-«*and' occupy  tbe  Senate  for  thrd€J>bif 
four  sessions  with  argumenis  respecting  his  orders  in  comfciH- 
Bat  what  good  have  they  done  in  Demerara,  orHbndniM*?' 
This  is  a  plain  qdestion;  and  the  government,  the  peo|>tei^ 
aittd  the  planters- have  a  right  to  expect  a  plain  answer. — 
Until  it  is  given,  and  it  nev<^  can  be  given,  Messrs.  Stephei^ 
and;  Go;  must  continae  te  regret,  *  that  the  great  work  of 
Colonial  Reform  is  still  to  be  carried  on  through  the  m^sdio^ 
of  the  ColonialLegislatores ;'  and  there  is  nothing  in  th^j^d«$ 
cent  proceedings  of-  those  bodies  which  will  tend  to  r^mo^e^ 
this  inconvenient  ebstaole  te  their  ambition,  or  to  dimTsKsb^ 
their  regret  at  its  existtoce;  >     .:  : 

.' .  We  do  not  menn  to  pontend^tbuit  the  asseoiblies^  of  JaMalda' 


•ntt'Byorliadbw  InMre  ddy  ^  fn^fcw ved'  ihdr  lenper.    IM&h^ 
adversaries  knew  the  feeimg^  of  the  mien  with  whonytbey  had^ 
to  deal,  and  goaded  them  on  to  act»  of  violence  which  evdry) 
one  will  ooddemn*'    A  moiety  of  the  mitfcbief  ministenr  havtf^ 
Wougbt  upen«4lleniselve8.  Theyyi^Id  so  often  to  the  bnliybig'- 
of  Meittiea^  that  friends  most  bnily  in  self-defenee«  'la  thisi^ 
o(F  g«»de  Aieasores  and  moderate  langnage,  the  meil  that  talk 
lei^eet  generaliy  carry  their  point.    Experience  has  wbi**' 
pwedtbe  secret  across  the  Atlantic;  ana  half  the  menaces* 
which'  have  been  used  in  tiie  West  Indies  may  be  traced  te 
this  scarce.     The  other   may   be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
atrocions  cainmnies  to  which   the    planters    are  exptosed*- 
Residents  in  Europe  are  aware  that  these  calumnies  gain: 
Mttle  credit.    In  the  colonies  men  believe  that  Mr.  Wilbeiu. 
force  speaks  the  sentiments  aud  inflaences  the  opinions  of: 
miUiOos;.  and  this  belief  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ex/onser  the 
eiusiibg  imitation.    We  are  reminded^,  every  dily,  that  blacka^ 
cao'  feel  and  smart^.but  the  whites  i» the  West  Indies:  are! 
treated  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  either.    We  read  tiwgior 
tales  about  the  cart-whi^ana  the  branding*iron ;  and  expect 
that  our  own  conntrymen  will  eontinue  stupidly  infseilsfblc^' 
under  the  lash  of  malignity  and  falsehood.    Mr.  9ronghatt' 
reproached  the  planters  with  branding  their  slaves ;  aprftctltie^ 
which  was  never  universal,  and  died  a  natural  death  with  th((* 
slave  tniide.  The  political  Mr.  Maoaulay  denounced  the  plan- 
ters as  accursed.  The  Christian  Observer  Mr.  Macaulay  pi^o-^ 
okum&uieir  conduct  to  be  diabolical.  We  know  not whatimpreiH' 
sion  sttch  charges  make  on  other  men ;  but  for  our  own  pairis^- 
we  should  think  ill  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies^; 
if  they  submitted  to  such  insults  with  meekness,    ll'he  sancii*^ 
fied  leer,  and  the  whining: remonstrance,  niay  be  in.ver^; 
geeat  repute  with  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Bunting ;- bat   wer 
trast  Uiax  the  people  of  England  will'  exctise  and  even  apV**' 
plaad  the  expression  of  an  honest  indignation.    Tlie  slaveir' 
of  Mr.  Hoggins  were  not  tormented  with  more  ingenions- 
cruelty  tbim  the  planters  themselves  have  been  tormented  hf\ 
the  Society.    Mr.  Macaulay  charges  the  colonies  with  get^^- 
ting  op  an  insurrection,   as  an  excuse  for  persevering  itir 
cruelty.     Tliey  might  retaliate  by  asking  whether  he  has  not^ 
done  bis  best  to  provoke  them  to  a  revolt ;  atid  whether  a ' 
rapture.with  the  mother  country  would  not  prove  the  legiti* ' 
n^Q  conclusion  of  his  labours. 

In  the  fears  that  have  been  excited  on  tJiis  subject  wo  do 
net panlici pate.  Sapposii^g  tbatfaults^have  been  committed  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  little  concession  on- this  side  the  wat^t , 
will  jbe  thankfully  ree^ved  cm  tiie  otberw    Sripposing'  that  the 
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Colonies  i4oiio  are  to' blbme ;  Cabins  and-Senatds  Will  mike 
more  aitowauOe  fbr  ibeix  errors  than  Uie  forgiving  ndauagers 
of  tbe  Mitigation  Spciety.  We.sjee  no  signs  of  that  coi»la- 
moioas  resistance,  which  Mr.  Canning  declared  his  de^^r- 
qunation  to  put  down.  The  speeches  at  Barbadoes,  are  n^C 
Qidy  .temperate,  bat  well-reasonedy  jadicioos  and  conyiboiag. 
And  with  the.prejodioet  wbicb  we  natprally  feel  in  favour  of 
oar! own  fire  sides^  we  cannot  -think  that,  a  land  which  pro- 
dnces  such  speakers  asMr.HanideB,and  Sir  Reynolds  Alleynei, 
iarone  in  which  Bnglishmen  need  be  ashamed  to  sojoorh. 
A&lhe  Pamphlet  has  not  yet  been  published  in  England,  our 
loeaders  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  sample  of  the  spirit  Which 
perrades  it. '  Mr.  Hamden  cordially  approves  of  tbe  larger 
part  of  Lord  Batharsfs  dispatch ;  the  following  remaFfca 
Appfy.  to  .portions  of  it  from  which  he  is  compelled  to  dissent.. 

'  ^<  Updn  the  subject  of  punishments  I  can  dare  to  speak  out 
boldly  I  I  speak  out  with  the  confidence  of  innocence.    No  man^ 
in  this  community,  will  aospect  that  I  am  the  person  who  wooldv 
wJUi.to  iipbold  the  power  of  the  master  for  the  sake  of  abusing  it,; 
I;  wiUjAOt;co||deecend  to  say  that.  I  am  known  to  be  incapab^  Of- 
QrU^rty  to  a  slave :  I  claim  a  higher  meed  of  praise.    It  is  not  va* 
qilj;  which  bids  me,  upon  this  occasion,  boast  that  I  inow.  I  am  dis- 
tinsiiisbed  for  humanity  and  kindness  as  a  inaster,    I  do  not  m^aik 
tfi  insinuate  by  this  that  there  exists  a  contrary  feding  amongst  the! 
rapec^t^Ue  .slave  owners  of  t^is  Colony.     Need  I  recall  to  your 
minds  the  testimony,. on  oath,  of  many  most  respectable  witnesses, 
which  appeare4  ii)  a  Report  npon  ^is  ^ublect,  but  a  few  short 
wbeks^ago  ?     I  trust  that  the  facets  there  conected,  will  prove  sitfr 
ficient  to  remove  suspicions,  un&vourable  to  the  slave  owners- of - 
this  Colony,  from  the  most  prejudiced  minds.     But  t  presume-  to 
^eak  of  myself  in  a  way  that  the  occasion  alone  could  justi^,  in 
cMei*  that  my  opinions  may  carry  with  them  the  weight  which  is 
justly  due  to  the  opinions  of  a  inan  who,  I  call  Grod  to  witness^- 
always  endeavours  to  regulate  bis  conduct  towards  those  whom  Pro* 
vidence  lias  placed  under  his  controul,  by  the  piost  scrupulouSMe- 
gard  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  who  ever  considers  the  happi-  ] 
i^mja£  tbe  slave  the  primary  object  of  discipline.     It  is  this  feel- 
il^,'  Sir,  which  urges  me  to  declare,  that  such  a  system  of  discipline, 
all ^is  here  proposed,  must  lead  to  a  totpl  s,ubversion  of  thc.masterV 
aiuh<^rity,  and  consequent  insubordination ;  .and  qltimately  be  pro-  ' 
i^cilve  of  an  incalculable  augmentation  of  offences  and  puriish- ' 
niipnts.     Yes,  gendetnen!  an  augmentation  of  punishments.     I 
■fimd  up  as  an  advocate  for  the  smve,   when  1 .  supplicate  you  not 
to  give  your  i^anction  to  pleasures^  which  will  convert  the  mutual' 
cbnfidence  and  good  will  which  now  subsists  between  the  master 
and  slave,  into  mutual  suspicion  and  dia(nHt-7~causmg  the  master 
ta  be  regarded  as  a  t3rraiiit,  the  slave  as  a  spy  :  tbe  one  constantly  . 
pvovoked  to  go  to  the  utmost  verge  ofhis  authority-r-the  other  cu«^. 
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tiously  jealous ' lest  hd  dafe  to. exceed  it:  leaving  no  room  for 
mercy,  Sid  cancelling  all  claims  to  gratitude.  Will  you  banish  the 
peace  and  contentment  which  novr  prevail  among  us^  and  iqvdk^ 
.^iscord^  sniiFdhy,  and  rebeHion  ?  I  pray  heaven,  that  subsequent 
eveotS'  may  not  prove  that  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  vatieinatioit*^ 
leatioiiialion  do  I  say !  events  of  the  most  recent  occurrence,  evealt 
urittch  are  now  actually  pa$«ng  in  a  neighbouring  Colony,  already 
give  to  these  opinions  the  weight  and  authority  of  history.  Whio 
the  rebel  of  Demerara  is  asked,  why  he,  who  lately  appeared  ^ 
weU  SAtisfied  with  his  condition,  and  who  seemed  to  look  up  to  hb 
jna$ter  as  his  friend  and  protector,  now  appears  in  arms  ag^ii^l 
hiiiiy,..^hat  is  his  reply  i  That  he  ha$  lately  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  kHight  not  to  be  satisfied  with  his.  condition ;  that  the  pep* 
pie  of  England  are  on  his  jside,  and  wish  him  tp  live  idle  and  .!)# 
free.  Poor  deluded  creatures !  Happy !  contented  !  faithful !  thej 
have  been  seduced  into  crimes,  for  which  many  of  them  have  poM 
^  sad  forfeiture  (^life.  Their's  bus  been  the  sacrifice^  but  wher^ 
^"cks  the  ffuilt  ?"       . 

/*iii  the  first  place^tiie  punishment  oipfloggipg  is  to  be  totally  inter- 
didied  in  all  cases  where  the  offender  is  a  woman.  Now,  sir,  aithou^ 
theldea  of  flogging  a  woman  may  shock  our  notions  of  gallautry^I  bft» 
Ite^etlie  sound  reason  of  the  thing  consists  in  this, — that  diseriroinat 
ticHti  in  regard  to  punishments  should  rest  on  a  real  difference  of  chftf 
raeteir  and  conduct,  as  t0  softness  of  manners  and  sensibility^  of  mindi 
and  accordingly  we  find,  not  only  in  savage  life,  where  there  appeaiw 
.to  be^ae^rcely  any  natural  difference  of  character  between  die  sej^M^ 
but  even'  in  the  most  civilized  societies,  that  whenever  the  gentljer 
s^x  ha^,  by  depravity  or  vulgarity,  forfeited  their  claim  to  distinc- 
tion,  they  a)re  treated  with  as  much  harshness  as  the  men.  i^nd'J 
dottbit:  whether  a  milder  discipline  would  be  necessary  for  the 
poi$90rdes  of  Paris,  or  the  fUries  of  Billingsgate,  than  for  their  h$r^ 
0p0^»&9i  AtO  not  women  flogged  in  houses  of  correction  in  Engr 
laod  ^  and  what  discrimination  is  tliere  in  the  punishment  of  me^ 
and  women  for  crhnes  ?  Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  crimes— r 
aye  crimen  of  a  very  serious  nature,  are  often  the  objects  of  domestic 
punishment  among  us ;  and  that  slaves  in  this  country  receive  mo- 
derate flpEgi^gs  for  offences,  which,  in  England,  would  be  punished 
with  deathT whether  the  offender  were  man  or  woman.  In  point  of 
feet,  feelings  of  tenderness  towards  females,  which,  if  they  be  not 
Batural,  the  refinements  of-  education  and  habit  have  made  almosi 
as  strong  as  if  they  were  bo,  do  operate  powerfully  in  mitigating 
the,  punishments  of  females.  Hence  it  is  that  even  I,  who  have 
fkiled  to  give  the  most  uaequivqeal  proof  of  tenderness  for  the  sei^ 
can  Bay,  that  I  have  never  ordered  a  woman  to  be  flogged  since  I 
have  a^siimed  the  management  of  my  estate.  But  of  this  J  am  cer^ 
ianiy.t^Bt  did  the  wpn^n  on  my  plantation  doubt  that  1  had  power  t^ 
flog  them,  I  should  be  provoked  to  it  in  a  very  few  hours.  Unfoi^ 
^unately  our  black  ladies  have  rathei:  a  tendency  to  the  Amazpniaia 
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cast  of  character :  and  I  believe  that  their  hudbaods  irouM  be  very 
BOFry  to  hear  that  they  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cbaatiae'* 
ment.  In  the  case  of  one  woman  on  my  plantation  who  had  a  morf 
than  ordinary  fondness  for  pugilistic  exercises^l  made  her  put  oc^a 
suit  of  her  brother's  clothes,  that  the  habits  might  seem  mofe  b^ 
Coming  the  sex. — It  had  a  good  effect.  However,  to  return  :— The 
only  punishment  for  ofiiences  of  magnitude  that  can  be  substituted 
for  flogging,  is  confinement:  and  this  is  a  mode  oi  punishment  for 
women  not  without  serious  objections,  on  the  score  of  liumani^. 
Most'w6tDen,  at  the  age  wi)en  they  are  engaged  in  the  active  labbara 
of  the  field,  have  young  familfes ;  and  as  the  mothers  caDoet.be 
conBned  beyond  a  day  or  two  without  injury  to  the  childrevi,  eteirjr 
humane  man  avoids  this  as  much  as  possible.  And,  besides,  muet 
it  not  occur  to  every  man,  that  to  prohibit  the  flogging  of  women 
ab90lutely,  and  under  all  circumstances,  would  have  the  effect  of 
covering  the  men  also  with  impunity  f  Are  your  buildings  broketi 
open^  your  fields  plundered? — of  course  it  has  been  done  by  a  wo^ 
man.  What  has  she  to  fear  ? — would  be  the  husband's  argument. 
A.nd,  af^er  all,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thaty  in  a  moral  pomi  of  view, 
there  are  much  more  serious  objections  to  the  prison  discif^ine  of 
England,  than  to  the  very  moderate  corpora]  punishments  which  are 
inflicted  on  women  in  this  country.  There  may,  undoubtedly^  be 
some  brutes  among  us,  who  are  not  sufficiently  influenced  by  those 
feelings  of  tenderness  for  won^en,  for  which  I  have,  without  fear  of 
Contradiction,  given  credit  to  the  Country  at  large.  We  must  take 
care  in  the  slave  code,  about  which  this  Board  is  now  employed)  to 
giVe  these  gentry  some  sharp  lessons  in  gallantry. 

*'  Now  as  to  taking  the  whip  from  the  driver,  I  foresee  that,  bj 
depriving  him  of  all- means  of  enforcing  prompt  obedience  to  his 
orders,  he  will  lose  the  respect  of  the  gang  altogether ;  and  instead 
of  from  one  to  three  stripes  with  a  rod,  or  with  a  cat-o^four^tail| 
very  rarely,  (for  such  is  new  the  discipline  o^  the  field,)  we  shilU 
have  to  inflict  daily  punishments  for  outrageous  acts  of  insubordi* 
Tiation.  If  a  labourer  in  England  is  lazy  or  sulky  about  his  work> 
he  is  dismissed ;  ami  the  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  employment^ 
is  found  sufficient  to  insure  good  behaviour.  But  what  controtd 
are  we  to  have  over^our  slaves  ?  Once  establish  this  rule,  and  thea 
adieu  to  all  peace  and  comfort  on  plantations.  We  are  to  be  em^ 
ployed  from  morning  to  night,  in  hearing  and  adjusting  complaioie 
of  the  driver.  A  person  conversant  with  the  field-work  of  our  platt^ 
tations,  can  alone  know  in  what  a  variety  of  ways  a  contumacioue 
spirit  may  embarrass  the  business  of  an  estate,  if  there  exist  no 
power  to  check  it  on  the  instant.  As  to  postponing  the  panishk 
ment  to  the  day  after 'that  on^  which  the  oflfence  has  been  eonmitled, 
it  is  a  wise  and  prudent  caution  for  every  man  to  observe  in  mattei^ 
of  importance.  I  know,  firom  experience,  that  the  pain  of  kitfeih 
ing  corporal  punishments  may  very  often  be  saved  altogether,  by 
such  a  regulation.  It  will  often  appeari  when  the  offendei*  ii 
brought  up  for  punishment,  that,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  con^ 
cerned,  all  the  object  of  discipline  (repentance)  has  been  accem- 
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l^lislied  by  4h^  a[iprdheti8ion  of  it:  But»  whether  it  may  be  advisable 
to  enfordf  this  regulation  by  penalties,  on  every  the  most  trivial  oe- 
«asion,  appears  very  questionable/'     P.  ^l. 

The  only  remaining  passage  which  our  limits  allow  us  to 
insert,  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Haniden  refers  to  the  legislature 
by  which  the  Colonies  are  io  be  governed ;  and  ho  proves 
conclusively  what  we  have  always  understood,  and  taken  for 
granted, 'that  to  govern  the  West  Indies  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, will  in  fact  be  to  govern  them  by  the  fiat  of  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

•*  There  Is  not,  I  believe,  in  his  Majesty's  dominions^  a  man  who 
has  leifir  of  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  radicalfsm  in  him  than  t 
have,     I  consider  the  British  Constitution  the  best  in  the  world : 
the  British   People  the   happiest  in  the  world.     And  great  and 
(Mywerfbl  as  is  the  influence  of  Governn^ent,  I  do  not  think  that,  itl 
tlie  jprMent  state  of  things,  with  the  enormous  wealth  which  is  dif- 
famm  among  the  people,  and  the  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  that  per-> 
▼idei  eVery  doss,  the  interests  of  the  nation  or  the  happiness  of 
tW  people  would  be  so  well  provided  for,  if  the  influence  of  Go-* 
vemip^  was  less.     And,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  there  is  in 
EogJandi  about  the  corruption  of  Parliament,*  I  doUbt  whether  tliero 
ever  was  in  the  world  a  legislative  assembly  so  much  governed  by 
reaipn  and  justice.     But  do  not  let  us  delude  ourselves  with  the 
hotipri,  that  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  would  be  effectually  pro- 
(ecf^  and  provided  for  by  the  British  Parliament,  should  they  un- 
dei^^ke  to  legislate  for  us.     The  influence  of  Ministers  is  note- 
rroiiAty  sufficient  to  insure  the  sailctioti  of  Parliament  to  most  mea- 
sures which  they  propose.    But,  then^  when  the  matters  relate  to 
6fiM  BiteuA  nerselr,  Parliament  has  ample  means  of  being  in- 
fbrmed  of  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  is^  fully  competent  to  judgd 
of  the  expediency  and  tendency  of  the  measures  proposed.     Their 
own  iifiterests  are  immediately  implicated,  and  the  Minister,  in  de^ 
ference  to  the  int^rity  of  Parliament,  does  not  venture  to  put  their 
pliability  to  too  severe  a  trial.     The  case  is  widely  different  in  1*0-^ 
ference  to  the  Colonies.     The  knowledge  which  members  of  Par^ 
liament  can  obtain  upon  these  subjects,  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  generally  derived  from  corrupt  sources.     An  honest  assembly 
formkig  their  judgments  on  the  representations  of  West  India  so- 
ciety, given  by  Messrs*  Wilberforce,  Macaulay,  Stephens,  an4 
Buxtooj  could  not  do  less  than  bind  us  in  chains  of  iron.     But  I 
believe  the  more  conscientious  and  enlightened  members  ofParlia^ 
ment  begin  to  have  their  suspicions  of  this  junta,  and  hesitate  to' 
sacrifice  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow  subj€k:ts  on  infor- 
tnation  jresting  upon  such  authority.     Nevertheless,  this  very  class 
•f  members,  dilBdent  in  themselves,  and  confiding  in  the  more  fUU 
ftnd^acGurate  knowledge  of  official  persons,  would,  from  honour- 
able scnqiles,  pitf  their  faith  on  the  Minister.    The  result  of  which 
woiM  be^  th»l  although  you  are  talked  to  about  measures  submitted- 
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ta  the  consideration  of  Parliament/ and  made  to  believe  that  your 
interests  are  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  there,  tlie 
will  of  the  Secretary  for  Colonies  is.  your  law^and  you  will  live 
under  the  most  absolute,  unqualified  despotism  that  ever  crushed  a 
suffering  people." 

:  The  spedch  of  Sir  Reynold  AUeyne  is  to  the  same  efieet. 
"We  are  assured,  that  these  gentlemen  speak  the  general  sen- 
liB^^ts  of  the  Planters  in  Barbadoes.  And  if  things  go  on 
'^1  between  Great  Britain  and  such  a  Colony,  the  fault,  we 
hesitate  not  to  affirm  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Even 
with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  women,  and  the  driving 
system,  customs,  which  every  one  must  wish  to  abolish ;  how 
niuch. reason  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hamden's  remarks.  Tbet 
Negroes  at  present  are  governed  solely  by  authority.  It  i§ 
expedient  as  soon  as  possible  to  govern  them  by  reason.  Bat 
if  authority  be  taken  away,  before  reason  is  ready  to  supply 
her  place,  the.  Negroes  will  not  be  governed  at  all.  And  the 
great  antipathy  of  the  Planters  to  the  Mitigation  Society 
arises  from  its  disposition  to  take  this  false  step.  N  ot  content 
with  vilifying  the  West  Indians  at  home,  Mr.  Stephen  en- 
deavours to  ruin  their  reputation  in  the  Colonies — to  make 
the  slaves  suppose  that  obedience  is  no  longer  required,  to 
do  away  those  habits  of  submission  and  patient  toil,  with 
tefaich  it  is  dangerous  as  yet  to  meddle.  We  would  make 
every  exertion  to  diminish  the  pains  of  slavery — but  until 
slavery  itself  is  abolished,  it  is  enough  not  that  the  Planters 
should  be  actually  masters,  but  that  the  slaves  should  be  under 
no  temptation  to  forget  the  fact.  If  humane  and  experienced 
pverseers  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  cart- whip  may  be 
thrown  aside  with  safety ;  the  deed  should  be  done  without  a 
moments  delay.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  appear,  that 
the  slaves  will  consider  their  servitude  at  an  end,  as  soon  as 
its.  symbol  is  withdrawn  ;  benevolence  requires  us  to  hesitate 
before  we  sanction  such  a  measure. 

«  Mr.  Hamden  points  out  the  most  effectual  method  of  guard- 
ing against  the  excessive  punishment  of  slaves ;  cruelty  should 
on  no  account  be  screened,  but  exposed,  as  eagerly  as 
Englishmen  expose  a  murder,  and  visited  with  severe  pe- 
nalties, and  general  indignation.'  Iti.  Jamaica  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  it  is  to  absenteeship  that  most  grievances  may 
be  traced;  and  absentees  should  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
eflepts  of  non- residence,  by  insisting  not  only  upon  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  their  attorneys,  but  upon  their  humanity 
and  good  m9rals.  Marriage  should  be  encouraged,  not  only 
among  the  blacks  but  among  the  whites  ;  for  whenever  a  wife 
and  family  are  regarded  as  disqualifications  for  an  overseer- 
ship^  the  disposition  of  the  Planters  to  improve  their  negroes 
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must  be  ooDsidered  extremely  doubtfnl.     Add  to  this  a  con- 
^cientious  adherence  to   the  pledges  given  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  religious  in- 
struction and  education  ;  let  the  West  Indians  persevere  as 
they  have  begun,  to  co-operate  with  Governmient  in  this  un- 
dertaking ;  let  the  Church,  and  its  Ministers  be  supported, 
not  merely  because  it  is  unconnected  with  Mr,  Ste[ihen  and 
the  Methodists,  but  because  it  can  and  will  effect  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Negro  Slaves,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  to  suppose  that  the  West  Indians 
have  any  thing  to  fear.     They  will  be  asssailed  as  heretofore, 
and  if  possible  provoked  to  violence.     But  they  will  be  de- 
fended with  equal  pertinacity  and  greater  power.     The  equi- 
vocation and  slanders  of  the  Substance  of  the  Debate ;  the 
malignity  of  the  Christian  Observer ;  the  freiiy   babbie  of 
Cushoo ;    the    plaintive    strains  of  Wilberforce;    and    the 
sprightly  jibes  of  Brougham,  will  not  succeed  in  persuading 
England  to  ruin  her  Colonies.     The  attempt  may  be  made, 
but  it  will  fail.     The  failure  will   contribute  to  crush   tlie 
aatbors  of  the  experiment.     And  the  West  Indians,  though 
suffering  at  present  under  the  <lepr<&ciation  of  property,  tke 
dread  of  insurrection,  and  the  general  irritation  which  caluni- 
njes  produce,  may  yet  run  £^  bright  career  of  .benevolence  and 
prosperity.;  and  continue  to  lidd  strength,  and  comfort,  and 
respectability  to  the  empii'e,  of -which  they  constitute  so  im- 
portant a  portion. 

Much  as  we  have  exceeded  our  usual  limits,  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  tresspass  farther  upon  the  readers  patience.  But  the 
interesting  and  satisfactory  character  of  the  information 
which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  him,  will  be  pur  sufficient 
:apoIogy.  An  allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  religious 
instruction  and  educaticfti  of  the  Negroes.  It  is  a. subject 
which  will  be  discussed  as  soon  as  Parliament  assembtes, 
and  although  little  has  been  hitherto  witteh  upon  this  piar- 
ticular  question,  it  has  been  carerully  kept  in  sight  by  the 
Mitigationists.  Among  the  crimes  of  which  the  Planters  are 
not  accused  but  of  which  they  may  be  easily  convicted,  is  their 
preference,  of  clergymen  to  m'ethodists.  And  one  reason 
why  the  colonial  legislatures  arein  such  bad  repute  with  Mr. 
Stephj^n/ is,  their  provoWng  attiachment  to  the  Church  of 
England..',  We  shall  not* s^^  into  the  causes  of 

.this  attachnient,  but  if^we  can' shew  that  the  instruction  oSf  .-, 
.Plantation  slaves  by  clergymen  has  been  tried  and  has  qjpi|^ 

Iletely  sucee]6ded, ;  while  similar  experiments  by  dissieit^ 
ave  not  less  cp^jetely,  faited,  we  shall  have  said  endi^lo 
fortify  Govertomeit  *  id.  their  determination  ,upptf;jfc^^  sub- 
ject.    It,  will  be  evideut'  that  they  arerig^it  in,*»re$o|ving  to 
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send  x)ut  Bishops  and  Clergymen,  rather  than  a  shoal  of 
Wesleyans  and  Baptists.  We  have  to  reqaest,  therefore^ 
that  our  readers  will  peruse  the  following  statement. 

'*  The  Society  and  College  Estates,  situated  in  the  eastern  division 
of  Barb&does,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  were  left  by  General  Cod- 
rington,  at  the  commencenieDt  of  the  preceding  century,  in  tru9t» 

/  to  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts*'  The  grand  and  immediate  object  of  their  bequest,  was, 
the  erection  of  a  college  on  the  property,  established  as  a  public 

,  institution  for  the  advancement  or  learning,  and  to  be  maintained 
.by  the  labour  of  slaves.     Although  deriving  some  advantage  from 

^  two  governesses  set  over  the  young,  and  from  the  occasional  in- 
struction of  the  ministers  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  scholars, 
the  slaves  on  these  estates  were  never  provided  with*  any  regular 

.  syitem  of  religious  teaching,  until  the  year  1818.  At  this  period, 
the  increased  funds  of  the  property,  enabled  the  trustees  to  send 
out. a  clergyman,  in  full  orders,  on  a  liberales  tablishment.  His 
views  were  to  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  Christian  habits  amongst  the  slaves  of  theie 
estates ;  and  he  was  required  to  convey  to  the  society  the  appa- 
rent effects  of  his  superintendance.  Having  filled  the  situation 
nearly  five  years,  he  is  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  following 
facts,  with  regard  to  their  religious  advantages  and  general  con- 
dition. 

**  U£LiGious  Instruction. — Divine  service  is  performed  on  the 
Sabbath,  commencing  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  Rubric  of  the  Church  of  England:  and  a  familiar  lec- 
ture is  delivered,  on  the  faith  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  The  at- 
tendance is  now  regular  and  full  from  the  adult. estate  negroes ; 
those  who  are  present  receiving  tickets,  which,  on  being  delivered 
to  the  manager,  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon  next  following,  from  one  o'clock.  Their  children,  se- 
venty-one in  number,  in  a  neat  uniform  dress,  always  attend,  seats 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  chapel  bein^  provided  for  them.  Many 
of  the  neighbouring  fVee-coIoured  persons  and  slaves  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  this  chapel ;  and  the  communicants  amouiiited# 
latterly,  to  the  number  of  thirty-one.  The  chapel  is  built  of  stonc^ 
and  accommodates  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
«ouls. 

"  Education  of  CniLDREN.^The  children  between  four  and 
ten  years  of  age,  meet  together  at  a  neat  little  school-house,  near 
the  chapel,  half-way  between  the  two  estates.  Their  number,  at 
present,  is  forty-eight.  They  are  taught  to  read,  on  the  national 
plan,  and  remain  under  the  tuition  of  a  highly  respectable  go- 
verness, fi-om  nine  till  one  every  day,  Saturday  excepted.  Those 
who  are  between  the  age  often  and  fifteen,  (twenty- three  in  nanh* 
ber,  at  present),  are  assembled  on  the  Sabbath,  and  are  catecfteti^ 
.calty  instructed  by  the  chaplain,  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  for  tm^ 
hours  previous  to  worship.  'The  day-school  children  are,  at  th^ 
tame  tinpe^  in  the  scbool-ropm,  under  the  tuition  of  their  govemen^ 
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A  comforUble  apartment,  appropriated  to  her  use,  leads  oui  of  th^ 
school- room;  and  a  stipend,  with  allowances,  is  granted  by  the 
society. 

*'  Habits  of  the  Si^aves.— There  is  but  one  instance  of  mar- 
riage among  them  legally  performed ;  and  the  chaplain  ardently 
looks  forward  to  the  influence  of  religion,  in  putting  an  end  to  po- 
lygamy,  as  promoting  a  desire,  and  suitable  reverence,  for  this  hal- 
lowed bond.  Although  accompanied  with  no  solemnity,  their  con- 
nexions are,  by  no  means,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  promiscu- 
ous concubinage.  Many  instances  of  connubial  fidelity  through 
life  are  to  be  met  with ;  yet,  from  the  unfortunate  habit  of  living 
with  more  than  one  wife,  the  unison  is,  in  other  cases,  too  fre« 
quently  violated.  Baptism  is  administered  to  all  the  infants,  on  ap» 
plication  made  by  tlie  parents,  and  to  all  adults,  after  due  exami« 
bation  and  instruction. 

**  Tbeir  behaviour  at  public  worship  is  reverent,  and,  in  many 
cases  devout.  Their  desire  for  instruction  is  manifest;  and  they 
are  heard  converising  on  subjects,  which  discourses  from  the  pulpit, 
or  the  reading  of  their  children,  have  suggested  to  their  minds. 
As  to  their  general  conduct,  the  manager  has  repeatedly  declared 
his  conviction,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  has  produced 
much  beneficial  effect,  obvious  to  himself. 

**  In  seasons  of  illness  or  distress,  they  are  visited  by  the  chaplain, 
at  the  hospital  or  at  their  own  houses  ;  and  if  there  be  a  prisoner 
under  cmifinement  for  some  great  offence,  he  is  attended  with  re- 
proof and  exhortion. 

"  They  seem  to  feel  great  confidence  in  their  minister,  and  oflen 
seize  opportunities  of  having  intercourse  with  him  ;  and  their  nu. 
nierous  little  presents,  and  sorrow  at  parting  with  him,  showed 
(dieir  attachment  in  a  most  affecting  manner." 

Tbe  Beport  proceeds  to  describe  the  general  treatment  of 
^  the  slaves.    Their  labour  has  been  much  lightened  by  thie 
.  introduction  of  the  plough,  **  punishments  of  a  severe  nature, 
.  are  very  rarely  indicted,  and  the  substitution  of  imprison- 
ment for  corporal  chastisement,  has  been  found  to  answer 
every  purpose  (#f  correction."     Nine  years  ago,  the  number 
.  of  slaves  on  the  estates  was.  300.     It  is  now  3^3 ;   three 
Mulattoes  have  purchased  their  liberty,  and  i^o  purchases  have 
.been  made.     The  produce  has  been  greater  that  it  ever  was 
obafore^     The  houses  are  good  and  in  good  repair,  and  Mr. 
Pinder  the  excellent  chaplain  from  whose  report  these  gra- 
tifying facts   are  ascertained,   concludes^  bis   statement   by 
^asBaring  ns,  that  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Masters  to 
impart,  and  of  the  slaves  to  receive  religious  instruction,  is  at 
this  time  very  evident. 

With  this  information  before  our  eyes,  is  it  possible  to 
.  doubt  the  propriety  of  instructing  the  Negroes^  and  instruct- 
ing them  under  iJbe  superinteuda^nce.  of  the  regular  <>lergy  ? 
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Why  may   not  every    plantation   in  the  West  Indies   be 
inanaged  as  beneficially  as  the  estates  of  Godrington  College? 
Is  there  an  example  of  equally  successful  treatment  in  the 
whole  of  the  Missionary  Records  ?  We  have  no  desire  to  un- 
4ervaiue  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleyans  :  but  can  they  prodnce 
a  case  in  which  the  negroes  have  increased  as  rapidly  as  at 
^Codrington;  in    which  the    produce  has  increased   wKiie 
the  labour  has  been  diminished  ;  in  which  the  managers 
have  been  fully  satisfied,  and  the  neighbouring  planters  so 
well  pleased  as  to  be  desirous  of  following  the  example  ?  Sir 
George  Rose  assures  us,  that  the  Methodists  have  done  good, 
and.  we  do  not  dispute  the  fact;   but  his  opinion  that  the  . 
clergy  would  not  b^  equally  serviceable,  is  answered  by 
pointing  to  Mr.  Finder.     Sir  George  overrates  their  actaal 
success,  as  has  been  shewn  in  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Appen- 
dixes.   Their  progress  is  checked  by  erroneous  views   of 
Christianity  and  human  nature,  by  the  excusable  jealousy 
with  which  the  planters  regard  them,  and  by  a  disposition  to 
live  in  towns,  and  preach  to  white  men  or  free  blacks  ratbar 
than  plantation  slaves.     In  the  case  of  regular  olergymea 
the  two  first  of  these  difiiculties  do  not  exist ;  and  the  last 
would  be  got  over  by  the  presence    of  an  ecclesiastical 
superior,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  residence.     If  Sir 
George  Rose  can  shew  that  something  has  been  done  by  tbe 
JVIethudlsts,  it  is  evident  that  much  more  may  be  done  by  the 
clergy. 

But  Methodists  are  not  the  only  competitors  whom  the 
clergy  have  to  encounter.  Mr.  Cooper,  a  Unitarian,  has 
been  recently  employed  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hibbert  as  a 
missionary  to  plantation  slaves.  And  what  are  the  fruits  of 
font  years'  residence  in  Jamaica. — The  Unitarian  quanreU 
with  ttie  overseer — comes  home  and  quarrels  with  the  pro- 
prietor—owns that  his  labours  have  been  in  vain — and  pub- 
lishes an. invective  against  West  Indians  for  Mr,  Macaulay 
to  garble  ! !  The  clergy  will  not  be  put  iif  shame  by  such  a 
rival.  The  Methodists  have  cause  to  triumph  in  their  su|>e- 
riority  over  this  rational  Christian. 

Tbe  case  will  appear  still  stronger  if  werevert  to  former  ex- 
periments in  the  management  of  West  Indian  property.  The 
'  celebrated  Berbice  commisiSion  is  not  yet  forgotten.  A  govern- 
ment  estate,  cultivated  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  slaves,  was 
4^6mmitted  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Percival  to  Mr. 
•  Vansittart,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Stephen,  and  others. — 
Mr.  Macaulay,  of  course,  became  secretary  to  the  commission, 
consignee,  agent,  &c.  &c.  Tbe  estates  continued  under 
their  managoment  from  1811  to  1815.  The  produce  dimi- 
pished  Qeariy  one  halA    The  slaves  were  starved,  and  de- 
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creased  in  numbers  twice  as  fast  as  they  had  done  before^ 
Every  thing  went  wrong;  and  the  return  of  profits  to  the 
treasury  from  an  estate  which  would  have  been  let  (but  for 
the  interference  of  Mr.  JStepbeo)  for  five  thousand  pounds  m. 
year,  was  niL  The  Mitigationists  were  fairly  put  to  the  tesV 
and  they  failed.  They  sent  out  Methodist  preachers'—they 
appointed  and  recalled  overseers — they  did  in  short  just 
what  they  pleased ;  and  the  result  was  nothing,  and  worse 
than  nothing. 

Government  has  had  no  opportunity  of  making  another 
experiment,  or  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  have 
tried  another  system,  and  procured  their  chaplain  from 
another  school.  But  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the. 
Gospel  has  saved  them  this  trouble. — by  snewing  that  a 
plantation  is  not  necessarily  ruined  by  humanity, — that.slaves 
under  the  instruction  of  a  clergyman  will  encrease  if  they, 
are  fed;  and  that  the  existing  system  in  the  Sugar  Islands, 
well  administered  and  gradually  improved,  is  worth  all  the 
theories  of  Master  Stephen  and  his  secretary. 

The  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  this  im-' 

«ortant  business  is  the  expense  of  religious  instruction.-— 
i^hether  the  slaves  are  taught  by  clergymen  or  methodistd, 
.the  teachers  must  be  fed.  The  Mitigation  Society  may 
contend  that  if  the  planters  encumber  themselves  with  thef 
Church  of  England,  they  are  bound  to  bear  the«expense  of 
such  an  unnecessary  appendage  to  Christianity.  And  the 
West  Indians  wo\ild  rather  pay  stipends  to  clergymen  than 
listen  to  methodist  preachers  gratis.  But  sucn  a  plan  is 
neither  fair  nor  practicable;  the  Colonies  ought  to  contri- 
bute a  part «  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  contribute  the 
whole.  Of  the  proprietors  resident  in  this  country,  a  respect- 
able portion  have  subscribed  to  the  Society  for  the  Conver* 
sion  of  the  Negroes^  and  additional  contributions  are  confix- 
dentiy  expected.  The  Society  has  already  doubled  thef 
number  of  its  missionaries;  and  will  make  further  additions 
as  its  funds  increase.  By  supporting  such  an  institution  the 
Colonists  prove  their  readiness  to  bear  part  of  the  expense 
of  religions  instruction;  and  in  their  present  impoverished 
condition  more  cannot  reasonably  be  required.  The  gene- 
rosity of  individuals  and'  the  ptiblic  purse  must  do  the  rest; 
And  those  persons  wlio  speak  so  much  of  the  popular  feeling 
upon  the  subject,  will  of  course  be  the  first  to  grant  his  Ma- 
jesty a  supply.  Mistakes  may  have  been  committed  on 
either  side,  or  on  both  sides  ;  but  the,  business  at  last  is  in  a 
good  train,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
ponclusion.  , 

As  a  specimen  of  the  instruction  given  to  negroes  by 
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clergjVkeai,  we  had  intended  to  review  tbe  Siermons  of  Mr.- 
Harte,  and  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Finder.  The  former  are 
valuable  in  every  point  of  view,  and  we  recommend  tfa^n 
most  earnestly  to  general  attention.  The  latter  afford  a' 
pleasing  specimen  of  familiar  instruction.  Both  are  parti- 
cnlariy  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  as  they  shew  the 
sort  of  instruction  which  clergymen  provide  for  slaves,  as 
well  as  the  sort  of  clergymen  which  the  Church  provides  for 
the  Colonies. 


Art.  XVII.  Recollections  of  4he  Peninsula.  By  th4 
Author  of  Siet dies  of  India.  8vo.  262  pp.  8s»  Long" 
man.    1823. 

This  pleasing  and  interesting  volume  contains  a  narrative  of 
fhe  observations  and  feelings  of  a  British  officer  during  five 
years  of  the  war  in  Spain.  It  embraces  a  period  which  was 
important  from  our  political  relations  with  that  country,  and 
from  tbe  influence  which  it  had  in  determining  a  contest  which 
so  deeply  involved  the  interests  of  Europe.  Without  pretending 
to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  progress  of  our  arms,  it  coia- 
tains  a  well- drawn  picture  of  the  various  situations  into 
which  tbe  large  and  meritorious  class  of  subaltern  officers  are 
thrown  wbiile  engaged  in  actual  service.  The  alternations  of 
hardship  and  pleasure,  and  the  ardour  of  professional  entho* 
siasm^  surmounting  ail  discouragements,  are  vividly  and  well 
pourtrayed.  There  are  already  a  sufficient  number  of  works 
which  detail  the  progress  of  military  operations,  and  present 
anarrative  of  the  steps  by  which  important  advantages  havjs 
been  obtained  ;  but  there  are  few  which  describe  the  circam,- 
stauces  of  individuals  employed  in  fulfilling  the  subordinate 
duties  of  the  army.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  Gfeneral  under  whose  auspices  so  much  has  been 
gained ;  but  we  have  learned  little  of  the  feelings  and  situa- 
tion of  those  who,  without  being  so  conspicuously  placed^ 
have  had  ample  opportunity  for  observation. 

In  tbe  description  of  scenery,  the  writer  is  poetical  an^ 
animated  ;  and  he  has  been  v^ery  successful  in  the  delineation 
of  the  maoners  of  the  people,  which  be  illustrates  by  several 
interesting  anecdotes.  Of  tbe  Spanish  character  he  speaL^, 
perhaps^  m  terms  of  greater  commendation  than  it  deserves. 
Enervated  by  the  wealth  and  iuxaries  which  flowed  in  opoH 
them  from  the  New  World,  the  Spaniards  have  little  left  of 
tbe  high  and  chivalrous  spirit  wnich  they  once  possessed ; 
Vnd  in  the  degeneracy  and  loss  of  many  of  their  national  vif- 
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ttfes  they  bave  paid  a  beavyprice  tot  the  acquisition  of  re* 
moter  territory. 

We  canilot  forbear  to  extract  tbe  account  wbicb  is  given 
of  a  scene  of  peacTefal  happiness,  wbicb  might  almost  remiQ4 
as  of  tbe  simplicity  of  ancient  days. 

*'  In  attempting  to  ride  a  nearer  road  from  Garfete  to  Abrantcfl. 
|;han  that  which  led  by  Gaviao,  we  lost  our  way,  and  were  obliged 
to  put  up  for  the  night  in  a. poor  goat-herd's  hut.  We  here,  how* 
ever,  witnessed  a  scene  of  domestic  happiness  and  patriarchal  man- 
ners, which  gave  us  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  had  slept  under  such 
a  rooT.  The  family  consisted  of  a  venerable  old  peasant,  his 
daughter,  a  woman  about  four-and- thirty,  and  her  five  children: 
the  eldest,  a  most  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen;  and  the  youngest/ it 
fine  black-eyed  boy  of  eight.  The  husband  of  this  woman  was 
absent  on  a  journey  ;  the  old  peasant  was  not  within;  and  when 
we  first  entered,  the  mother  and  her  children  were  at  supper ;  they 
pressed  us  to  partake  of  it ;  we  declined,  but  procured  from  them 
jsome  fine  rich  goat*s  milk;  and  boiling  it  up  with  bread  of  Indian 
corn,  made  au  excellent  meal.  It  was  late  when  the  old  mail 
came  in  from  his  labour ;  he  expressed  great  delight  at  our  having 
rested  in  his  cot,  as,,  he  said,  there  .was  no  house  within  two 
Jeasues  of  that  spot,  the  ni^ht  Jark'  and  stormy,' and  the  road  bnd 
and  dangerous.  A  small  wooden  bowl  of  vegetable  soup  wn$ 
brought  him  for  his  supper;  he  crossed  himself  and  said  a  ishort 
grace ;  but  my  astonishment  was  not  a  little  excited,  by  observing, 
that  during  the  whole  time  he  was  eating  his  frugal  meal,  the  fa- 
mily all  stood  up ;  and  with  their  hands  closed  and  lifed  up,  and 
their  eyes  raised  towards  the  crucifix,  prayed  ;  not  with  extrava« 
gant  fervour,  nor  as  if  it  were  a  tame  unmeaning  form,  but  with 
much  natural  feeling,  and  seemed  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  head 
of  this,  the  respected  elder  of  their  cottage. 
.  **  The  old  maUi  too,  however. habitual  it  might  be,  appeared  deeply 
impressed  with  the  ceremony,  and  topk  his.  .food  with  a  sort  of 
quiet,  solemn  thankfulness.  The  expression  of  tbe  grandaughter'ir 
Qpunteoance,  who  seemed  much  attached  to  him,  was  really  se-^ 
rapbic;  and  I  thought  tbe  whole  scene  quite  a  subject  for  a  paint- 
ing. In  general,  the  beauty  of  people,  in  a  common  class  of  life, 
fai'ries  with  it  a  stamp  of  vulgarity,  for  which  it  is  diflScult  to  ac- 
count, but  which  checks  admiration.  Here  it  was  far  otherwise. 
An  expressive  eye  of  the  deepest  blue,  ^n  elegant  contour  of 
Countenance,  dark  clustering  ringlets,  and  a  perfect  form,  would 
have  noade  this  cottage  girl  remarkable  anywhere :  and  she  would 
have  been  ga^ed  ph  with  interest  as  well  as  pleasure,  amid  the 
most  brillrant  Assemblies  of  a  capital  or  a  coart.  When  we  laM 
down  for  the  night,  all  the  children  knelt  at  the  feet  oC  their  grancU 
father  and  received  his  blessing,  sealed  by  him  with  a  kiss  upon 
their  young  foreheads.  I  slept  with  a  sort  of  sweet  and  saper<« 
0litious  cottfidence  under  this  happy  roef ;  so  mu^h^  and  so  pleas*^ 
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ingly*  hftd  I  been  affepted  by  the  simplicity  :of  manners,  among  its 
poor  contented  inmates.*'    P.  177-  :• 

The  description  of  the  French  prisoners  taken  by  D.  Hill, 
at  Arroyo  de  Holinos,  entertained  ns  exceedingly.  > 

*<  We  had  here  a  most  amusing  specimen  of  French  character : 
in  the  French  column  one  of  the  regiments  was  numbered  thirl^- 
four;  in  the  British  column  also  the  thirty-fourth  regiment  led  the 

J)ursuit,  and  got  quite  mixed  with   the   enemy.     Several  of  the 
['Vench  officers,  as  they  tendered  their  swords,  embraced  the  officers 
of    the   English    thirty-fourth,   saying, — *'  Ah,  Messieurs,  nous 
Bommes  des  fr^res,  nous  sommes  du  trente-quatrieme  regimetit-tous 
deux.'-—*  Vous  etes  des  braves/ — *  Les  Anglois  se  battent  toujoUrs 
avec  loyaut6,  et  traitent  bien  leiirs  prisonniers/ — *  Ah,  Messieurs^ 
la  fortune  de  la  guerre  est  bien  capricieuse.' — Under  any  circum-^ 
stances,  however  unfortunate,  this  people  will  find  some  method  of 
disarming  wrath,  courting  favour,  and  softening  their  fate : — they 
have  spirits  too,  wonderfully  elastic  ^  and  have  the  readiest  inge* 
nuity  in  framing  excuses  for  any  disaster,  or  disgrace,  which  may 
befall  them.   I  was  on  duty,  over  the  prisoners,  a  few  days  after  the 
affair;  at  the  close  of  the  day's  march,  a  chapel  was  allotted  to 
them  for  the  night,  and  to  have  seen  them  take  possession  of  it,  ono 
really  would  have   thought  that  they  were  still  marching  iree^ 
and  in  arms,  they  entered  it  singing,  '  Grenadiers,  ici;  grena* 
diers,    ici'-— *  Voltigeurs,    Ik,    Id;  voltigeurs,    Ik,  li' — and    ran 
tumultuously,  the   grenadiers    to  the  altar,  and  the    voltigeurs 
to  the  gallery.    In  ten  minutes  all  were  at  home—some  playing 
cards,  ^ome  singing,  some  dancing — here  a  man  was  perrormlpg 
punch,  behind  a  great  coat,  with  infinite  drollery — there  -affainl 
quieter  men  were  occupied  in  repairing  their  clothes,  or  snoe^ 
while  in  one  part  of  the  chapel  a  self-elected  orator  was  addresdbg 
a  groupe  on  their  late  capture,  in  such  terms,  as,  '  Messieurs,  vous 
n'^tes  pas  d^shonpres' — *  On  nous  a  tromp6;  cet  espion,  cet  Espa- 
gnol,  nous  a  vendu.' — *  Et  comment !  qui  vous  a  dit  cela  ?*— said  ^ 
rough  voice. — *  Monsieur,'  replied  niy  orator,  *  voiis  me  permettirez 
de  savoir,    Je  suis  de  Paris  in^me,  et  je  connois  la  guerreZ-^TUs 
speech  was  Highly  approved;  for  several  vociferated— -*  AKVouf, 
il  a  ralson ;  nous  avons  ete  vendu  par  ce  vilain  espioii.'    '  Nous  aul 
rions  battu  les  Anglois  dans  une  afiaire  rang^e,  mais  certainment,* 
said  my  little  Parisian;  iandjust  then,  the  rations  making  their  «)« 
pearance,  they  all  hurried  to  the  door,  and  singing  some  song,  the 
chorus  of  which  wa^ '  *  Bonne  soupe,  bonne  soupe,'  they  eagerly 
took  their  meat,  and  set  about  preparing  it."    P.  l74.  '    ' 

The  present  wosk  is  certainly  Iionoa«abje  to  the  talent  and 
feelings  of  the  writer.  *.  Many  of  ,th(e,sketciii^  id^lay  coiisi-f 
derable  akill  and  liveliness  of :descripjt^pn;jw^ 
ments  which  occur  indicate  a  miixd  of  geinf^osity  anci  refine* 
ment.  It  is  a  pleasing  thought,  tliat' sternness  and  feroqjty 
are  no  longer  attached  of  necessity  to  the  character  of ;  a 
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soldier,  and  that  the  profession  of  arms  no  longer  preclades 
the  cultivation  of  the  iutellectual  pursuits,  and  the  amiable 
qaalities  which  are  the  adornments  of  private  hfe. 

.  It  n^ight  be  possible  to  find  some  inaccuracies  of  style,  and 
indications  of  hasty  or  careless  composition ;  but  we  shall  not 
take  pains  to  detect  these  minor  blemishes,  since  they  are 
amply  redeemed  by  the  appearance  of  truth  and  sincerity 
which  is  so  evident  in  the  narrative. 
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A  PraxiH  on  the  Latin  Prepositions ;  being  an  Attempt  to  illustrate  their  Orir 

iio.  Power,  and  Signification,  in  the  Way  of  Exercise ;  for  the  Use  of  Scliools. 
\y  Samuel  Batler,  D.0*  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
SeheoU    Bvo.     76.  6d.  bounds 

.  Corallina;    or,    a  Classical  Arrangement  of  Flexible  CoUalUae  Polypidoms« 
Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  V.  F«  L^mouroux  £.£.S.    )4s. 

The  English-  Traveller's  Assistant  in  I^ly ;  containing  a  Colleetion  of  Words 
in  common  Use  in  the  English  and  Italian  Languages ;  with  Famib'ar  Pbrofei, 
dec.  2s.  6d. 

The  Months  in  the  Year  ;  or.  Conversations  on  the  Calendar  :  a  Compendium 
of  Biography,  History,  and  Chronology ;  explaining  the  many  remarkable  Events 
recorded  in  the  Almanack.    12mo*     7s. 
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Five  Fa^a^y  ^AOtares,(  d^lHsercd  iodOomeatic  Slaves  in  the  Island  of  Bvipbtdaef, 
in  the  ^cfir  18«^;  ''&r  jHie  Ray.  Of.  H^  Pinder^  A.BJ  Cliaplain  to  the  Codringtaa 
Pl^tatiPBs.|  'l2pia.  !l8.   .      ,\  ..  ,    ^  .    . 

An 'Appear  to  tlie  Manben  of' the  British' and  Fofeign  Bible  Society^  on  the 
3abje(^  nf^the 'l^urkith  New-T«staiBent,  printed  at'Paris,  in  1819.  By.E.  i]t«- 
denon*  Author  of  a  JiMiiiial  of  a  tie  8vo.  .38. 

A  Manual  of  Pynftealiny ;  or,  a  Familiar  System  uf  RecrcatiTC  Fireworks. '  By 
13.  W.  Mortimer.   Hhllo.  9s. 

:  Stttseme^Bft  bj|(the  Pirectokt  of  the  BdinbQrgU  Acidcmy^  Explanatory  of  th'e 
Sdiim of  tlMlInitiUUioW*    Bfp..  }s.         .  . 
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The  Passover;  eiSfirman.on  t,h^.  Paschal  Types,  and  on 
the  Analogy  of  the  Paschal  Feast  to  the  L6rd*s  Sapper. 
With  an  Appendix,  advancing  a  new  Hypothenis  on  the  Time 
of  Day  at  wnich  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt;  and  shewing* 
tlie  Bearing  of  this  Hypothesis  apon  th^  jfnterpretation  of. 
the  Typeit,  and  ap<m  thie  OontroviBrAy  respec^ng  our  Lord's 
Anticipation  of  the  Last  Ptosover.  By  the  Hev.  John 
Edward  NasMu  Motesworth,  A.M.  Ciirateof  Milbrook, 
Hantis.  Dedioatedy  by  Permission,  to  iAiie  Right  Rev^  the 
Lord  Ksbop  ef  Winchester. 

.  ThoughU^  op  Prison  Laboui: ;  to  which  is  added,  in  an  Ap- 
pendix, the  ENTIRE  Controversy  collected  from  the  Pubita 
Prints  and  oth^  Pablications,  on  the  Question  of  the  TVead 
Wheel  Discipline.  By  Jacob  Jones,  Jun.  of  the'Ianer 
Temple,  and  late  of  Braze-nbse  Cbilege,  Oxford. 

A  Prose' Tra^lation  of  Tasso^s  Jeiyusidem  Delivered.  By 
Jdi^s  JLoyifii  Prinp^ps.    In  Two  Yolames,  small  8vo. 

Eugenia.,  A  Poem.  By  Mrs.  £.  P.  Wolfersian,  Anthor 
^of  the  Erichahted  Flute,  aim  other  Poems. 

Ob'servdtions  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society 
ef  Friends.    By  Joseph  John  Ghimey. 

The  Three  first  Lays  of  a  Series  of  Patriotic  Poems, 
tendUng  to  illp^tratethe  Customs,  aiid  Institutions  of  opr 
Ancestors  and  their  Invaders,  during  the  Reign  of  the 
XRoman)  Emperor  Claudius. 

tSacfed,  Tactics.  .  An  atteippt  to  develope,  and  to  exhibit 
to  the  Eye  by  Tabular  Arrangement,  a  general  rule  of  Com- 
position pi'evailing  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev. 
,r..,^oy^,  A.M..  of: Trinity  Qollege,  Cambridge.  In  Two 
Pants. '.Royal  Quarto^ 
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FOR  FEBRUARY,  1824. 


Art.  I.  Not  Paul,  but  Jesus.  By  GamaHel  Smith,  Esq. 
8vo.    404  pp.    12s.    Hunt.    1823. 

Art.  II.  A  Defence  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  offainst  the  Ac- 
cusation of  Gamaliel  Smith,  Esq.  in  a  recent  Puhlicalion^ 

.  entitled  "  Not  Paul,  but  Jesus.''  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes, 
B.D.  Late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Chris^ 
tian  Advocate  in  that  University,  and  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Parti.  8vo.  120  pp. 
9s.  Qd.    Bivingtons.    1823. 

Art.  III.  The  Doctrinal  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament 
exemplified;  by  a  Comparison  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 

-  with  this  Gospels^  Acts,  and  Epistles  of  the  other  Apostles. 
To  which  is  added^  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  a  Book,  en- 
titled,  "  Not  Paul,  but  Jesus.''  By  Edward  William  Grin- 
field,  M.A.  Minister  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bath.  12mo.  120  pp. 
4s.  6d.    Cadell.     1824. 

Gamaliel  Smith  is  understood  to  be  the  nom  de  guerre  o{ 
Jeremy  Bentham :  and  the  work  which  has  been  ushered 
mto  the  world  with  this  mysterious  anagram  is  worthy  of  the 
author  of  Church  of  Englandism.  What  can  have  occurred 
to  put  the  old  gentleman  on  the  alert  ?  Is  the  business  of  the 
constitution-monger  at  an  end  ?  Is  codification  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  Chrestomathic  School  still-bom?  Or  are  the  signs  of 
the  times  alarming  ?.  The  cause  of  infidelity  and  radicalism 
on  the  decline,  and  some  extraordinary  effort  required,  in 
these  days  of  peace  and  plenty,  to  fan  the  cooling  embers  of 
atheism  and  treason  ?    We  shall  not  presume  to  answer  these 

![aestions;  but  content  ourselves  with  wishing,  that  in  his 
iiture  works  against  religion,  Mr.  Bentham  may  have  re- 
course to  the  same  obstetrical  aid  to  which  he  applies  in 
matters  of  politics  and  law.  Several  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions were  rendered  readable  and  intelligible  by  M.  Dumont. 
The  Jacobinical  absurdities  of  the> Westminster  Review  are 
varnished  over  by  some  practised  pamphleteers.  But  in  theo- 
'ogy,  **  the  mighty  mother"  toils  *'  unaided  and  alone."^  Her 
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reasonings  are  too  profound  to  be  fathomed ;  her  slang  too 
ridicutoj^  to  be  read  without  laughter;  her  iionsense,  like 
Irish  whiskey  above  proof,  stronger  than  any  stomach  can 
digest,  or  any  brain  endure.  We  protest  against  this  odious 
monopoly,  if  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  too  busy  to  turn  his  friend's 
Biblical  Criticism  into  verse,  Mr.  Carlile  or  Mr.  Cobbett 
should  be  taken  into  pay,  to  shorten  sentences,  cut  out  repe- 
titions,  and  soften  down  cant  phrases.  The  volume  now 
before  us  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred  page3;  the 
greater  part  of  no  use  to  any  one  but  the  owner.  To  make 
this  blasphemy  a  little  more  portable,  to  lend  the  old  gentle- 
man ''  lighter  wings  to  fly,"  would  be  a  dutiful  and'^PAise- 
worthy  task  in  any  of  his  adopted  children.  While  they 
treat  their  venerable  parent  with  such  disrespectful  neglect^ 
reviewers  can  do  no  more  than  skim  the  cream  of  his  luea- 
brations,  and  present  it  unchurned  to  their  readers. 
.  Tbe  sum  and  substance  then  of  "  Not  Paul,  but  Jesus/'  is 
as  follows: — Its  author  affects  to. believe  in  Jesus  Clirist; 
to  receive  the  Gospels  as  anthentio  histories,  and  tcenlertaiil 
the  highest  respect  for  the  lessons  they  contain.  But  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  wages  •open  war.  He  declares  St. 
Paul  to  be  an  impostor,  the  great  corrupter  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  the  constant  enemy  of  his  faith  and  his  followers; 
nerer  acknowledged  as  a  brother  by  the  other  apostles,  and 
persecuted  throughout  his  whole  career  by  the  Christians. 
All  this  is  discovered  in  the  Acts,  and  deduced  from  them 
with  great  jil^rade  of  logical  accuracy.  They  are  supposed  to 
j»ave  been  written  by  a  partizan  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  vindicatibti 
of  his  conduct,  rather  than  a  narrative  of  his  life;  and  sdch 
is  the  ingenuity  of  Gamaliel  Smith,  Esq.  that  from  this  via- 
dicatidn  itself  he  convicts  the  Apostle  of  treason  and  per- 
jtiry,  and  wonders  that  the  discovery  escaped  Newton  and 
Locke. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  four  hundred  page^  ttere  fs 
one,  and  only  one,  plausible  objection.  This  objection  is  so 
plain  that  it  must  strike  every  reader;  so  old  that  it  is  n6ticed 
by  every  commentator ;  and  so  trifling  that  it  never  has  pro- 
duced, and  never  will  produce,  the  slightest  effect : — =it  rests 
upon  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  Acts  ix.  7,  and  Acts 
xxii.  9 ;  in  the  former  of  which  it  is  said,  that  the  men  which 
journeyed  with  Paul^  on  his  road  to  Damascus,  stood  speec^b- 
less ;  "  heiaring  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man;"  while  in  the 
latter  the  words  are,  **  they  that  were  with  me  saw  indeed 
the  light  and  were  afraid;  but  they  heard  not  the  votc<?'of 
him  that  spake  unto  me."  The  most  probable  explanation  ©f 
this  difliculty  turns  upon  the  indefinite  meaning  of  the  words 
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translated  heard  and  voice.  And  distinguished  critics  have 
isrupposed  that  the  companions  of  the  Apostle  beard  a  voice, 
but  could  not  disting^uish  the  words  of  the  speaker.  Without 
inquiring  into  the  merits  of  this  interpretation^  we  would  leave 
it  to  any  rational  sceptic  to  say  whether  it  is  not  more  probable 
that  such  an  interpretation  should  be  correct,  or  that  some 
error  should  have  crept  into  tbe  manuscripts,  than  that  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  should  have  made  two 
statements,  so  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other*  Mn 
Gamaliel  Smith  represents  that  writer  as  a  deceiver^  artfully 
adding.a  forged  oarrative,  respecting  St.  Paul,  to  the  au- 
thentic histories  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
person  eooUl  have  overlooked  tbe  discrepancy  which  appears 
on  the  face  of  tim  JSoglish  translation  of  the  Bible?  Is  it 
poseible  that  weighty  objeotioas  ca^  exist  against  a  volume 
which  is  reviled  upon  such  pitiful  pretences  as  these?  So  im- 
portant does  H  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  author,  that  the  pas- 
sages are  printed  in  a  table,  called,  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
phrase,  **  the  Conversion  Table  ;**  and  the  binder  is  strictly 
ejjgioined  to  let  it  face  the  title  page.  Such  a  frontispiece  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  solid  contents  of  this  work  to  which  it 
introduces  us. 

Having  satisfied  himself  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
thfit  St.  Paul  was  not  miraculously  converted  on  his  road  to 
Damascus,  our  author  kindly  undertakes  to  skew  why  he 
pretended  to  be  so.  We  extract  this  most  entertaining  dis- 
covery. 

**  Chapter  II.  Outward  Conversion — hato  produced — how 
planned.  Section  I.  Metive,  Temporal  Advantage — Plan,  How 
flourishing  the  state  of  the  church  had  at  this  period  become, 
will  be  seen  more  fully  in  another  place.  Long  before  this  period, 
numbers  of  converts,  in  Jerusalem  alone,  above  three  thousand. 
The  aggregate,  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  individuals,  had 
been  toriped  into  one  common  fund :  the  management — too  great 
a  burthen  for  the  united  labours  of  the  eleven  Apostles,  with  their 
new  associate  Matthias — had,  under  the  name  so  inappositely  re. 
presented  at  present  by  the  English  word  deacon^  been  committed 
to  seven  trustees ;  one  of  whom,  Stephen,  had,  at  the  instance  of 
Paul,  been  made  to  pay,  with  his  life,  for  the  imprudence,  with 
which  he  had,  in  the  most  public  manner,  indulged  himself,  in 
blaspheming  the  idol  of  the  Jews — their  temple. 

'*  Of  that  flourishing  condition,  Paul,  under  his  original  name  of 
Saul,  had  all  along  been  a  witness.  While  carrving  on  against  it 
that  persecution,  in  which,  if  not  the  original  instigator,  he  had 
been  a  most  active  instrument,  persecuting  (if  he  himself,  in  what 
he  is  made  to  say,  in  Acts  xxii.  4,  is  to  be  believed) — "persecut- 
ing unto  the  death|  binding  and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men 

i2 
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and  women ;— while  thus  occupied,  he  could  not,  in  the  course  of 
such  his  disastrous  employment,  have  failed  to  obtain  a  consider^ 
able  insight  into  the  state  of  their  worldly  affairs. 

^<  Samaria— the  field  of  the  exploits  and  renown  of  the  great  sor- 
cerer Simon,  distinguished  in  those  times  by  the  name  of  Magus — 
Samaria,  the  near  neighbour  and  constant  rival,  not  to  say  enemy, 
of  Jerusalem ; — is  not  more  than  about  five  and  forty  miles  distant 
from  it.  To  Paul's  alert  and  busy  mind,  the  offer  made  by  the 
sorcerer,  to  purchase  of  the  Apostles  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  church,  could  not  have  been  a  secret. 

*^  At  the  hands  of  those  rulers  of  the  Christian  Church,  this 
offer  had  not  found  acceptance.  Shares  in  the  direction  of  their 
afiairs  were  not,  like  those  in  the  government  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  these  pur  days,  objects  of  sale.  The  nine  rulers  would  not 
come  into  any  such  bargain  ;  their  disciples  were  not  as  cattle  in 
their  eyes:  by  those  disciples  themselves  no  such  bargain  would 
have  been  endured ;  they  were  not  as  cattle  in  their  own  eyes. 

<^  But  though  the  bargaui  proposed  by  the  sorcerer  did  not  take 
place,  this  evidence,  which  the  o£Per  of  it  so  clearly  afibrds-^this 
evidence,  of  the  value  of  a  situation  of  that  sort  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  could  not  naturally  either  have  remained  a  secret  to 
Paul,  or  failed  to  engage  his  attention,  and  present  to  his  avidity 
and  ambition  a  ground  of  speculation — an  inviting  field  of  ^en- 
terprize. 

**  From  the  time  when  he  took  that^leading  part,  in  the  condem- 
nation and  execution,  of  the  too  flamingly  zealous  manager,  of  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  associated  disciples  of  that  disastrous 
orator,  by  whom  the  preaching  and  spiritual  functions  might,  with  ^ 
much  happier  an  issue,  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles. — 
From  that  time,  down  to  that  in  which  we  find  him,  with  letters  in 
his  pocket,  from  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  country,  to 
the  rulers  of  the  same  nation  under  the  government  of  the  neigh- 
bouring -state  of  Damascus,  he  continued,  according  to  the  Acts 
(Acts  ix.  1.)  '  yet  breathing  out  threMenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord.' 

**  Of  these  letters,  the  object  was — the  employing  the  influence 
of  the  authorities  from  which  they  came,  viz.  the  high  priest  and 
the  elders,  to  the  purpose  of  engaging  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, to  enable  him  to  bring  in  bonds,  to  Jerusalem  from  Da- 
mascus, all  such  converts  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  should  have 
been  found  in  the  place  last  mentioned. 

**  In  his  own  person  the  author  of  the  Acts  informs  us — that,  by 
Saul,  letters  to  this  effect  were  desired.  In  a  subsequent  chapter, 
in  the  person  of  Paul,  (viz.  in  the  speech  to  the  multitude  by  whom 
he  had  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple,  in  the  design  of  putting 
him  to  death)  he  informs  us  they  were  actually  obtained. 

**  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  his  journey,  and  with  these  letters  in 
his  pocket,  that,  in  and  by  the  vision  seen  by  him  while  on  the  road 
— at  that  time  and  not  earlier — his  conversion  was,  according  to 
bis  own  account  of  the  matter,  effected. 
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**'  That  which  is  thought  to  have  been  already  proved,  iet  it,  at^ 
least  for  argument's  sake,  be  affirmed.  Let  us  say  accordingly-:-, 
this  vision-story  was  a  mere  fable.  On  this  supposition,  then,  what 
will  be  to  be  said  of  those  same  letters? — of  the  views  in  which, 
they  were  obtained  ? — of  the  use  which  was  eventually  made  of 
them  ? — of  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied  ?  For  all  these 
questions  one  solution  may  serve.  From  what  is  known  beyond 
dispute — on  the  one  hand,  of  his  former  way  of  life  and  connexions 
— on  the  other  hand,  of  his  subsequent  proceeding — an  answer,  of 
the  satisfactoriness  of  which  the  reader  will  have  to  judge,  may^ 
without  much  expense  of  thought,  be  collected. 

'^  If,  in  reality,  no  such  vision  was  perceived  by  him,  no  circum. 
stance  remains  manifest  whereby  the  change  which  so  manifestly 
and  notoriously  took  place  in  his  plan  of  life>  came  to  be  referred 
to  that  point  in  the  field  of  time — in  preference  to  any  antecedent 
one. 

''  Supposing,  then,  the  time  of  the  change  to  have  been  antece- 
dent to  the  commencement  of  that  journey  of  his  to  Damascus. 
— ^antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  application,  in  compliance  with 
which  his  letter  from  the  ruling  powers  at  Jerusalem,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  lot  of  the  Christians  at  Da. 
mascus,  was  obtained;— this  supposed,  what,  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  this  letter,  was  his  object  ?  Manifestly  to  place  in  his  power 
these  same  Christians :  to  place  them  in  his  power,  and  thereby  to 
obtain  from  them  whatsoever  assistance  was  regarded,  by  him  as 
necessary  for  the  ulterior  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  as  above  tn« 
dicated. 

"  On  this  supposition,  in  the  event  of  their  giving  him  that  as- 
sistance, which,  in  the  shape  of  money  and  other  necessary  shapes, 
he  required — on  this  supposition  he  made  known  to  them  his  de- 
termination, not  only^  to  spare  their  persons,  but  to  join  with  them 
in  their  religion ;  and,  by  taking  the  lead  in  it  among  the  heathen, 
(to  whom  he  was,  in  several  respects,  so  much  better  qualified  for 
communicating  it  than  any  of  the  Apostles  or  their  adherents),  to 
promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  An  offer  of  this  nature — 
was  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  refused  ?  Whatso- 
ever was  most  deair  to  them — their  own  personal  security,  and  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  new  religion,  the  zeal  of  which  was  yet  flaming 
in  their  bosoms,  concurred  in  pressing  it  upon  their  acceptance. 

*«  With  the  assistance  thus  obtained,  the  plan  was — to  become  a 
declared  convert  to  the  religion  of  Jpsus,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  by  means  of  the  expertness  he 
had  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  to  preach,  in  th& 
name  of  Jesus,  that  sort  of  religion,  by  the  preaching  of  which,  an 
empire  over  tlie  minds  of  his  converts,  and,  by  that  means,  the 
power  and  opulence  to  which  he  aspired,  might,  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success,  be  aimed  at.'*    P.  69. 

The  next  section   is  headed,    '*  At   Damascns,  no  such, 
Ananias,  probably  ;"  and  the  third  section,  '*  On  Damas^ 
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ctis  journey'^-HM)mpanions  none.*'  ^^ie  latter  fact  i8  indis- 
putable, in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  namea  at 
those  who  journeyed  with  St.  Paul.  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  name  of  Ananias  happens  to  have  been  pre- 
served, and  even  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  hous^e 
Ananias  resided ;  our  lawyer  therefore  suggests,  that  the 
number  of  Judas's  house,  in  the  street  called  Straight,  ought 
to  have  been  recorded ;  and  that  the  absence  of  such  a  spe- 
cifioation  is  fatal  to  the  entire  instrument ! ! !  The  sixth  sec«- 
tion  is,  if  possible,  more  ingenious. 

««  Section  6.  Gamaliel — Had  he  part  in  PauVs  Planf — 
Gamaliel — in  the  working  of  this  conversion,  may  it'  not  be  that 
Gamaliel — a  person  whose  reality  seems  little  exposed  to  doubt — 
h^d  rather  a  more  considerable  share,  than  the  above-mentioned 
unknown  and  unknowable  Ananias. 

^<  Gamaliel  was  <  a  doctor  of  law*— -a  person  of  sufficient  note  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  council,  in  which  the  chief  priests, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  high  priest,  took  cognizance  of  the 
ofitence  with  which  Peter  and  his  associates  had  a  little  before  this 
been  charged,  on  the  occasion  of  their  preaching  Jesus.  Under 
this  Gamaliel,  had  Paul,  he  so  at  least  is  made  to  tell  us,  studied. 
Between  Paul  and  this  Gamaliel,  here  then  is  a  connexion :  a  con« 
nexion^of  that  sort,  which,  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  has  existence 
-^and  of  which  the  nature  is  every  where  and  at  all  times  so  well 
understood— the  connexion  between  protegS  and  protectCM*.  It 
was  by  authority  from  the  governing  body,  that  Paul  was,  at  this 
time,  lavishing  his  exertions  in  the  persecution  ef  the  Apostles  and. 
their  adherents  :•!— who  then  so  likely,  as  this  same  Gamaliel,  tOr 
have  been  the  patron,  at  whose  recommendation  the  commission, 
was  obtained  I  Of  the  cognizance  which  this  Gamaliel  took  of 
the  conduct  and  mode  of  life  of  the  religionists  in  question — the 
result  was  fiivourable.  '  Let  them  alone,'  were  his  words  (Acts  v. 
S8.)»  The  maintenance,  derived  by  the  protege,  on  that  same  oc- 
casion, from  the  persecution  of  these  innoxious  men — this  mainte- 
nance being  at  once  odious,  dangerous,  and  precarious,— 'wlnle  the 
maintenance,  derivable  from  the  taking  a  part  in  the  direction  of 
their  affairs,  presented  to  view  a  promise  of  being  at  once  respect- 
able, lucrative,  and  permanent ; — what  more  natural  then,  that  this 
change,  firom  lefl  to  right,  had  for  its  origin  the  advice  of  this  same 
patron  ?»— advice,  to  which,  all  tilings  considered,  the  epithet  good 
cotdd  not  very  easily  be  refused.'' 

Having  faithfully  extracted  these  specimens  of  conjectural- 
criticism,  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Smith's  lucubrations  need 
hot  detain  us  long.  He  asserts  that  ''  neither  the  Divine 
commission  nor  the  inward  conversion  of  St.  Paul  were  ever 
credited  by  the  Apostles  or  their  Jerusalem  disciples."  That 
Barnabas  was  the  sole  means  of  that  apparent  recognition 
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which  took  place  on  Pauls  first  vi^it  to  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles 
bein^  afraid  to  resist  the  rccommendatiou  of  the  wealthiest 
member  of  their  church,  and  that  wealthy  individual  being  de- 
termined (for  what  reason  Mr.  Smith  does  not  inform  us)  to 
patch  up  a  treaty  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  like- 
wise omits  to  mention  whether  Barnabas  kept  the  secret  after, 
and  during  the  violent  quarrel  which  occurred  between  him 
and  St.  Paul.  But  doubtless  these  omissions  will  be  sup- 
plied in  a  future  editiqn.  The  main  point  is  certain — as  cer: 
tain  as  four  hundred  pages  of  ribaldry,  lies,  and  nonsense  can 
make  it;  and  Mr.  Bentham,  or  whatever  other  alias  this 
writer  may  choose  to  assume,  has  no  doubt  that  the  Apostles^ 
whom  he  affects  to  esteem  and  even  patronize,  were  bullied  by 
Barnabas  and  bribed  by  Paul  into  conniving  at  a  gross  im« 
posture,  the  obvious  effect  of  which  was,  to  undermine  tbeir 
own  authority,  divide  their  infant  church,  and  corKipt  the 
truth  which  had  been  committed  to  their  charge. 

Many  other  discoveries  are  announced  in  the  progresis 
of  the  work.  In  one  place  Mr.  Gamaliel  informs  us  that 
'^Qone  of  the  Apostles  ever  quitted  Jerusalem  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.''  In  another  he  throws  a  new 
light  upon  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  and  assure;s  us 
thai  the  advice  which  he  received  frorn^  the  Apostles,  Act^ 
XTSiL  33,  84«' — JDo  therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee.  \Ve 
have  four  men  which  have  a  vow  on  them.  Them  take,  ^H^ 
purify  thyself  vnth  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them^ 
inc.  signified  that  he  should  make  oath  that  he  had  never 
taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Moses.  The  advice  was  given 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  indignantly  rejected  by  Paul. 
But  Paul  consented  to  perjure  himself  rather  than  confess  htis 
guilt.  And  he  was  attacked  in  the  Temple,  and  dragged 
away,  and  almost  murdered,  not  by  the  Jews^  but  by  the  Chris* 
tians,  from  their  indignation  at  so  gross  a  falsehood.  What  a 
heap  of  stuff  is  here !  The  oath,  its  falsehood  (supposing  it  16 
have  been  ever  dreamed  of  before  the  days  of  Gamaliel  Smith) 
the  purification  which  Mr.  Smith  conceives  to  be  a  ceremonjr 
somewhat  akin  to  kissing  the  book,  the  indignation  of  the 
multitude  at  that  oath  when  we  are  expressly  tol^d  that  this 
wrath  arose  from  a  different  eause>  the  sudden  and  miracn« 
lous  conversion  of  Jewish  persecutors  into  Jewish  Christians^ 
these  are  the  feats  of  our  learned  writer  in  the  second  half 
of  his  poBderous  tome ;  and  they  defy  all  rivalry  or  imita^ 
tion. 

"  Perjurious  was  the  purpose   of  the  exculpatory  oath 
commenced  by  Paul  in  the  Teihple."  p.  264.     Blasphemous 
12 
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if^as  the  purpose  of  the  Donsensical  trash  pat  forth  by  Ben- 
tbam,  under  the  name  of  Gamaliel  Smith  ! 

'*  Perjurious  Paul/'  is  the  heading,  or  running  title  of 
twenty  of  theie  infamous  pages.  As  many  more  are  desig- 
nated by  the  term  "Simple  Falsehoods,"  and  we  suspect  that 
it  was  nothing  less  than  an  error  of  the  press,  one  of  those 
oversights  of  human  frailty  from  which  we,  and  our  authors 
and  our  readers  so  frequently  suffer,  that  these  words  were 
not  inserted  conspicuously  in  the  title  page  and  prefixed  to 
each  of  the  sixteen  chapters,  and  each  of  the  eighty  sections 
into  which  this  voluminous  piece  of  impertinence  is  divided. 
Having  given  sufficient  specimens  of  the  religions  part  of  the 
performance;  we  close  our  extracts  with  a  bit  of  radicalism 
worthy  of  its  venerable  parent.  On  the  subject  of  St.  Paul 
at  Ephesus ;  thus  speaketh  poor  old  Jeremy. 

"  The  Judge  by  whom  the  principal  cause  was  tried,  and  the 
plaintiffs  nonsuited,* is  styled,  we  see  ^  the  Toxmi  Clerk:*  the  more 
appropriate  and  respected  title  would  not  on  this  occasion  have 
been  ill-applied  to  him.  Except  what  we  have  here  been  seeing, 
we  know  nothing  of  him  that  is  positive:  but,  seeing  thus 
much  of  him,  we  see  that  he  was  an  honest  man  :  and  an  honest 
man  is  not  ill  pourtrayed  by  negatives.  He  had  no  coronet  playing 
before  his  eyes:  no  overpaid  places  and  sinecures  for  relatives. 
He  had  not  been  made  judge,  for  publishing  a  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  Diana,  with  an  embroidery  composed  of  his  own  comments, — 
or  for  circulating,  with  anonymous  delicacy,  a  pious  warning,  never 
to  be  absent  from  the  shrine  of  Diana,  when  the  sacred  cup  was 
proffered  by  the  hands  of  holy  priests.  Accordingly  when  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  was  brought  before  him, — being  a  heathen,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  treating  it^  in  that  gentle  and  soothing  rnode^ 
in  which,  when,  from  the  bosom  of  an  established  church  it  enters 
into  a  man,  the  spirit,  which  calls  itself  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
renders  him  so  averse  to  the  treating  it.  If,  when  his  robes  were 
off,  he  spoke  of  Diana  what  we  now  think  of  her, — he  did  not» 
when  they  were  on,  foam  or  rave,  or  declare — that  all,  who  would 
not  swear  to  their  belief  in  her,  were  not  fit  to  believed  or  so  much 
as  fit  to  live. 

*'  By  him,  one  man  was  not  robbed  of  his  rights,  because  another 
man,  when  called  upon  as  a  witness,  refused  to  perjure  himself.  By 
him,  a  man  was  not  refused  to  be  heard  as  a  witness,  nor  refused 
protection  for  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  nor  deprived  of  the  guar- 
dianship qf  his  children,  because  he  waited  to  see  Diana,  before  he 
declared  himself  a  believer  in  her  existence.  In  the  open  theatre 
was  pronounced  the  judgment  we  have  seen.  He  did  not,  by 
secret  sittings^  deprive  men  of  the  protection  of  the  public  eye. 
He  did  not,  we  may  stand  assured — for  we  see  how  far  the  people 
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of  EphesuB  were  from  being  tame  enough  to  endure  it-^he  did  not 
keep  men's  property  in  his  hands,  to  be  plundered  by  himself,  his 
children,  or  his  creatures,  till  the  property  was  absorbed,  and  the 
proprietors  sent  broken-hearted  to  their  graves.  He  did  not— for 
the  people  of  Ephesus  would  not  have  endured  it — wring  out  of 
distress  a  princely  income,  on  pretence  of  giving  decisions,  declar- 
ing all  the  while  his  matchless  incapacity  for  every  thing  but  prating 
or  raising  doubts.  He  did  not  display, — he  could  not  have  dis- 
played— the  people  of  Ephesus  could  not  have  endured  it — any 
such  efirontery,  as,  when  a  judicatory  was  to  sit  upon  his  conduct, 
to  sit  himself  down  in  it,  and  assume  and  carry  on  the  management 
of  it.  He  would  not  have  sought  impunity — for  if  he  had  sought 
it  in  Ephesus,  he  would  not  have  found  it  there — he  would  not 
have  sought  impunity,  in  eyes  lifled  up  to  heaven,  or  streaming 
with  crocodile  tears. 

**  Thus  much  as  to  his  negative  merits.  But,  we  have  seen 
enough  of  him,  to  see  one  great  positive  one.  When,  from  the  in- 
exhaustible source  of  inflammation,  a  flame  was  kindled, — ^he  did  not 
fan  the  flame, — he  quenched  it. 

*'  The  religion  of  Diana  having  thus  come  upon  the  carpet,  a  re- 
flection which  could  not  be  put  by,  is— spite  of  all  efforts  of  the 
church -silversmiths,  in  how  many  essential  points,  negative  as  they 
are,  the  religion  of  Diana  had,  on  the  ground  of  usefulness,  the  ad- 
vantage of  that,  which  is  the  religion  of  Paul,  and  is  called  tht  re- 
ligion of  Jesus.  Diana  drove  no  men  out  of  their  senses,  by  pictures 
or  preachments  of  never-ending  torments.  On  pretence  oif  saving 
men  from  future  sufferings,  no  men  were  consigned  by  it  to  present 
ones.  No  mischievous,  no  pain -producing,  no  real  vice,  was  pro- 
moted by  it.  It  compelled  no  perjury,  no  hypocrisy :  it  rewarded 
none.  It  committed,  it  supported,  it  blessed,  it  lauded,  no  depre^f 
dation,  no  oppression  in  any  shape :  it  plundered  no  man  of  the 
firuits  of  his  industry,  under  the  name  of  tithes.  For  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  sacreci  shrines, — money,  in  any  quantity,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  received :  received,  yes :  but  in  no  quantity  extorted. 
One  temple  was  sufficient  for  that  goddess.  Believing,  or  not  be- 
lieving  in  her  divinity, — no  men  were  compelled  to  pay  money, 
for  more  temples,  more  priests,  or  more  shrines. 

**  As  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  true  it  is,  that  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued the  religion  of  Jesus,  all  was  good  government,  all  was  equa- 
lity, all  was  harmony  :  free  church,  the  whole;  established  cKurch, 
none :  monarchy,  none ;  constitution,  democratical.  Constitutive 
authority,  the  whole  community :  legislative,  the  Apostles  of  Jesus ; 
executive,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury :  not  Lords  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  a  King  Herod,  but  trustees  or  stewards  ; 
for  such  should  have  been  the  word^  and  not  deacons^ — agents 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  In  this  felicitous  state,  how  long  it 
continued— we  know  not.  What  we  do  know,  is — that,  in  the 
fourth  century,  despotism  took  possession  of  it,  and  made  an  in- 
strument of  it.     Becoming  tstaldishedy  it  became  noxious, — pre- 
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ponderantly  noxious.  For,  where  established  is  the  adjunct  to  k^ 
what  doest  religion  mean  ?  what  but  depredation,  corruption,  ^- 
pression,  hypocrisy?  depredation,  corruption,  oppression,  hypo- 
crby — these  four: "with  delusion,  in  all  its- forms  and  trappings^ 
for  support.     P.  389* 

And  this  is  close  reasoning.  This  is  the  man  in  comparison 
with  whom  Locke  had  no  acnteness,  and  Newton  no  discern- 
ment. This  is  the  "  illustrious"  Mr.  Bentham  of  the  West* 
minster  Review,  whose  disciples  are  to  give  the  law  on 
politics  and  religion,  whose  Chrestomathic  is  to  abolish  the 
Propria  qua  maribus,  and  re-organize  porishing  Britain,  and 
who  is  employed  at  this  noment  in  finding  sense  for  a  score 
of  stlly  scribblers  who  believe  that  the  trash  which  we  nao« 
seate  in  the  Black  Dwarf  and  the  Examiner  will  be  greedily, 
swallowed  in  a  new  Quarterly  Review.  Dr.  Kitchmer^  Mr. 
Bowring,  and  Mr.  Mill  may  be  clever  men  in  their  way ;  hot 
lighter  than  hydrogen  must  they  be  to  keep  such  a  load  of 
blasphemy  afloat.  We  beh'eve  better  things  of  the  British 
Public.  The  Liberal  is  dead  and  gone,  '*  Not  Paul"  is  or- 
dered, for  execution,  and  the  Westminster,  as  it  deserves^ 
will  share  its  fate. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  a  serious  answer  to  the 
nQUS^ase  upon  which  we  have  commented.  But  if  there  be 
any  one  who  reads  k  without  derision,  any  one  who  supposes 
that  there  must  be  some  meaning  at  the  bottom  of  this;  de^ 
well ;  we  wonld  request  him  to  remember  a  few  facts.  Thwe 
is  not  the  sligfatest  ground  to  bel^ve  that  St  Paul's  convert 
sion  was  denied  by  the  Christians.  The  disputes  that  did 
exist  related  to  his  independent  authority  and  apostleship; 
if  therefore  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  in  support 
of  St.  Paul,  the  point  and  the  only  point  which  the  author 
would  endeavour  to  establish  would  be  this  independent  au- 
thority. Whereas  the  ingenuity  of  Gamaliel  Smith  is  ex* 
hausted  in  attempting  to  shew  that  the  conversion  is  not 
adequately  proved.  By  those  for  whom  the  Acts  w^re 
written  (supposing  them  to  have  been  written  for  a  particular 
purpose)  the  conversion  was  never  doubted.  And  yet,  be- 
cause it  is  not  proved  according  to  the  forms  of  modera 
law ;  because  the  names  of  the  eye-witnesses  are  not  reciQrded, 
and  the  numbers  of  their  dwelling  places  set  forth,  Mr, 
Smith  pronounces  the  whole  a  fabrication :  the  joint  work 
of  Gramaliel  and  Barnabas,  and  the  commencement  of  cor* 
ruption  in  the  primitive  church.  With  artful  or  childish  ig* 
noran«e,  the  man  reads  a  plain  narrative,  and  has. not  the 
least  idea  what  it  is  about.  He  mistakes  a  piece  of  scriptote 
history  for  a  controversial  pamphlet;  and  quarrels  with  a 
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xrdl  toM  tale  becaase  it  is  not  drawn  up  by  an  adept  in 
eodificatioa.  His  particalar  objections  are  as  stale  as  tbej 
are  trifling.  There  is  not  one  new  piece  of  criticism  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  If  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
answers  to  bis  "  discrepancies/'  and  '^  contradictions/'  it  is 
because  he  has  ears  but  will  not  hear.  And  if  he  wishes  the 
world  to  become  familiar  with  his  foolery  about  Gamaliel,  and 
Ananias^  and  Barnabas,  be  must  trust  to  his  reviewers  for  ef* 
feciiftg  his  object — his  book  will  neither  be  bought  nor  read. 

Siooe  these  remarks  were  written  our  attention  has  been 
ealled  ho  Mr.  Hughes's  ^*  Defence  of  the  Apostle  Paul,"  and 
to  Mr.  Onn&eld's  "  Doctrinal  Harmony.'^  We  cannot  coi»« 
sider  (be  former  a  judicious  publication.  Mr.  Hugbes  stales 
that ''  Not  Paul,  was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  friend,  with  an 
intimation  that  an  answer  would  be  expected  from  the  Christ 
tian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge."  Unless  this 
iViend  be  a  person  of  unquestionable  gravity,  we  sfaouM  con- 
jecture that  he  was  quizzing  the  unsuspicious  author  of  the 
Defence.  Mr.  Hughes  may  be  assured  that  the  friends  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  treat  his  attack  upon  St.  Paul  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  we  do.  And  the  honour  of  being  refuted 
by  so  distinguished  a  character  exceeds  the  utmost  limits  of 
their  ambition.  They  knew,  in  fact,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  answer.  And  so  does  Mr.  Hughes.  What  occurs  in  the 
shape  of  argument  or  criticism  he  disposes  of  successfully  in 
a  very  few  words.  But  the  bulk  of  his  pamphlet  is  mere 
**  beating  the  air."  Was  it  worth  while,  for  instance,  that  a 
public  functionary  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  should 
shew  that  Paul  was  better  qualified  for  the  work  to  whioh  he 
was  calli6d  than  Ananias  ?  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  doubt 
it  ?  Can  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  be  advocated  with- 
out calling  fol'th  general  contempt  and  disgust?  Was  it 
worth  white  to  argue  with  Gamaliel  Smith  upon  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  i  We  admit  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Hughes's  determination  to  answer  every  real 
objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  if  he  means  to 
class  old  Jeremy  among  r^al  objectors,  be  is  bound  at  least 
to  shew  the  same  respect  to  the  Hones,  and  Hunts,  and  Cob* 
betts.  In  powers  of  reasoiHng,aod  powers  of  writing,  as  wd)  a& 
in  power  of  doing  mischief,  they  are  far  superior  to  the  would 
be  sage  of  Westminster ;  and  we  fear  that  the  Christian  Advo- 
eate  who  gives  Mr.  Bentham  the  eontroversial  privilege  of  a 
gentlemanly  cannot  refuse  a  similar  fiavoar  to  his  betters  in 
criticism  and  composition. 

The  only  tangible  parts  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Hughes 
undertakes  to  answer,  are  treated,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
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served,  very  well.  There  is  an  eloquent  panegyric  upon  Si. 
Paul  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting ;  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  satisfactory  answers  which  even  Mr.  Bentham 
has  been  the  means  of  eliciting,  we  also  present  the  reader 
with  a  passage  respecting  the  companions  of  the  Apostle  at 
the  time  of  his  conversion.  If  Mr.  Hughes  had  confined 
himself  to  such  topics  as  these,  his  work  would  have  been 
considerably  reduced  in  size,  but  not  impaired  in  value* 

**  In  opening  this  new  Commission  to  the  world,  and  in  recon- 
ciling both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Converts  to  its  terms,  who  ever  dis- 
tinguished liimself  like  St.  Paul,  by  consummate  zeal,  by  firmness 
of  purpose,  by  contempt  of  danger,  by  endurance  of  hardship,  by 
acuteness  of  intellect,  by  depth  of  knowledge,  by  power  of  argu- 
ment, and  by  sublimity  of  eloquence  ?  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
to  every  candid  enquirer,  the  last-mentioned  quality  alone,  dis- 
played as  it  has  been  by  the  Apostle  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner, 
would  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  sincerity. — Pectus  est  quoddiser- 
tumfacit. — A  hypocrite  could  never  have  attained  to  those  ex- 
traordinary heights,  nor  could  deceit  have  lurked  in  the  pathos  of 
those  affectionate  exhortations,  in  the  severity  of  those  cutting  re- 
bukes, or  in  the  sublimity  of  those  awful  denunciations.  No — the 
religion  which  this  great  Apostle  contemplated  in  all  its  glory,  and 
cultivated  with  all  his  soul,  administered  its  own  light  to  his  under- 
standing. He  both  spake  and  wrote  for  truth,  and  it  was  convic- 
tion which  imparted  to  his  heart,  and  from  thence  to  his  writings, 
that  fervid  glow,  which  has  melted  the  bosom  of  many  an  obdurate 
sinner,**     P.  40.  .. 

"  *  10.  Paul's  companions.  What  part^  if  any,  took  they  in  the 
conversation?*  .      •■' 

**,  By  a  reference  to  the  list  of  objections  (pp.  53, 54.)  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  Mr.  Gamaliel  Smith  has  changed  his  ground  here, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter,  respecting 
these  companions  of  Paul.  To  the  question  why  they  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  voice  addressed 
Saul  by  name.  At  such  an  awful  moment  the  by-standers,  even 
if  they  had  not  been  struck  speechless,  would  have  been  little  in- 
clined to  interpose  their  questions,  or  remarks.  But  at  length  our 
Author  returns  to  his  original  proposition,  and  gives  us  again  some- 
thing tangible  in  the  shape  of  an  argument.  It  is  said  that  St. 
Paul,  when^his  eyes  were  opened,  sato  no  man,  Mkva  i€Ktirt,  and 
of  his  companions,  that  they  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice, 
but  seeing  nri  man,  ftriSeva  Sk  Btwpovvrfc^  Would  any  body,  unac- 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Gamaliel  Smith,  have  supposed  that  he  could 
have  argued  from  these  expressions,  that  St.  Paul  saw  not  the  Lord, 
*  Nay  but  (says  somebody)  though  it  is  said  he  saw  no  man^  it  is 
not  said  he  saw  not  the  Lord :'  and  elsewhere  he  may  seen  saying-^^ 
'  saying  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  he  did  see  the  Lord. 
(1  Cor,  XV,  8.)  Ar\d  if  he  did  see  the  Lord  any  where,  why  not 
here  as  well  as  any  where  else  ?' 
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'*  *  Saw  no  man.*  Yes :  so  says  the  English  version.  But  the 
original  is  more  comprehensive :  savf  no  person,  says  the  original ; 
that  18,  to  speak  literally,  saw  no  one  of  the  masculine  gender. 
No  one,  what  ?  No  one  person  of  this  gender :  this  is  what  the 
word  means,  if  it  means  any  thing.  No  person ;  and  therefore  no 
Lord,  no  God ;  if  so  it  be  that,  when  applied  to  denote  no  God, 
the  word  person  means  God,  or  as  some  say  a  part  of  God.  Note, 
likewise,  that  when  the  coippanions  are  spoken  of,  both  in .  the 
translation  and  in  the  original^  the  object  to  which  the  negative  is 
applied  is  expressed  by  the  same  word  as  when  he  Paul  is  spoken 
of.'  Did  any  mortal  ever  see  such  impotent  flippancy  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  extract  ?  Such  a  Socinian  twist  as  this  unfortunate 
ov^ecc  iias  received  ?  Yet  how  soon  may  all  these  phantoms  of 
Mr.  Gamaliel  Smith's  imagination  be  put  to  flight,  and  made  to 
vanish  into  thin  air,  by  the  most  simple  process !  When  is  it  said, 
that  St.  Paul's  companions  saw  no  man  ?  Why,  when  the  light  first 
appeared,  and  when  Paul  both  saw  and  heard  whatever  he  says  be 
saw  or  heard,  and  ^  blasted  with  excess  of  light,  closed 'his  eyes.' 
But  when  is  it  said,  that  St,  Paid  saw  no  man  ?  Why,  when  he 
arose  from  the  ground ;  whan  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  found  th^m 
covered  with  a  film,  and  saw  no  man^  that  is,  no  one  of  his  com- 
panions :  but  thejf  (as  it  immediatly  follows)  led  him  by  the  hand, 
and  brought  him  into  Damascus."    P.  68, 

Mr.  Grinfield  appears  to  us  to  have  turned  Jeremy  Bentham 
to  better  account.  That  venerable  personage  affirms  that  St. 
Panl  preached  a  different  doctrine  from  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles ;  and  without  ever  attempting  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  assertion,  he  maintains  that  the  contradiction  is  fatal 
to  the  pretensiotv»  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Grinfield 
she\^s  that  there  is  a  concordance  instead  of  a  contradiction, 
and  thus  produces  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  oqr  re- 
ligioni  He  converts  a  bold  but  groundless  objection  into  a 
valuable  and  satisfactory  defence ;  and  without  compromising 
his  dignity  by  speaking  of ''  Not  Paul,"  with  seriousness,  he 
makes  that  bungling  piece  of  ribaldry  conducive  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  truth.  The  harmony  which  he  has  drawn  up  is 
simple  and  conclusive.  To  those  who  have  read  their  Bible 
with  understanding,  it  conveys  little  new  information ;  but 
even  to  them  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  useful  refresher ; 
while  by  others  it  will  be  perused  with  considerable  advan* 
tage.  His  design  and  the  argument  which  he  draws  from  his 
accomplishment,  will  be  best  understood  by  an  extract  from 
his  Preface. 

**  If  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  be  of  Divine,  they 
are  all  of  equal  authority ;  and  then  nothing  can  be  more  hazardous 
or  absurd  than  to  represent  any  one  part  as  superior  to  another. 
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If  ttiey'are  all  genuine,  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  autho- 
rity:  they  have  emanated  nrom  one  spirit,  and  they  must  b^rmo- 
nize  and  agree  together. 

*'  It  is  under  these  convictions  that  the  following  compilation  has 
been  drawn  up,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  collect  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Panl^  with 
those  which  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testao^ent, 

**  But  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe^  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  the 
same  fulness  of  exposition  in  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  siibsequent 
parts  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  though  it  woidd  be  difficult  (b  unbe- 
lievers, to  shew,  that  there  is  any  doctrine  advanced  by  St.  Paul, 
which  may  not  be  shewn  to  exist  in  the  Four  Evangensts.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  plain  aqd  obvious.  Previous  to  the  re- 
sarrection  of  Jesus>  there  were  some  doctrines  of  Christianity  which 
could  not  have  been  fully  proclaimed,  or  thoroughly  understood^. 
How,  for  instance,  was  it  possible  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Chrmt% 
atonement  with  the  same  precision  befbre,  as  after  his  crucifixioa } 
StiM,  as 'the  proportions  of  a  building  may  generally  be  judged  df 
from  its  first  plan  and  groundplot,  so,  I  conceive,  tnat  all  the  doe. 
trines  of Christianitv  maybe  discovered  in  the  Gospels,  ?f  not  in  aH 
the  fulness  of  detail,  yet  laid  down  as  plain  and  historical  facts. 

And  notliing  can  more  clearly  evince  the  candour  and  honestv  of 
the  Evangelists  than  the  confession,  that  they  did  not  thems^ves 
fully  believe  in  these  dckrtrines,  till  their  faith  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  event  of  the  resurrection.  Nay,  Jesus  charged  them  th«t 
they  should  not  declare  some  things  they  had  heard  and  seen, 
*  until  the  Son  of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead,'.  Mark  ix«  9. 
And  these  particulars  were  recalled  to  their  recollections  when  the 
Resurrection  actually  took  place.  *  He  is  not  here,  but  i^  risen: 
remember  how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,'  &c. 
Luke  xxiv.  6 — 8.  And  we  are  expressly  told  by  them  *  that 
Jesus  opened  their  understandings,  that  they  should  understand 
the  Scriptures,'  xxiv.  25*  These  considerations  will  shew  how  un.; 
reasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  aU  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
should  be  laid  down  with  the  same  fulness  and  precision  by  the 
£vangelists,  as  they  were  afterwards  preached  and  explained  by 
the  Apostles. 

**  But  besides  the  Gospels,  we  may  compare  the  doctrines  which 
St.  Paul  delivered,  with  those  which  arc  historically  recorded  by 
Luke  in  the  Acts,  and  which  are  doctrinaUy  delivered  by  the  other 
Apostles.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Acts,  we  have  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  church  previous  to  the  conversion  oi 
St.  Paul.  This  narrative  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  separate  and  la- 
dependent  testimony ;  and  if  we  had  possessed  nothing  more,  it 
would  have  furnished  us  with  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  this  Apostle  to  have  introduced 
any  strange  or  unheard  of  doctrines  into  the  churich. 

"  Nor  is  this  all — from  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  we  may  proceed 
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ia  the  acknowledged  writkigs  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St..  Jtnet  and 
Jude ;  and  here  we  shall  find  plain  and  incontrovertible  pr oof|  that 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  doctrines  which  are  not  found  cor- 
roborated by  their  authority. 

^  N^Wy  when  we  conMtr  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  St. 
Paui  stood  in  relation  to  the  other  Apostles,  that  he  was  not  origin- 
idly  one  of  their  number,  and  that  he  always  claimed  to  be  quite 
independent  of  their  authority,  and  to  have  received  his  revelations 
immediately  from  Heaven ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  com- 
parison is  made  on  the  most  just  and  impartial  principles*  Here 
then  there  could  be  no  conspiracy^  no  collusion  between  the  par^. 
ties,  for  there  was  evidently  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
subsisting  between  them.  Of  all  men,  St.  Paul  would  have  been 
the  least  adapted  to  bring  new  opinions  into  the  Churc^  because 
St.  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  would  have  instantly  sus* 
{^cted  his  designs.''  ^P.  v. 

The  Harmony  is  followed  by  some  sensible  remarks  npon 
the  superiority  of  the  Scriptures  to  any  other  collection  of 
the  works  of  indepettdent  writers,  espeeiaUy  with  regard  to 
the  unity  of  doctrines  which  they  contain.  We  feel  a  little 
surprised  at  Mr.  Grinfield*s  declaration  that  ''  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  this  uniformity  till  an  accident  set  him 
dpon  drawing  up  this  concordance. '  But  the  confesision  is 
to  the  credit  of  his  candour  and  fair  dealing,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  give  additional  weight  to  his  plea  for  conciliation 
2^nd  mutual  forbearance  among  Christians  and  Churchmen.  , 

The  letter  to  Gamaliel  Smith,  with  which  this  little  work 
concludes,  furnishes  a  slight  but  faitliful  sketch  of  th^t 
masquerader's  lucubrations.  It  does  not  extend  to  twenty 
pages ;  but  even  in  that  short  space  Mr.  Grinfield  says  quite 
as  much  as  his  subject  requires  or  deserves*  We  quote  a 
passage  in  which  he  exposes  some  laughable  blunders,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hughes 
or  ourselves. 

**  After  this  ludicrous  exhibition  of  self-importance,  we  m^t 
reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  some  traces  of  uncommon  learning, 
or  some  displays  of  extraordinary  talent.  But  of  these,  I  can  find 
no  vestiges  in  your  singular  book,  unless  you  claim  the  character 
of  a*  profound  calculator,  for  your  computation  of  the  50,000 
pieces  of  silver  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  which  you 
estimate  at  166,6661.;  whilst,  if  reckoned  by  the  shekel,  the 
amount  would  be  6,250/.,  or  if  by  the  Attic  drachma,  which  is  the 
more  probable  method,  it  amounts  only  to  1,875/.  To  a  more 
sober  inquirer,  it  would  have  immediatefy  occurred,  that  such  a 
sum  as  you  have  mentioned  could  never  have  been  inserted ;  no, 
not  by  an  impostor  in  his  narrative,  as  the  *  price  of  curious  arts 
and  books,'  fdr  it  would  have  led  to  immediate  detection.    But  yoii 
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set  all  previous  calculation  at  defiance — '  to  consult  Arbuthnot  or 
any  other  successor  of  his  would  be  mere  illusion/  p.  324. 

*^  Nor  are  you  more  fortunate  in  your  historical  researches. 
Aware  that  the  chances  are  ^always  incalculably  great  against 
finding  an  obscure  fact  of  ancient  history  substantiated  by  any 
other  evidence  than  that  of  the  narrator,  you  would  insinuate  that, 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  there  was  no  such  personage  as 
Aretas,  p*  136.  Now  if  you  had  consulted  either  Josephus,  or 
Dion  Cassiusy  you  would  have  found  this  same  Aretas  menttcmed 
by  them,  as  king  of  that  part  of  Arabia ;  and  that  the  reason  for 
there  being  a  garrison  placed  by  him  in  Damascus,  was  on  account 
of  the  offence  which  he  had  given  to  the  Roman  power,  by  making 
war  on  Herod. 

*^  Really,  *  Doctor  Gamaliel,'  after  such  a  dbplay  of  your  won- 
derful prowess — you  should  not  feel  quite  so  confident  that  you 
were  born  to  give  the  death  warrant  to  the  apostleship  of  St.  Paul, 
p.  380."     Grinfield,  p.  lis. 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings^  and  Religious 
Connexions  of  John  Owen,  D.D.  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  during  the  Com' 
monwealth.    By  W.  Orme.    8vo.  125.   Hamilton.     1SB20. 

No  clerical  person  figured  more  extensively  or  variously, 
during  the  evil  times  of  the  grand  rebellion,  than  did  Dr. 
Owen,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Independent 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford.  The  remarkable  pliancy  of  his 
principles  in  regard  to  church  government,  and  the  uniforoi 
subserviency  of  his  views,  both  to  his  own  interest  and  to 
the  favourite  objects  of  the  leading  men  in  power,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  candid  reader  no  small  degree  of  sus- 
picion, that  a  divine  who  changed  so  often  and  always  coin- 
cided with  the  dominant  faction,  must  have  occasionally 
listened  to  other  counsellors  than  the  mere  abstract  love  of 
trnth,  or  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience.  If e  excelled 
most  men  of  his  age  in  that  valuable  gift  which  the  ancients 
called  K^oyiiuais  /xeXXovxa/v — the  power'  of  discerning  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  talent  of  beiu»^  always  ready  to  avail 
one's  self  of  approaching  contingencies. 

We  are  furnished  in  some  degree  with  a  key  to  his  cba* 
racter,  in  the  declaration  made  by  his  biographer,  appa- 
rently on  the  authority  of  some  family  document,  that  his 
conduct  in  the  outset  of  life  was  influenced  entirely  by  a 
strong  movement  of  ambition  **  to  raise  himself  to  some  emi- 
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fleht'  station  in  church.  t)r  state,  to  either  of  ;i^iQh  he  ti^as 
then  indifferent."  He  used  afterwards  to  acknowledge/ say ^^ 
Alh^Orme,  that  being  naturally  of  an*  aspiring  mind  and  vety 
d'esii^ousof  honour  ai^d  jpreferment;  he  applfed  vefy.  closely' 
to  his  studies,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  tbe^e'ends ;  nind 
that  then  the  honour  or  God  and  the  good  of,  his  country 
irare  objects  subservient  to  the*  advancement  of  his.bWii* 
giory*  ^or  inferest.  -  Soon  after  this  period; '  no  .doubt,  he  be- 
eaiiie  the  subject  of  religious.  inipi^e^Sions,  was  melai^choly' 
and  abstracted;' -and)  in  a  word,  pasi^ed  thrWugh  **  a  coitr^ 
of  i^iritual  conflret,^  as*  preparatory  for  the  distinguished: 
part  lie  was  about  to  act  as  th^  cdtifldant  t)f  Oliver  Croii-" 
tv^ell  and  the  patfi)n  of  ^he  Indq^endetit^^^  .      <\  .    " 

■  He  app^at*S''to' have  received  Holy  orderk'at  a  v^ry  early* 
Agfe;  beihg^  ordained  by  Bisho|)  Bjifi'croft  berpre.*^hehad  com-' 
plfeted  hiis  irweritjr'-first  year.  ^  It  i»  remirkabld,*' tp6V  tliat'it' 
was  whilst  he^was^k  prey  t^'the'-paihful  convictions  jnst  men-[ 
th^ed,  that  hfe  r€fcisiVed;fromthe  hShds  of  a  bi^oft;  power' 
and  authority 'to  mini^tef  in  the  church;  a  pTt>of,  it  may  be^ 

J  resumed,  that  among  the  numerous  liopics  which  p^rpfeited' 
19  ^ligiods^  contemplation's,  the  lawftilness  of  episcopsil  go- 
vernment, is  not  to  be  included.  But  the  measure^  adopted' 
by  Arcbbisjbop  Laud  to  prevent  innovations  in  the  university 
over  which;  as  chancellor,  he  presided  at  that  unhapjiy  p^-^ 
riod,  irritated  the  impatience  of  the  young  divine  ;'  for,  says' 
the  author  of  his  life,  though  the  mind  of  Owen  was  nqt'" 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  the  glory  of  his  gospel,  his' 
oobscience  was  brought  so  far  under  the  authority  of  Divine  • 
Revelation,  that  he  could  not  submit  to  these,  human  exfzc- 

tkms. 

•     •  •  .     •  ... 

-  ■     .  ■•.'..        . .  .  .'  ;    .      ^  .    •.    .  . 

,.**  The  result  of  his  refusing  to  submit,  and  of  the  opposition  of, 

Laud-s  party,  was  liis  leaving  the  university,  never  to  return,  until 

he  who  dispones  equally  the  lot  of  nations  and  of  individual  sent  ^ 

Bdmati  tp  a  icaffhtd  and  raiiei' Mordccai  iojill  htspCace,*^  .  ■ 

,         ,  .        ..•.■...  .  ^       .     .  . .  ^ 

It  is  but  justice  to  mention  that  Owen  had  to  ^\evr  atten-  ' 
tiviely  both,  sides  of  the  question,  UKid  to  balance  motives  of* 
DD  inconsiderable  weight,  before  he  tinally  determined  to 
place  himself  on  the  side,  of  the  parKament,  and  desert  the  - 
chorchof  which  he  had  so  recently  become  a  member.     An 
nncie^  upon  whom  he  had  Ipng  relied  for  pecuniary  assis- 
tance,  was  a  decided  royalist;  and  who  immediately,  apon 
hearing  of  the  defection  of  his  nephew,  cut  him  off,  not  only 
from  his  usual  supplies,  but  also  from  the  hope  of  inheri-  ' 
tance  1o/wbi6h  he  had  been 'encouraged  to  look  forward. 

▼M..  XXI.  FIB.  1824. 
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'i>A»»  11^  dwbt,  w«s  a,  very  cpi^deii^bles^cri&ce;  wd,  af ,mf| 
kuow  uot  what  i^ere  his  immediate  indacements  to  esp^^qfii 
t|^,  p^wolar  €aa$e,  candoor  reiquires  tfiat  we  sbioaid .  sospeiid 
\iW^m^9i^  if ^  we  are  iM>t disposed  to.  give  him.cr^tTor 
i^^  W^  effqrt  of  generosity,  and  self-denial.  ' 

tt  ajftpears  not,  K^wevef*^  that  his  minp  .wai^  yet  en|ancipatf)A 
HJt^ai  tne  owtivity  of  its  own  gloomy  thoughts.  The  spiriUial 
c53^iUot  stw  continued^  and  it.  was  not  until  he  wenitQAI;:^ 
^jlKiaailbory  Chiiroh  to  ^^ar  a  presbvteriai^  minister,  diat^his 
si>ttl  was  cyomforted  and  his  resolution  confirmed.  It  mpjfjK 
uerhaps,  occur  to  some  captious  reader,  that  Ihe  simple.  fa<4  Pf 
kU  going  to  se^I^  consplation  in  a  presbyterian  coove^tii))^; 
maniFestedy  not  uneqniTocaUy,  the  bias  of  his  predilectioiia; 
cmd*  as-.tliat  class  of  Christians  had  a  fair  prospecti  at  the 
period  in  qaestioni>  of  an  estai^Iished  ascendancy ,  the  rdi^ciiaa; 
oonvieiions  which  ha^  so  long  tortured  the  sensitive  spint  of 
the  juvenile  priest,  may  have  been  brought  to  maturity,  tyf/ 
the  season^le  developement  of  political  events.  Mr-  Orw^. 
remarksi  with  much  pious, simplicity,  that  now/' JTehQ^aik'^; 
t|me.of  fl^fjcy,  bad  arrived,  and  the  truth  was  .repeiy^,  npi^ 
as 'iQie  wora.of  maOf  but  as  the  word  of  .Um^  living  sma(1  trfi^l 

The  siiffhtast  attention  to  the  condition  of  things  in  .thie.: 
church,  and  country  at  large  will  supply  a  motive  for  Owen'a^ 
conversion,  altogether  independent  of  miraculous  interp^jk* . 
si^on*  A.strong  tendency  had  already  shewn  itself  in  favour; 
of  Calyinistic  doctrines  and  discipline,  on  the  part  of  th^ 
popular  leaders ;  and  this  aspiring  divine,  accordingly,  whoMt^ 
menta.!  depressions  had  not  entirely  subdued  hii^  /'  naturgft 
vanity  and  ambition,"  employed  his  talents  in  the  composiii^m, 
of  a  book  against  Arminianism,  which  he  forthwith  dedi- 
cated to  the  Committee  of  Ile]^ion.  The  parliamentary^ 
saints  rec,e.ived.  the^  compliment  in  good  part ;  ordejred,lQie  ^ 
work  to  be^  printe^d';  and/  as  thiey  were  at  that  periQ^^^einV. 
ployed  in  tbe  pleasant  duty  of  pui^ging  the  chdrch  of  scan- 
dalous, minis  ters.,  they,  lost  no  time  in  secaring,pre£erment 
fQr.  Mi?^  Qwen,  by  depriving  the  inonmbent  of  Fordhatn,^.  in. 
EfNsex^  This  sequestered  clergyman  is  described  by  WAUcer.. 
as  .a  ^'  person  of  great  learning,  religion,  and.  sobriety  f  but  { 
not  being  so  great  a  master  of  religious  convictions,  uor.so^ 
eminent  Cb^. acting  a  successful  part  in  wliat  Mr.  OiuoDe,oaUs:> 
the  spiritual  conflict,  he  was  turned  out  to  make  way  for.aJ 
man  who  w$i9  d^pres^ed  in ,  heart  until  he.  had  nuisteredn 
conrage  to  become  a  rebei»  and  who  bad  laboured  under  a  set**. 
tied  melf^Qh^Jy  untii.he.fonoedthe.resolution. to  oppose; the: 
church  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend.     His  biographer. 


.■•c  ' 


ifcMbM^  tffth^Life  ofjmbiMitt.if:  f§i 


trofis,  Mr.  dwepr  could  posstbly  b^  itifltleti6<^4^  bv  ah/o^el^ 
jftibtiVd  fMtt  8  desrf^  t6  promote  tSiie  ^ory  6f  (Sod.  '''  Tbe 
ft&ttraFmAci^t^.'^sajfi^Ii^V  ''^^ilt  nciV6rp]&6&  litifewarded';  In 
dt  sitbMiotts  6bd  Win-  abkTidt(4^dgd^^l!hatpdrti(^'Qf  bisQV^ii 
mm  MbSeh  i^  ph>poi'Iy  brbti^t  for^aVB  V*  '     j 

We'  woiild'  not  h^em^HWmim  tb'e  ti1t6  ^aiim  in  regard 


he  was  indifferent/'  barters  bis  zeal  and  talents  for  prefer- 
afeilt,  ^iid  chtM^  bi^  vieMrlrdn  s^yera;!'  ^s&entiat  pbiiits'^as. 
ofteti  a»  fais'  (iaf^h^-  rbhnd  it  elpedieht  toaltelf  their  cbiirsct 
.fts' e(jctesiaiErti6a(l  rbformei's;  )^e  nitikt  eithet'  slilAt  pur  e'yes 
UltiE^gettier  to'ttie^f  elation  of  cattse  atid' ^ect  in  bUmaiii  ac^on^! 
or  take  leave. to  express  our  dodtits'ad  to  the  irincerity  anal 
disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Owen's  conduct.  ^  By  accepting  the 
fiying  of-  7ordbam>i  beforiiiaily.  coiinocted  hims^  iwitlktifaoi 
^-resbyterian  body/  who  at  that  period  bdd  attained' ctbid^ 
htgbest  point  of  thcorpopidarity-dnd  pow^;  and  y€V,- i/ti^W 
be  afterwards  beciEimi^aki  Iiidi^€(itfdeht,  he^  urg^S,-  sLs'sfti'tiSib'-^ 
logy  f6r  his^  fiokten«6S,  that;  thbugb  b^.had  jbit^^a^lie  Pp^iV 
ti^ei4anis^  and  ^\^to  wiitten  a  ttact  iii>  fav'd^r'  of  theft  pbllW' 
Ifel  wa§  in  fkk  very  impei^<5^iy  acqoaitit^d  With  their  tene^. 
*^1' was*  tRetf  a  vJftng  rfiai!;"  s^ys  Oweu^^mseTC'  "^  abou^.  A'e 
Bgti  6f  tw'ieWtyisii!,  or'  twenty-seven*.  'iThe  pontfoversy  ^e« 
W^^ti'  Ibdepe'ndency  and  Presbytery  w^  then  jpungalso; 
nor  irifde^d,'  by  ine  clearly,  understood. '  It  is  worthy  p/reiwrk^ 
too,  that  this  i^npilrdenableprecipitfincy;  this  attack  upoli  bill 
motberrchurcli ;  and  this  ignoranty:  spontaneous  defencia  of 
a  system  to  wl^ic^.i^e  was  a  strangeii^ marked- the  first  stcfcte-eif 
Us  prpgr?s/»  'in  bis:CDnverted  statci.  '^  Tbfe  time*  of  Jek&^dV» 
IDtercy.had  arrived/'  .s«y6  bis  bid^KVph^er;  biit  thd  iYa\f-bdHtt 
saint  makes  such  a  questionable  ui^-  off  tb^l'  dteji^^^sttiotf^ 
grace  that  be  only  makes  haste  tp  eat  the  bread  of^another 
nkieQt:  to  join  a'commuDioh'  whipb  he  ylis  spon  to  afyore  j;  an4 
to  pnblish  a  book  on"  a' subjectwliich  he  had  neglecteid  t^ 

Mnr.  OriAb  i^'  exlreinely  ea^er  to  prove!  that~!Mr^ ^^?f?«^ 
eveiir' before  he.  b^caihe.  an  Independent^ 'n'ever.^]^f;r{a^ 
ffibstf  intpt^iratit  aiid   perseeufing  doct^i{xes^/ic1uc^  dis^ 
{ftfiihbd  th'e 'Presbyterians  inlbe  time  of  tlbe  long  pafliatneni. 
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It  is  clear,  however,  that  Dr.  Owen  was  not,  in  this  respect; 
more  liberal  than  the  men  of  his  age :  and^  in  his  Display  of 
Arminianism,  dedicated  to  that  celebrated  body  of  legisla- 
tors, he  informs  them  very  intelligibly  that  the  arm  of,secalar 
power  might  be  employed  witb  great  advantage  to  check  the 
progress  of  error  and  th^  increase  of  sects.  He  spon  dis- 
covered,  it  is  tme,  th^t  the  leaders  of  the  Commomi  h^dt  no . 
intention  of  inve/iting  any  denomination  of  professors  witli 
th^  aathority  of  an  establishment,  that  their  object,  wpu^ 
rather  fo  tolerate  all  and  patronize  none ;  and  accofrding^yj 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  new  light  which  was.  thus  re- 
flected from  the  wisdom  of  his  superiors,  and  his  mind  be- 
came gradually  accessible  to  the  influence  of  gentler.mas^iois, 
which,  however,  he  had  failed  to  derive  from  his  theologioal 
tenets. 

'  The  Presbyterians  of  that  period  were  certainly  intolerant 
in  the  extrepie,  and  thev  also  embraced  every  opportanity 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  their  worst  principles  upon  the  men 
in  power.  Before  parliament,  as  well  as  in  their  numerous; 
publications,  they  irepresented,   . 

^  A  toleration  as  the  grand  design  of  the  devil — his  masterpieee, 

and  the  chief  engine  he  works  by  at  this  time  to  uphold  his  tbtterhig 

kittgdbm.    It  is  the  most  compendious,  ready,  sure  way  to  destroy 

all  religicm,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil.  '  It  is  a  most  tran. 

scendant,  catholic,  and  fundamental  evil  for  this  kingdom  of  any 

that  can  be  imagined.    As  original  sin  is  the  most  fundamental  sin,* 

having  the  origmal  seed  and  spawn  of  all  in  it ;  to  a  toleration  hath 

^1  errors  in  it  and  all  evils.    It  is  against  the  whole  stream  and 

current  of  scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  botb 

in  matters  of  faith  and  manner ;  both  in  general  and  particular 

commands.     It  overthrows  all  relations,  political,  ecclesiastici^* 

and  economical.     And  whereas  other  evils,  whether  of  judgment 

or  practice,  be  but  against  some  one  or  two  places  of  Scripturei^ 

this  is  against  all  —this  is  the  Abaddon,  Apollyon,  the  destroyer 

of  all  religion,  the  abomination  of  desolation  and  astonishment, 

the  liberty  of  perdition,  and  therefore  the  devil  follows  it  night 

and  day ;  working  mightily,  in  many  by  writing  books  for  it,  and 

oUier  ways ;  all  the  devils  in  hell  and  their  instruments  being  at 

wodfT  to  promote  a  toleration.'' 

llhis miserable  raving,  which  is  quoted  from  Edward's  Gan- 

Cfna,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  almost  the  whole  presby* 
ian  body.  It  was  that  party  who,  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  defeated  the  attempt^  recommended  by  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  to  promote  a  union  with  the 
Independents.  They  refused  even  to  tolerate  the  chnrcbes. 
.of  the  latter  denomination.   And  when,  at  lengtl^,  they  found 


thi^  the  UoQM  of  Commons  woald  Boi  unpfi^tiibtif  vtolMt 
ao'd  qnraasotiabletitMaands  to  Boppross  all  other  sec^,  tfiejr 
bcoQghi forward  the  Sootch  Parliament  to  request  that  tfaeiti 
coohselatshoold  be  complied  with,  i^d  topablish  a^yfeckra-^ 
ti0n< against  toleration.!  The  whole  body  qf  the  London  mi- 
msters  addreased  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  in  which  they  moist 
solemnly  declare  how  much  they  **  detest  and  abhor  th(^ 
muoh-endeayoured  toleration."  The  Jus  divinum  of  ehwrcb 
goyenunent  published  by  the  same  body,  argnes  for^  a  com.' 
)Milsive»  co-active,  punitive^  corrective  power  to  the  political 
magistrate,  in  favour  of  religion.'*  .  The  provincial  assembly 
of  the  metropolis,  the.  ministers  of  Warwickshire  add  Lan^' 
eashire  published  declarations  or>addresses  to  the  same  par«> 
port*  We  select  from  a  paper  signed  by  eighty-fonr  of  the 
k^ter  bodyi  entitled  "  The  Harmonious  Consent  of  the 
Lancashire  Ministers  with  their  brethren  at  London,''  the 
following  singular  expressions. 

'**  A  toleration  would  be  the  putting  a  sword  into  a  madman'a 
hand  t  a  cup  df  poison  into  tht  hand  of  a  child;  a  letting  loose  of 
madmen  #ith  firebrands  in  their  hands;  and  appointing  a  city  of. 
refuge  in*  men's  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to ;  a  laying  of  a. 
stumbling  block  before  the  blind ;  a  proclaiming  liberty  to  the ' 
wolves  to  come  into  Christ^s  fold  to  prey  upon  the  lambs ;  neither' 
would  it  be  to  provide  for  tender  consciences,  but  to  take  away  all 
conscience/'  ' 


Such  was  tbe  spirit  of  the  sectaries,  who  at  that  memorable, 
period  rose  up  against  t&e  mild  and  apostolical  churoh  of 
England!      They   had   complained   of  persecution  merely « 
because  they  were  desired  to  comply  with  the  decent  forms 
of  a  long  established  worship  ;  whilst,  on  their  part,  they  bad- 
no  sooner  att^dned  to  a  transient  authority,  than  tfjiey  de^, 
nounced  toleration  as  at  once  the'greaitest  of  all  sins  and  the 7 
most  ai^arming  of  national  calamities!     As  to  Owen,  ther<^.;ri. 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he'  ^t  first  held  all  the  pt^Hpg,: 
and  corr^c^^yisiiQtiansof  his  pfairty  till  his  mind  ws^S;  expanded: 
by  the  more  lilberal  views  which  began  to  gain  ground  in  tli»: 
parliamentary  army  under  Cromwell  and  his  adherents.    His 
conpej^ipn  with  the  independents  .was  accelerated  by  the 
follovi[ing  eiiroumstance*      ..:...  .  > 

Th^  deprived  incumbent  qf  flordham  havin|r  ^^^  ^^  1646^  s 
the,  pfi^pp^r, presented  SM^tber  person  io.  the  living  land  dia^< 
poise^e4  ()▼>£»  s  a  Qirp^ioistaaceik  we  .may  remaik  in  paas^^ 
ingc  i^jiicU  ;prp)Ves  that,  ip  such  ^atea;  the  parliammitary^i 
preieiit4M!QQS(.di4  in^t  perm^eAtlyimterfere  ^llh  the  light of^^ 
th^pa^on;  ,anci  tha^  ^  person  preterrediB  tbeiplace  of  Menr 


4ar>ii<S  ^^  Ufa  of 'Ib&Miq^Mtered  minuter,  ^d  hWM  ite- 
{Vi-Y^dcfHaidliBnT/lM  wai  pr«seat«il  by  the  Eai4  of  Wv* 
TJfk  to'iCDggcisball;  to^rphafooDd  it  expedlcBt  to  lUijnre 
tl)0  Pd^^ytenAn  pothy  and:  to  fbim  bis  coiigMg;Atiofi  on  tfa« 
Isfjiepwdent  model.  Warviok,  from  hia  peranaal  fKeMlyhip 
Wfj  datne^tio  reUtio&sbip  wHb  Cromwell,  weu  led  ta  oo- 
<)|)^A(e  in  all  bia^  leading'  tneasnreB ;  and  the  congregirffoaal 
ajflt^n  of  ecclesiastioai  maBagement  beingf  hov  a  ^omflii 
4biMt  vitb  tbat  celehcatad  denfagojfne,  tb«  preftnoeBtMr 
^r-i  Qwaa  WM  an  ^ot  vhioh  seequ  to  have  im^ied  a  pcrfiMt 
owifU'stamltBg  hetnesD  thafwtion  and  tbe  oew  incombeot. 
Mp-.Oirme  wisbea  bia  reader  to  believe  tbat  Dr.  Owen  had 
iMg^^  beeitated.  ob  {turely  apirttpal  groacda,  bstween  PfMi 
li^terwniiin  and  Indapendeney ;  and  also  tbat  hjs  ultimate 
^(gslifRi  in  favour  of  tbe  latter,  waa  inftoeaced  by  a  sae#ed 
regard  to  the  interests  of  trotii :  bnt  be  wbo  baa  obaer>v«d 
with  uttentloi^  the  successive,  apqji^aajes  wbiicl^  t|%d  s'r-eady 
^nied  tbe  jpathful  life  pf  t,b[^  OfpjiitifllwdivJtte.  BPftAOtedJ^ 
8|H|i:tD|^  ncf  th^t  h\i_  cgn^qf^qe  q^ver  fftU^  ^  ^opply  ]a^ 
^m?  ajeWPpnt?  i?  sflf  P9rl,  of  ^h^  px^yi^illBg  p^ty,  wUl  b* 
st?iY  to  ^Sfuihe,  tp  fi_  ^eai^enjly.  imp#i^^  ^^  fbang^-  vbittb 
i^iiQ  so  ^ily  9c^»MPl,«4  f<M  ott  bHuaa  nobivet. 
jjjEfiwq,  tbi#:psnMJ,  Q«6mbhecu»e  a  ready  lo^  iotkahah^s 
of  tbe  ruling  factioD.  He  was  soon  afterwards  etoptoyed  by 
General  Fairfax  as  bis  chaplain^  and,  in  this  capacity, 
pftvaohed  to  tbearmyon  tile  fen  of  Celbbester,  oneof  Ae  fe- 
mieaB  Eermoa»  wbicK  ware  prjated  for  M(«  «difioaM^  of  thct 
.f^jthtiiL 

;  "  Wbere  is  tbe  God  of  d^r,  and  tbe  Gg4  of  Naae^y  ( 

Ob !  what  a  catalopie  af  }ath  tbis  natiqa  to  plead  m  a 

tinwof  trouble  I    God  cai  Taseby  and  th^  Holy  Ooe  from 

tbe  West !    Hia  glory  cov  leaveiis  and  the  earth  waa  full 

i^'his  pruse.  Hfe  ir^at  ff  North,  and  in  tbe  East  Ke  did 
nM  wi^old  bia  hand;    Tbe  poor  town  wherein  I  lire  ia  more 

ebnohed  mUi  a  atpre  of  merciea  iq  a  fbw  (aontha  t^ban  with  a  ftdl 
Uade  of  many  years." 

-  On  tba  8lai  of^aBDHry^'1649,  .Owen  was  snmmoaed  to 
preacb  before  parliament ;  and  bia  greatest  adibireta  is  ths- 
p^itoBbday^icoiyrralslatatbeBMelvea  upon  finding' titaV  be- did 
actfcdil»atly  approva  tbe  txiq(ioaI  erent  whicb  badjaabooeair^ 
'NS^a^rae.boweYer,  vitb  j^.  Greyt  in  thisknig  itbat  tlie 
faHomng  paaa^ge. intimates  as  bigb  a-degree  oT  apf>roblAl90» 
ditOioajatioai  iH!mebm.irti|^t'find'itexpedieiiito-dtt^  in  tlici 
piratence<^  pnou  iriidM  baad*  «er»  still  redtifegwifb  blootf=; 


.and  wno,.  it  i^  weu  kdoWd,  were  morp  uesi^OQS  to  afcnbe  tne 
tliufder  pf'tbeVinfftQ  tlie  general  WilPof  tbe  naiion  than  to 
Yoacn  it  by  their  oMfn  mdiviaaal  responsibility. 

«^./.^  As  thb  flaiiiiiig  sword^"  said  the  orator,  <<  turns  e^eiy  way,  so 
!God  dah  torn  it  into,  evdry  thing.  To  tHoAe  who  cry,  *  uive  me  a 
k&g,*  God  can  give 'him  in  his  anger;  and  from  those  that  cry, 
\'Take  him'avm^,'  he  can  take  him  aWay  in  his  wrath.  When  kings 
torn  seducers,  they  seldom  wdiit-good.stdre  of  followers*  Now,  if 
|hie  Uihd  leadthe.blihd,  th'^  shall  both  fdll  into  the  ditch.  When 
liliilgs  comrnhnd  nihightebas  thiiigs,  and  the  people  suit  'thqih  with 
.williiig  compUahce>  none  dbubts  tut  the  desmictidn  ot  them  both 
is  just  and  rightitous." 

'T^e  m^e  titlfe  of  tfaie  dhcotirse  elsrpresses,  ^e  tiJihk,  ii'oft 
%faly  ih^  g6oA  pfeikurb  6f  tfare  anfktfr  in  all  that  h&d  Ml^ 
'itone,  btit,  uiiitibYet,  appears  to  m'slntiate  that  the  coyn^e 
9f  he^yen  were  |^*ereby  fulfille^,  firid  the  sanctidn  pf  t£e 
Almighty  revealed'  in  favour  ,bf  the  regicides.  Wh.^t.  js 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  iK^igKiteous  zeal  encouraged  t>y 
Divine  protection,'*  wiien  applied  to  the  events  in  question, 
If  we  are  nqtib  understand  that  the  author  approved  the  hoW 
zeal  of  the  Parliament,  and  pointed  to  the  divine  protection 
as  k  proof  that  their  doings  were  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 

leaVen.^         .    ^  ^^       j .   ,    _,        .   .^^    .   .>  ^^ 

J  in  iiprii  fplldwing',,  dwen  p'reaclied  again  before  P^Ua-^ 
ment ;  when  he  delivei'ed  a  striking  sermon  on  the  **  Shakinir 
and  Translation  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth;*', for  wnich 
he  next  day  received  the  thank^  o^  the^  Jioiise,^  and  an  order 
to  print  it.  In  his  Dedication  to  the  ,Cppmons,  be^appiq- 
l^ises  for  his  inability  to  do  jusitice  to  the  fsubject,  from  .the 
Httle  time  he  had  to  prepare  it,  and  ''the  daiiy^roqbleSj 
pressures,  and  temptations  he  had  to  encpunter  in  the  midst 
of  a  poor  and  numerous  people."  Would,  it  be  uncharitably 
to  imagine  that  tliis  hint  about  tjae  poverty  and  pressure  of 
his  parish  was  intended  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  pla9Jing 
so  useful  a  man  more  at  his  eaise?  If  his  whole  ambition 
.originally  was  to. raise  himself  to  an  eminent  station  Jljl 
church  or  staW;  whilst  he  was  itidi£(^ent  to  either,  it  may  bp 
presumed  that  ne  could  not  look  upoi[i  the  numerous  focilitiefi 
which  now  presented  themselves  for  secui^ing  wealth,  tod 
W?fe™®i»t»^  experiencing  ipsjft  Jttile  revivaKpf  few 

x>ia  propensi^ties'.  Nqr  were,  his  eixpectationa  altogether  dii- 
appointed;  for,      \\  '      ^ 


CalHng  befove  lie  left, town  to  pay  his  .respeds  to  General 
&x^  with  whom  ,h^  h^  becppif)  jKsqoluate^  at  the  .siegb  of.  Col- 
die^teri  he  th^^,  aflc^ent^ly  m^  .ifith  CwMftw^l.,  Vyh§i>  Ow«|i 
waited  on  his  Excellency,  the  servants  told  him  he  was  so  much 
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indisposed  th^t  several,  persons  of  quality  had  been  refused  admit* 
tance.  He,  hoWever,  sent  in  his  name,  requestipg  it  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  general;  that  he  only  oaide  to  ei^press  hib 
obligations  for  the  knany:  favours  receivedf  from  liim.  In'  the 
meantime^  Cromwell  came  in  with  a  ilumber  of  his  officers,  who, 
seeing -Olsren,  immediately  walked  up  tohim,  and  la3ring  his  hand 
.on  his  shoulder^  in  the  familiar  manner  wldch  he  used  to^  lib 
friends,  siiid,.5^iry  you  are  the  person  I  must  beacqttinted'  with.' 
Qwen 'modestly  replied,  '  I'hat  will  be  much  more  to  my  advantage 
than  yours.'  We  shall  soon  see  that/  said  Cromwell ;  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  led.  him  into  Fairfax's  garden,  where  he  toll 
him  of  his  intended  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  requested  that 
he  would  accompany  him  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
a£G^irs  of  Trinity  College.  Q wen .  objected  on  account  of :  the 
charge  of  his  church  ^t.Co^geshall ;  but  Cromwell  would  takjs  no 
denial,  iaind  from  entreaties  proceeded  to.  commands.  Owen 
^finding  how  things  stood,  at  la6t  consulted  some  of  his  brethren  in 
the  mmistry,  who  advising  him  to  comply,  he  finally  began  to 
make  some  preparation  for  the  journ<ey.**  . 

Nothing  very  important  occurred  dnripg  liis  residence  in 
Ireland.  He  preached  a  great  deal,  and  his  Ikblonrs  *were  so 
far  crowned  with  success,  that  he  could  number  among  His 
Converts,  a  female  who  had  never  before  thon^girt  of  religion, 
and  a  major,  who  ascribed  his  first  convictign^.  to  the  evan- 
gelical earnestness  of  Owto.  He  employed  p^  of  his  time, 
'too,  in  composing  an  anjrwer' to  Baxter's  repfarks  onhiis 
Work  on  Redemption;  exposing  the  arguments  of  an  anta- 
gonist who  had  no  fixed  views  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
covenant,  and  who  contrived  to  unite  in  his  theological  sys* 
tern,  some  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  both  t)f  Calvin  and  of 
'Arminius. 

Before  Owen  set  otitfor  Dublin,  th*  city  of  Londbh 
gave  a  great  enfertainment  in  Grocers'. Hall,  to  the  Generaf, 
the  officers  of  State,  and  the  Hoti^e  of  Commons,  to 
'which  they  repaired  in  great  pomp,  after  having  healrA 
two  sermons  from  .Goodwiu  and  the.  minister  of  Cogges- 
hall.  On  the.  foUowrng  day  the  House  proposed  to  tbe 
Oxford  Committee,  that-  they  should  name  the  preachers  as 
beaids  bf  colleges  in  that  university,  and  returned  th^ 
thanks  for  their  sermons.  This  recommendation  was'ncrt 
forgotten.  *  It  Wks  tfot  not,  howevek^,  till  the  y^^r*  1661,  nppik 
the  retum'of  O^ehi  froin  Scotland,  wliitber  he  "ha^  likewise 
accompanied  the  army,  that  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery 
of  Christ  Ghurcii,  an-d -Goodwin  appotnte^i  to. the  presidency 
of  Magdalene  College.  Having  reached -this  eflainbnt  stationv 
be  gave  vent,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  times,  to  the  following 


Mmmir^  t^<  ihi  lij^  f>S'  ^?^^'  ^V^  f^rff^  ^^ 

exprea8ioii3  of  consaiiifmtte,c«it  and  di8g[ui«edpride»  which 
Ills.. simple  biographer  piost  aaaffectedly  a^onfa|e3  ^s  ''na^ 
tiir^I  modesty  and  Chnstiairi  hanulity,'^    / 

*'  I  now  clearly  found  that  I  w^o  dreaded  almost  erery  acade^ 
mical employ mentj  as  being  unequal,  to  the  task,  and  at  a  time»  tpo, 
wK^'il'I  had  entertained  hopes  that^, through  the  goodness  of  God;^ 
hi  givitigkrte.  leisure  apd' retiri^ment  and  strength  for  study^  the 
deficiency  df  genius  ^nd  penetration  might  be  made  up  by  i^ 
dUsiry  and  dilSgenc6,  was  now  so  circumstanced' that  the  career  of 
my  studies  must  be  interrupted  by  more  and  greater  impbdimentA 
than  ever.  *  For  what  could  be  expectec^  from  a  man  not  far  ad^ 
vanced  in  years,  and  who  had  for  some  time  been  .very  full  of 
emptoyment,  aud  accustomeil'  only  to  the  popular  mode  of  speak- 
ing;  and  who,  being  entirely  devoted  to  tiie  investigation  of  th^ 
grace  of  God,  through  Jesds  Christ,  had  taken  leave  of  &1I  scho- 
lastic studies ;  whose  genius  is  by  no  means  quick,  and  who  had 
even  forgot,  in  some  measure,  the  portion  of  polite  lc»ming  that 
he  might  have  formerly  acquired/' 

Biit  this  deep  feeling  of  incapacity  did  not  prevent  him 
from'  filling  the  place  and  eating  the  bread  of  Dr.  Reynolds^^ 
SL  presbyterian  brother,  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  Par- 
liament,!  simply  because  he  refused  to  pledge  his  allegiance 
to  a  government  witboql  ^  King  or  a  Efouse  of  Lords.  Nor 
did  bis  principles,  a$  an  independent,  prove  any  obstacle  tp 
his  Acceptance  of  an  office  which  had  always  been  regarded 
as  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  In  a  word,  his 
cdilsciehce  had  learned  to  regulate  its  decisions  agreeably  to 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  private  views  of  expediency ;  and 
his  conduct  throughout  kept' pace  with  the  measures  pf  his 
political  patrons,  and  took  its  character  from  the  spirit  of 
tibeilr  administration.  Had  Cromwell  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  on  the  throne,  and  foi^nd  it  conviehient' to  re-estajblisb 
episcopacy,  Owen  would  haVe  discovered  some  ^oly  reasba 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  compelled  to  become  primate  of 
all  Enigland,  and  for, sanctifying,  by  his  godly  [hresence,  the 
palace  wherein  taud  framed  his  statutes  for  square  cap  and 
^urolice,  and  matured  bis  plans  against  the  inroadi^  of  jPuri* 
tanisin.  "the  indignant ^  Milton  opened  the 'th'upder.  of  his 
wrath  upon  such  time-serving  hypocrites.  *  **  I  hate,"  s?iy.s 
he,  '^  that  Independents  should  should  take'fh^t  name,  and 
seek  to  be  dependents  on  the  magistrates  for  their  mainte- 
nance'^'which  two'  things.  Independence  and  'state-hire  ivk, 
religion,  can  never  cOi^sist  long  or  certainly  together/*' 

'  Isfdr  was  Dr.  Owen  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  fact,  ^that 
the  greater  number  of  the  .bguring  characters  of  bis  day  were 
nothing  better  than  malsquers  playing  their  part  on  the  great 


OUVenUot^'br  "SbirtltiUa  ;  Who  'trdye'biily'i^eaY^V  ft'oh'ttAUi 
tbe  faction  to  which  be  'iMf  Wd^W  'ittach^,  'fttatM^ch  'U 

I'nglft^diun'ecd)  vi3  Kerm  Gj[|Ki> 
tl^'Aw^ 'earned  on^  is  iii  'BOiajf 
&tUmg  of  itii  B&omitiaijSai.  Ib 
ir  "blbod  and  re^^ge,  ifi  coiri^ 
prince  of  i^ti^a  '^Toncriu,.  u 
brTffi^  Bfb'ck,  in  coiic«iHiig^^ 
loctnipaes  one  conimOD  emf 
'U>  act  leverd  P^^  iip'oa*  in 
God  to  indst  3esp^le  nhSw- 
■0v'e  place  to  any  foiiii'e'r  hge* 

:  Ha'Ao'^nog  of  16&3,  Oveb  VAS«aliedi)fKm  to>pi«taah^ 
iiiDeral  sermon  over  the  body  bf  lienTy  Ibeton,  sfln'-lA-hw  tf 
Cromwell ;  a  oharaoter,  of  whom  Burnet  says,  that  "  he  bad 
thb.  i^nciples  and  ttainpet  hf  k  Ctta^m/'  and  whoin  SS'pble 
t&pVsaenU  &&  1htt  '''  Airis^  'ar^,  6&A,  ddlftbi^'te^aii  oT'idl 
(be  repnblicaii^.''  To  the  serthoti  deliVe't'ed  An  this  oc'casii)!!, 
theaiwaininddatBigDefth  of  Christ  thti'r'ch  gave  the  fdllowiiuf 
title :— "  The  labMring  Saiat'a  Dislttissibft  to  his  rest."  A 
hteiAm&iAiiaitiiaelil  iBut  ^  Oidsts  Akys,  as  Veil,  perhamif 
tfa  in  ike  p>ye^alt  the  epithet  itoiy  Was  not  meant  to  imply 
kay  ^fftx)  of  .self'deni^  or  aSecti'oh  for  the  truth,  or  any 
thiAg,  In  vhoVtj  beside^  a  certaiii  per'sonal  intftt'eiice  among 
the  Iddddni  bf  p'opu^r  opinion,  aAd  a  firm  resolution  to  pro- 
tUdtd  th^later^Sts  of  party. 

Ch>'ill#ell  havlbg  been  elected  chancellor  oIT  Ihe  Universiiif 
flf  Oxford  ib  1351,  ttominAted  bir^A  tlie  follbwihg  year  \6 
do  tbid  pl&te  of  vice-chancellDr,  in  the  room  of  llr.  Green- 
It&od.  Hi6  Vas  chosen,  says  liib  biographer,  by  the  anaid- 
toond  Baffirage  of  the  senate,  "  notrnthsloKSing  hit  jtrgemi 
request  to  the  contrary."  Itl  the  course  of  twelve  monfibs 
tiid  nnivecsity  conferred  npoil  him  the  farther  bononrs  .of 
the  d^6e  of  OoCtor  in  DiVltiity, — an  hononr  to  itbicli  be 
Stlbmitted  "ibith  great  rttuctaiice."  In  short  this  saint  of 
tbe  coitidi<)DVeallh,  tbongh  be  took  every  thing  tnat  wu 
Afferdd  tit  bitb,  and  thade  tbe  best  use  of  all  his  advaatagea, 
vhetbet  to  ^rbbare  riches  or  influence,  in&de  a  poinF  of 
{iferftblog  ^'^efy  act  of  acceptance  with  a  cantiiig  proreasipn 
ofanwoftblness,  and  a  modest  regnesttobe  saved  th6  pp^of 
a  bin  A.  fle  even  eoildescehdea  to  become  member  gf  Vfu- 
ti  &tne  At  foHbe  university,  notwiths'tandiiigf  the  disqhalificIUob 
iindiit  trhibfa  he  stood  by  bavibg  keeii  admitted  into  B'oly 


6r4en*  -OMdry  MyS|  4lNit  in^lMni  be  i«rai  linked  whcter^te 
was  kahriteer^yr  11(4,  heMftwid  to  aii8ii«r ;  Mndl  Wiood^  inliis 
A;tbeii».OK:cmieiwe«i  esiitveB  4iis  Hurt  ^^iMhet  tbu  be  >irdiiM 
be  set  aside  beqanse  fae  mm  a  the^logiet^  he  reiwaiieed  Mi 
oiders  and  pleaded  thai  he  '^fi^as  <e  »ei«*  laytmui)  netevtb- 
BtaodiDMp  he  had  heeii  ectuaU?  emoted  DJD.  in  the  yeer. 
b^i»re«^- fThe  atidier  of  ffonths  life,  toe^  repeats  tbe^stpty 
of  the  renaociaiioa,  und  ascribes^  to  Docter  Sovth  the  merit  ef 
^  BO  manikgmfi  enetters  with  the  docto^ii»acb€tot«  of  ditiiiity 
a»d  MMUrtei^'cif  arlDi  Ae  eteGtbrs»  thM;  be  iren  retnmed  ^trttiL 
gveet  idfffieolty,  a&d  after  a  few  deya^  wtlMig  had  Mi  ekN)tioft 
dedafed  nnH  and  void,  because  his  remineiatloa  irms  ^mrt 
repirted  fidid.'* 

Mr.  OrmeJs  a  good  deal  perplexed  with  Ihts  iveideiit  in 
ihe  life  of  the  pioas  Dean  of  Christ' Obmfoh.  He  desofibei 
the  .statemeets  jost  loede  as  iofataoos  misreptreseiitatioMi 
bat  he  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  Dr.  Owen  waS'  retorted  for 
the  university,  and  that  his  electioe  Was  shortly  afterwards 
set  aside  by  the  ComiBittQe  of  Priffle;^^  oH  the  ground  of 
his  being  in  ttie  mmifitry  ^-hi  circimistaiiioe  which  mast  have 
been  either  concealed  or  overraled  when  bo  was  recom- 
Qieaded  to  his  constituents.  But  why,  says  Mr.  Orme^  put 
9J^h  a  qaestioD  to  the  candidate  T  To  what  purpose  ask  the 
vice-cbdnceUor  of  Oxford  aud  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  whether 
he  w0re  a  qunister  ?  Did  not  all  the  world  know  it?  The 
i^wer  i^  ready ;  aiid  the  subterfuge  of  which  the  Reverend 
soeinbef  wished  to  avail  himself  is  npt  more  difficult  to  be 
found.  To  be  a  minister,'^wixd  to  be  in  holy  orders^  were  not; 
in  those  d^ys  of  confusion^  expressions  of  equivalent  import ; 
and  of  all  men  a  partizan  of  the  Cromwellian  government 
iponld  have  the  least  hesitaUon  hi  renonnoing  the  validity  of 
an  prdinance  wbieh  was  held  so  little  essentia  to  &•  ei> 
ercise  of  spiriteal  fanetions.  Considering  the  spirit  e#  thu 
agOf  as  w^  ^i  the  prevsnling  motives  ^bich  sppeKr  to  hstVC^ 
actnated  Owen  fhroughbut  the  whole  of  his  public  life/  itae 
most  candid  reader  wul  find  it  impossible  not  to  sttdbect  that 
fbe  Dean  would  answer  no  questions  which  were  nkel;  to 
impede  the  pro^jess  of  his  amlition* 

Owe^  was  one  of  the  ministers  chosen  by  theParliamentafj^ 
(SoDinuttee  to  assist  them  in  determining  what  doctrines  ought 
to  be  held  fundamentaU  in  religion,  and  thereby  to  fix  the 
liipits  of  the  toleration  which  Cromwell  and  his  officers  might 
ttink  itexfiedienttp  grant.  This  hustriament  ef  g^orernment 
ck  if  wias*  called^  appears  to*  have  extenided  freedom  of^bnf*- 
science "  onljr"  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents ;  aH 
others -beiig  indireetiy  excluded  from  the  credit  of  holding 


^stmtka,  hB  abo  froni  evtey  sdch  civil  ioMmuiity.  ted 
pdlitiqal  privilege  ms  that  qoalification  waa  inteiided-  to 
bbnfer.  So  ampley  forsooth,  ws«b  the  boasted  liberality  of  that 
onfatippy  periedy  that  Papists,  Protestant  Episeopalians,  So* 
oiniiaasi  Axians,  Aotinonuaos  and  Qoakers  wete  Uable  to  be 
reshuined  ;from  tbb  exercise  of  tfieir  religioni  and  to  bt 
depriYed  of  that  prQteietion  in  the  profession  of  their  faith; 
wiuchwas  granted  to  the  more  favoured  sects  I 

The  Dean  of  CShrist  Chttrcb  next  appears  as  one  pf  tho 
Timers,  as  they  were  criM»  who  were  thirty-eight  in  niunbev 
and  consisted  of  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptislp. 
The  conduct  of  these  inquisitors  has  been  every  where 
denounced  as  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical..  They  wer^ 
commissioned  to  inquire  particuliEurlv  **  into  the  grace  of  Gk>d 
in  the  candidate^  abo  into  bis  knowledge^  and  utterance,  and 
fitness  to  preach  the  gospel."  They  were,  as .  the  poejl 
expresses  it, 

<<  To  find,  in  lines  of  beaird  and  face 
The  phyBiognomy  of  grace ; 
And  by  the  sound  of  twang  and  nose: 
If  all  he.soUnd  within  disclose." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Pococke,  Professor  of  Arabic  in 
Oi&fprd,  was  brought  befbre  the  commissioners  for  the 
county  of  Berks,  on  account  of  a  living,  he  had  there/ and 
would  certainly  have  received  hard  measure  from  them,  hadf 
not  Owen,  to  save  the  Tryers  from  indelible  disgrace,  as  wefi 
perhaps  as  from  amo^e  generous  motive,  interposed  Lis  goo4 
offices  on  behalf  of  the  great  orientalist.  In  a  letter  to  se* 
cretajry  Thurloe,  he  thus  speaks  of  these  commisspnerii; 

<^Thofe  are  in  Berkshire  seine  fbw  men  of  mean  quab'ty  and 
condition,  rash,  head^  enemies  oftythes^  who  are  the  commtssionera 
for  the  ejecting  of  mmisters.  They  alone  sit  and  aot,  and  are  at 
this  time  casting  out  on  slight  pretences  very  worthy  men ;  ono 
especially  they  intend  to  cyect  next  week,  whose  njame  is  Pococke* 
a  man  of  as  unblameable  a  conversation  as  any  that  I  know  livingi 
oJT  repute  for  learning  throughout  the  world,  being  X\kQ  professor  oC 
Arabic  in  our  university.  So  that  they  do  exceeuihely  exasperate  . 
all  men  and  provoke  them  to' the  height  If  any  thing  could  be 
done  to  cause  them  tb' suspend  acting  till  this  storm  be  Over  *»  I 
cannot  but  think  it  woi^  be  good  service  to  His  Highness  and  di^ 
C6mfrionwealtht.''  \         '  .  ." 


' ' I ":* f .  ■  '  .  I' 


,]S[pt  certain  \ of  realising   his  object    in  ;thi^^  Wftyy  hc^ 

w^pjt' accompanied  by  Doctojcs  Ward,  Wilkins,,^d  Al^aUii^ 

I  ■  •  *  >  ■ 

■  ■  »■  '     \  ..■i...».      ■  ■  I  I        _■ t  ■  I  ■■  ■     I  I  ■  f        ..  ;  ,       .|        ,111111,— .^ 

..'J?.^eiur6ddock's  riniis.  .  .'.  .    t^wrJpe'jipUt^Jf^pcfrs.  ■. ..    » 


Mkm6ir*ofih*  Ly«of  Johi<hMn,  U.&.  Ml 

to  tbe  ptsbe  where  tboae  prabms  Trjen  wew  •itting? 
aod.  tbere    they    all    laboored   vith    the    utmoit    earnest- 
ness to  convince  them   of  the   strange  absardity   of  their 
oondnct.      Dr.    Owen,  ia   pnrticiilftr   with   some    warmth^ 
endoavoared  to  ntake-theDi  sensible  of  tiu3  ikiflnite  bontempt 
aod  reproach  which  would  certaioLy  fall  opon  then,  when  if 
shonld  he  said  that  they  had  tamed  ont  a  man  for  inaufficienei^, 
whom  all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  bat  of  all  Enrope, 
for  bis  vast  koQwledge  and  Bxtraordinary: 
The   copiihissioners   being    rery    i^uph> 
remoustraoces  of  so  mapy  lemineot  men^ 
Qwen,  in  whqm  they/had  a.  particular  oohr: 
it  bast  to  pat.aa.-eed  to  tiie  matter,  aivd' 
e.'frpm  further  attendanee.  i   :  :  ..: 

:  A. great  deal  hasi.beed  said  on:t)te:efaaiaoter8  and  pfo^' 
otediaga  of  the.  Tryera,  as:weIL  by  thoBe  who  ;defend  thf»' 
measure  of  Cromwell's  goverament  as  by  those  who  con-; 
demn  i4s  rigour  and  partiality.  To  us  no  stronger  proof 
could  be  supplied  both  of  their  incapacity  and  prejudices 
titan  that  which  has  just  been  presentecl  to  us  from  the  wri< 
tings  of  Owen  himself.  He  describes  them  as  "men  of  meaa 
quality  and  condition,  rash,  heady  enemies  of  tythea ;"  and 
adds,  that  "  they  alone  sit  and  act|  and  are  at  this  time  cast7 
ing  out  on  very  slight  pretences,  very  worthy  men."  Walker 
and  Bates  hare  deDonaced  that  inquisitorial  tribunal  as 
ignorant,  vindictive,  and  selfish,  bringing  forward  many 
instances  of  their  tyrannical  decisions;  but  nowhere  have 
w«  Bet  with  so  strong  and  pointed  a  condemnation  oftheir- 
pro.ceedin^  as  that  wht6h  appears  in  Dr.  Owen's  letter  to 
secretary  Thurloe.  It  is  worthy  of  remark ^oo,  tbat.tha 
pious  Dean  vituperates  the  condgct  of  the  Tryers,  inas.' 
mntik  as  dtej  had  become  enmities  to  tylhes,  and  of  course  faosr;^ 
tilely  disposed  towards  all  such  pensionaries  as  hiotself,  wh«- 
enjoyed  the  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  withoat  doing 
any  or  its  duties.  If  their  zeal  led  them  to  eject  for  iW 
at^lciency  such  a  scholar  as  Pococke,  though  elevated  to  the : 
high  station  of  Arabic  professor,  what  security  could  be 
mtertaiiied  by  the  Dean  himself  that  a  similar  fit-of  faoa- 
tic«l  inquisition  might  not  endanger  bis  owii  rich  and  digi| 
nifiiad  sinecnre.  Like  all  reformers  who  employ  the  passions ' 
of  the  multitude  to  further  their  cause,  he  already  found  thfli* 
his  instruments  were  about  to  be  naed  in  levellmg  to  thd  - 
earth  the 'fabric  which  they  had  been  the  means  of  raising; 
andtherafbre  he  vas  most  desirous  to  disconntenanee  tbe 
dbwigi  of  tiiose  men  of  mean  quality  and  condition,  those. 
rash  and  heady  inquisitors,  the  eqenies  of  tythes  and  of' 
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temtiin;,  ^mImv  wemfc9fectiB§  finr  jmofitienqrvbiidji  cif  oUrggr^ 
tidiioae  acqaimnentEi  the^.  wetttimaUe  eadier  to  estimflte  oar 
to  approve* 

Feoffiddoefe's  riiiitg  ttflbrd^  to  Dr..  O/nrnt  an  opporltfBitgp 

i^eadiBiass.  ta  aoA  mi  itadefiemcei    Ib  9.1etiei^  to  Tbarloe  kv 

«aj«ib    .     ■•    '  ■    ^  ■■■.'■■    ■■ 

^  UX  have  raised'  and  noiv  wen\8ettled  ^  troiop  of  sixtv  horse 
beside  their  officers.  The  town  als6  has  raised  some  footm  tUeir 
dltfdiice.  We-  have  some  penibns  in  cnstody;  on'  veH^:  gocd* 
gromids  of  suspicitmi  and^shaH  jet  sectxre  them-  T}iere  isr.niaeii' 
iFiding  tot  and  fto  ill  the*  vinf^gesnear  us  ;*  bnt  as  y^  I  ctmnot  leihr 
anjr  certain  plaeai of  thinrmeetfilgi:  so  I- beep  a  cotiHnual«'gi^^' 
and  hope  some  goodsenrjee*  hanbettt  tfltetedby  our  arftikig^ow^ 
adves.  The  ipentlemm  of Jtfae>cbuDty  have  matv  awbaoktrind  4Bad 
cold;  but  something)  weihayelebtteni  themto  engagfe  ftr^.tovraste 
the  raising  of  some  tto&jpfi.  Had*  I  a  blank  coinmissioii'  or  tvro '  fiarr 
horae>I.CQuld  as  Isup|(Ose  on  goodgrounda  raise  a'tr6op;^iii  Berk^* 
shire r;,sundry»  good  tmnisUrs  and  others  have  beea  with-n|0rto^ 
assiiBt  you  for  that*  gur^ose*  Fray  send  me  down  one  or  twot 
commissions.** 

l%ere  is  some  ground  therefore  for  the  satirical  remarka 
wbtefa  were,  made  on  the  sanctified  Dean  of  Christ  Church  by- 
a  contemporary,  writer,  ifdiom. Mr.  Orme  is  pleased  tocatl^si' 
*' virulent  reviier." 

^*  Whe&  those  lojral  gentlemen  of  therwest  made  an  atte&iptf  io^ 
redeem  their  native  soil  frbnt  the  bondage  of  the  CromweHiaiv 
tdflkrmasters,  how  did  this  Cromwelliaa'Doctor,  rlither  like  a 'major; 
general  than  vicerchancellor,  carry  God  in  his  scabbard  and', 
religion  at  his  sword's  point  I  How  did  he  make  his  beadles  ei^r 
change  their  stoves  for  fighting  iron^  I  How  did  ;he  -turn  his  gjomth 
into  a  cloak,  and  vaunt  it  with  white  powder  in  his  hair  and  bladkv 
in  his  pocket,  threatening  every  one  with  disafiectioA  to  die] 
government  who  would,  not  join  with  hiin  in  his  designs  I  Andlso . 
he  rode  up  and  down'  like  a  spirifua)  Abaddon,  breathing  oulf' 

agakist  thbse  brave  souls  outrage  aud^fury,  slaughter  and  bto6d:!'^ ' 

'     ,  •  .   '   .  . . 

lail656ttbVlTroteGtor  sfminoiied  a 'parliament  with  tfae^rieir) 
of,  having  his-  power  asA  ohief  magistpatd  placed  on  a  firttMrt 
basis  than*,  tbat/on.  which  it  had  hitherto  stood;  andfor  thtin 
purppse  he  empleyedi  Owen  t^^enligbten  the  minds  of  bilo 
faUbfuI  coouBOiMB  by  pseaching^on  th&-  advantagies  of  a  fixeil 
and.atableigovernaieni;.  Tkie fpolitio'  Dean  printed  bis  atti^> 
num,  witbadedicatioD',  aa  aSEunl,  to  Cromwell  and:  the<Piiif' 
liament,  .ondw  the  title  of  **  God'a  moA.  in^  foundtiifg  Zion  andh 
bis  Peopled '.Duty >theti«ttpon/' 
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Owen  was^  the  author -of  ttij^  petition  of  Colonel  Mmoii,  pro« 

«eiited  in  th^.  Qpase  of  Qommpo^,  agfuii$t  the  a«$ai»ptioDi  of 

tjie,  royal,  titlfiS;  and*  pr^qgaitiy««iGMithe  panlt  o£;Gr(Mi>weli^ 

fti^^j  aspf^l^j  to-  tbi|j)£|tri^e.  aotr  th$  dimiratipni  of  bii«iaM 

flaen9^  at:Cpi^;tt  .  1/1?^?  jftiftLd^greQioftiilyaterj^coBBepUMl 

nfim  thi9  part  :0f /tlp^  Dea^'ft  bi]9giM|Jphiy  whi^  it  iajuot  earf  to 

reiipu)yp^  a#4>.P^hw^i  tbe^  slc^swbidi  he  took  iaico^jpe* 

ration  w^hJ]^b<NroQg^  and  J'le^nr.eod  in  Opposing  (he  ambi«- 

ti^QjB  pxqi^tg  pf  tb^  hogif  Prptecter»  waa  the  e&ot  rather ^tha» 

tfaii^  canf  p.  of  his  opld  jrepeptioii  at  WhiCebalL    There  is-  some 

groan4  jfoig  iipigiD^ig  th«t  :tbe  jwretbyterian  interest  was  agaiar 

on  the  increfM»e  anion^  the  leming  meti  of  theoo«9oiU  as- w«ll 

as  for4>4mciudiogJlM|^li(ad  Cri^mwell  once  got  himself  seodrely 

seated    on  tl^  thiTpne,  h^  wcmbU    have  strengthened^  fait 

adn^ijuff^a^QP  hy  establiis^ng  a,chnreh.on.a  n^ore  renM 

fc^^g j^thaii  I^^kd^p^odeaiG J!  •,  admits  of.    This  hypothesis- If ke^ 

wiB^.  ena})le^.  us^to  acoQunt.for  the.  fact  that  moat  of /IM 

preff^lA^ntSjii^.thi^  University  of  Oxford^  whilsii  Cromwolfr 

was  chancellor^  were hest^wsed upon JElresbyteriaos;  alfneoV 

Wli^J  which  h^  heen-  viewjedbjF^the  enemies,  of  Owen -sis  a 

Sroof  tbat>  tfaopgh  he  had.' found  itexpedlmit  to  join*  thiai 
BdepeAdonts,.  he  wan  in  reality  a^Ff  e^yterian  at  heart ;  and* 
which^  with  as  little  reason*  has  been  represented  by* USi^ 
friends  as,  an,  evidence  of  ^  u^co^mojp-  liberality.  A^  all 
e.v9.nts,in  the,  cqurse  of  the  s^mp.  year,  in  which  QpviMiF^l 
displayed  sp  stdk|ngly  thp^.towj^ringngti*^,  ofhiSiaipbiitiAnn 
and, the  pliant  charaptj^r.  of  hAs^profo^pdihypoerisy^  ioLdd^t 
clinipgtp  accept  a  Arp^a.for^^ioh  he.  sighed  ia. secret/  and^ 
tpabt^ij)4 which  bad>been; the.  maia^  abject  of  hts , openiaetv 
and  '■  his  .hidden  connsela^  he  actaaliy  resigned  -die  cfaanoeltor* 
ship,  of  Oxford  J  in.  favour  of  rltichard  his  eldest  son.  Ih  siat 
weeks,,  the  new-  chfimeellor  dismissed  Dr.  Owen  from  ilM 
Tiearioas  dnty  which  be  held  in  tte  university,  and  appointedfl 
Dr.  Jehn  Conant,  a  presbyterian^  and  Rector .  of  fiketek'^ 
College  in  his  room.  ^\ 

mx»  Orme  favonrs  his  readers  wilha  lpn^ch5ipter:6)^|.t|iij|J 
state^of  the.anivprsUy  when.Owep  bejc.iw».e  viqefcfcupLnc^ellpri  ai§, 
well  as  on  the  improvempnt  which  took,  place  in  iicjnrjjpgt 
his  oflBcial  superintendence ;  containing  at  the  same  time  a 
catologue  of  tl|e  learned  men  who  flonvished  in  the-  sev«eral 
collegeSf,  in.,  consequence  of  his*  wi$0'  and  liberal  ad#i^ 
nistyation*  We  ai|e  not  disposed  to  -d^ny-  .that  Dr.-  O^em^ti^ 
both«  I  himself  a  >  scholar  and  an*  •  eneonrager  of '  leamiilg  •  iit* 
oth^X^  and  that  <  the  geperal^,condiftidn-of  thiii{g6  was  mn^li^ 
iii(Mroved  '  whilst  he    directed!  tbe^^  cono^nvs-  Hf  thltt-  diiP»« 
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tu^diBhed  seat  of  liWra^rei'lbyrit^;  and  oi!thod03ty.  Bot  ia 
regard  to  most  of  the  names^  which  figure  in  the  list  now* 
before  us,  their  enlitience -in  science  and  j3biiology  had  no 
^I6ser  a  relation  to  the  meaMi^es  -of  the.  vice-chancellor  tliani 
tot. the  policy  of  the  grand  visier' at  the  Cotfrt'of  iGonstan- 
tmople*  Tfaeipolyglot  of  Walton,  for  ekam pie,  the  proiftlest 
monoment  of  Bnglish  eraditiotl,'  sprang  flromth^p^secution' 
s«t{ier  than  front  the  fyatrcm^^  of  the  times  in  Which  it  was 
bhloght  fbrward;  fovi  it  wab  whilst  the  lidarne^lf 'dfrahshm^ 
eOD'nected  With  it '  wbre  esldnded  •  frotn  the  *  offidial  dnties  idf 
their. order. that  they  tlevcrted  their  ieisar^ta  that  c^efbrated 
Vinrk.  :  It  may'  sieeni^p^radoxioai  Co'  adsert/'t%at  'th^-dis* 
tioguisb/sd' proficiently  id  MeiiiA  lefiaFhiog  to  Wbieh  ttiany  of 
tlie .  English  .^Glergy  bad^ i attained  about  thiat  period  was' 
tidng  to  tbecotintenaiice'' bestowed  by  James  the 'First  on 
thAt  description;  of -philology^  aiid  even  fo  ^e  exkin^le 
vdildi  he  was  so  eager  to  supply  in  his  ownjy^oili,  /Tt)'hilxH' 
\fifm^yidtf'  who.  readu  the  litei^aiy  history 'k)f  that'  i^e  Wftfii'^ 
dlie  atteii^oii^-Jmany:  facts  will  present  themselves  to  fortifyi 
1h&. opinion  which  we' Jihve  Qow  ventured  give^  .  )     iw 

i\  The  biographer  of  Dr.  Owen  labours  sedulously  to  aeqdit 
buH  ofhisLvitig  had  any  share  in  the  strange  scene  which>  on* 
tbo  authority  of  Burnet,  is  said  to  have  passed  immedlatefy- 
^Iter  the  death  of  the  Protector. 

:^*  Tillotson  told  me^"  says  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  "  that  a  week 
after  Cromwell'^  death,*  he  by  accident  being  at  Whitehall,  and 
hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  fast  that  day  itl  the  household,  out' 
Incuriosity,  went  into  the  presence  chieimber  where- it  was  belcL 
On  one  side  of  a  table,  Richard  with  the  rest  of  Cromweirs  family - 
Wis  placed,  and  six  of  the  preachers  were  on  the  other  side.'' 
Tbbmas  Qoodwin,  Owen,  Caryl  and  Sterry  were  of  the  numbeiy- 
There  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  strange  stufi^'  enough  to  -disgust 'a : 
man  for  ever  of  that  enthusiastic  boldness.    God  was,  as  it  were,/ 
reproached  with  Cromweirs  services,  and  challenged  for  Uldng* 
bim  away  so  soon.  Goodwin,  who  had  pretended  to  aissure  them,  in' 
a*  praiyer  that  he  was  not  to  die,  which  was  but  a  very  few  minutes  x 
befpre  he  expired,  had  now  the  impudence  to  say  '  Thou,  hast 
dlicieived  us  and  we  were  deceived.'     Sterry  praying  for  Rich^rdf., 
tiged  these  indecent  words.    *  Make  him  the  brightness '  of  hts . 
fihilier'ii  gbry  and  the  express  image  of  his  person'.'* 

.'.The  autheot;icity  of  the  anecdote  is  called  in  question  by  our ' 
a4tbor>  Ti^bo  is  willing  to  ascribe  its  original  circulation  to 
th^.;C^eduUty  and  gossiping  turn  of  Bishop  Burnet.     He  ii 
bf^iides  perfectly  ^atisfied  Uiat  Owen  was  not  present,  itota 
t|fe  oireiuustaooe  that  ^'nothiog  is  put  into  his  mouth  V  ia>' 
reason  for  septicism  which,  if  it  be  ailmissible  at  all,  wilt 
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prove  that  neidier  Caryl  nor  Richard  nbr  any  other  individual 
was  there  bat  the  two  whose  ravings  are  recorded. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Richard's  government  was  the 
snmmoning  of  a  parliament,  which  met  on  the  27th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1659 ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February  following  we  find 
Owen  preaching  before  it  at  a  private  fast.  From  the 
dedication  to  the  House  (he  omits  the'  name  of  Richard)  it 
appears  that  some  false  reports  had  been  circulated  about  the 
sentiments  of  the  discourse,  respecting  forms  of  civil  govern- 
nient ;  and  the  events  which  fdiowed  give  some  countenance 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  had  not 
forgotten  his  dismission  from  the  office  of  Vice-chancellor. 
It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  Dr.  Owen  was  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  by  whom  the  son  of  Cromwell  was 
Compelled  to  relinquish  the  reins  of  government,  and  that  he 
had  previously  to  this  event  united  bis  interest  with  those  of 
the  Wallingford-House  party  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the 
form  of  a  Commonwealth.  Fleetwood  and  Desborough,  who 
were  the  heads  of  that  party,  are  said  to  have  invited  Dn 
Owen  and  Dr.  Manton  to  share  in  their  consultations* 
Before  they  entered  on  business  Dr.  Owen  went  to  prayer> 
but  Manton,  whu  was  too  late,  in  going  heard  a  loud  voice 
from  within  saying.  He  must  down,  and  he  ihall  down* 
Manton  knew  the  voice  to  be  Owen's  and  understood  him  to 
mean  the  deposing  of  Richard,  and  therefore  would  not  enter 
the  apartment. 

Neal,  Baxter,  and  Calamy,  unite  in  holding  the  opinion 
tihat  Mtinton's  conjecture  was  founded  on  fact,  and  thtft 
Owen  was  at  that  moment  urging  the  necessity  of  setting 
Richard  aside,  and  of  restoring  the  regime  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Owen  afterwards  indirectly  denied  that  be  had 
any  hand  in  deposing  Richard,  and  for  want  of  proper  evi« 
^ence  the  guilt  or  the  merit  of  that  proceeding  cannot  be  posU 
tively  afSxed  to  the  name  of  the  ex- vice-chancellor,  as  Mr. 
Orme  calls  him.  The  event,  however,  appears  to  corroborate 
lire  tesftimdny  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  downfall -ef 
Ridrak-d  h'&d  been  determined  in  the  consultations  held  aft 
Wallingford-House.  The  following  day,  the  Protector^i 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  his  power  brought  to  a  6\oBim 
The  remains  of  the  Rump  were  collected  to  re-establish  tlie 
vigour  of  republicanism  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  nation  at  large 
was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which 
combined  tyranny  with  licentiousness,  and  placed  the  lives, 
the  liberty,  and  the  fortunes  of  this  great  country  at  the 
hazard  of  democratical  cupidity. 
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Oweki,  H  id^  clear,  was  very  active  in  restoring  the  Lang 
Parliament.  Richard  was  known  to  favour  tbe  Presfavte- 
riilns:  the  Independents  took  the  alarm  for  tbe  safety  of 
religion  and  religious  liberty :  and  the  only  hope  they  had 
was  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  spirit  which  apostro- 
phized the  God  of  Naseby  and  of  Marston-moor.  It  was 
alleged  among  the  republicans  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  still  surviving  to  make  or  form  a  par- 
liament. **  Upon  this/' says  Ludlow,  *'Dr.  Owen  having  desired 
me  to  give  him  a  list  of  their  names,  I  gave  him  one,  wherein 
I  had  marked  those  who  had  sat  in  the  house  since  the  year 
1648,  and  were  yet  alive,  amounting  to  the  number  of  about 
160.  The  Doctor  having  perused  it  carried  it  to  those  of 
Wallingford-House." 

Dr.  Owen  preached  before  parliament  for  the  last  time  on 
the  8th  of  May  1659,  being  the  second  day  after  it  had  met. 
In  the  month  of  August  following  the  congregational 
churches  in  London  desired  leave  to  raise  three  regiments 
for  the  parliament,  and  obtained  its  consent  to  do  so;  they 
bad,  says  Mr.  Orme  become  exceedingly  alarmed  for  their 
liberties.  Monk  had  been  for  some  time  playing  a  part;  be 
bad  formerly  acted  with  the  Independents,  and  now  seemed 
disposed  to  support  the  Presbyterians.  Owen  wrote  to.  this 
geperal  who  was  at  this  time  in  Scotland,  and  dispatched 
Caryl  and  Barker  to  wait  on  him  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood* 
House.  The  commissioners  however  could  make  nothing  of 
Monk.  He  had  been  bred  in  the  same  school  with  them- 
selves, and  could  play  off  upon  them  their  own  artillery  of 
deceit  and  hypocritical  profession.  He  sent  them  back  with 
a  letter  full  of  compliment  and  specious  promise,  whilst  he 
prosecuted  bis  own  ends  and  promoted  a  separate  interest. 
He  commenced  his  march  southward ;  upon  which  tbe  Inr 
dependents  offered  once  more  to  stand  by  tbeir  friends  in 
parliament,  and  to  force  back  Monk  into  Scotland.  Owen 
and  Nye  bad  frequent  interviews  with  Whitelock  and  St. 
John ;  and  at  a  private  treaty  with  the  officers  at  Walling- 
ford-House,  offered  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
fo|r  the  use  of  tbe  army^  provided  it  would  protect  them  in 
their  religious  liberties,  now  threatened  by  Monk  and  the 
Presbyterians.  But  the  hour  of  deliberation  was  already 
past.  The  northern  army  advanced,  and  the  cause  for 
which  the  General  had  undertaken  his  march  was  placed 
beyond  the  risk  of  failure. 

The  first  moment  of  success  was  one  of  triuniph  for  .the 
Presbyterians.  The  deanery  of  Christ  Church  was  restorcjfl 
to  Dr.  Reynolds,  whilst  Owen  and  GoodVin  were  no  longer 
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allowed  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.  The  tide  ran 
hard  against  the  Independents;  and  Dr.  Owen  their  leader 
after  having  attempted  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  second 
civil  war,  retired  to  reflect  on  the  incidents  of  his  past  iife^ 
and  to  pursue  the  peaceful  studies  which,  in  an  evil  day,  he 
had  been  induced  to  relinquish. 

'*  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  **  terminated  Dr.  Owen's  connexions 
with  die  Commonwealth,  and  with  the  public  politics  of  his  time. 
That  they  never  proved  a  snare  to  him  or  involved  him  in  conduct 
and  discussions  foreign  from  the  business  of  the  christian  ministry, 
I  am  unable  to  affirm.  If  he  could  not  keep  himself  entirely  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  or  at  all  times  justly  avoid  its  censure,  we 
have  only  to  remember  what  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first 
to  confess,  that  he  was  a  sinful  fallible  creature  who  made  no 
claim  to  perfection." 

One  half  of  Mr.  Orme's  book  is  occupied  with  tedious 
commentaries  on  the  numerous  and  very  unreadable  books 
written  from  time  to  time  by  Dr.  Owen.  His  work  on  the 
Hebrews  still  maintains  a  certain  degree  of  reputation 
among  biblical  students;  and  some  of  his  fanatical  treatises  are 
still  used  by  the  pious  of  all  communions  to  warm  their  devo* 
tion  or  to  revive  in  their  minds  the  proper  objects  of  worship. 
But  his  polemical  and  controversial  tracts  are  no  longer 
of  any  value  in  the  eye  of  the  theological  student,  as  being 
for  the  most  part  carelessly  or  clumsily  composed,  and  filled 
with  topics  of  a  personal  or  transient  interest,  which  at  this 
day  are  neither  instructive  nor  altogether  intelligible. 

Dr.  Owen  lived  twenty-three  years  after  the  Restoration^ 
maintaining  a  good  name  in  his  own  connexion,  andocca^ 
sibnally  edifying  the  world  at  large  with  his  learning  and 
seriousness.  Hi's  friends  chuse  to  assert  that  he  would  have 
been  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment,  had  he 
made  the  smallest  concessions  in  point  of  doctrine  and  eccle^ 
siastical  order.  If  Dr.  Owen  declined  preferment  from  the 
government  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  consulted  wisely  for  his 
reputation ;  for  no  man  could  twice  run  with  impunity  tfafe 
course  of  apostas^y  and  fickleness  through  which  he  had 
already  passed.  He  lived  in  evil  times;  but  as  his  objept 
from  tibe  outset  appears  to  have  been  personal  influence  and 
aggrandizement,  no  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  public  mind  was 
thrown,  and  to  place  himself  in  the  current  which  flowed 
towards  political  power,  wealthy  and  considerations  Hd 
refused  nothing  that  was  ever  ofiered  to  him,  and  reiin* 
qoishred  nothing  as  long  as  he  could  hold  it:  Jike  all  tUe 
'«drentarers  of  his  a^e  he  talked  abodt  the  other  ^^6arld 
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vkibt  be  acted  for  this,  and  made  his  way  to  temporal  things 
by  descanting  on  the  value  of  those  that  are  eternal.  He 
.belonged  to  a  bad  school ;  and  in  snch  a  case  it  is  no  smidl 
•lonpliment  to  say  that  he  retained  in  his  manners  to  the 
very  last  a  good  deal  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 


Art.  v..  The  Philosophy  of  Zoology;  or,  a  General 
View  of  the  Structure,  Functions  and  Classification  of 
Animals.  By  John  Fleming^  D.D.  Minister  of  Flisfc, 
Fifeshire,  F.*R.S.E.  Member  of  the  Werneridn  Society, 
6;c:    2  vols.  1/.  lOs.  Constable,  Edinburgh.  1822. 

Unt  work  whose  title  we  have  just  given  is  one  of  a  nature 
iiitberto  much  wanted ;  and  this  in  several  respects.  In  the 
filrst  place^  previously  to  the  present  publication  there  has  not 
ibeen  extant  in  our  language  any  good  scientific  introduction 
to  the  extensive  and  important  study  of  general  zoology  and 
lAysiology.  In  this  point  of  view  we  think  Dr.  Fleming,  has 
4ime  considerable  service  to  the  public  by  giving  a  corapes;- 
^Ofls  yet  sufficiently  detailed  system  of  the  science.  He  has 
farst  treated  of  general  physiology  and»comparattve  anatomy ; 
Bod  then  proceeded  to  a  survey  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom. 

In  another  point  of  view  we  also  congratulate  the  public 
fin  the  appearance  of  this  work,  inasmuch  as  too  many  which 
bave  appeared  of  late  years  on  similar  subjects  have  clearly 
^playc^y  if  not  made  their  ruling  principle^  a  desire  to  im- 
{Mign  and  calumniate  the  most  sacred  doctrines  of  revelation ; 
•ttd  to  overthrow  the  most  fundamental  positions  on  which 
Ibo  whole  superstructure  of  religion  not  only  revealed  but 
•ttlural  also  is  built.  The  work  before  us  exhibits  a  character 
widely  difier^it  from  these.  The  author  seems  to  have  made 
il.a  point  of  particular  attaxtion>  to  take  every  opportunity 
which  his  subject  afforded  for  inculcating  a  respeict  for  re» 
Ugion ;  and  for  pointing  out  those  various  and  striking  argn^ 
laents  which  the  science  he  is  treating  of  so  abnndanSy  sup 
plies  in  support  of  it. 

To  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  work  of  this 
desoription,  would  be  unsuitable  both  to  the  nature  and 
limits  of  our  journal :  and  to  give  less  than  snch  an  aeoooat 
woald  not  be  to  do  the  work  justice.  We  conceive,  therefore^ 
diAt  we  shall  be  making  our  review  of  it  at  once  more  prtr 
fitajoie  and  less  uninterestingi  if  we  cemfine  our  rcwiarks^^o 


a  eitHlsickration  of  the  ^ork»  in  the  latter  of  tkei  tW4^  points  of 
view  in  which,  we  have  first  remarked,  its  merits  may  be  eon*' 
templated.  We  shall  eodeavour  to  exhibit  to  oar  readercl 
tb^  most  promioent  of  those  parts  of  the  book  where  tie 
author,  by  his  cautious  and  truly  philosophical  mode  of  invest 
tigating  and  desccibiug  some  parts  of  the  economy  of  ihe 
animated  world,  suiBSciently  axkd  ably  refutes  those  unfounded 
theories,  and  most  completely  nnphilosophical  bypothesei, 
which  have  been  palmed  upon  the  world  as  the  results  of 
geniiine  science,  by  a  set  of  superficial  smaAterers,  in  theipc 
obviously  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  material  cause  for  Yiuii' 
a^d  intellectual  phenomena. 

Dr.  Fleming  after  treating  of  the  divisions  into  which  na^ 
total  science  resolves  itself,  proceeds  to  the  distribation  of 
natnrai  objects  into  the  two  grand  classes  of  organized  and 
inorganic  productions.  He  traces  the  chain  of  existence^ 
through  all  the  various  links  of  which  it  is  composed,  froiftr 
the  fossil  to  the  animal :  and  discriminates  with  great  accir- 
racy  the  various  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  its  dlfieretit 
parts. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  peculiar  character  of  or- 
ganized bodies.  And  in  so  doing  the  first  and  most  pronu* 
nent  object  is  the  nature  of  what  we  term  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. 

**  When  we  examine  a  plant  or  an  animal  as  near  to  the  ori^ 
of  its  existence  as  possible ;  we  witness  its  embryo  or  germ,  smaQ 
indeed,  but  possessing  a  power  capable  of  developing  in  succession 
the  destined  phenomena  of  existence.  By  means  of  this  poftver  th^ 
germ  is  able  to  attract  towards  it  particles  of  inanimate  matterj 
and  bestow  on  them  an  arrangement  widely  different  from  thai 
which  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  would  have  assigned 
them.  The  same  power  not  only  attracts  those  particles  and  pr#* 
serves  them  in  their  new  situation,  but  is  continually  engaged  in 
vemoving  those  which  by  their  presence  might  prevent  or  other* 
wise  derange  its  operations.''  P.  8. 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  vital  principle  is 
Kmited  in  each  species  to  a  particular  magnitude  of  body, 'Ik 
peculiar  form,  structure,  and  chemical  composition,  as  also  an 
assignable  duration.  The  faculty  named  irritability  seems  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  feature  accompanying  organic  life. 
It  appears  to  reside  in  the  fibrous  parts  and  is  imperfectly 
displayed  even  by  some  vegetables  :  whilst  in  animals  it  seems 
closely  connected  with  the  display  of  muscular  power,  and 
the  exercise  of  almost  all  the  faculties. 

Instinct  is  another  characteristic,  of  organic  life;  and  in 
its  coibprehensive  sense  is  enjoyed  by  plants  as  well  as  ilnf* 
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mals.  It  regnlates  the  snpply  of  nutriment;  bbviates  diffi* 
calties;  repairs  injuries ;  and  leads  to  the  means  of  procreating' 
the  species ;  powers,  the  partial  display  of  which  in  vegetables 
is  highly  curious,  and  points  out  many  close  analogies  be* 
tween  them  and  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  from  the  detailed 
consideration  of  all  these  particulars  that  our  author  is  led  to 
some  further  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle, 
which  their  excellence  induces  us  now  to  copy. 

'*  These  different  operations  of  living  beings  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  enumerated,  can  never  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  their 
peculiar  organization.  The  organs  are  formed  according  to  8 
uniform  and  determined  plan,  from  inorganic  matter,  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  arranged,  according  to  the  species,  on 
different  models.  By  what  power  then  does  this  organization  take 
{dace  ?  And  what  is  the  nature  of  that  principle  which  regulates 
9pimated  beings  ?  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  regulated  in  the  constitution,  duration,  and  continuance 
o^;  organized  bodies.  These  make  us  acquainted  with  the  exis- 
tence of  a  principle  different  from  any  of  those  which  the  me- 
chanical or  chemical  philosophers  have  investigated  with  so  much 
success.  This  power  has  been  denominated  the  living  or  vital 
principle ;  and  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  are  included  in 
our  idea  of  life  or  vitality.'*  P.  21 . 

The  vital  principle,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  appears  to 
be  capable  of  residing  only  in  bodies  possessing  a  regularly 
organized  structure.  Our  author  points  out  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  connexion  thus  subsisting,  and  shews  that  it 
ii)f^  be  dissolved  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  He  enume- 
rates the  various  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
vital  principle  so  far  as  observation  has  detected  them.  They 
f^*e  these,  1.  a  parent;  2.  moisture;  3.  temperature;  4.  at- 
iQOspheric  air ;  &  nourishment.  He  then  adverts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  modifications  of  the  vital  principle,  which 
seem  to  arise  from  the  exact  harmony  being  disturbed,  which 
should  exist  between  all  the  different  parts  and  functions  of 
organization.  These  ought,  in  order  to  the  healthy  continuance 
of  life,  to  be  so  exactly  regulated  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a 
system  of  perfect  equilibrium.  The  undue  predominance 
or  deficiency  of  any  function  is  what  we  term  disease,  and  if 
it  proceed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  terminates  in  the  complete 
interruption  of  the  whole  system  of  functions,  and  the  death 
of  the  individual  ensues.  This  tends  to  shew  that  the  vital 
principle  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  result  of  or- 
ganization;  because,  besides  organization,  a  certain  other 
condition,  viz.  the  proportion  to  be  maintained  between  the 
Various  functions  in  their  operations,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
(he  continnance  of  life* 
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The  distinctions  between  animals  and  vegetables ;  the  ge- 
neral polity  (as  the.  author  terms  it)  of  natare  in  the  mutual 
arrangement  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  their  dependence  oh 
each  other;  the  chemical  examination  of  the  compounds 
which  constitute  the  animal  frame;  the  mechanical  structure 
of  the  various  parts;  and  a  general,  anatomical,  and  physiolo- 
gical survey  of  animal  bodies^  are  the  topics  of  successive 
discussion :  and  are  treated  of  in  a  clear,  accurate,  and  saf« 
ficiently  detailed  manner.  Amongst  the  various  parts  of  the 
animal  economy  the  author  is  lead  to  treat  particularly  of  the 
muscles,  and,  closely  connected  with  them,  of  tbe  nerves  and 
hrain«  The  nervous  system,  whether  considered  in  its  struc- 
ture simply,  or  in  its  functions,  is  one  of  the  most  curipos  and 
most  complicated  parts  of  physiology.  This  subject  is  firs^t 
examined  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  nerves^ 
An  anatomical  view  is  given  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
end  the  general  structure  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  tw(» 
systems  of  nerves  which  pervade  the  body.  The  modificatipiis 
of  this  system  are  traced  through  the  different  gradations  of 
animal  existence,  down  to  those  classes  where  no  such  system 
can  be  detected.  The  comparison  of  the  brain  in  different 
classes  of  animals  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  topic  pf 
enquiry.  This  point  has  fortunately  occupied  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of  the  age,  M.  Cuvier. 
From. his  researches  our  author  has  exhibited  a  compendioufii, 
but  instructive  table  of  the  differences  which  characterize  tbe 
structure  of  the  brain  in  different  classes.  But  the  most  ge* 
nerally  interesting  part  of  these  results  we  conceive  to.be  the 
following,  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  connection 
between  organization  and  mind. 

It  appears  that  there  exist  certain  relations  between  the 
faculties  of  animals,  and  the  proportions  o(those  parts  of  the 
brain  which  they  possess  in  common. 

**  Thus  the  intelligence  they  possess  appears  more  perfect  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  appendix  of  tbe  corpus  striatum, 
which  forms  the  vault  of  the  hemisphere.  Man  has  that  part 
greater,  more  extended,  and  more  reflected  than  the  other  ani- 
mals. In  proportion  as  we  descend  from  man,  we  observe  that  it 
becomes  smaller  and  smoother  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  parts 
of  the  brain  are  less  complicated  with  each  other,  but  seem  to  be 
unfolded  and  spread  out  longitudinally.  It  even  appears  that 
certain  parts  assume,  in  all  classes,  forms  which  have  a  relation  to 
particular  qualities  of  animals :  for  example,  the  anterior  tubercula 
quadrigemina  of  carps,  which  are  the  most  feeble  and  least  carni- 
vorous of  fishes,  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  other  geneni, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds^ 
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By  followmg  theie  enquirieB  we  may  hope  to  obtain  some  Imtfw- 
leoge  of  the  particular  uses  of  each  of  the  parts  of  the  brain*'? 
p.  151. 

These  remarks  of  M.  Cavier  exhibit  a  valnable  specimen 
of  truly  philosophical  procedure  in  the  enquiry  after  truth : 
amd  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  many  crude  and  hasty 
speculations  on  similar  points,  which  have  led  so  many  empty 
and  superfioial  pretenders  to  science,  into  a  variety  of  absurd^ 
unfounded,  and  often  most  culpable  theories,  on  subjects  of 
the  utmost  importance,  from  their  being  so  intimately  oo&^ 
neeted  with  the  prospects  which  mankind  entertain  with  re^ 
spect  to  their  own  nature,  their  obligations  and  their  end« 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  up 
our  author  through  many  excellent  remarks  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  we  must  proceed. 

Thus  far  he  has  considered  the  nervous  system  only  in  re* 
spect  to  its  structure  and  nature:  the  next  division  of  ttio 
subject  rentes  to  the  same  system  when  exhibited  in  oc^ofi; 
And  this  part  of  the  enquiry  is  one  into  whiek  the  most 
dangerously  erroneous  views  have  been  introduced.  The 
nervous  system  considered  in  action  is  a  subject  nnquestioii* 
ably  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  zoological 
science.  Yet  it  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  so  unless  new  methods  of  observation 
shall  be  devised,  and  more  rigoroas  induction  practised.  This 
the  improving  state  of  physiological  science  encourages  us  to 
hope  may  at  some  future  time  be  the  case.  Meanwhile  our 
author  proceeds  thus.    * 

<*  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  to  which  the  }mpres3ions  produced 
bj  external  objects  are  conveyed,  and  from  which  the  excitements 
to  motion  in  the  different  parts  are  propagalv3d,  has  been  demon- 
^strated  by  observation  and  experiment.  We  have  already  stated 
the  complicated  structure  of  this  organ,  and  the  variety  in  the 
texture  and  situation  of  its  different  parts.  What  then  are  the 
i|ses  of  each  ?  Physiologists  have  always  been  greatly  divided  in 
l^eir  opinions  on  this  important  subject. '^  P.  153. 

-Some  supposing  that  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  operations 
must  exist  near  the  centre  of  the  brain,  have  considered  tho 
pineal  gland  as  the  *  common  sensorium.'  Others  have  be; 
stowed  the  same  honour  on  other  parts.  Some  on  the  aqueous 
fljuid  found  in  the  ventricles.  According  to  Gall  and  Spurz- 
la^im,  the  various  operations  have  each  their  distinct  portion 
of  the  brai^  as  a  peculiar  organ.  Other  theories  also  of  a 
similar  description,  and  equally  unsupported  by  facts,  have 
beei^  advanced  bv  various  o4her  authors. 


r  All  theories  of  this  kittd  appear  ti^  as  extremely  liable  te; 
degoierate  into  dangeroae  errors.  Constdered  im  tbemseiveim 
they  may  be  harmless  specolationa;  bat  they  are  always  liable 
to  take  a  particular  tone  and  charaoter  from  (be  minds  of 
those  who  adopt  them :  and  if  that  be  of  an  irreligious  natore, 
tbey  may  very  easily  convert  the  visionary  views  of  some  spe^ 
oulative  physiologist  into  th^  vehicles  of  most  fatal  errorj 
productive  of  the  worst  practical  consequences,  and  spreading 
£ir  and  wide  their  insidious  infection  ;  not  tiie  less  poisonoor 
and  deadly  in  its  effects,  because  it  is  conveyed  to  unthinking 
HiindsiD  association  with  an  entertaining  and  ingenious  system* 
If  the  idea  of  giving  a  local  habitation  to  the  mental  facultiesj, 
W  uad^stood  as  implying  that  those  patts  of  the  brain  are 
the  actual  agents  of  tbooght^  the  consequences  are  dangeroua 
in  a  religious  point  of  view  :-*^if  on  the  other  hai|d  it  be  meaul 
to  confi^  an  immaterial  prin<^ipletoa  certain  physical  spacej 
the  idea  is  philosophically  speaking  absurd,  so  that  either  way 
aacb  speculations  can  do  no  good,  and  may,  and  probably  wili,^ 
do  much  harm.  They  tend  either  to  mislead  philosopbyi  oir 
to  destroy  religion. 

.  The  nerves  by  their  arrangement  in  two  distinct  systems 
appear  to  be  the  instruments  of  two  different  sets  of  functions^ 
Toluntary  and  involuntary.  The  former  constituting  our  ex"« 
ternal  actions,  the  latter  our  internal  sensations,  and  the  va- 
xiotts  processes  which  go  on  in  the  body.  Yet  though  thua 
distinct,  the  different  sets  of  nerves  act  in  close  connexion 
with  one  another.  Thus  tending  in  various  ways  to  keep  up 
that  perpetual  balance  and  harmony  between  all  the  various 
functions  which  is  so  essential  to  vitality.  This  is  a  part  of 
physiology  of  considerable  importauce  in  regard  to  the  con- 
nexion of  these  with  intellectual  phenomena.  Our  author 
lias  given  many  interesting  views  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage. 

*^  But  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  becomes  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  lower  orders 
of  animals.  Where  the  bulk  of  the  brain  is  greatest  in  proportion 
to  the  nerves  connected*  with  it,  as  in  ma^,  we  find  th»  union 
most  intimate.  As  the  bulk  of  the  brain  decreases,  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  nerves,  the  connexion  ceases  to  be  so  close* 
In  repftles  and  fishes  this  is  so  conspicuously  displayed  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  induce  death.  I'he  brain  or  Uie  spinal  marrow 
may  be  removed,  and  yet  the  other  functions  of  life  still  proceed 
for  a  considerable  time.  Among  the  moUusca  an  equal  want  of 
sympathy  among  the  different  parts,  is  well  known  to  prevail.  As 
we  descend  still  lower,  to  those  animals  in  which  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, instead  of  i^pearing  in  the  form  of  brain,  nerves,  or  ganglia. 
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ilMiflifbnnly  diffused,  we  observe  scarcely  any  dependent  connection 
Wtween  the  different  parts.  When  portions  of  the  body  are  re* 
moved  they  are  speedily  reproduced,  and  the  detached  fragments 
even  begin  to  enjoy  independent  existence."  P.  161. 

This  sketch  of  one  pf  the  most  curious  parts  of  compa- 
fative  physiology,  may  tend  to  suggest  considerations  bearing 
in  some  measure  on  those  topics  which  we  have  professed 
to  be  our  more  immediate  object  in  the  present  article. 
This  apparent  diffusion  of  the  vital  principle  in  many  ani- 
ttlals,  in  such  a  way  throughout  their  various  ganglia' 
and  separate  systems  of  nerves,  as  to  admit  of  confernng- 
separate  vitality  on  detached  portions,  shews  clearly  tkat 
in  those  animals  at  least  the  vital  principle  is  not  confined 
to-  any  one  spot.  And  since  each  of  the  separate  parts 
to  which  it  can  be  communicated  is  furnished  with  a  cer-^ 
tain  nervous  system  complete  in  itself;  it  seems  that  sook 
a  complete  nervous  system,  having  its  parts  connected  in  a 
eertain  way,  is  the  essential  datum  for  the  superinduction  of 
Viht  Wherein  that  completeness  consists,  and  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  the  requisite  connexion  remains  to  be  in- 
testigated.  But  life  seems  to  go  on  by  the  agency  of  such  a 
s3n9tem  disseminated  throughout  the  animal  frame:  to  de- 
pend for  its  continuance  on  the  joint  operation  of  the  whols 
in  connexion^  not  on  the  insulated  function  of  any  particular 
part.  And  this  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  an  immaterial 
principle,  which  as  we  before  observed,  it  would  be  contra- 
dictory to  limit  to  one  particular  spot.  And  at  the  same  time 
SQch  a  view  of  the  subject  excludes  materialism,  or  at  least 
reduces  it  to  this,  that  the  whole  animal  frame  thinks.  WhicK 
is  surely  too  absurd  an  hypothesis  even  for  unbelievers  to 
adopt. 

The  proximate  cause  of  nervous  action  is  a  topic  on  which 
physiologists  have,  as  might  be  supposed,  entertained  the  most 
opposite,  and  in  many  instances  the  most  hypothetical 
opinions — and  moreover,  in  the  cause  thus  assigned  have  sup- 
posed that  they  had  discovered  the  vital  principle.  Our 
author  comments  very  sensibly  on  these  opinions. 

^'  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  that 
action  which  is  excited  in  the  nerve,  either  in  sensation  or  xtolition  ; 
because  the  subject  is  yet  in  obscurity,  and  its  elucidatiS^,  per* 
haps,  impracticable.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  executed,  have  induced  some  to  consider  its 
action  as  performed  by  means  of  some  fluid  similar  to  electricitj^ 
secreted  by  the  medullary  matter,  and  restrained  by  the  tunics  of 
the  brain  and  nerves.  All  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  withouH 
proof.    Others,  from  contemplating  the  effects  of  electricity  on,  the 
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fBtik  of  dead  animals,  have  concluded,  that  the  nervous  and  eke*- 
trical  fluids  were  identical.  There  is,  however,  one  experiment^ 
easily  performed,  which  proves  the  fallacy  of  this  conclusion. 
The  nervous  energy  is  suspended  or  destroyed  by  the  compression^ 
or  section  of  the  nerve,  while  the  electrical  matter  is  not  arrested 
in  its  progress,  provided,  in  the  latter  case,  the  cut  ends  of  the 
nerve  are  brought  in  contact/' 

This  experiment  is  conclusive,  and^  we  think,  very  import 
tant ;  since  it  at  once  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  the  vital 
Ibnctions  going  on  merely  by  galvanism :  an  hypothesis  whiob 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  many  who  would 
iratber  adopt  any  supposition  than  that  of  a  spiritual  exis^ 
ience.  Many  of  these  profound  philosophers  look  upon  man 
as  nothing  more  than  a  walking  galvanic  battery.  They 
suppose  that  the  nerves  act  upon  the  system^  and  thef  systeai 
re-acts  upon  the  nerves  by  a  set  of  galvanic  combinations! ; 
tluit  this  constant  circuit  is  the  caitse  of  life,  and  is  life  itself, 
Md  isiy  moreover,  the  effect  of  life,  all  at  once;  that  the  brain 
is  part  of  the  combination  which  keeps  up  the  galvanic  cnr- 
rent ;  that  the  galvanic  currents  make  the  brain  act ;  while 
Ihe  action  of  the  brain  produces  the  g^ilvanic  currents ;  thai 
the  action  of  the  brain  is  thought ;  and,  consequently,  that 
thought  produces  galvanic  currents,  whilst  they  reciprocally 
produce  thought.  Such  is  the  rigid,  the  inductive^  the  phi- 
losophic system  of  materialism  !  It  is  ably  and  briefly  ex* 
posed  by  our  author  in  the  following  passage. 

*^  Of  the  elementary  nature  of  this  exciting  power,  we  indeed 
loiow  nothing.  Physiologists  have  termed  it  a  secretion  of  the 
nervous  system;  without  perceiving  that,  in  the  manner  of  its 
operations,  it  is  essentially  different  A'om  any  other  secretion- in  the 
svstem.  That  it  results  from  organization,  is  disproved  by  the 
phenomena  of  death ;  that  it  is  of  electrical  or  magnetical  nature, 
IS  contradicted  by  the  totality  of  its  phenomena."  P.  164. 

Having  thus  examined  the  nature  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  author  next  proposes  to  inquire  into  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind.  In  order  to  do  this  the  more  satisfactorily,  he 
msAes  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  different 
isensations,  and  the  organs  employed  in  their  production ; 
and  the  kind  of  information  which  they  convey  to  the  mind, 
with  regard  to  the  properties  of  external  objects.  In  this 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  different  senses  (of 
which,  by  the  way,  our  author  reckons  six,  by  adding  the 
sense  of  heat)  we  will  not  follow  him ;  but  proceed  to  com- 
ment on  one  or  two  more  passages  bearing  more  immediatetf 
tlpon  the  leading  topic  of  our  remarks. 
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Ijfr^  bi^ve  j«ftt  noticad  some  c^  the  palpable  aad  Fidleulona 
9<Mi^dictioQs  and  inconsistencies  which  result  from  the  doo- 
trioiB  of  the  intelligent  principle  being  only  a  resuK  of  orga- 
MBBtion.  We  have  exposed  a  few  of  the  glaring  absordities 
^  those  who,  because  they  learn  from  the  discoveries  of 
iietence,  that  galvanism  is  capable  of  producing  powerful 
effects  on  some  part  of  the  animal  economy,  infer  that  gal- 
Yanism  is  the  sole  principle  of  life^  and  the  cause  of  inteKec- 
tjiial  phenomena.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  content  witii 
y^ecting  revelation,  but  must  also  pervert  philosophy :  they 
4tot  only  offend  against  religion,  but  think  to  e^icuse  it  by  an 
eqt^Uy  outrageous  offence  against  all  sound  principm  of 
9^a9oning»  And  when  a  man  shews  himself  so  utterly  unable 
tp  Viake  correct  inferences  even  in  the  science  whick  ia  has 
pirofessed  study,  surely  no  sensible  person  would  trust  Ut 
jKidgment  m  reasoning  upon  another  subject  of  so  totally  difn 
ffpreat  a  nature.  Yet  it  is  from  the  reputation  of  soientifib 
M^n&nce  in  the  proposers  of  sceptical  doctrines,  that  theie 
afitbority  over  their  disciples  and  dupes  is  chiefly  maintained* 

Our  author  views  the  matter  in  a  very  philosophical  light; 
iLeeping  clear  from  hypothesis  in  the  scientifio  view  of  the 
nobject,  and  superadding  the  doctrine  of  revelation. 

Thus,  speaking  philosophically,  he  observes, 

'^  Of  the  essence  of  mind  we  absolutely  know  nothing :  and  hence 
the  various  phrases,  unity,  indivisibility,  immateriality,  and  others^ 
which  have  been  employed  to  express  the  nature  of  this  essence* 
are,^  in  fact,  expressions  of  our  own  ignorance  and  .presumption. 
When  we  witness  the  mind  capable  of  exciting  action  in  matter,  and 
of  being  excited  to  action  by  matter, — exhibiting  its  identity  by  its 
teal  residence,— variable  in  its  delations  to  mattef,"-i-variable  rela- 
tively to  its  own  conditions,— capable  of  exercising  different  func. 
tions  at  the  same  time, — and,  last  of  all,  multiplying  with  an  in- 
crease of  population,— 7-we  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  incompre- 
hensible phenomena  which  it  presents,  and  admit  the  suitableness 
of  an  expression  of  our  divine  master,  when  applied  to  the  present 
case,  *  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.'  "  P.  214. 

How  infinitely  superior  are  &uch  views  of  this  important, 
yet  inscrutable  point,  to  the  crude  theories  and  flimsy  sys- 
tems of  the  materialist.  Real  science  is  always  distinguished 
by  the  humility  of  its  pretensions :  it  teaches  us  with  cer^ 
tainty  what  human  ability  is  capable  of  investigating,  bat  it 
also  teaches  us  where  an  insurmountable  barrier  is  opposed  te 
ihose  investigations.  A  false  and  spurious  kind  of  philo- 
aephy,  by  dazzling  the  eyes  of  its  votaries  with  its  glittering 
pretensions,  binders  them  from  perceiving  those  boundariea, 
and  imposes  no  limit  te  their  extravagaat  flights*    Real  pl|^ 
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loso]^hy,  on  the  points  more  immediately  under  considerafion) 
istops  short  of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  and  therefor^ 
leaves  the  mind  open  to  their  reception ;  and,  farther,  adlmi- 
rably  disposes  it  to  receive  them.  Fallacions  theory  soars 
far  bevond  Bevelation,  and  consequently,  makes  the  mind 
incapable  of  humbling  itself  to  admit  or  revere  its  gacre4 
truths. 

Whilst  discussing  the  subject  of  the  mental  faculties,  Dn 
Fleming  has,  perhaps,  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  strict 
limits  of  what  we  should  consider  the  peculiar  province  of 
j:ooIogicaI  science.  We  do  not  think  him,  upon  the  whole, 
9o  able  a  metaphysician  as  he  has  evinced  himself  to  be  a  na- 
turalist. It  is  foreign,  however,  to  the  object  which  we  at 
present  wish  to  keep  more  immediately  in  view,  to  entef 
upon  any  examination  of  the  merits  of  bis  book  in  these  re- 
spects :  we  will  merely  continue  our  remarks  upon  such ' 
Passages  as  have  struck  us  in  this  part  of  the  Work,  which 
ear  upon  the  religious  tendency  of  zoological  inquiries. 
He  has  discussed,  at  some  length,  the  nature  of  those  idead 
both  from  perception  and  reflection,  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible.  Among  them  he  classes  ''  ideas  o^ 
duty.''  He  comments  upon  many  natural  and  obvious  du- 
ties ;  and  then  proceeds  to  enquire  what  ideas  the  mind  has 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  duty,  its  standard,  and  obliga- 
tion. He  gives  a  variety  of  instances,  tending  to  shew  that, 
by  mere  natural  light,  the  standard  is  so  various,  so  vague, 
and  uncertain,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  such  a  designation. 
His  resulting  observation  is  as  follows : 

**  We  could  easily  swell  tlie  proofs  of  the  variableness  of  the 
human  standards  of  duty ;  and,  although  all  are  convinced  that 
there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  standard,  they  differ  with  respect  to  its 
character.  This  display  of  a  moral  deficiency  or  want  in  our  na- 
ture, is  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  urged  for  the  necessity  olf 
a  revelation.  The  Christian  religion  supplies  this  moral  want; 
and  furnishes  a  standard  which,  if  observed,  would  make  all  men. 
In  every  condition,  happy,  exalted,  and  wise.**  P.  239. 

From  the  subject  of  our  ideas  of  moral  obli^^ation,  th^ 
authot  is  very  naturally  led  to  that  of  our  notion  of  a  Supreme 
iSeifii^  and  his  attributes.  On  this  awful  and  important  topic 
we  will  give  his  remark  in  his  own  words. 

**  From  the  displays  of  our  own  power  and  that  of  others  in  the 
production  of  motion,  we  are  led  to  attend  to  the  changes  which 
tiake  place  around  us,  as  the  marks  of  some  other  power;  and  bjr 
witnessing  the  variety  of  means  which  are  employed  in  (he  aoeem- 
lllishment  of  these  various  alterations,  and  the  regul.^rity  which 
the^  exhibit  iti  th)eir  succession,  we  drrlve  at  the  cohckision,  thA 
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8  Being,  superior  to  man  in  power  and  wisdom,  exists,  and  conti^ 
pually  exerts  an  influence  on  the  surrounding  world.  So  simple  is 
this  effort  of  the  mind,  and  so  easily  excited  by  the  smallest  de. 
gree  of  reflection,  that  the  belief  in  a  superior  Being  may  be  con. 
sidered  as  universal  among  mankind.  Nations  may  be  found  who 
have  scarcely  devised  signs  to  express  their  ideas  on  this  subject, 
and  over  whom  their  notions  of  the  Deity  may  exercise  little  con* 
troul ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  for  man  to  exist  in 
any  stage  of  society,  without  being  furnished,  by  the  natural  ope- 
rations of  his  mind,  with  the  first  principles  of  religion."  P.  240. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  -the  foregoing  remarks  and  ex- 
tracts to  shew  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Fleming's  work  in  regard 
to  the  important  question  of  the  immaterial  and  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  human  soul :  in  regard  to  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  man  in  his  sense  of  moral  obligation  :  and  in  regard 
to  his  notion  of  a  deity.  On  all  these  topics  we  uniformly 
find  this  distinguished  observer  of  nature  exhibiting  the  moit 
sound  and  cautious  spirit  of  philosophizing,  united  with  th6 
most  profound  respect  for  divine  revelation ;  and  an  adoption 
of  such  views  respecting  the  points  just  enumerated  as  are  in 
every  respect  conformable  to  those  of  the  inspired  writers : 
while  he  constantly  observes  the  just  limits  which  bound  the 
particular  province  both  of  experimental  investigation,  and  a 
belief  in  divine  revelation. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  conviction 
that  works  like  that  before  us,  characterised  by  such  excel- 
lent principles,  and  coming  from  men  of  such  acknowledged 
eminence  in  science,  will  do  much,  as  well  to  drive  away 
from  the  field  of  physical  investigation  those  obnoxious  opi- 
nions with  which  it  has  been  of  late  too  much  infested,  as,  on 
the  other  hand  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  true  religion  by 
the  powerful  auxiliary  proofs  which  scientific  research,  pro- 
perly carried  on,  can  hardly  fail  to  afibrd  to  the  inquisitive 
and  well-disposed  mind. 

We  regard  this  work,  as  answering  two  very  valuable 
purposes  besides  that  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  zoology; 
it  offers  strong  auxiliary  proofs  of  the  great  truths  of  nataral 
r^ligfion;  and  shews  that  true  science  can  oppose  no  diffi- 
cnlties  in  the  way  of  a  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  by  so  doing,  i trends  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  real  science  ;  and  to  disprove  those  accusations 
which  have  been  brought  against  it,  solely,  as  it  appears  to 
ns,  from  improperly  confounding  it  with  a  species  of  specu- 
lation altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  science. 

The  cause  of  vitality  and  thought  is  not  to  be  learned  fronoi 

ysiplogy :  the  properties  of  both  may  be  examined  bjr 
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science;  and  the  most  valaable  discorery^  which  sciencer 
could  make,  and  this  it  has  made,  is,  to  teach  us  that  no^ 
physical  cause  is  competent  to  explain  the  phenomena :  for 
a  knowledge  of  that  principle,  then,  we  must  go  to  a  highior 
scarce ;  and  we  shall  unquestionably  find  it  in  the  sacred  de^ 
claration  that,  "  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breaUl 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul/' 


A  AT.  VI.  Sermons  on  several  Subjects;  with  Notes,  Cri* 
tical.  Historical,  and  Explanatory:  and  an  Appendix. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan,  late  of  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge.     Uvo.    394  pp.     Rivingtons.  lO^.  6d,  1828. 

The  difficult}'  of  saying  any  thing  original  must,  in  this  age» 
be  felt  by  every  preacher.  The  topics  of  his  discourses  have 
been  too  frequently  discussed  to  admit  the  probability  of 
introducing  much  that  is  new.  He  may  employ  new  language* 
new  illustrations,  and  occasionally  new  thoughts;  but  the 
chief  part  of  his  arguments  and  expositions  must  of  necessity 
be  the  same  as  have  been  used  and  enforced  by  others.  Nor 
is  this  a  subject  which  the  preacher  ought  to  regret.  Conr 
fiidering  the  danger  of  attempting  theological  novelties,  it  is 
both  more  prudent  and  more  safe  to  follow  an  old  and  beaten 
track.  Besides,  on  subjects  so  often  handled  neither  the 
hearers  nor  the  readers  expect  many  new  thoughts,  and  it  ii^ 
much  easier  to  satisfy  those  whose  anticipations  have  not 
been  great. 

It  being  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  inculcate  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion,  not  to  be  studious  of  novelty,  or  of  dig- 
playing  his  own  talents,  he  is  justified  in  availing  himself  of 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Beveridge,  Barrow,  Clarke* 
Seeker,  Sherlock,  Taylor^  and  a  host  of  other  divines,  supply 
an  inexhaustible  treasure,  from  which  the  ministers  of  tbjp 
Gospel,  not  only  are  allowed,  but  perhaps  ought  to  draw:. 
To  borrow  assistance  from  these  worthies  is  attended  with 
many  advantages.  What  is  drawn  from  their  stores  has  the 
sanction  of  illustrious  names.  Both  the  doctrines  advanced, 
and  the  arguments  adduced  in  their  support,  may  be  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  with  greater  confidence  by  having  been  ap- 
proved by  such  high  authority.  The  preacher,  therefore, 
when  aided  by  such  auxiliaries,  may  hope  to  impress  a  deeper 
conviction  upon  his  hearers  than  if  he  relied  solely  upon  bis 
own  powers.     Qwing  to  a  persuasion  of  this  kind,  tt^e  ge^ 
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fidtlility  df  divines  have  had  r^ouf se  to  the  pf odtictibns  oF 
Ibfmer  Writers,  of  whose  labours  they  have  not  Scrupled  tor 
Avail  themselves.  In  faot,  there  is  scarciely  a  vorame  of 
Modem  j$erinons  which  is  not  greatly  indebted  to  these 
sOarces,  which  have  snpplied  the  basis  of  many  of  our  most 
eloquent  and  impressive  discoarses. 

With  a  candour  and  ingenuousness  highly  creditable  td 
himself,  Mr.  Swan  acknowledges  that  he  has  **  founded  the 
ensuing  discourses  upon  the  basis  of  our  old  divines.''  But 
he  has  done  this  with  very  considerable  latitude;  and  as  far 
as  we  have  observed,  he  has  never  drawn  unwarrantably  from 
these  sources.  He  has  as  much  originality  as  it  is  reasonat>le 
to  expect  in  such  perforihanoes. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Swan  are  occupied  in  urging  the  duties 
rather  than  the  doctriues  of  religion.  Much  vulgar  abuse 
nas  been  cast  upon  able  and  conscientious  Clergymen  on 
ficoount  of  their  diligence  in  exhorting  to  practical  molality. 
It  is  to  be  hoped^  however,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  ex'^ 
tTainl  with  violence  against  moral  preaching.  Several  of  those 
who  by  way  of  distinction  are  styled  evangelical  preacheris 
haVe  lately  severely  condemned  this  propetisity  to  slight  the 
moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  dwelling  upon  doctrinesl 
to  the  litter  exclusion  of  duties  must,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  lead  to  practical  Antinomianism.  The  vices  of  men  are 
thus  permitted  *^  to  vegetate  untouched  by  the  pruning  knife.** 
Against  such  a  mode  of  preaching  Mr.  Swan  strongly  re- 
mo^istrates  in  his  Preface,  and  observes,  *'  I  would  purspe  .a 
diderent  line  of  conduct,  for  I  feel  this  cannot  be  the  right 
one.  I  would  preach  *  Christ  crudfied,* — and  Christ  in 
every  particular  of  his  melancholy  history.  I  would  omit 
nb  portion  of  doctrine  which  he  enforced ;  and  no  duty  whioh 
he  commanded.''  (P.  xiv.)  This  undoubtedly  should  b^ 
the  practice  of  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  sacred  omc^ 
of  the  Ministry.  There  can  be  no  truly  Gospel  sermons 
Without  morality:  conduct  to  be  acceptable  to  God  mn^lt 
spiring  from  Christian  faith,  and  faith  must  be  evidenced  bjr 
Christian  conduct;  the  Christian  preacher  must  therefore  be 
equally  diligent  in  inculcating  the  duties  and  the  doctrines 
of  his  religion. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Swan  has  touched  upon  articles  of  faith  he  ^-' 
pears  consistent  with  the  Established  Church;  and  his  fiRh 
sermon  on  "the  grace  of  God'*  may  be  recommended  as  JBi 
sound  exposition  of  the  doctrine  relating  to  that  subject. 

In  the  interpretation  which  he  has  given  of  some  passages 
oP  Scripture  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  win  be  agreed. 
Aa    for  instance  that  of  1   John  v.  16.   "  If  any  man  see 
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his  brother  «in  a  sin  Mohich  is  not  nntof  death,  he  shall  ask,  and 
be  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death."  By 
Macknight  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  commentators  this 
text  ts  considered  as  relating  entirely  to  temporal  life,  and  to 
a  release  from  corporal  sufferings.  They  refer  the  promise 
exclusively  to  the  time  when  the  elder  of  the  church  had  au- 
thority to  remove  diseases  by  the  intervention  of  miraculous 
powers.  They  afgue  that  it  cannot  refer  to  prayers  for  the 
eternal  life  of  such  persons,  because  no  ordinary  Christian  can 
know  whether  those  for  whom  he  asks  life  have  sincerely  re- 
pented of  their  sins;  and  yet,  unless  he  certainly  knows  this,  he 
is  not  warranted  to  ask  life  for  them ;  and  because  the  Scrip* 
tures  give  no  ground  for  thinking  that  our  asking  eternal  life  [ 
foi^  our  brethren,  has  any  influence  in  procuring  that  blessing 
for  them. 

These  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  strong  arguments 
fot  referring  the  text  to  temporal  deliverances  only,  but  in 
reply  to  the  first  of  them  Mr.  S.  argues  that  the  same  con- 
dition is  required  whether  the  text  relate  to  temporal  or  to 
eternal  life,  namely,  a  state  of  repentance;  and  ip  neither' 
case  is  it  in  the  power  of  a  mortal  to  estimate  the  sincerity- 
of  repentance.  If  such  a  power  of  discrimination  rested  in 
those  who  were  enabled  to  work  miracles,  why  might  it  not 
be  exercised  in  tasking  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  life? 
Besides,  the  faculty  of  restoring  men  to  bodily  health,  must! 
necessarily  have  resided  in  a  few,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  is  general.  To  the  second  of  the  above 
argoments  he  replies  that,  though  repentance  will  of  itself 
procure  the  mercy  of  God,  yet  the  prayer  of  piety  may 
"  avail  much"  in  strengthening  that  repentance,  and  in  mul- 
tiplying that  mercy.  Human  weakness  requires  every  aux- 
iliary. He,  therefore,  who  sees  his  brother  ready  to  sin,  asks 
of  God  life,  viz.  the  continuance  of  that  sufficient  grace  which 
may  lead  him  to  life,  and  prevent  a  relapse  into  error.  He 
does  not  solicit  everlasting  salvation  directly  and  immediately, 
which  would  be  a  vain  and  presumptuous  request ;  but  be 
solicits  the  increase  of  God's  acceptance  of  him,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  life  is  Inherited.  From  these  considerations 
Mr.  S.  infers  that  the  text  of  St.  John  does  not  relate  to 
temporal,  but  to  eternal  life,  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  if  a 
man  behold  a  brother  about  to  trespass,  and  his  error  be  not 
onto  death,  and  shall  pray  unto  the  Almighty,  he  shall  be  heard. 
God  at  the  request  of  a  good  man,  will  more  powerfully 
exert  the  influence  of  his  grace  upon  the  brother's  heart, 
and  enable  him  more  diligently  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
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,  In  regard  to  the  text  in  question  Mr,  S.  reasons  with  009* 
^'derable  force^and  his  observations  are  deserving  of  a  care- 
ful  consideration.    The  passage  is  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  New  Testament;  and  we  do  not  feel  called, 
upon  to  express  any  opinion  of  our  own,  further  than  that  it 
cannot,  by  any  mode  of  reasonable  interpretation^  be  brouglit 
to  favour  the  Popish  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  prayers  for. 
the  dead.     Whatever  the  Apostle  may  mean,  he  clearly 
speaks  of  those  who  commit  a  sin  **  not  unto  death/'  and 
consequently  the  declaration  relates  to  something  in  THIS 
LIFE,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  reference  to  a 
state  after  death.     If  the  Papist  adduces  this  text  in  support 
of  his  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  it  will  be  equally  un- 
friendly  to    his   purpose;  for  the  Apostolical  preseription 
applies  only  to  those  who  sin  a  sin  not  unto  death,  whereas 
Papists  apply  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  to  all  in- 
discriminately.     Popery,   therefore,   cannot   avail   itself  of 
this  passage  of  St.  John's  Epiistie. 

Our  limits,  rather  than  our  inclination,  prevent  us  from 
commenting  on  the  first  sermon  of  the  series  *'  On  theconiiBg 
of  Elias."  It  was,  as  the  author  tells  us,  occasioned  by  a 
discourse  attributed  to  Sir  John  Harington.  It  presents  a 
specious^  and  in  a  great  measure,  new  view  of  the  subject,  to 
which  we  can  at  present  only  invite  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders, without  expressing  any  opinion  of  our  own. 

The  Appendix  contains  ''  A  Discourse,  shewing  that  Elias 
must  personally  come  before  the  day  of  judgment,'^  by  Sir 
John  Harington ;  and  an  Essay  on  Prayer  by  Dr.  William, 
King.  To  each  of  the  sermons  also  the  Author  has  added 
Notes,  partly  critical  and  partly  explanatory.  How  far  this 
mode  of  illustrating  sermons  intended  for  general  edification 
may  be  judicious,  will  fairly  admit  a  doubt  To  sermons 
treating  of  some  difficult  and  polemical  subject  the  addition  of 
notes  may  not  only  be  admissible  but  necessary.  It  may,  how-^ 
ever,  be  made  a  question  how  far  it  is  proper  to  add  them  to 
9uch  as  treat  of  those  matters  which  form  the  ordinary  topics 
of  preaching.  Such  additions  seem  to  imply  some  defect  in 
the  discourse,  or  some  omission  which  requires  to  be  supplied. 
A  sermon  intended  for  general  perusal  should  be  complete  in 
itself;  and  if  any  thing  seem  useful  or  necessary  to  be  added, 
should  it  not  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  discourse? 
Our  remarks,  as  before  stated,  do  not  refer  to  such  sermons 
as  require  critical  and  controversial  illustrations,  which  of 
course  must  be  annexed  in  the  shape  of  Notes;  but  oqi; 
doubts  refer  to  the  annexation  of  Notes  to  sermons  indis-* 
criminately :  and  we  have  been  induced  to  state  them,  from 
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observing  a  preralent  disposition  to  load  the  text  with  sncli 
appendages.  We  will  hot  however,  qaarrel,  with  Mr.  Swan, 
for  his  Notes  are  in  general  very  valaable,  and  for  the  most 
part  justify  his  own  representation  of  them. 

**  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  explicit,  and  as  distinct  as  possible ; 
and  with  this  view  have  had  recourse  to  the  juxtaposition  of  what,  I 
hope,  will  be  considered  useful  notes.  I  recommend  them,  how* 
ever,  with  confidence ;  because  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  man  cam 
peruse  such  extracts  from  the  worthies  of  old  without  improvement. 
I  do  not  by  this  intend  to  forestal  even  the  humble  merit  of  ap- 
propriate  selection,  but  unhesitatingly  commend  them,  from  tne 
assurance,  that  their  very  refuse  is  of  price.  Opinion  should  be 
free :  and  if  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  object  to  any  individual 
statement  I  have  explained  my  reasons,  and,  as  I  trust  with  a  befitting 
modesty.  This,  at  least,  I  am  sure  i  purposed ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
I  intreat  excuse."    Pre/ace^  p.  ix. 

Upon  the  whole  the  discourses  under  consideration  are 
sonnd,  practical,  and  calculated  to  do  good.  We  cannot  in 
justice  place  Mr.  Swan  in  the  first  rank  of  the  writers  of 
sermons,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  place  among 
them.  If  he  has  not  produced  a  volnme  of  the  highest  order, 
it  is  nevertheless  far  above  mediocrity.  It  will  be  asefnl 
to  the  yonng  divine,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  in  the 
family  circle. 


Art.  VII.  Memoir  descriptive  of  the  Resources,  Inha- 
bitants, and  Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  in- 
terspersed  with  Antiquarian  and  other  Notices.  By 
Captain  William  Henry  Smyth,  R.  N.  4to.  377  pp. 
21.  12s.  6d.    Murray.    1824. 

This  work  originated  in  the  '*  laudable  zeal "  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  ^'  for  promoting  nautical  science."  The 
charts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  were  found  to  be  very 
defective ;  and  Captain  Smyth  was  therefore  appointed  to  a 
command  in  the  Flotilla  of  Sicily,  during  the  period  of  the 
military  occupation  of  the  fortresses  by  the  English.  We 
think  he  has  produced  a  very  respectable  performance  ;  and 
one  to  which  scientific  men  will  recur  with  satisfaction  and 
confidence.  The  general  reader,  it  is  true,  may,  perhaps, 
experience  some  weariness,  and  conceive  the  labour  of  pe- 
rusal hardly  recompensed  by  the  quantum  of  entertainment. 
Bat  it  was  not  for  such  that  Captain  Smyth  wrote ;  and  we 
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were  mach  pleased  with  the  honorable  and  manly  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  the  deficiency. 

**  I  could  very  easily  have  related  numberless  anecdotes  that 
might  be  amusing  enough  to  many ;  but  I  think  the  liberal  rea* 
der  will  admit  there  would  be  a  degree  of  cruelty  in  dragging 
forthy  and  exposing  to  view,  those  whose  failings  became 
known  to  me  only  through  their  hospitality  and  confidence/' 
P.  xvi. 

.  We  confess  we  were  prepared  to  accompany  hira  with  an 
increased  pleasure^  ^hich^  but  for  this  candid  and  gentle- 
manly conduct,  we  might  not  have  felt:  and  while  so  many 
travellers  believe  themselves  called  upon  to  expose  the  iiino-^ 
cent  foibles  of  individuals,  whose  friendly  attentions  they 
have  not  scrupled  to  receive;  and  ungenerously  set  before 
the  public  the  unrestrained  communication  of  social  boars, 
we  cannot  do  less  than  commend  the  one,  as,  when  we  find 
just  occasion,  we  shall  reprobate  and  denounce  the  other. 

.  The  soil  of  Sicily  affords  considerable  variety.  It  is 
loamy,  argillaceous,  aluminous,  siliceous,  and  csdcareous  ; 
and  rendered,  by  the  influence  of  volcanoes,  abundantly 
fruitful.  Its  mineral  deposits  are  silver,  lead,  copper,  cin- 
nabar, marcasite,  emery,  and  antimony.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  auriferous  pyrites,  lapis  lazuli,  mercury,  alum, 
and  coal  are  obtained ;  with  rock-salt,  bitumen,  gypsum, 
marbles,  agates,  chalcedonies,  and  jaspers  of  great  variety. 
The  climate  is  delicious.  The  medium  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  62*».  5,  and  of  the  barometer  29o.  80.  The  most 
troublesome  wind  is  the  Sirocco,  or  South  East,  which  seems 
to  acquire  heat  as  it  passes  over  the  land. 

**  At  its  commencement  the  air  is  dense  and  hazy,  with  long 
white  clouds  settling  a  little  below  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  at  sea  floating  just  above  the  horizon  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
it."     P.  5. 

Captain  Smyth  is  of  opinion  that  the  beat  of  this  wind  is 
more  oppressive,  and  the  lassitude  greater  than  is  ever  expe- 
rienced in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  or  on  the  sands  of 
Arabia  and  Africa. 

In  considering  the  produce,  our  author  thinks  the  increase 
which  was  usually  estimated  at  a  hundred-fold,  purely  me- 
taphorical. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A  definite  term 
for  a  large  but  indefinite  number  is  a  usual  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  most  languages. 

**  The  grape  vine  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  agricultural  atten- 
tion ;  and,  from  the  care  taken  in  its  cultivation,  proves  abundantly 
productive,  affording  comfort  and  profit  to  the  farmers  and  consider- 
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able  revenue  to  the  state.  The  vines  are  commonly  planted  about  four 
feet  from  each  other ;  but  in  very  fertile  plains,  rather  wider  asun- 
der, in  order  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough,  instead  of  the  hoe. 
The  ground  is  turned  up  three  times  a  year ;  first  in  January, 
immediately  after  the  pruning,  when  the  buds  that  will  bear  fruit 
are  already  distinguishable  ;  secondly,  in  April,  when  the  branches 
are  sufficiently  grown  to  show  where  the  support  of  reeds  will  be 
needed,  and  which  are  placed  accordingly ;  and  lastly,  in  June  or 
July,  when  it  is  advisable  to  expose  the  grapes  to  the  sun,  by  tying 
up  the  leaves,  but  not  taking  them  on,  as  that  would  force  th^ 
plants  to  throw  out  fresh  shoots  at  an  improper  season.  Some 
fiirmers  give  an  additional  hoeing  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  crop  of  pulse  between  the  vines.  The 
grape  is  not  produced  until  the  third  year  after  the  nlantidg  of  th^ 
vine ;  but  then  begins  to  ripen  in  July,  and  is  plucked  for  the 
vintage  in  September.  The  produce  of  a  thousand  vines  varies 
from  about  a  pipe  and  a  quarter  to  four  pipes  of  wine,  according 
to  the  season,  to  their  situation,  age,  and  culture.  On  planting 
a  vineyard,  olive  trees  are  sometimes  intermixed,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  fifty,  and  in  other  instances  they  are  moje  thicklgi 
strewed,  because  the  vine ,  begins  to  bear,  as  before  stated,  aftef 
the  third  year,  but  the  olive  tree  not  until  after  the  tenth  year» 
by  which  time  the  vine  is  already  past  its  prime;  thus  oil  is  madlf 
to  succeed  wine,  and  the  land  continues  equally  profitable  withoq^ 
any  loss  of  time.  There  are  nineteen  different  species  of  grapes ; 
of  which,  the  most  esteemed  are  the  zibibbo,  the  carniola,  the 
Greek,  the  muscatel,  the  canicula,  the  dry,  and  the  winter. grape; 
and  from  the  greater  part  is  expressed  a  great  variety  of  rich  fla- 
voured wines  of  every  kind."     JP,  12, 

The  method  of  catching  a  fish,  called  the  Tnnny,  is  eX'^ 
tremeiy  curious^  and  similar  to  that  usually  practised  by  tbe 
ancients. 

**  Large  nets  are  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram^ 
about  fifleen  hundred  feet  long,  three  hundred  wide,  and  froai 
forty  to  a  hundred  deep,  divided  into  four  quadrilateral  space^^ 
called  rooms,  having  channels  of  communication  with  each  other. 
The  nets  are  moved  East  and  West,  at  about  a  mile  distant  froai 
the  shore,  across  the  known  route  of  the  fish,  with  each  of  the 
spaces  at  right  angles,  and  secured  vertically,  by  a  number  of 
anchors  and  stones  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  edge  of  the  net 
is  floated  by  large  logs  of  the  cork  tree,  and  other  light  wood. 
The  whole  is  then  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  stout  single  net 
of  very  wide  meshes,  called  the  wall,  or  by  others  *  il  codardo,* 
that  arrests  the  progress  of  the  Tunny,  and  induces  them  to  enter 
the  outer  room,  called  the  '  bordonaro,'  which  is  thereupon  raised 
a  little,  and  closed  by  the  boatmen  on  the  look-out.  The  fish, 
alarmed,  and  seeking  to  escape,  then  swim  from  side  to  side,  and 
thus  enter  the  next  room,  or  '  bastardo/  when  their  retreat  is  again 
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prevented ;  and  thus  successively,  into  the  *  piccolo'^  until  thejr 
finally  enter  the  fatal  part,  called  the  <  corpo/  or  chamber  of 
death,  where  the  meshes  are  smaller  and  stronger,  and  made  of 
rope  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  net.  When  by 
these  means  the  chamber  is  filled,  which  sometimes  occupies  two 
or  three  days,  large  fiat-fioored  boats,  peculiarly  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  assisted  by  smaller  ones,  close  round,  and  weighing 
the  net,  secure  the  prey  with  harpoons  and  another  species  of 
sharp  hook,  on  a  wooden  staff,  that  is  struck  into  the  head  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  from  floundering,  and,  in  the  management  of  which 
weapon,  the  fishermen  display  an  active  dexterity.  There  are 
often  many  other  fish  taken  with  the  tunnies,  all  of  which,  except 
the  sword-fish,  the  alalonga,  and  palanuta,  become  the  property 
of  the  labourers."    P.  22. 

Captain  Smyth  speaks  with  just  reprehension  of  the  im- 
moral tendency  of  the  cicisbeo,  or  cavalier-servente,  which 
seems  equally  prevalent  in  this  country  as  in  Italy.  The  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  birth  of  a  child  is  singular 
(p.  34.);  but  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  Host,  as 
here  recorded,  is  rather  calculated  to  excite  disgust  than  de- 
votion. The  Sicilians  are  reported  temperate  in  their  me^ls, 
though  with  some  exceptions.  They  commence  with  soup, 
followed  by  maccaroni,  vegetables  variously  dressed,  and 
shell-fish  called  ''  frutti  di  mare."  The  table  is  garnished 
with  small  plates  of  raw  ham,  anchovies,  olives,  fresh  figs, 
and  melons,  when  in  season.  Bouilli,  huge  fish,  made  dishes, 
iroast  meats,  salad,  luscious  pastry,  and  lastly,  fruit  and 
cofiee.  Wine  is  plentifully  drunk  during  the  repast,  but,  as 
in  France,  every  one  rises  with  the  ladies.  The  food  of  the 
peasantry  consists  of  brown  bread,  eaten  with  cheese,  onions, 
garlic,  or  salt  fish. 

Sicilian  literature  is  said  to  bear  **  the  varnish  of  a  base 
metal  rather  than  the  polish  of  a  true  gem : "  no  very  esti- 
mable character,  certainly,  yet  an  Idyl  of  Meli  is  inserted 
with  a  rather  spirited,  though  literal,  prose  translation;  from 
which  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  a  few  stanzas. 

"  Dambtu  canta. 

**  Sti  silenzii,  sta  verdura 
Sti  muntagni,  sti  vallati, 
L'ha  criati  la  natura, 
Pri  li  cori  enamurati. 

''  La  susurru  di  li  frundi 
Di  lu  sciumi  lu  lamentu 
L'aria,  Tecu  chi  rispundi, 
Tuttu  spira  septimentu. 
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**  Dda  farfalla,  accussi  vaga ; 
La  muggitu  di  li  tori ; 
L'innocenza,  chi  vi  appaga ; 
Tuttl  paraunu  a  lu  cori. 

«         «         *         « 
•         «         •         « 

**  Sulu  h  reu  chi  po  guardari 
Duru  e  immobili  sta  8cena, 
Ma  lu  stissu  nun  amari, 
£'  delitto  insemi  e  pena. 

**  Donna  bella,  senza  amuriy 
E'  una  rosa  fatta  in  cira ; 
Senza  vezzi,  senza  oduri, 
Cbi  nun  veggeta,  ne  spira." 


**  Damon  sings. 

**  This  silencoy  this  verdure, 

These  mountains^  these  vales. 
Nature  has  created  them 
For  hearts  that  are  in  love. 

<<  The  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
The  lament  of  the  river, 
The  air,  and  echo  who  answers, 
All  inspire  sentiment. 

**  That  butterfly,  so  beautiful ; 
The  lowing  of  the  cattle ; 
Innocence,  that  is  doubtless; 
All  speak  to  the  heart. 

♦  *        ♦        * 

•  •        «        « 

*<  Only  he  is  criminal  who  can  look 

Hard  and  immoveable  upon  this  scene. 
But  the  not  loving,  is  in  itself 
Both  crime  ana  punishment. 

**  A  handsome  woman,  devoid  of  love, 
Is  a  rose  made  of  wax  ; 
Without  charms,  without  perfume, 
It  neither  vegetates  nor  breathes.*' 

With  few  exceptions,  Captain  Smyth  says,  Sicilian  au- 
thors  write  in  pure  Italian. 
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In  p.  (51  there  are  some  jast  obi^rvalions  relative  to  the 
**  analogy  apparent  in  tbe  mysteries  of  Pagan  and  Roman 
Catholic  polytheism;''  but  it  is  so  clear,  that,  we  should 
imagine  the  Catholics  themselves  are  hot  ignorant  of  it. 

The  account  of  Palermo  is  picturesque  and  curious. 

*^  Palermo  is  regularly  built,  and  with  a  better  finish,  might  be 
esteemed  an  elegant  city  ;  but  it  presents  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  pomp  and  poverty,  of  ia^cinatiug  gaiety  and  disgusting  wretch, 
edness,  exemplified  in  noble  ranges  of  palaces,  disgraced  at  their 
bases  by  the  stalls,  shops^  and  ^^  mezzanini,"  or  lofts,  of  the  lower 
orders ;  in  gaudy  equipages,  parading  the  ^me  street  with  sturdy 
mendicants,  vociferously  demanding  food,  or  sluggishly  taking 
their  siestas  on  the  pavement,  ridding  each  other  of  vermin  be- 
tween their  naps.  The  vacant  holes  of  scaffolding,  every  where 
visible,  seem  to  indicate  unfinished  labors;  the  mixed  architecture 
and  heavy  corbelled  balconies,  ever  displaying  wet  linen,  and  the 
opera  play.bills  pasted  on  boards,  suspended  across  streets  already 
too  narrow  for  the  height  of  the  buildings,  ruin  the  perspective 
effect.  Swarms  of  priests,  nobles,  officers,  and  other  loungers, 
yawning  on  chairs  before  the  coffee*house9»  and  the  cobblers,  tai- 
lors, coopers,  carpent^r^^  and  artisans  of  every  description,  at 
their  respective  employments  outsfde  their  shop- doors,  complete 
the  usurpation  of  the  sides  of  the  streets,  driving  foot-passengers 
to  run  the  gauntlet  among  the  numerous  carriages.  The  constant 
calling  out  this  occasions,  op  the  part  of  the  coachmen,  who  seek 
to  distinguish  every  perspn  by  an  appropri^e  appellation,  added 
to  the  hurry  of  business,  and  the  thirsty  groups  around  the  fantat^ 
tically  decorated  iced-water  stalls,  conspire  to  crowd  and  confuse 
the  whole  scene.*'     P.  74?. 

« 

We  have  much  work  i^efore  us,  or  we  should  be  induced 
to  present  our  readers  with  the  relation  of  a  horrible  do- 
mestic tragedy^  which  occurred  here  in  the  year  181 5 ;  we 
prefer,  therefore,  extracting  a  passage  relative  to  what  our 
author  terms  a  **  cadavery:''  the  phrase  is  not  amiss. 

**  In  a  Capuchin  Convent  in  the  suburbs  of  Palermo,  is  one  of 
those  cemeteries,  comnion  in  Sicily,  consisting  of  a  large  sub- 
terraneous space,  clean  and  airy,  divided  into  galleries,  surrounded 
with  niches,  for  the  reception  of  de^d  bodies;  but  this  one  having 
been  represented  as  a  sort  of  exhibition  of  portraits  of  departed 
friends,  I  the  more  partioulai^hr  notice  it.  Previously  to  descending, 
tlie  acolyte  directs  the  ^tt^ntion  of  the  visitors  to  the  pictures  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  the  one  representing  the  death  of  a  good 
man  surrounded  I)y  priests  and  angels ;  the  other,  that  of  a  sinner, 
whose  dying  moments  are  embittered  by  fiends  and  flames;  added 
to  which,  there  is  a  sonnet  between  them,  on  mortal  dissolution ; 
8b  that,  on  the  whole,  the  feelings  are  prepared  for  a  solemn  and 
inournful  spectacle.    On  descending,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
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press  th^  disgust  arising  from  seeipg  the  human  form  so  degradipfily 
caricatured,  m  the  ridlculqus  assemblage  of  distorted  tn^mouea^ 
that  are  here  hung  by.  the  neck  in  hundreds,  with  aspects,  fe^turjfij^ 
and  proportions  so  strangely  altered  by  the  operation  of  drying.^ 
hardly  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  human  beings.  From  their  aifi^x^i 
attitudes,  they  are  rather  calculatea  to  excite  derision,  than  t)ie 
awful  emotions  arising  from  the  sight  of  two  thousand  deceased 
mortaJa,  Thc^re  are  four  long  galieries  with  their  niches  &Ue3L 
besides,  mfi^y  coffins  containing  noblemen  in  court- dresses ;  aofl 
aniong  the  principal  personages  is  a  King  of  Tunis,  who  ^ie4 
in  1620.  At  the  end  of  the  great  corridor  is  an  altar,  with  t^ 
front  fornied  of  human  teeth,  |k:u118  and  bpnest  inlaid  like  a  Idifi^ 
of  mosaic  work.  There  is  a  small  apartment  at  the;  end  .jf£ 
the  gajleries^  which  I  entered,  but  soon  quitted  ,wit^  the  gre^t^t 
nausea,' from  an  exceedingly  c^nsiye  sl^ch;  for  I  found  it 
was  a  dirty  room,  called  uie  oven,  in  which  several  bodies,,  iii 
various  stages  of  putrescence*  ^ere  uo^^rSO^Pg^^c  op^V&^on  ,f^ 
drying.  I  observed,  however,  that  the  friar,  who  accpnipanied  me, 
did  not  appear  to  be  incommoded  either  by  the  sight  or  il^ 
effluvia.'*    P.«7. 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  nineteenth  centuryi  called,  aod 
justly,  ihe  age  of  reason^  should  present  examples  of  the 
gross  superstition  which  Roman  Catholics  delight  to  per^ 
petaale.    At  Messina, 

<<  In  caskets  and  phials,  set  in  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with  cut- 
glass  and  Jewels,  are  preserved  an  arm  of  St.  Paul,  some  blood  of 
St4  Mark,  the  skuU  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  ajnong  other  relics  a 
lock  pf  hair  sent  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  citizens  of  Mi^ssiAa, 
wl^pn  their  deputies  returned  from  Pfdestine  with  the  cel^braJifd 
letter ;  in  which,  after  a  preamble  wishing  them  health  and  )>en^ 
dicUon,  she  expr^^  her  satis£iction  at  their  faith,  and  desires 
to  be  f^rpe^ally  considered  as  the  tutelary  patroness  of  Me<»ina«'' 
P.  120. 

These  stupid  forgeries  are  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  nation; 
and  if,  as  it  has  often  been  confidently  asserted,  the  better 
informed  Catholics  put  no  faith  in  such  buffoonery,  why  do 
they  not  exert  themselves  in  its  suppression?  If  they  ab* 
jure,  as  they  pretend,  the  undue  enthralment  of  priest-craft, 
why  do  they  not  discountenance  Prince  Hohenlohe*s  marvels, 
and  conventual  jugglery? 

The  $iIk-worm  fiouxishies  in  this  climate,  and  is  a  great 
source  of;  occupation  andemplument  to  the  female  peasantry, 
l^hey  are  kept  in  rooms,  ^ith  Ipng  narrow  apertures  in  .t|^ 
wall  to  admit  the  air. 

''In  April,  when  the  eggs  are  on  the  point  of  being  hatcheyl, 
these  slips  or  windows,  are  closed*  and  if  the  jweather  is  not  mild»  a 
slow  fire  is  kept  up;  this  precaution^  however,  is  used  only  while  the 
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eggs  are  quickening;  the  incubation  being  previously  accelerated 
by  the  women  keeping  them  in  their  bosom  by  day,  and  under  their 
pdlows  by  nighty  for  a  few  days  before  their  expected,  animation. 
In  proportion  as  the  caterpillars  are  produced,  leaves  of  the  white 
mulberry  are  strewed  over  them,  upon  which  they  creep :  and  then 
are  placed  in  shallow  baskets,  on  a  kind  of  shelves  constructed  of 
canes,  where  they  undergo  the  changes  of  moulting,  during  which 
they  are  kept  clean,  and  regularly  supplied  with  fresh  leaves.  .  As 
they  are  extremely  voracious,  if  uninjured  by  any  sudden  change 
of  atmosphere,  an  ounce  of  eggs  will  devour,  from  the  time  of 
their  hatching  to  the  third  and  last  casting,  on  an  average,  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  mulberry  leaves.  The  three  changes 
occupy  a  space  of  about  forty  days,  when  they  commence  envelop* 
ing  tnemselves  in  a  cacoon  or  pod.  Some  of  these  cacoons  are 
preserved  for  propagating  the  species,  and  in  about  ten  da3r8  the 
chrysalis,  havmg  undergone  its  last  transformation,  forces  its  way 
through  one  end  of  the  cacoon,  and  issues  forth  a  heavy,  ill-looking 
moth.  The  other  pods  are  placed  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  slow  oven, 
to  kill  the  chrysalis,  and  are  afterwards,  at  leisure,  thrown  into 
coppers  of  hot  water,  for  the  glutinous  particles  by  which  the 
filaments  adhere,  to  be  dissolved:  the  raw  silk  is  then  wound  oflT, 
over  glass-hooks,  upon  reels  made  for  the  purpose.*'    P*  I24i. 

Of  Mount  ^tna,  our  Author  furnishes  some  interesting 
notices,  but  the  subject  is  too  familiar  to  justify  any  lengtbof 
extract.  The  account  of  the  mud  volcano  is  curious  and  not 
generally  known. 

**  Three  or  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Gergente,  and  on  the 
road  towards  Airogond,  is  the  radd  volcano,  called  Maccaluba, 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  *  Makloube,'  or  upndd 
down.  It  consists  of  numerous  little  hillocks  with  craters,  on  a 
kind  of  laree  truncated  cone  of  argillaceous  barren  soil,  with  wide 
cracks  in  m  directions,  elevated  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
surrounding  arid  plain,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  These 
craters  are  continually  in  action  with  a  hollow  rumbling  noise,  and 
by  the  exertion  of  a  subterraneous  force,  they  throw  up  a  fine  cold 
mud  mixed  with  water,  a  little  pertoleum  and  salt,  and  occasionally 
bubbles  of  air  with  a  sulphureous  taint.  The  eruptions  are  more 
violent  in  hot  than  in  rainy  weather,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  outer 
crust  acquiring  a  greater  consistence.  Sometimes  reports,  like 
the  discharge  of  artillery,  are  heard,  and  slight  local  earthquakes 
are  felt;  until,  at  length,  the  whole  is  eased  by  an  ebullition  of  mud 
and  stones,  sometimes  ejected  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet,  though  the  usual  spouts  reach  only  from  a  few  inches  to  two 
or  three  feet,  increasing  in  violence  at  mtervals.    P.  213. 

Another  volcano,  Stromboli,  is  deiscribed  by  Captain 
Smyth  ^'in  good  set  terms;''  and  nowhere  is  the  ventarons 
spirit  of  a  British  seaman  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
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hazardotis  expedition  from  which  (conceiving  the  subject  ond 
of  the  most  interesting  that  appertains  to  natural  phe- 
nomena,) we  shall  make  an  extract. 

'*  The  crater  is  about  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  is  continually  buming»  with  frequent  escplosions, 
and  a  constant  ejection  of  fiery  matter :  it  is  of  a  circular  formi  and 
about  a  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  diameter,  with  a  yellow 
efflorescence  adhering  to  its  sides,  as  to  those  of  ^tna.  When  the 
smoke  deared  away  we  perceived  an  imdulating  ignited  substance, 
which,  at  short  intervals,  rose  and  fell  in  great  agitation ;  and,  when 
swollen  to  the  utmost  height,  burst  with  a  violent  explosion,  and  a 
discharge  of  red.hot  stones,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  accompanied 
with  showers  of  ashes  and  sand,  and  a  strong  sulphureous  smell. 
The  masses  are  usually  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  or 
seventy  to  three  hundred  feet;  but  some,  the  descent  of  which  I 
computed  to  occupy  from  nine  to  twelve  seconds,  must  have  as- 
cended above  a  thousand.  In  the  moderate  ejections,  the  stones 
in  their  ascent  gradually  diverged,  like  a  grand  pyrotechnical 
exhibition,  and  fell  into  the  abyss  again ;  except  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  where  they  rolled  down  in  quick  succession,  after  bounding 
from  the  declivity  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  water.  A  few 
M]  near  us,  into  which,  while  in  their  fluid  state,  we  thrust  small 
pieces  of  money,  as  memorials  for  friends. 

**  I  enjoyed  the  superb  sight  until  nearly  ten  o'clock ;  and,  as  it 
was  uncommonly  dark,  our  situation  was  the  more  dreadful  and 
grand,  for  every  explosion  shewed  the  abrupt  precipice  beneath, 
and  the  foam  of  the  furious  waves  breaking  against  the  rocks  so 
fiur  below  us  as  to  be  unheard ;  while  the  detonations  of  the  volcano 
shook  the  very  ground  we  sat  on.*'    P.  255* 

At  Trapani,  the  ancient  Drepanon,  a  fraternity  was  es- 
tablished abont  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cetatury  under  the 
appellation  of  **  Confraterniti  di  san  PoxjIo^^  on  principles 
similar  to  the  "  Secret  Tribunal,**  once  so  terrible  throughout 
Germany.  Captain  Smyth,  however,  though  he  enters  pretty 
largely  into  the  historical  details  of  the  City  of  Trapani, 
omits  the  mention  of  this  circumstance  altogether.  It  cer*- 
tahily  merited  notice,  if  only  to  introduce  the  judicious  sen<- 
timenta  with  which  a  French  Author  sums  up  his  account  of 
the  traasaction.  **  Such,"  he  observes,  '*  are  the  results  of 
sectarianism  and  anarchy ;  the  fanaticism  of  opinion,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  independance.  The  crime  which  has  generated 
them  is  stifled  by  crimes  *.** 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  our  thanks  to  Captain 
Smyth  for  much  instructive  matter  contained  in  this  vohtme. 

*  ^*  Voyage  d«  Sicile  et  de  quelque?  paities  de  la  Calabre,  en  1791." 
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His  opinJoDS  on  points  oF  antiquai'ian  research  are  generatly 
judicious,  and  advanced  without  any  orer-weening  conceiL 
He  has  displayed  an  active  and  a  well-stored  mind ;  very  con- 
siderable acuteness  of  investigation,  and  a  perseverance  in  the 
attainment  of  bis  object  which  is  infinitely  creditable.  He 
writes  in  a  perspicuous  and  manly  style;  and  if  we  o^qasion- 
ally  discover  a  few  grammatical  inaccuracies  or  ioelegancies, 
we  attribute  them  to  an  accidental  oversight  which  doea  Hot 
at  aU  impeach  the  general  character  of  the  volume. 


I 
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Art.  Vlir.  PeUr  Schlemihl:  from  the  German  of  La- 
motte  FouquL  With  Plates  hy  George  Cruii;kshanh 
12mo.  166  pp.  Qs.Qd.  Whittakers.  1824. 

Peter  Schlemihl  had  a  fortunate  voyage,  and  delivered 
hjs  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  the  wealUiy 
merchant  whose  brother  hadiwritten  in  behalf  of  the  young 
aspirant  to  his  patronage.  Mr.  Jones  was  promenading  his 
magnificent  grounds  with  a  small  company.  Among- thtiii 
was  a  meagre,  pale,  tall,  elderly  man,  in  an  old  fashioned.grey 
taffetan  coat,  who,  without  the  interchange  of  a  single  word, 
appeared  on  all  occasions  to  minister  to  the  Wants  and 
wishes  •  of  Uie  party,  be  they  what  they  might.  A  lady 
pricked  her  finger,  and  immediately  from  his  close-fitting 
breast-pocket  he  produced  a  supply  of  English  court-plaster. 
A  vessel  was  perceived  in  the  offing ;  this  sanicw  pocket  fur- 
nished a  DoUoad's  telescope.  The  turf  felt  damp  durikig  the 
ill  Jresco  nooning,  and  the  wish  for  a  Turkey  carpet  h»A 
scarcely  esQ^i^ed  some  individual's  lips,  before  the  tail,  tbm 
man  drew  one  out  and  spread  it  at  nis  feet  Fanny  ask^ 
for  a  marquee,  and  forth  came  this  also,  canvass,  bars,  topes; 
iron-work  and  all.  Next  followed  three  riding  horses  with 
saddles  and  appurtenances*  If  Peter  Schlemihl  bad  not 
visually  seen  these  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  solemnly 
recorded  them  with  his  pen,  none  of  his  readers  would  be- 
lieve the  narrative. 

ITet  those  before  whonrthese  wonders  occurred,  expressed 
no  surprise,  neither  could  they  tell  Peter  Schlemihl  who  the 
t^l»  thin,  meagre,  pale^  elderly  man  was,  nor  whence  he>oame« 
P^ter,  in  spite  of  his  marvellous  acts,  and  the  air  of  embar- 
rassment and  humility  with  which  they  were  performed,  did 
not  like  bis  look,  and  resolved  to  steal  out  of  his  way,  and  get 
home.     But  this  was  not  his  luck :  in  a  sequestered  part  of 
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the  garden  he  found  the  very  person  whom  he  most  wished  to 
avoid,  unexpectedly  beside  him.  He  approached  with  many 
bows,  and  a  singqlar  request.  He  had  been  strnck,  it  seems, 
with  the  beauty  of  Peter's  shadow  ;  would  he  but  make  him 
a  present  of  it  ? 

Peter  thought  him  crazy ;  but  the  tall  man  followed  up 
the  request  with  a  tempting  offer.  He  had  many  things  in 
his  pocket  which  the  gentleman  might  like,  and  he  deemed 
any  price  too  little  in  exchange.  Jewels,  divining  rods,  man*? 
drake  roots,  change-pennies,  money-extractors,  the  napkins 
of  Rolando's  Squire,  (would  that  we  were  acquainted  with 
that  history !)  Fortunatus's  wishing-oap. — The  last  clenched 
the  bargain, — Done !  The  shadow  was  given  for  the  bag ;  and 
in  Mr.  Cruickshank's  inimitable  frontispiece  we  almost  see  the 
wonderful  dexterity  with  which  the  tall,  thin,  pale,  meagre, 
elderly  gentleman  loosened  it  from  the  ground  from  bead  to 
foot,  lifted  it  np,  rolled  it  together,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Peter  Schlemihl  went  back  to  the  town  light  hearted,  and 
fall  of  glee.  His  pockets  were  lined  and  laden  with  gold, 
and  the  inexhaustible  source  of  future  supplies  was  safe  in 
his  bosom.  He  was  first  roused  from  bis  waking  dreams  of 
assured  wealth  by  a  shrill  old  woman.  ''  Take  care,  Sjr,  take 
care,  you  have  lost  your  shadow ! "  ''  Where  ha;s  the  gentleman 
left  his  shadow  ?  "  cried  the  sentinel  as  he  passed  the  gate ; 
''  Good  heavens,  the  poor  fellow  has  no  shadow,"  said  two 
wenches  within  it;  and  a  hunch-backed  schoolboy  at  last 
drove  him  into  a  hackney  coach  by  observing  that  ^*  respeo^r 
table  people  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  shade ws  with  tbeni 
when  they  go  into  the  sun.'^ 

Alone  ana  in  bis  chamber  Peter  found  to  his  cost  that 
man  is  not  always  pulvis  et  umbra  jointly.  Dust  he  could 
down  with  in  any  quantity,  for  the  bag  bad  no  limit ;  but  he 
looked  in  vain  for  the  accompaniment  of  a  shadow  which  had 
become  a  substantial  want.  For  his  abode  he  chose  a  tavern 
which  faced  the.  North,  and  there  in  a  delirium  of  avarice 
and  possession  he  shook  the  purse  again  and  again  till  he 
rolled  and  wallowed  on  the  overflowing  heaps  of  gold.  Night 
came  on,  and  he  fell  asleep  on  this  most  uncomfortable  mat- 
tress. In  the  morning  he  perceived  the  new  difficulty  in  which 
he  had  involved  himself.  The  purse  refused  to  reingorge  the 
treasure  which  it  had  vomited  forth  so  lavishly ;  no  windows 
opened  on  the  sea ;  and  at  last  with  infinite  toil  and  trouble 
he  succeeded  in  dragging  his  cumbrous  heaps  to  a  large 
cupboard  which  stood  in  a  recess. 

Ck>uld  he  but  again  see  the  man  with  whom  he  had  struck 
his   unprofitable  bargain.     He  described  him   minutely  to 
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Bendel,  his  valet,  and  ordered  him  strictly  to  detain  any  on^ 
who  resembled  him.  Bat  the  tall  man  was  too  canning  for 
the  valet.  He  left  a  message  that  he  was  going  to  cross  the 
sea,  and  that  in  a  year  and  a  day  he  woald  again  seek  out 
Peter^  and  propose  another  arrangement  which  perhaps 
might  be  to  bis  liking*  Bendel  took  the  message  without 
knowing  that  it  was  delivered  by  the  very  man  whom  he  most 
wanted  to  catch. 

Foiled  in  any  immediate  chance  of  an  interview  with  his 
tormentor,  Peter  tried  to  engage  a  painter  to  fnmish  him 
with  a  false  shadow.  It  was  necessary  to  offer  some  excuse 
for  the  loss  of  the  real  original  appurtenance^  and  he  stated 
that  while  travelling  in  Russia  one  hard  winter,  the  cold  was 
so  intense,  that  his  shadow  was  frozen  to  the  ground,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  c^et  it  free.  The  painter  it  seems 
was  awake ;  he  threw  a  piercing  glance  upon  his  customer, 
and  answered  that  the  simplest  and  wisest  determination  for 
him  who  had  no  shadow,  was  never  to  go  into  the  sun.  In 
his  despair  at  this  rebuff,  Peter  made  Bendel  his  confidant; 
and  the  good^youth,  though  shocked  at  the  discovery,  pro- 
mised every  aid  in  his  power  to  his  pitiable  master,  and 
dedicated  all  his  services  to  conceal  the  tremendous  secret. 
Somewhat  relieved  by  this  unexpected  instance  of  self-de- 
Votion,  Peter  recovered  courage  enough  to  mix  in  society, 
though  only  in  shades,  and  during  twilight.  He  again  en^ 
countered  Fanny,  the  nymph  who  had  asked  for  the  marqu^. 
In  her  rich  suitor  there  was  no  fear  that  she  might  recognize 
the  raw  and  bashful  novice  whom  she  had  once  only  seen ; 
and  Peter  was  not  without  hopes  of  a  lover's  success.  In  an 
illuminated  garden,  he  contrived  to  separate  her  from  the 
other  guests.  She  looked  modestly  towards  the  ground  and 
gently  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  when  the  envious 
moon  burst  through  a  cloud  and  shewed  but  one  shadow  fov 
both.  Fanny  swooned  with  affright.  Schlemihl  dashed 
hastily  from  the  garden,  and  by  the  next  morning  was  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  bis  disgrace. 

Bendel  and  another  servant,  Rascal,  who  had  learnt  to 
make  himself  useful  by  his  dexterity,  were  the  sole  com- 
panions of  his  flight.  He  continued  his  journey  into  a  dis- 
tant Kingdom,  and  sending  Bendel  forward  to  procure  a 
fitting  residence,  from  the  sums  which  were  expended  in 
preparation,  and  from  the  mysterious  hints  of  the  arrival  of  an 
illustrious  stranger,  (his  name  was  concealed  for  obviou%  rea- 
sons,) he  was  astonished  on  his  entry  to  the  town  which  he 
had  chosen  for  his  abode,  by  a  long  procession  of  priests, 
virgins,  and  aldermen,  who  hailed  him  with  vivas,  as  their 
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food  Prince- incognito.  He  was  mistaken  for  tlfe  King  of 
^rassia  in  disguise,  and  all  bis  efforts  to  undeceive  his  loyal 
and  simple-hearted  subjects  were  utterly  unavailing.  The 
JEing  of  Prussia's  intended  progress  was  contradicted,  but 
Schlemihl  had  spent  his  money  profusely,  his  f^tes  were 
magnificent^  and  his  condescension  most  truly  regal :  there- 
fore though  no  longer  King  of  Prussia^  he  was  still  a  King, 
-«aye  every  inch  a  King, — though  it  little  mattered,  since 
be  chose  to  keep  on  the  mask,  what  crown  it  was  be  wore. 
And  now  he  fell  seriously  in  love.  It  was  but  a  petite 
amourette  with  Fanny.  A  sort  of  wish  to  discover  whether 
without  a  shadow  any  woman  could  think  him  marriageable. 
But  with  the  good  and  gentle  Mina,  he  fell  heartily  and  ro- 
mantically in  love*  Mina  loved  in  return.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  simple  forest-master,  who  was  astonished  at 
the  good  fortune  of  his  child.  The  marriage  day  was  fixed. 
It  was  to  be  the  morning  after  the  year  and  the  day  had  closed. 
We  have  no  space  to  follow  up  the  catastrophe.  Rascal, 
thie  servant,  by  some  means  discovered  his  master's  secret, 
and  blazoned  it  abroad.  The  Forester  granted  but  three 
days  for  the  chance  of  the  recovery  of  the  shadow^  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  if  Schlemihl  failed  to  place  him- 
seli  *'  i'the  sun,"  Mina  was  to  become  Rascal's  bride ; 
for  he  too  was  a  suitor,  and  he  had  pillaged  his  master 
sufficiently  to  make  good  his  claim. 

Meantime  the  grey-coated  stranger  is  true  to  his  appoint- 
ment. Our  readers  must  have  anticipated  his  real  nature 
ere  this,  and  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  new  request.  Pen, 
blood,  and  parchment  were  all  ready,  and  the  bond  required 
as  the  price  of  the  restitution  of  the  shadow  ran  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words,  "I  hereby  promise  to  deliver  over  my  soul 
Id  the  bearer,  after  its  natural  separation  from  my  body." 
Schlemihl  had  virtue  enough  to  refuse,  or,  as  he  honestly 
allows,  his  personal  antipathy  prevented  him  more  strongly 
than  his  principles  from  signing  the  contract ;  for  he  con« 
sidered  the  tall  elderly  gentleman  to  be  no  better  than  a 
sneaking  scoundrel  and  a  scornful  irritating  imp.  What  the 
gentleman  thought  of  him  in  return,  shall  be  given  in  his  owo 
words. 

'<  <  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Schlemihl,  that  you  so  capriciously  push  away 
die  favours  which  are  presented  to  you ;  but  I  may  be  more  for- 
tunate another  time.  Farewell,  till  our  speedy  meeting!  By  the 
way,  you  will  allow  me  to  mention,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means 
permit  my  purchases  to  get  mouldy ;  I  hold  them  in  special  re- 
gard, and  take  the  best  possible  care  of  them.' 

**  With  this  he  took  my  shadow  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
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dexterous  fliog  it  was  umrolled  and  spread  out  on  the  heaths  on  tb^ 
sanny  side  of  his  feet,  so  thai;  he  stood  between  the  two  attetidaiit 
shadows,  mine  and  his,  and  walked  away ;  mine  seemed  to  belong 
to  him  as  much  as  his  own ; .  it  accommodated  itself  to  all  his  moTe- 
ments  and  all  his  necessities. 

*^  When  I  saw  my  poor  shadow  again  after  so  long  a  separation* 
and  found  it  applied  to  such  base  useSi  at  a  moment  when  for  its 
jiake  I  was  suffering  nameless  anguish,  my  heart  broke  within  me, 
and  T  began  to  weep  most  bitterly.  The  hated  one  walked  proudly 
on  with  his  spoil,  and  linblushingly  renewed  his  proposals. 

"  *  You  may  hare  it — 'tis  but  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  you  will  save, 
too,  your  poor  unhappy  Minafrom  the  claws  of  tne  vagabond ;  save 
her  for  the  arms  of  the  most  honourable  Coiint.  ^Th  but  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  I  say.'  Tears  broke  forth  with  new  violence  I 
but  I  turned  away,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  be  gone. 

**  Bendel,  who  had  followed  my  steps  to  the  present  spot, 
approached  me  full  of  sadness  at  this  instant.  Th^  kind-hearted 
fdiow  perceived  me  weeping,  and  observed  my  shadow,  which  ne 
could  not  mistake,  attached  to  the  figure  of  the  extraordinary,  grey 
unknown  one,  and  he  endeavoured  by  force  to  put  me  in  possessim 
of  my  property ;  but  not  being  able  to  lay  firm  hold  on  this  subtili 
thing,  he  ordered  the  old  man,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to  abanddi- 
what  did  not  belong  to  him.  He,  for  a  reply,  turned  his  back  upcup 
my  well-meaning  servant,  and  nlarched  away.  Bendel  followed 
him  closely,  and  lifting  up  the  stout  black.lhorn  cudgel  which  he 
carried,  required  the  man  to  give  up  the  shadow,  enforcing  the 
command  with  the  strength  of  his  nervous  arm  :  but  the  man,  ac- 
customed perhaps  to  such  encounters,  bowed  his  heftd,  raised  his 
shoulders,  and  walked  silently  and  calmly  over  the  heath,  accom- 
panied by  my  shadow  and  my  faithful  man.  For  a  long  time  I 
heard  the  dull  sound  echoed  over  the  waste.  It  was  lost  at  last  in 
the  distance.     I  stood  alone  with  my  misery  as  before."     P*  S6» 

For  three  days  Schiemihl  wandered  in  despair  over  the 
dreary  heath  on  which  this  interview  had  occnrred.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fourth,  as  he  sat  musing  under  a  rock 
which  sheltered  him  from  the  sun  and  the  betrayal  threat- 
ened by  its  beams,  a  gentle  rustling  approached  him.  He 
saw  no  one,  but  a  shadow,  not  unlike  his  own,  and  without 
an  owner,  passed  by  him  on  the  sand.  A  chase  ensued, 
Schiemihl  gained  upon  the  shadow,  when  it  stopped  and 
turned  suddenly  round. 

**  Like  the  lion  pouncing  upon  his  prey,  I  sprung  forward  upoil^it 
with  a  mighty  effort  to  take  possession.  I  felt  most  unexpect^ljr 
that  I  had  dashed  against  something  which  made  a  bodily  resis- 
tance—I  received  from  an  unseen  power  the  most  violent  th^utft 
which  a  human  being  ever  felt.  The  working  of  terror  was  dread- 
fully acting  within  me ;  its  effect  was  to  close  my  arms  as  in  a  spasm, 
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fo  eeize  on  what  stood  unseen  before  me.  I  staggiered  onwards, 
and  fell  postrate  on  the  ground ;  beneath  me,  on  his  back,  was  a 
man  whom  I  held  fast,  and  who  now  was  visible. 

**  The  whole  afiair  was  now  naturally  explained.  The  man  must 
have  possessed  the  viewless  charm  which  makes  the  possessor,  but 
Hot  his  shadow,  invisible.  He  first  held  it,  and  afterwards  had 
thrown  it  awaj.  I  looked  round,  and  immediately  discovered  the 
shndoff  of  the  invisible  charm -^I  leaped  op  and  sprang  towards 
it«  and  did  not  miss  at  last  the  valuable  spoil  ^unseen,  and  shade w- 
1m8,  I  held  the  charm  in  my  hand."     P.  94. 

Possessed  of  the  secret  of  invisibility  be  hastened  to  the 
.Forester's  garden. 

**  I  walked  into  the  garden,  my  bosom  trembling  with  the  alarm 
of  expectation.  A  laugh  approached  me.  I  shook :  looked  eagerly 
around  me,  but  couM  perceive  nobody.  I  moved  farther  forward, 
and  a  noise  aiS  of  the  pacing  of  human  feet  seemed  near  me.  Still 
I  could  see  nothing — I  thought  my  ears  were  deceived  ;  but  it  was 
qarly»  nobody  was  in  Count  Peter's  arbour — the  garden  was 
empty,  I  rambled  over  the  familiar  paths^  until  I  came  near  to 
Che  mansion.  I  heard  the  same  sound  more  distinctly.  I  sat  down 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  upon  a  bank  immediately  opposite  the  front 
door,  in  a  sunny  spot.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  invisible 
itBp  laughing  insultingly.  The  key  was  turned  in  the  door,  which 
opened,  and  the  forest-master  walked  out  with  papers  in  his  hand. 
I  felt  something  like  a  mist  around  my  eyes— 1  looked  round— ^ 
and,  oh  horrible !  the  man  in  the  grey  coat  was  silting  close  to  me, 
looked  on  me  with  a  satanic  smile.  He  had  drawn  his  wishing-cap 
over  my  head.  At  his  feet  my  shadow  and  his  own  lay  peacefully 
one  against  the  other ;  he  was  playing  carelessly  with  the  well- 
known  parchment  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  while  the  forest- 
master  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  shade  of  the 
arbour,  he  bent  himself  familiarly  to  my  ear^  and  whispered  to  me 
these  words :— ^ 

*'  *  Now^  then,  you  have  at  last  accepted  my  offer,  and  so  we 
1^  two  heads  under  one  cap.  Very  good !  very  good !  But  pray 
give  me  my  charm  again — you  do  not  want  it  any  more,  and  are 
too  honourable  a  man  to  keep  what  does  not  belong  to  you — no 
ttlanks — I  assure  you  I  lent  it  you  from  my  heart.*  He  took  it 
gieiitly  from  my  hand,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  laughed  insultingly  at 
ipe,  and  so  loudly,  that  the  forest-master  looked  round  attracted 
by  the  noise.     I  sat  there  as  if  I  had  been  petriGed. 

•*  *  You  most  agree,'  he  rejoined,  •  that  such  a  cap  is  much  more 
convenient.  It  does  not  cover  its  possessor  alone,  but  his  shadow 
a^,  and  as  many  people  besides  as  he  likes  to  have  with  him. 
IdOok,  now,  to-day  I  get  two  of  ye.'  He  laughed  again.  *  You 
tiidstknow,  Schlemihl,  that  what  is  not  done  by  fair  means  at 
first,  may  be  enforced  at  last;  I  still  thought  you  would  have 
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bought  the  trifle#  Take  back  your  bride  (there  b  yet  timeX  and 
iend  Rascal  to  swing  on  the  gallows ;  that  is  an  easy  matter  while 
while  we  have  a  rope  at  hand.  Hearken,  I  give  you  the  cap  into 
Ae  bargain."'    P.  97. 

Schlemihl  still  refused ;  the  marriage  was  agreed  upoii 
before  his  eyes^  and  all  was  completed  during  a  deep.swoi^ 
into,  which  the  miserable  victim  fell  on  being  convinoed  of 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes. 

Rascal  not  only  had  plundered  his  coffers,  and  depnifed 
^m  of  his  mistress,  but  he  had  denounced  bis  master  to  the 
l^olice  as  a  suspicious  person»  and  only  four  and  twenty  hours 
were  allowed  him  to  quit  the  town,  in  which  he  resided. 
Alone,  in  darkness,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  bf 
Bendel,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  A  foot 
passenger  soon  joined  him ;  he  walked  awhile  by  the  side  of 
the  horse,  and  then  asked  leave  to  throw  his  cloak  over  the 
crupper.  Schlemjhl  silently  bowed  assent,  but  his  coyn- 
panion  continued  to  talk,  and  reasoned  eloquently,  though  in 
•oiiloquy  through  the  whole  night.  When  morning  dawned^ 
Peter,  horror-struck,  perceived  that  it  was  the  man  in  the 
grey  coat; 

No  means  of  escape  offered  themselves.  Their  roads  were 
tbo  same,  for  there  was  but  one,  and  Schlemihl  did  not  dare 
retrace  his  steps.  Besides,  the  old  gentlemen  was  civil,  andj 
pbserving  the  sun  rise,  volunteered  to  lend  Peter  his  own 
shadow  as  a  compagnon  de  voyage* 

**  I  accepted  his  offer.  He  smiled,  and  let  my  shadow  fall  on 
the  ground;  it  took  its  station  upon  that  of  my  horse,  and  cheer* 
ijully  moved  forward.  My  mind  was  in  a  strange  mood.  I  rode  by 
a  body  of  country  people,  who  were  respectfully  making  room,  with 
their  heads  uncovered  as  for  a  wealthy  looking  man.  I  [rode  for- 
t.her,  and  looked  aside  with  eager  eyes  and  beating  heart  from  my 
horsemen  what  was  once  my  shadow ;  but  which  I  had  now  borrowed 
frjom  a  stranger,  aye,  from  an  enemy. 

**  He  came  pn  carelessly  by  my  side,  and  whistled  a  tune— he 
on  fo,ot,  I  on  horseback.  A  dizziness  seized  me,  the  temptation 
was  too  great ;  1  hastily  turped  tfie  reins,  drove  both  spurs  into 
the  horse,  and  thus  went  off  at  full  speed  through  a  cross  road^ 
I  could  not  elope  with  the  shadow,  it  slipped  away  when  the  horse 
started,  and  waited  on  the  road  for  its  lawful  owner.  I  was  obliged 
tp^turn  round,  ashamed;  the  man  in  the  grey  coat,  as  he  uncon- 
ceniedly  finished  his  tune,  began  to  laugh  at  ipe,  and  filing 
|he  shadow  again  in  its  place,  informed  me  it  would  only  stick  to 
ipe^  and  reinain  with  , me,  when  I  had  properly  and  lawfully  become 
•  ppssess^d'pfit."     p.  .122.         ••  .  '    J    z^ 

-    For  many  a  long  day  this  hatefal  communion  wad  mam* 
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tamed.  The  grey-coated  gentlcunaOf  with  all  the  cold  and 
cutting  sarcasm  of  his  fellow-labonrer  and  friend  Mephistoi- 
philus,  continued  to  urge  Schlemihl  for  his  signature;  and 
SchlemibI,  though  abhorring  his  comrade,  and  dreading  the 
reiteration  of  the  demand,  bore  with  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
loan  of  his  shadow.  At  length  his  patience  was  exhat^sted. 
We  five  the  parting  scene,  if  it  be  only  that  we  may  notice 
anfytner  triumph  of  Mn  Cruickshank's  burin.  The  skin  pe^ 
liste,  which  once  encircled  Mr.  Jones's  rich  carcase,  aiid 
which  the  grey  man  exhibited  at  his  finger^s  ends,  is  a  miaster- 
piece  of  the  ludicro  sublime. 

**  *  Did  Mr.  Jones  give  you  his  signature?'  He  smiled : — *  With 
so  good  a  friend  it  was  not  necessary/ — ^^  Where  b  he— where  ? 
By  heavens  I  will  know  !'  He  put  his  hand  slowly  into  his  pocket, 
and  drew  out  by  the  hair  the  pale  and  ghastly  form  of  Thomas 
Jones*  Its  blue  and  deadly  lips  trembled  with  the  dreadful  words : 
*  Justo  judicio  Dei  Judicatus  sum^  Juslo  judicio  Dei  condemnatui 
9um»*  I  was  horror-struck — ^I  dashed  the  clinking  purse  hastily 
into  the  aWss,  and  uttered  these  last  words,  *  I  conjure  thee,  in  tlie 
juune  of  God,  monster,  begone,  and  never  again  appear  before 
these  eyes.'  He  rose  up  with  a  gloomy  frown,  and  vanished  in- 
stantaneously behind  the  dark  masses  of  rocks  which  surrounded 
that  wild  and  savage  place."     P.  131. 

Thus  far  Lamotte  Fonqu6  has  written,  as  he  for  the  m6st 

fart  has  written  before,  with  singular  power  and  originality, 
f  the  present  story  be  not  as  touching  as  that  most  exquisite 
of  all  tales  Ondine,  it  fully  equals  it  in  wildness  of  concep- 
tion, and  dexterity  of  management.  And  hitherto  we  follow 
^im  with  an  inability  to  lay  down  his  pages.  The  con- 
clusion is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  commencement,  and  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  rapid  abstract  of  it. 
Schlemihl  bought  a  pair  of  old  boots  at  a  village  fair,— they 
turned  out  to  be  the  well-known  seven-leaguers,  and  with 
them  he  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  On  one 
occasion  he  canght  a  fever.  On  waking  from  hi9  delirium^ 
he. found  himself  in  an  hospital  named  after  himself,  Schle* 
mihliumt  and  endowed  by  the  charity  of  Bendel.  Mina  had 
been  left  a  widow  by  the  sore  process  of  the  law,  which  had 
required  the  life  of  Rascal,  and  her  hours  were  employed  in 
the  pious  oGBce  of  attendance  upon  the  sick.  Without  be- 
traying himself,  Schlemihl  recognized  the  benevolent  pair ; 
and  on  his  recovery  resumed  his  boots  and  his  travels,  in 
both  of  which,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he  is  stili 
to  be'  found. 

The  translator,  in  his  preface,  afiEirms  that  this  story  is  a 
moral  one,  that  the. lesson  which  it  contaittf  is  obvious,  mmi 
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jthat  he  therefore  leaves  it$  deveUpemeiit  to  his  readers*  Wf . 
are  boand  to  believe  bim,  bat  we  have  not  enough  sagacUy 
|o  discover  the  moral.  If  or  do  we  qu^rel  with  his  tale  on 
tb^t  account.  Imagination  demands  and  will  take  to  itself  ao 
Uttle  licence ;  and  the  writer  who  determines  to  combine  the 
sportiveness  of  an  innocent  but  wayward  fancy,  with  the  qur 
bending  rigidity  of  a  fixed  and  definite  moral,  is  often  i^- 
daced  to  most  pitiable  shifts  without  compassing  his  object 
As  long  as  no  offence  is  given  to  sound  and  honest  feeling", 
it  is  better  to  write  vaguely  than  vapidly  :  and  religion  and 
virtue  have  seldom  found  more  deadly  enemies  than  among 
the  demure  and  the  dull,  who  with  the  most  provoking  sneal 
Imve  dome^imes  unwittingly  taken  op  arms  in  their  behalf. 
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Art.  IX.  Tfu  Captivity,  Sufferings,  and  Escape,  of  James 
.  Seurry,  yoho  was  detained  a  Prisoner  during  Ten  Years 
in  the  Dominions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib.  Written 
^  by  Himself.    12mo.  268  pp.    4*.     Fisher.    1824. 

Jt  would  be  difficult  to  say  howy  according  to  the  notion  of 
the  publisher  q{  these  Memoirs,  ''  the  cause  of  humanity"  is 
to  be  promoted  by  their  delivery  to  the  press ;  for  a  moro 
substantial  tale  of  horrors  we  never  perased.  As  far  as  a 
narrative  of  grievous  suffering  under  atrocious  cruelty  may  be 
supposed  **  to  purge  the  mind  of  fear  and  terror,"  this  tale^ 
however  conforms  to  the  rule  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  thus,  per- 
bfips,  humanity  may  be  adva.nced  by  it.  For  the  sake  of  i^ 
author  we  should  r^'oice  if  we  could  believe  that  it  was  only 
an  "  imitation ;''  but  the  events  which  he  records  appear  to 
liave  been  too  real. 

With  ^e  adventures  of  James  Scurry  previous  to  ijfkp 
main  subject  of  this  volume  his  readers  are  not  likely  to  ,be 
innch  interested,  and  we  therefore  shall  dismiss  them  briefly. 
He  went  to  sea  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  the  year  1781, 
when  about  fifteen,  the  ship  Hannibal  of  50  guns,  to  which 
l^e  belonged,  was  captured  by  the  French.  On  board  the 
vessel  which  took  him  he  suffered  fewer  hardships  than  hifi 
brethren  in  captivity ;  for  he  attracted  the  notice  and  regard 
qf  an  officer,  who  obtained  permission  for  him  to  sleep  on  tt^^ 
poop,  and  some  other  little  privileges  of  no  small  importance 
y^  a  prjsopef  •  la  consequence  of  illnesis  this  officer  was  sent 
^^^  thpr^  pgi  jjqpgle,  ^t  ^faa^o^bar,  apd  he  begged  ti^d^ 
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tkongh  wttbobt  snceess,  that  Souny  ihigirt  acccMnpmiy  him. 
Tfafe  ship  was  two  miles  from  shore  and  there  was  a  beary 
sorf,  but  the  boy  determined  to  attempt  to  rejom  bis  friend 
and  patroh.  At  night  he  stole  softFjr  from  his  birth  on  fbe 
hteticoop,  gained  the  mizzen-chains,  and  lowered  himself  into 
tbe  water  by  the  main  sheet. 

''  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  in,  I  swam  under  her  stern,  and  id* 
slaatAy  dived»  goiog  under  as  far  as  I  could^  ia  order  to  eludd  the 
vigilaace  of  the  watch  on  the  poop:  the  darkness  of  the  night 
favoured  me  much,  for  when  I  came  up,  I  could  scarcely  see  the 
skip ;  and  in  this  case  I  was  well  assured  they  could  not  see  me.  I 
had  nothing  dbout  me  but  a  silk  handkerchief  with  two  rupees,  idi 
my  treasure,  tied  up  in  the  corner;  this  article  was  ^ry  injurious 
to  me,  for  as  I  had  a  side  wind  to  cope  with,  it  would  frequently  blow 
over  my  face>  and  cause  me  to  turn  my  back  to  the  sea  till  1  got  it 
righted  again ;  nor  could  I  by  any  means  untie  it,  though  I  oflten 
tried.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  stretched  towards  the  shore ; 
there  was  a  Moor  ship  about  half  the  distance,  which  vessel  I 
reached  within,  I  suppose,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms^  and  here  1  had 
hopes,  of  restmg ;  but  here  ^  my  exertions  proved  fruitless,  owing 
to.  the- handkerchief  about  my  neck»  I  conclude  I  must  have  been- 
uader  her  counter  for  at  least  ten  minutes ;  and  whea  I  could  gaitii 
a  yard  or  two  the  handkerchief  would  be  blown  over  my  face :  here 
i  nearly  exhausted  my  strength,  without  gaining  my  point,  and  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  hopes  I  had  entertained^ 
of  resting,  turning  my  back  to  the  wind>  and  treading  water  in  order 
to  recruit  my  strengths 

*^  I  was  soon  astern  of  this  ship^  and  knew  not  what  tO:  do;  in 
ftct,  \  could  do  but  one  thing,  and  that,  was,  to  go.  the  way  the  wind 
and  tide  drove  me ;  I  knew  there  were  many  vessels  inside  the 
French  fleet,  and  as  I  considered  myself  iii  the  direciii^n  of  thiem,  I. 
was  not  without  hope.  Twenty  minutes,  or  thereabout^  brought 
me  alongside  of  a  large  ship ;  I  swam  astern  of  her»  keeping  as  neai^ 
as  I  co^ld,  where,  to  my  no  small  consdlation,  I  found  a  boat:  I 
got  hold  of  the  gunwale,  and,  after  resting  myself  some  time,  nfade 
a  Sufficient  effort  to  see  a  man,  in  her  stem-sheet,  asleep) ;  I  called^ 
te  awoke,  and  with  the  utmost  hunmnity  hauled  me  into  the  boat; 
Here;  thank  kind  Providence,  I  found  a  resting-place ;  and  afker  a^ 
#htle  I  proposed  to  this  merci^l  man  (for  such-I  found  hiin)  to  go  on 
beard ;  he  immediately  hauled  the  boat  under  the  ship's  stem,  and 
wijth  his  assistance  I  got  up  the  ladder,  walked  to  the  waist;,  and  sat 
dawn  on  the  booms;  but  I  very  shortly  was  saluted  with  a  volley  o€ 
gatba  from  the  mate,  wbo  was  apprised  of  an  English  boy  beijiig  ia 
^jasbip.  I  was  not  sixteen  years  oldat  this  time,  but  it  would  avail 
Q^ing  with  this  monster  in  human  shape :  my  naked  condition,  a^ 
dark  night,  a  rough  sea,  and  a  coast  inifested  with  ferocious  sharks, 
^  )de  no  impression  ob  this  brute,  for  I  cannot  give  hiai  the  appel* 
iim  (^  nmxd.    I' solicited,  I  entreated/ to  stay  i  a  few  n^inutet 
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loi^ger ;  but  it  was  unavailable,  for  he  swore  if  I  did  not  intfaoidy ' 
leave  the  ship  he  would  throw  me  overboard !  This  roused  me  ta  a 
state  of  desperation ;  I  called  him  a  monster,  ran  to  the  gangway, 
and  sprang  into  the  sea.  Judge  of  this  wretch,  reader,  when  I  in- 
form you  he  threatened  to  throw  a  six-pound  shot  at  me  when  in 
the  water!  I  fear  the  poor  merciful  man  in  the  boat  was  punished 
for  his  kindness  to  me ;  but  surely  '  there  is  another  and  a  better 
world!' 

*^  Once  more  I  had  to  contend  with  the  watery  element :  it  still  re- 
mained dark,  and  blew  fresh.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  unk- 
ing my  handkerchief  in  the  boat,  and  tying  it  round  my  waist. 
The  ship  I  had  just  left  was  a  small  Danish  East  Indiaman,  and  I 
knew,  by  her  situation,  that  there  was  another  about  three  quarten 
of  a  mile  in  her  wake ;  this  thought  animated  and  gave  me  hopes. 
I  had  no  great  cause  for  exertion,  the  wind  and  tide  being  both  in 
my  favour.  The  day  was  now  breaking,  and  seeing  the  ship,  I 
swam  alongside  of  her.  The  men  were  beginning  to  wash  decks, 
and  on  perceiving  me  they  threw  out  a  rope,  which  I  laid  hold  of; 
Uiey  hauled  me  about  a  yard  from  the  water,  but  not  possessing 
strength  enough,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  letting  go ;  they  inr. 
mediately  made  a  running  bowline  knot,  and  threw  it  to  me;  this  I 

S»t  under  my  arms,  when  they  drew  me,  to  my  great  joy,  onboard, 
ere  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  humanity ;  but 
my  comforts  were  transient.  After  being  refreshed  with  the  best 
they  had,  I  was  put  into  the  carpenters  cot:  my  recent  exertions 
soon  helped  me  to  sleep  ;  but  a  few  minutes  after  I  was  awoke,  and 
informed  that  a  French  barge  was  making  direct  for  the  ship  I  was 
then  in,  and  I  soon  saw  she  was  from  the  ship  that  I  swam  from, 
Le  Flemand  of  50  guns ;  this  to  me  was  alarming  indeed.  I  was  hnr. 
vied  down  the  fore^hold  by  these  humane  Danes,  and  stowed  uwej 
.  between  the  cable  and  the  deck,  and  I  thqpght  all  was  well,  for  their 
search  would  have  been  in  vain ;  but  the  mate  betrayed,  me  to  the 
Firench  lieutenant,  who  desired  him  to  produce  me ;  he  learnt  where 
I  was,  and  ordering  me  on  deck,  I  was  obliged  to  obey."    P.  S5» 

.  After  being  six  months  a  prisoner  on  board  ship,  he  and 
about  500  others  were  landed  at  Cuddalore,  and  having  been 
delivered  up  by  the  French  Admiral  to  Hyder  Ali,  they  were 
marched  to  Cbillembroom,  one  of  the  tyrant's  strong  forts. 
The  miseries  of  their  con^nement  were  great,  and  these  were 
soon  much  increased  by  the  detection  of  a  party  in  an  attempt 
to  escape.  Lieutenant  Wilson,  the  leader,  was  severely 
flogged  with  tamarind  twigs,  and  after  having  his  back  plas- 
ieired  with  sugar,  was  exposed  to  the  sun.    The  remaining 

Jrisoners  were  immediately  ironed  and  placed  in  a  strong 
old  under  a  donble  guard.  Two  months  elapsed  in  this  con- 
.dition:  th^y  were  then  marched  in  copples  to  Bangalore: 
lifeyeiriBil  liaa  no  'dHoes;  after  reaching  the  ground  od^  ^^p^^ 
"IBey'w^ere  tb  ^leep,  thejr  were  often  kept  many  hours  witnont 
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ibody  and  if  overpowered  by  fatigue  they  attempted  to  snatch 
a  short  repose,  they  were  roused  by  repeated  blows  from  the 
butts  of  musquets. 

At  Bangalore  fifty  two  English  boys,  the  eldest  seventeen, 
tiie  youngest  only  twelve,  were  drafted  into  one  body  from 
various  prisons.  They  were  first  carefully  searched  and  de- 
prived of  their  knives  and  soissars ;  they  were  then  indulged 
with  a  larger  proportion  and  a  better  kind  of  food  than  hitherto 
had  been  allowed  them  ;  and  with  the  help  of  their  mouths, 
their  fingers,  and  a  tile,  they  contrived  to  separate  the  legs  of 
mutton  which  were  thrown  to  them.  They  were  informed 
that  as  they  were  high  in  the  estimation  of  Hyder,  and  here- 
after were  to  be  considered  as  his  children,  they  must  be  re- 
moved to  the  Capital.  Nine  days  were  passed  in  the  journey 
from  Bangalore  to  Seringapatam ;  but  the  marches  were  easy 
and  the  food  was  abundant.  For  a  month  after  their  arrival 
this  kindness  was  continued ;  but — TimeoDanaos — a  renegadb 
European,  Dempster,  a  deserter  from  the  Bengal  artillery. 
Boon  made  his  appearance  and  explained  the  termination 
which^was  approaching.  Barbers  and  Madagascar  Geti$e$f 
(mea  kept  to  exhibit  feats  of  strength  and  agility)  w^re  called 
in,  and  in  two  honrs  all  the  boys,  at  least  outwardly^  became 
Mohammedans.    One  only  died  in  consequence. 

Another  rite  which  is  new  to  ns  was  administered  a  few 
weeks  afterwards. 

«  Four  large  coffers  vi^re  brought  into  the  square,  accompanied 
by  facquars  or  priests,  wbrstards  or  schoolmasters,  and  a  religious 
tTain,-~to  consummate  the  business,  and  make  us  genuine  children 
of  the  Prophet.  Each  copper  would,  at  least,  contain  one  hogs« 
head  and  a  half  of  water,  which  was  made  unusually  warm.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this,  was,  as  we  understood  afterwards,  that  we 
had  eaten  a  great  quantity  of  pork  in  our  time,  and  consequently 
were  very  unclean.  Here  was  no  small  diversion  for  idle  spectators, 
to  see  us  jump  out  of  the  coppers  half  scalded ;  the  facquars  in  the 
.midst  of  their  prayers,  suspending  their  ceremonies,  and  joining  the 
.guards  in  running  after  and  bringing  us  back ;  for,  by  the  time  two 
were  taken,  they  would  be  in  pursuit  of  two  more,  who  had  made 
their  escape  from  this  terrific  ordeal.  In  this  we  found  some  advan- 
'tage ;  for  during  our  short  absence  the  water  naturally  cooled,  so 
that  we  copid  at  length  stay  in  it  until  the  prayers  were  finished  by 
the  priests.  This  continued  three  days  successively,  in  conjunction 
with  the  confused  prayers  of  the  facquars,  the  threats  of  the  guards, 
•and  our  own  apprehensions  at  this  mode  of  scalding.  These  pre- 
parations and  performances  being  ended,  we  \V^re  hailed  as  the 
ohildren  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  favoorites  of  the  Nabob/*   P.  ^S. 

*  *  Not  many  months  after  this  proselytism  Hyder  Ali  died. 
''nil  diiiie^e  ij^as  a^  ute^aled  bftck>  and  Sipnrry  mentidns  tlwt 
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it- was  reported'  in  Seringapatam  (fhoagh  he  by  no  meau 
Yooohes  for  the  fact,)  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  seYoral 
criminals  were  pat  to  death  at  different  times  in  order  thai 
their  livers  might  be  applied  to  the  sore.  On  the  accession 
of  Tippoo  Saib  the  boys  were  formed  into  a  Company,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  Dempster.  This  apostate  is 
accused  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  their  subsequent  miseriei • 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents*  and  had  officiated  m 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  at  Gibraltar. 

'  A  singular  and  characteristic  ceremony  attended  Tippoo's 
first  visit  to  his  father's  mausoleum.  As  he  entered  the  gate 
called  Gangam,  he  passed  between  an  ox  and  a  man^  and  the 
head  of  each  was  lopped  off  at  the  same  moment.  The  boyi 
were  now  incorporated  with  four  battalions  of  slaves*  and 
were  daily  subject  to  the  ill  usage  of  Dempster.  On  Qn0 
occasion,  having  been  kept  eight  and  forty  hours  without 
food,  they  complained  in  a  body  to  the  Governor.  Care  had 
been  taken  to  prejudice  him  with  a  belief  that  they  intended 
to  attempt  his  person.  They  were  surrounded  by  Sepoya, 
bound  with  their  hands  behind  them,  and  the  ropes  having 
been  tightened  by  the  application  of  the  knee  of  a  strong  man 
between  their  shoulders,  they  were  dragged  ignominionsly  to 
prison.  Their  shoulders  were  almost  dislocated^  and  many 
bore  the  marks  on  their  arms  for  years.  The  skin  of  our' 
breasts,  says  Scurry  in  his  strong  and  simple  language,  was 
tight  like  a  drum-head,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  humanity 
of  the  durga  (serjeant,)  who  at  his  own  great  risk,  slackened 
the  ropes  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  very  few  could  have 
survived  till  morning.  The  next  day  they  were  untied,  tkeir 
beads  were  shaved  again,  their  ears  were  bored,  they  wetk 
branded  with  a  slave's  mark,  and  forbidden  on  paiji  of  severe 
punishment  from  addresising  each  other  in  English. 

Of  the  English  military  officers  whom  Scurry  saw  about 
this  time  at  Seringapatam,  Colonel  Bailey  was  supposed  to 
be  afterwards  poisoned.  Captain  Rumney,  Lieutenants 'Praser 
and  Sampson  were  known  to  have  had  their  throats  cu,t  $^t 
Mysore.  General  Matthews  was  poisoned  in  milk>  but  the 
operation  of  the  drug  being  too  slow  he  was  in  the  end  di^r 
pfitched  by  the  butt  ends  of  firelocks.  Before  his  death  be 
wrot^  a  statement  of  his  having  been  poiiioned,  and  bif 
knowledge  of  the  short  time  he  had  to  live,  on  the  bottom  of 
foqr  pewter .  dishes  which  he  scratched  with  a  fork  or  nalL 
He  added,  that  he  had  borrowed  for  the  support  of  his  army 
880,000  rupees  from  the  Malabar  Christians,  and  he  reqnesled 
i^yMlSturopean  \ii%<^  whose  baQd^'thipi  writing  might  ffd}  to 
eonvey  the  information  wbieh  it  eontained  to  any  of  t^ 
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Bfitish  Pre^ideiiGiea.  The  dishes  were  omrried  to  the  Cre* 
iernor>  and  it  happened  that  Scnrrj  was  selected  te  decipher 
the  inscriptions  to  him.  Scurry  ever  after  accused  himself 
of  having  unwillingly  brought  destruction  upon  the  Malabar 
Christians  by  revealing  their  secret.  Tippoo,  enraged  at  the 
assistance  which  they  had  furnished  to  the  English,  invaded 
Uieir  territories :  30)000  victims  of  different  sexes  and  age9 
were  driven  into  Seringapatam.  Such  of  them  as  were  fit  to 
bear  arms  were  circumcised  and  formed  into  battalions. 

*'  Their  daughters  were  many  of  them  beautiful  ghls^  and 
Tippoo  was  determined  to  have  them  for  his  seraglio ;  but  this  they 
refused ;  and  Mysore  was  invested  by  his  orders,  and  the  four 
battalions  were  disarmed  and  brought  prisoners  to  Seringapatam. 
Ilhis  being  done,  the  officers  tied  their  hands  behind  them.  Th# 
chumbarsy  or  sandal-makers,  were  tlien  sent  for,  and  their  noset^* 
ears  and  upper  lips,  were  cut  off;  they  were  then  mounted  on  asses, 
their  faces  towards  the  tail,  and  led  through  Petaw,  with  a  wretch 
before  them  proclaiming  their  crime.  One  fell  from  his  beast,  and 
expired  on  the  spot  through  loss  of  blood.  Such  a  mangled  and. 
bloody  scene  excited .  the  compassion  of  numbers,  and  our  hearts 
were  ready  to  burst  at  the  inhuman  sight.  It  was  reported  that. 
Tippoo  relented  in  this  case,  and  I  rather  think  it  tn:^e,  as  he  never 
gave  any  further  orders  respecting  their  women.  The  twenty-six 
that  survived  were  sent  to  his  different  arsenals,  where^  afler  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  I  saw  several  of  them  lingering  out  a  most  mi- 
serable existence  *.*'     P.  1  OS. 

Tippoo  was  indiscrimiiiate  in  his  eraelties.  Tbe  slightest 
^flTence  or  supposed  offence  was  punished  with  mutilations  or 
death ;  and  not  unfrequently  two  or  three  hundred  noses  and 
tftrs  were  exhibited  in  the  public  market  plaoe.  Many  of  tbe 
ihip-inechai)ics  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  from  th^ 
English  were  brought  down  to  Seringapatam  and.  employed 

*  <«  No  doubt,  many  of  tbem  sufvived  the  ^lownfsU  of  Tippoo*  and  I  sh«uki. 
liave  beeif  proud  to  h^r  that  the  Corapaay  bad  done  sometiung  for  those  bMv# 
unfortunate  men,  and  particularly  so,  as  all  their  miseries  originated  from  an 
ftiglish  treneral.— The  prison  from  whence  the  Malabar  Christians  were  brought  tfi' 
Iwra  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  for  sefbsing  their  daughters-  when  Tippoade* 
ipiaiided  tliem  for  his  seraglioy  was  a  horrid  dismal  hole  which  we  named  the. 
]QiaU»  as  there  was  an  image  considerably  larger  than  life,  of  that  au^roal,  ou  the 
building,  which  was  originally  designed  for  an  Hindoo  place  of  worship,  butbj 
Tippoo  -converted  into  a  dungeon.  This  prison  we  frequently  passed^  and  ex- 
jMcted,  sooner  or  later,  to  occupy  some  part  of  it.  Yery  ff  w  who  were  to  an* 
loftiinat^  as  to  be  confined  here,  escaped  with  less  punishroest  than  tbe  loss  o^ 
their  nose  and  ears.  The  chumbarsi  by  whom  this  operation  was  performed,  artf 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Mohammedans,  and,  on  that  account,  they  were  con- 
s||Bed  to  this  office ;  and  such  was  tbeir  brutality  that  .t^^y  freqnjeptly  cut  (or 
tawed,  rather)  the  upper  lip  off  with  t)ie  nose,  leaving  the  poor  unfortunate;^ 
wretch  a  pitiable  object,  to  ^in  oat  a  most  miserable  exiitencie,  bdn^'alw,syi 
to  Tipjpoo's  ftrsenak»  lo  bard  labour  on  m  s«an|y  «UoiMiic«." 
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iii:tiie  arsenal,  and  most  of  them  from  time  to  time  weve 
deprived  of  their  ears  and  noses,  if  not  of  their  lives.  A 
^erjeant-major  in  the  Company's  service  on  one  occasion 
W^Qsed  himself  by  taking  a  sketch  of  the  sarroandingscenerVf 
find  for  this  crime  himself  and  eight  others  belonging  to  his 
party  were  hanged  on  the  same  tree.  Among  the  rest  Demp* 
ster  met  with  his  doe,  and  his  fate  was  a  source  of  joy  to' 
.  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  he  had  persecuted.  For  some 
cause  which  is  not  stated  he  was  piked  to  death  in  his  hnt. 
In  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  prisoners,  nine  large  tiger- 
cages,  each  tenanted  by  a  large  animal  (one  of  which  was 
coal  black)  taken  in  the  Cnrakee  jungles,  were  placed  op- 
posite the  Treasury.  Before  them  the  English  were  fre- 
quently paraded,  and  in  the  short  space  of  four  months  three 
of  the  Sultan's  principal  officers,  his  postmaster-general, 
bis  paymaster-general,  and  another,  were  thrown  to  them  smd 
devoured. 

**  Amongst  numerous  other  instruments,  he  had  a  wooden  horsCf. 
of  a  full  size,  resembling  those  adopted  for  his  cavalry,  curiously 
i^d  infernally  contrived,  on  the  saddle  of  which  were  nine  rows  m, 
sharp  spikes,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  machine 
was  moved  by  springs ;  and  as  soon  as  the  culprit  mounted,  the 
horse,  by  some  mechanism,  would  rear  on  his  hind  legs,  and  then, 
falling  with  a  jerk  on  his  fore  feet,  the  spikes  would  enter  the 
posteriors  of  the  rider.  The  time  of  riding  was  proportioned  to 
the  crime ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  of  his  horsemen  rode  this 
machine  with  such  dexterity  as  to  avoid  the  spikes, — in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  pardoned.  I  have  oft-times  seen  the  herse,  witlt 
its  furniture,  &c,  but  never  saw  a  culprit  on  his  back,  though  I 
was  at  Seringapatam  at  the  time  that  several  were  punished  that 
way.  It  was  removed  when  Lord Cornwallis  took  possession. of 
Bangalore. 

<*  But  his  most  common  mode  pf  punishment  was,  that  of 
drawing  to  death  by  the  elephant^s  feet ;  the  manner  of  which  was 
as  follows :  the  poor  wretches  (for  several  were  drawn  at  one  time) 
Ihrst  had  their  arms  tied  behind  them,  above  the  elbows,  and  then 
a  rope  put  about  the  small  of  their  legs,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
elephant^s  foot.  This  being  done,  the  criminals  stood  with  th^ 
backs  towards  the  elephant's  posteriors,  waiting  sometimes  an  hour 
for  an  order  for  their  execution.  The  distance  they  stood  from  the 
beast  was  about  six  yards,  and  the  first  step  the  elephant  took 
would  throw  the  poor  unfortunates  on  their  faces ;  thus  they  would 
be  dragged  over  rough  and  smooth  ground  till  dead,  and  with  no 
faces  left"    P.  111. 

'  '  * '  •  •-•, 

The  Brahmins,  if  they  happened  to  be  in  lucrative  situationii 
sf  ere^9po^ti^tly jfu^j^ot  to  plnpder  and  tortpre.  ,  They  iver^e 
fiji^eteiSl  ^^  mi  w)4te  nod^r. the  lashed. ttM^ 
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stock  with  needles.  If  they  still  persisted  id  conceal- 
iBg  their  wealthy  which  in  many  cases  was  only  imaginary, 
tbey  were  led  into  the  large  pagoda  yard,  inclosed  in  cages  of 
iron,  and  fed  with  half  a  pound  of  rice,  and  a  certain  qaantitv 
oTsalt  a  day,  withoat  one  drop  of  water.  .  "  In  this  situation, ' 
adds  Scarry,  "  I  have  seen  them,  vnth  their  souls  looking 
Herough  their  eyes:**  after  lingering  a  few  days  they  expired 
in  agonies. 

The  prisoners  were  now  provided  with  wives.  A  troop 
of  black  girls,  few  exceeding  eleven  years  of  age,  who  witli 
tiieir  relations  had  been  expelled  by  Hyder  from  the  Camatic, 
were  driven  en  masse  into  the  English  quarter.  The 
captives  were  ordered  to  fall  into  rank  and  tile  ;  a  girl  was 
placed  between  each,  and  as  cliance  thus  allotted  them,  they 
were  afterwards  more  formally  assigned  by  the  priests. 
The  one  who  fell  to  Scurry's  share  was  a  native  of  Arcot. 
He  had  two  children  by  her,  and  speaks  of  her  as  a  model  of 
tenderness  and  affection. 

.-  Tippoo  was  quite  a  fancy  man,  and  as  fond  of  the  sports  of 
the  ring  as  any  of  our  own  P.  C.  amateurs.  Sometimes 
thirty  or  forty  pair  of  rams  were  matched  together  :  then  the 
getiees  whom  we  have  before  described. 

'*  They  had  on  their  right  hands  the  woodguamootie,  or  four 
steel  talons,  which  were  fixed  to  each  back  joint  of  their  fingers, 
and  had  a  terrific  appearance  when  their  fists  were  closed.  Their 
heads  were  close  shaved,  their  bodies  oiled,  and  they  wore  only  a 
pair  of  short  drawers.  On  being  matched,  and  the  signal  given 
from  Tippoo,  they  began  the  combat,  always  by  throwing  the 
flowers,  which  they  wear  round  their  necks,  in  each  other's  faces  4 
watching  an  opportunity  of  striking  with  the  right  hand,  on  which 
they  wore  this  mischievous  weapon,  which  never  failed  lacerating 
the  flesh,  and  drawing  blo^d  most  copiously.  Some  pairs  would 
dose  instantly,  and  no  matter  whiph  was  under,  for  the  gripe  was 
the  whole ;  they%ere  in  general  taught  to  suit  their  holds  to  their 
opponents  body,  with  every  part  of  which,  as  far  as  concerned 
mem,  they  were  well  acquainted.  If  one  got  a  hold  against  which 
his  antagonist  could  not  guard,  he  would  be  the  conqueror ;  they 
would  frequently  break  each  other's  legs  and  arms;  and  if  any 
way  tardy,  Tippoo  had  means  of  infusing  spirit  into  them,  for  there 
wore  always  two  stout  fellows  behind  each,  with  instruments  in 
their  hands  that  would  soon  put  them  to  work.  They  were 
ebliged  to  fight  as  long  as  Tippoo  pleased,  unless  completely 
erippled  ;  and  if  they  behaved  well,  they  were  generally  rewarded 
with  a  turban  and  shawl,  the  quality  being  according  to  their 
mmtr    P.  152. 

'.  0«k]de  the  Circus  in  wbii^  these  gladiators  exfai)nted»  wiis 
|«ce^  a  man  on  lofty  stilts  in  the  British   Eitet'  TiMia 
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Gompasy^  aniforni*  His  occupation  was  to  take  smff 
tobacco,  and  to  seem  intoxicated ;  and  the  object  was  to  biir* 
lesqae  the  English  io  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  After  the 
G^tiees,  tigers  and  bnfialoes  were  introduced  in  boxes.  Naai 
the  top  of  a  pole^  about  sixty  feet  bigh^  a  man  stood  widi 
a  rope  which  pnlldd  open  the  door  of  the  cage.  The  tiger 
was  then  started  with  rockets,  and  Scarry  saw  one  who  madfo 
'  two  desperate  attempts  to  reach  th^  man  on  the  pole,  which  to 
his  great  terror  ke  very  nearly  accomplished  !  I  Another  tig^r, 
thoQgh  chained,  defeated  nine  bnfialoes,  each  of  which  would 
have  been  on  ofer-match  for  the  fiercest  European  biriL' 
Some  of  the  smaller  tigers  were  let  loose  singly  on  the  pike^* 
mAQ ;  one  with  more  than  twenty  pikes  in  his  body  broke 
them  and  sprang  over  the  heads  of  his  opponents,  killing  one 
and  woanding  two  others.  In  the  end  the  elephants  were 
ordered  in  to  tramiple  upon  the  dead  and  wounded  tigers,  a 
task  which  they  performed  with  great  reluctance ;  for  the 
stoutest  elephant  always  seemed  uneasy  at  a  tiger.  These 
games,  as  they  were  called,  were  concluded  each  night  with 
magnificent  fireworks. 

On  the  peace  of  1784  nnmbers  of  prisoners  were  marched, 
out  of  Seringapatam  for  Madras,  but  Scarry  and  his  cobif- 
rades  were  unknown,  forgotten,  or  undemanded.  They  were 
thrown  into  various  prisons  at  Mysore,  and.  lived  in  daily  fear, 
of  poison.  But  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant  changed  their  det^ 
tiny,  they  were  again  attached  to  his  army  and  employed  in 
a  campaign  agtiinst  the  Nizam.  The  escape  of  two  of  their 
party  subjeetied  them  once  more  to  his. displeasure.  Thejr 
were  heavily  ironed  and  transferred  to  Chitteldroog  wheri^ 
they  remained  nearly  four  years. 

^'We  killed  a  snake  at  this  place,  not  exceeding  two  feet  in, 
length ;  out  of  the  middle  of  its  belly  grew  an  arm,  similar  to  a 
human  Arm,  from  tb^  elbow  downwards ;  the  whole  of  which  waa 
formed  with.,  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  The  pints,  the  nails,, 
and  every  part  belonging  to  it,  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  any 
thing  I  ever  saw,  in  point  of  formation.  I  have  often  regretted  T 
did  not  bring  its  skin  home,  as  I  had  it  in  my  possession ;  but  at 
that  time  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  my  bringing  hom^. 
my  own.  Numbers  of  the  natives  who  saw  this  reptile,  considerecl 
it  as  something  ominous."     P.  163. 

At  length  war  wes  renewed  with  England,  and  the  battalipBk 
of  prisoners  wa^  again  employed  on  service;  durinig  tiiia 
Scarry  'and  four  more  bound  themselves  to  each  other  te 
attempt  their  escape:  at  first  they  gained  a  jungle,  andbeiv 
thenigbt  was  se  iri^enetrably  dark  that  they  must  have  bttn 
lo9^  withirat  hope,  if  the  wind^  (whiek  jn.  this  climale'iik  iikv 
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yariftble)  had  not  served  them  as  a  cooipi^i.  By  keeping  it 
on  their  right  cheeks  they  knew  they  were  advancing  im  the 
direction  which  they  wished,  due  north ;  and  after  a  variety 
of  hj»rdships  and  hair-breadth  escapes  they  reached  the 
Efiglish  camp,  and  were  present  at  the  time  Seringapatain 
capitulated  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Tn  1793  they  returned  tp 
jBngland. 

We  have  omitted  in  our  abstract  of  tbi3  volume  every 
thing  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
Scarry's  own  personal  observation;  and  we  have  inserted  one 
or  two  things,  in  which  (as  our  readers  will  probably  agree 
with  us)  it  is  likely  that  his  personal  observation  was  no^ 
quite  correct.  On  this  same  principle  we  shall  not  cite  the 
histories  of  the  unfortunate  capture  of  Colonel  Bailey  and 
General  Matthews,  nor  of  thesaccessful  campaign  of  General 
Harris,  and  Tippoo's  final  overthrow  and  death.  Scurry 
must  have  made  rapid  advances  in  education  since  his  return 
to  England,  for  in  his  character  of  the  deceased  Sultan  he 
indulges  in  a  3plendid  display  of  historical  knowledge,  and 
calls  him  a  tyrant,  "  equal  if  not  superior  to  a  Domitian,  a 
Caligula,  a  Nero,  or  even  Nabis  the  tvrant  of  Sparta/' 
This  is  a  sounding  catalogue,  and  the  supplementary  account 
of  Scurry's  pursuits  after  his  escape  leads  us  to  believe  that 
we  are  indebted  for  it  less  to  himself  than  to  the  multifarious 
erudition  of  his  Publisher.  In  London  the  singularity  uf 
Scurry's  dress,  manner,  and  colour,  drew  the  boys  after  him 
in  troops.  He  proved  his  identity  at  the  Admiralty,  obtained 
his  arrears  of  pay,  and  a  pension.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
he  determined  to  return  to  his  native  county  Devonshire. 

**  From  his  long  confinement  in  India,  and  his  involuntary  con- 
formity to  Asiatic  manners,  he  had  nearly  forgotten  the  customs 
of  his  early  years,  and  the  delicate  refinements  of  his  native  land; 
To  the  wearing  of  English  clothes  he  felt  the  greatest  aversion ; 
Dor  could  he  even  sit,  except  according  to  the  manner  to  which  he 
had  been  so  long  accustomed.  Of  a  knife  and  fork  he  had  almost 
lost  the  use,  nor  could  he  eat  any  thing  with  comfort,  only  in  the 
style  to  which  stern  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  submit.  Hit 
iaoguage  was  broken  and  confused,  having  lost  nearly  all  its 
vemaoular  idiom.  His  body  was  disfigured  with  scars;  and  his 
dun  was  likewise  so  deeply  tinged  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in 
vrtiifih  he  had  so  long  resideil,  and  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  which 
be  bf^d  b^en  so  much  exposed,  that  it  was  only  a  few  shades  re- 
VEl^ved  from  black.  It  so  nearly  resembled  the  swarthy  coniplexion 
qf  fh^  negroes,  that  he  might  have  passed  through  Africa  without 
P^v^ig  b^en  at  all  noticed  for  the  singularity  of  hi^  colour.  .  These 
9^ifs^xrx^jfec^^vii^Q^  ejjcgofiyBdWra.tj)  several  inconveniences,  and 
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brought  upon  him  many  tn  eagergaze^  and  many  a  curious  inquiry* 
and  pointed  observation.''    P.  252. 

With  the  characteristic  dash  of  a  Sailor  he  drove  up  to  his 
mother's  door  at  Porlock,  in  a  chaise  and  four.  He  was  re- 
cognized with  difficulty  but  with  no  little  joy.  He  then 
successively  engaged  himself  in  the  grocery  business,  as  tra- 
ireller  to  a  house  in  the  wine  trade,  and  in  a  coal  whairf ;  and 
latterly  applied  himsel  f  to  the  inspection^of  mines.  He  died  at 
Exeter  in  1828  in  his  57th  year.  His  Editor  would  have 
done  better  if  he  had  published  his  narrative  exactly  as  he 
found  it;  but  even  as  it  is  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  an 
interesting  volnme. 


Art.  X.  A  Vindication  of  the  Religious  and  Civil  Prtne^plef 
of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  m  a  Letter  addressed  to  His  JSjxaf- 
Uncif  the  Marquis  Wellesky,  K.G.  Lord  Lieutenant  Gem* 
ral,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland^  8^c.  S^iT.  By  J.  K:  L. 
8vo.,  72  pp.    2«.  6rf.    Coyne,  Dublin,     1823. 

Art,  XI.  The  Case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  stated,  in  a 
Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Marquis 
WeUesley  ;  and  m  Reply  to  the  Charges  of  J.  K.  L.  By 
Declan.    8vo.    92  pp.   2«.  6d.    Milliken,  Dublin.    1828. 

Art.  XII.  Observations  occasioned  by  the  Letter  of  J.  K.  Ll 
to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  8vo.  122  pp.  3». 
MiUiken,  Dublin.     1823, 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  that  we 
eyer  had  the  fortune  to  peruse.  We  allude  to  a  Letter 
written  (as  it  has  been  declared  in  the  Roman  Cajbholic  A^s- 
eociation)  by  a  Popish  Bishop  in  Ireland,  and  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Kino  s  representatiye  in  that  country— -the 
Marquis  Welles  ley.  This  Letter  now  lies  before  U8« 
and  really  it  is  q^uite  unique.  The  singular  nature  of  ita 
contents,  and  their  important  bearing  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  concession  to  the  claims  of  Roman  Catholics ;  the 
office  which  the  author  holds  in  the  Romish  Church,  his 
influence  with  the  members  of  his  communion  in  Ireland, 
the  high  station  and  power  of  the  distinguished  personage 
tjO  whom  the  Letter  has  been  addressed  ;  and  (though  laat 
Hotleaat)  its  hayins  been  lauded  in  the  Roman  Cathode 
Association,  in  Dublin,  and  in  fact  adopted  by.ib^^ji^a 
truly  expreiftiTiB  of  their  aentiments  and  yiewa-^rriLU  <^iM»l- 
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bute  to  induce  us  to  bring  this  remarkable  publication 
under  our  readers'  observation.  But  we  have  also  another 
motive —because  it  has  given  rise  to  a  pamphlet  published 
in  answer  to  it,  under  the  signature  of  *'  DeciIan,"  by 
whom  written  we  know  not,  but  certainly  one  of  the  best 
publications  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
shall  most  earnestly  recommend  the  admirable  patnpHlei; 
orDECLAN  to  the  [Public  attention;  and  we  wish  thltfc 
6Vcfi^  Member  of  Parliament  would  carefully  peruse  ii; 
Its  matter  is  instructive  and  eminently  important — its  style 
perspicuous  and  elegant.  We  shall  proceed  to  introduce 
to  our  readers'  acquaintance  the  I^opish  Bishop's  production 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  able  and  important  pul^- 
lication  of  Dec l an  in  reply:  and  we  propose  to  make  some 
remarks  on  another  answer  to  it,  the  title  of  which  is  the 
third  head  of  this  article.  But  first,  we  submit  to  our 
readers  a  few  observations  relative  to  the  present  state  of 
Roman  Catholic  affairs  in  these  countries. 
.  It  would  appear  from  the  reports  of  a  late  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  bring  oft 
the  discussion  of  what  has  been  called  ^'  the  Catholic 
Question,''  in  Parliament,  during  this  session  :  and  on  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  has  been  stated,  that 
there  is  not  a  prospect  of  doin^  so  at  present  with  success. 
True  it  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  has,  of  late,  retror  • 
graded  i^  public  opinion  in  this  country.  The  intempe- 
rance of  certain  Irish  Popish  Bishops,  their  inflammatory 
|>ublications,  their  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  an  exalted 
and  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Established  Episcopacy, 
the  re-publication  and  circulation  amongst  the  Insh  Romaa 
Catholic  populace,  of  the  most  exciting  and  mischievous 
extracts  from  the  popish  bigot  Walmesiey's  absurd  expo« 
sition  of  the  Apocalypse,  an  exposition  now  pretty  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  "  Pastorini's  prophecies ;"  the 
revival  of  the  gross  impositions  respecting  alleged  Popish 
ndracles;  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Association  in 
Dublin,  purporting  to  be,  in  effect,  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population,  holding  de- 
bates of  an  inflammatory  tendency,  embarrassing  the  ope-^ 
rations  of  a  government  whose  great  object  has  .been  to 
conciliate  and  tranquillize  ;  all  have  naturally  contributed 
to  produce  a  retrogression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in 
the  Protestant  mind  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  feelings 
•oi  Parliament  being  understood  to  be  now  so  adverse  to 
tiiier general  measure  of  concession,  that  it  would  be  vaia/to 
1Hr%  i^forMrd;  k  itew  sye^tem  of  tacticft  hw  beeivadGipted 
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by  some  of  it$  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons — that 
oi  charging  the  Uovernment  with  delinquency  in  not  ex*- 
tending  to  Koman  Catholics  the  full  benefit  of  those  legal 
concessions  which  have  already  been  made. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  surrender  (for  the  present) 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  this  admission  of  its 
bctving  lost  ground  in  Parliament,  (as  it  certainly  has  in 
the  public  mind  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,)  this 
Qhange  of  Roman  Catholic  tactics  into  charges  of  Criminal 
partiality — ^of  delinquency,  against  the  Government,  should 
all  take  place  during  the  administration  of  the  Mabquis 
WxllesleV  in  Ireland,  and  after  two  years  of  most  lubth- 
rious  *^  condliationJ'  The  first  attempt  made  in  Parliament, 
according  to  the  new  system  of  Roman  Catholic  tactioa» 
has  failed  most  completely.  It  called  forth  the  opposition 
not  only  of  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  other  distinguished 
supporters  of  the  Protestant  cause,  but  also  of  Mr.  Canning, 
the  powerful  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  ani 
it  must,  if  Mr.  Plunkett  himself  had  spoken  on  the  occasion, 
jhave  placed  that  able  orator  and  ardent  friend  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  And  not  only 
was  this  new  mode  of  supporting  the  Popish  cause  in  Par- 
liament calculated  to  array  the  whole  strength  of  adminis«- 
tration  against  it,  but  it  naturally  tended  to  discover  comr 
pletely  to  the  British  public  the  relative  insignificance,  iii 
property  and  information,  of  the  Irish  Romanists  as  a  bo<^, 
compared  with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  (We 
maKe  the  observation  with  due  allowance  for  several  emi- 
nent, wealthy,  and  highly  informed  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.)  We  do  iiot  believe  that  this  injudicious — this 
blundering  attempt  to  advance  the  Roman  Catholic  inte^ 
rests,  originated  with  any  of  its  Parliamentary  supportersw 
We  are  convinced  that  it  had  its  source  in  some  of  those 
heated  and  confused  heads,  from  which  so  much  popular 
excitement  has  lately  proceeded  in  Ireland.  From  wnom- 
soever  the  suggestion  first  came,  the  alleged  principle  on 
which  it  proceeded,  is  that  which  the  Popish  Bishop,  whose 
Letter  we  m^an  to  introduce  to  our  readers'  notice,  has 
adopted  for  the  motto  of  that  extraordinary  publication. 

Another  branch  of  the  present  system  of  Roman  Catholic 
tactics,  consists  in  direct,  open,  and  avowed  assaults  against 
the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  as  being  an  insuffe- 
rable grievance,  particularly  on  account  of  its  property;. 
Until  very  lately,  their  leaders  and  advocates  have  ac^ 
vanced,  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  concessiom 
to  their  clainw,  that  they  had  no  view  of  subverting  iihfe 
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Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  that  conntry :  no— r 
this  was  no  part  of  their  thoughts ;  they  never  would  at^ 
tempt  to  make  use  of  any  new  power  which  they  might 
acquire  by  concession,  in  order  to  subvert  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment,  or  to  procure  any  transfer  of  Church 

Sroperty.  But,  we  are  now  indebted,  and  not  a  little. ind- 
ebted, to  a  Popish  Bishop,  tpgether  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  for  completely  throwing  off  the 
mask,  and  openly  avowing  the  design  they  entertain,  Qf 
despoiling  the  Church  of  her  property  in  Ireland,  and  of 
destroying  the  Protestaiit  Church  Establishment  in  that 
countty,  as  a  national  grievance.  We  do  not  attribute  to 
them  the  threat  of  attempting  to  accomplish  this  by  force, 
but  the  public  avowal  that  this  u  the  great  end  they  seek. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  and  Sir  John  Newport,  (it  would  appear 
from  the  public  pt^pers,)  have  been  pleased  tp  take  the  eft- 
tai^lished  religion  in  Ireland  under  their  peculiar. care,  and 
to  direct  their  attention  ps^rticularly  to  the  Church  propertijf. 
We<lo  not  presume  to  conjecture  what  may  be  the  wi^e 
an4  ^alutary  mes^sures  in  the  cpntemp^tion  of  these  grei^ 
Church  refonneiB.  Will  they  submit  to,  be  the  ignoble,  ia- 
struBients  of  Dr.  Doyle  and  Co.  ?  »  .  •        ! 

But  let.  us  now' attend  to  the.  singular  production  of  th^ 
Popish  Bishop,  for  which  he  has  received  the  thanks  of  th|^ 
Roman  Catholic  Association.  He  has  published  his  Lettef 
binder  the  signature  J.  K.  L.,  these  letters  being  the  im^ial^ 
of  James  Kudare  and  Leishlin,  We  are  not  disposfea  to 
submit  to  any  attempt  at  me  assumption  of  titles  which  Uie 
lamr?  do  not  concede:,  and  as  this  Irish  Bishpp  oi  ^^ 
Church  of  Rome,  xaei^tipns  particularly  his  own  bumilitj^ 
w9  suppose  that  he  will  not  be  offended' if  we  apply  tp  biw 
the  designation,  which,  we  conceive,  more  properly  belonga 
to  him,  '*  Doctor  Doyle.**  He  will  remember  that  we  naw 
him  on  the  autl^ority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association. 

The  Ron^ish  Bishop,  Dr.  Doyle,  after  assuring  Lord  WeLt 
LESLEY  that  the  late  ajleged  ^'  extraordinary  cures;''  which 
some  of  our  Popish  prints  so  gravely  ascribed  to  the  intfsfr 
cession  of  Prince^  Hohenloe,  were  duly  ascertained  to  .be  of 
a  '' supernatural  kind  V'  after  endeavouring  t<>  show,  their 
corresponilence  with  the  MiitACLEs  of  our  divine  Redei^mer 
hiihseff!  of  ^i^.  Apostles,  and  of  ope  pf  the  prophets  of  Go  n ! 
after  comparing  io.e  inatyra]  disci;edit  with  whicli  prp^estants 
i]]i'Irelan4.hav^.treatqd['spcH  revived  Popish  inmbsturres  to 
^  V  jE^iSw^  pf ^f^t^VLsi^sts  and  pi^Qspphers  of  antiqifUy? 
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after  intimating  thtit  tbere  is  a  body  t(  Protieatantfl  in'  IriB- 
land  (in  which  it  would  appear  that  he  means  to  include 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  tne  Established  Church  in  that 
country)  *'  who  would  crucify^'  our  blessed  Redeemer  "  over 
again,  did  he  appear  in  the  fleshy  lest  the  Romatis  should 
Hiome  and  take  tkeir  place  and  nation  ;"  proceeds  thus  : 

**  The  numbet  and  vliriety  of  these  sudden  and  e)ctraordinfl&^ 
cures,  witnessed  not  only  in  this  but  fti  the  neighbouring  nattinM, 
and  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  this  holy  personage,  <na. 
Prince  H'ohenhe!;^  or  to  those  who  unite  in  prayer  with  hkn, 
oblige  me  to  think  that  the  graee  of  curing  bodily  diseases,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul^  1  Cor.  xii*  9*  as  given, to  some  of  the  prinitive 
Christians,  hss  h<ben  revived  at  present,  like  as  at  many  other 
periods  of  the  Church."     P.18, 

But  reially  we  should  not  have  noticed  the  miracles  of  f^t 
"  holy  pers6nage,"  Prince  Hokenloe,  but  that  the  P6pia^ 
Bii^hop,  in  his  publication  before  us,  describes  them  ii% 
having  '^  givto  occasion''  to  certain  *'  charges  against  th^ 
religion  and  policy  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs^**  ih 
^dtdet  to  r^irte  which  ehar^,  he  tells  us,  he  thought  proper 
1:6  write  his  tetter  t6  Lord  WELLESLfiY.  We  shall  not  miA 
it  necessary  to  enter  particularly  into  his  discussion  of  any 
of  these  allestd  eha^iefs,  except  of  that  which  he  has  placed 
iecfmd  in  order..  Here  we  find  the  topic  on  which  he  hc^ 
really  afforded  us  some  new  and  importmit  information,  which 
W1B  feel  it* to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  make  extensivrfj^ 
Itnown  to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  whid^ 
we  itould  invite  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Legiskt* 
ture  :  add  here  is  the  topic  upon  which,  almost  exclusive jr, 
tbe  excellent  pamphlet  of  Declan  has  been  written-^ 

f pamphlet  in  which  the  right  of  the  Established  Church^in 
reland  to  het  property/ is  most  clearly  explained  and  mont 
ably  and  effectually  vindicated. 

Wie  proceed  at  once  to  his  discussioti  of  the  seck^d 
alleged  charge,  and  shall  afterwards  notice  very  briefly 
some  of  his  observations  in  other  parts  of  his  pubKcatiofn. 
.We  shall  allow  him  16  speak  fnlly  for  himself  66  Ms 
favourite  topic ;  and  certainly  some  part  of  what  he  haii 
written  on  it  is  plausible,  though  really  fiillacious. 

'*'  I  hasten/*  he  says,  |'  to  reply  to,  or  explain  the  second** 
jcharge,  **  that  we  entertain  the  aesf^n  of  overthrowing  the  Es^ti 
blished  Church,  and  entering,  upon  her  possessions. 

<<  Both  parts  of  this  proposition,  my  Lord,  are  equally  dU^. 
0athol?cs,  as  such,  entertsfin  no  design  hostife  to  the  HSlfureh ;  henk 
MMf  daW  «of  ""^Mis  ^iiaakP^^MMi^  ettij^y«d  9#4^f4^<|iMi[ 
they  ohject,  not  to  the  Church,  biHto  IheEBTABLiBBMEVT^" — P.  S9* 


.:HiAerto  klusbecai  admitted;,  aad  from  l^e  ptAMnblesof 
.tlw  Church  of  Rome  it  neeesmnly  f<^km«,  that  ftoman 
X^rtholici,  ai  such,  mast  object  to  the  Protestant  Church  on 
•ecount  of  its  iIoctTmett  'put  we  were,  at  the  tame  time, 
assured,  od  the  part  of  theif  bieratchy,  and  of  the  body  in 
^neral,  that  tney  (sitertained  no  aesign  hostile  to  the 
Ettablishment  i  and  that,  therefore,  ae  well  as  for  other 
reBBOQB,  it  would  ^  perfectly  sE^e  to  concede  to  them  ihe 
civil  pririleges  and  powers  which  they  demand.  But,  the 
fteto  JnformaUon  communicated  by  the  Popish  Bishop  Dojflg, 
■hall  he  given  in  his  owp  words  ;  and  we  shall  leave  the 
cumment  upon  it  to  Osclam,  fpon  whose  excellent  putdir- 
«RtioB  we  shall  lay  some  important  extraeta  be&re  our 
reftdcn.  Here  we  shall  only  ol^ierve,  and  we  wi^  it  to  be 
furticQlaiiy  ^ememkbered,  that  it  jms  been  abundanUv 
,  thaA  'Such  is  in  general  the  moderation  with  whi«t 
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>  tfCBenlly  tl 
Abe  immediilte  widloFds  of  4he  peasantry  in  the  atoouat  oif 


•nd  aHeb  too  < 


lei^y  in  Ireland  exact  payment  oi  tithes, 
erally  the  want  of  moderation  shewn  by 
dlords  of  4he  peasantry  in  the  amount  of 
teirtswfaiohithey4>e^uire,  tfent  t^e  system -of  titles  inlrt^and, 
whatever  inconVeiuences  msy  'be'  connected  with  any  pvrt 
«f  its  detuls,  is,  upon  the  vmole,  a  relief,  not  a  burthen  tp 
4^6. -poor cTtltrrators  of  the  soil:  l^at  the  rent  exacted  ty 
fandiords  for  farms  which  al«  tithe-freej  is  so  much  raised 
Oh  apcoutit  of  this  exemption,  fhal  a  greater  burden  is  fhos 
imposed  on  the  occupyine:  iteaaat,  ^an  if  .biu  faxip  u(e/:e 
sn^ect  tp  the  paj^nent  or  Uthe  to  th^  Clergyokaq  j  an^ 
jihat  the  pcpvince  of  Ireland  i^  w^ich't|Ae,peqB9atry.#i^^unC 
;)n^tGhea„CC(»miHi^t,)  is  precisely  that  i&  which  potatoM. 
.^wv  ;<4ufi' .  CJTOf .  And  aJimofit:  tbur  <mly  food,  are  «seiii^ 
from  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Mvit  the.Popi^h.^iikbop  Iia%k,.0Xi^  atating  that  Koman 
'Cktbolici^ /*  as  a-olaas  of  poraaBs  alrawt  .exclusively  aar 
f^«gr^d.iia.a^raonlture'i»^eat,  ■M>ttothe<!]buiK&,  buttolihfe 
Establishment,"  tbu  pnfceeds  :     -     ' 

■'*  A* ttubj«<ns  whoare i 
weriA,  vid  inflQence,  and 
ire  opposed  fo  it.  But 
uiBcnHine*  lAiVerAi  u  eii^  411 
ratioBal  Catholic  f^s  nia 
'tH  MAometaidm  on  tfie 
SLrstntzHT.'it  iiBuchin 
Isnts  BS  w^  Bi  CatTwlics, 
tHviSteil'cbiititnr,'  iiill'lMs 
In  tfi^  tin«v  of  land. '  Sh 
ilti'vJAufeC  ibiiht  appear 
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with  thei^.  the  tenlh  of  the  produce  of  the  entire  kingdom,  (the 
lay  iinpropriatipDS  excepted)  which  produce  consists  of  the  value,  df 
the  soily.of  the  manure,  of  the  seed,  of  the  tilling,  of  the  weeding, 
of  the  gleaning,  of  the  reaping,  of  the  gathering*— in  a  word,  of  A 
the  earth  can  produce,  as  well  as  of  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry 
of  the  occupant :  add  to  these  the  code  of  laWf  with  which  the 
Establishment  is  fenced  in  and  secured;  a  code  which  in  bulk 
equals  the  mountain  of  Mahomet,^  (our  Popish  priests  and  bishops 
can  scarcely  ever  talk  of  the  Protestant  Church,  without  some 
comparison  bf aring  a  reference  to  Mahomet,)  "  and  in  wisdom 
and  foresight  is  not  inferior  to  the  books  of  the  Sybils.  It  is  too 
much,  my  Lord,  to  expect  of  human  nature  that  it  could  be  well 
aflbcted  towards  so  monstrous  an  Establishment^  and,  above  all,  In 
Irelanp,  where  those  who  possess  it  are  not  the  pastors  of  the 
people f  and  where  those  ^o  pay  it  are  all  employed  in  agricattare. 
It  IS  in  vain  to  tell  us,  n^y  Lord,  that  they  are  our  pastors."  (He 
tnd  the  members  of  his  communion  are,  it  seemsi  to  be  exclusivdy 
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<C  When  tithes  were  assigned  to  the  children  of  Levi,  th^ 
obtained  no  land,  and  they  were  ope  of  the  twelve  tribes,  tboogh 
not  the  most  numerous,  who  bad  equal  rights  tio  the  inheritance  of  - 
Jacob.  The  surplus  given  them  in  the  tithe,  while  the  lands:  were 
withheld,  does  not  seem  to  be  considerable ;  and  Judea,  though  it 
flowed  vritli  milk  and  honey,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Grotius, 
(and  who.  was  there  more  competent  to  judge?)  ever  riqh.  in 
agriculture. '  The  provision,  therefore,  made  by  Alm(iohtx  God 
for  the  ministers  of  his  Ark,  or  his  Temple,  was  agreeable  to  the 
original  right  of  the  ministers  themselves^  and  bore  a  just  propor- 
tion to  their  nutnber  and  services :  but  when,  in  the  fulness  df 
time,  the  special  compact  of  the  Jews  was  dissolved,  this  ordinance 
ceased  with  it^  and  the  right  of  iithts  was  extinguished  by  Him 
who  substituted  for  that  of  Aaron  his  own  priesthood,  according' lo 
the  order  of  Melchizedech."    P.  31. 

'*  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  primitive  pasters  of 
the  Church,  were  all  supported  by  the  voluntary  oblatioBs  of  thb 
faithfult  whether  in  money  or  other  consumable  commodities,  or  by 
donations  and  bequests  of  immoveable  property. 

'*.  It  was  only  late  in  ^he  p£ih  century,  or  rather  in  the  sia(;tb,  Abat 
the  right  of  tithes  was  advanced  by  the  Churclii  and  advanced^, as 
has  beian  observed  by  the  i«imo|tal  Crattan,  in  a  style  fip  waj 
creditable  to  its  pastors.  However^  the  progress  of  die  systtoi  w^ 
slow,  for  uptill  the  beginning  i>f  the  ninth  century,  or  the  age  iof 
CharI|Bmaone,  it  obtained  no  considerable  footing  arppngst  ttij^ 
Chri^tianSi^  whedier  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,    That  great  and  wise 

ffripc'e,  who  f ubdued  nations  by  force,  and  governed  th^p.  by.  sa- 
.utary  laws,  promoted  the  tithe  system*  as  well  adaptied  to  aU  )iif 
vi(^virs  and  ii^erests.  He  had  rude,  fickle^  or  disafiected  aatipfif  t^ 
restrain  or  govern ;  and  without  the  aid  of  Religion  tfiiii  cpul4  i^t 
l^^'efTectM:  hence  he  established  many  bishopricks,  and  founded 
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or  reformed  innonierable  Churches :  be  had  do  better  meani  of  H* 
taching  the  Clergy  to  their  flocks,  than  by  giving  them  an  interest' 
in  their  possessions ;  he  had  no  revenue  to  dispose  of  for  their 
use>  nay,  the  only  source  of  revenue  almost  within  his  domi^* 
nionsy  consisted  of  land.  Hence  the  tithe  of  its  produce  was: 
assigned  to  the  priesthood,  that  they  might  be  the  protectors  of 
agriculture,  amongst  rude  tribes  accustomed  to  live  by  plunder  or* 
the  chase.  Bat  he  was  not  only  wise,  but  also  religious  and  ju»l  :■ 
hence  lie  made  the  inferior  Clergy  independent  of  the  Bishops  as  to 
their  support*  by  dividing  one  half  of  the  Church  property  between 
them  :  he  assigned  to  the  Aibric  and  to  the  poor  the  other  moiety» 
that  all  interests  might  be  promoted,  and  the  Church  Establishment 
be  A  b^lessingi  not  a  curse  to  his  subjects.  This  system,  so  wise  and 
pro!»dent  ii(^  itself  extendied  throughout  Europe  with  the:fbud8r 
system/:  and.  .without  any  other  than  accidental  change V  JBubsrated; 
generally  and  entire  in  thelSth  and  l4th|  and  even  during  apart  oB 
the  15th  century. '^    P.  52.    .      .  ;  . 

.^  In  thia  state  the  ChurdiBltablisbments  were  found,  Mrhen  the' 
evIentB  of  the  I6th  century  commei^ced  a  revolution  in  the  affairS'of 
£Qrope^  which  18  noifj^e^  terminated:  but  which,  in  its  progress,*^ 
has  changed  all  the  ideas,  and  all  the  laws,  andall^he  habtce  of 
men.  The  Churdi  haa  fared/  like  the  nations  andetates  Jn  wliSeh' 
it  subslMed  j  and  her  former  tiUes  have  been  iribr^galiidot  new  ifio. 
delled,  like  those  of  the  princes  and  barons  who  had  dreaced  her 
Establishment.  Throughout  Europe,  with  only  a  few,  very  few 
excep^ns,  her  Biishops  are  reduced  to  their  pmnitive  rank ;  their 
diMnains  have  been  taken  from  them ;  their  tithes  taxed  or  dbb*- 
Ushed^  and  a  new  provision,  more  consonant  to  the  public  interests,* 
and  the  opinions  of  men,  substituted  for  the  old.  This  current  o( 
public  mind,  and  public  interest,  will  reach  thia  country;  mf 
Lord,  siooner  or  later,  whatever  barriers  may  be  raised  against  \Vi 
and  there  is  no  country  where  it  is  more  necessary :  it  would  be* 
hailed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  (he  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  Pro^ 
testant  and  Catholic,  as  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  hailed  bf 
the  Egyptians.  •' 

"  Tithes  in  this  country,  my  Lord,  should  nh&ays  have  been 
odious:  they  were  the  price  paid  Henry  II.  and  the  L^ate  Bt^ 
pare  to  the  Insh  Prelates,  who  sold  for  them  the  inidepf»Mlenoer 
oftheir  native  land,  and  the  birth-right  of  their  people:  ui^til  tks^ 
period,  tithes  were  ahnost  unknown  in  this  country ;  and  firom  tli4 
day  of  their  introduction  we  may  date  the  history  of  Our  mbforw 
tttosst  they  were:  not  only  the  caose«  but  they  w«re  an  efflcienft 
one  of  all  the  calamities  which  followed :  and  wAilBi  tke^  ntbtffa^ 
peace  or  concord  mU  not  be  rC'^UahUehed  mlr^mdJ*    P:  ,58* 

^^  When  the  |leligion  of  England  was  changed^  and  ^be  cooqiMat; 
of  this  country  .was  completed,  a  period  whioh  Embraces  the  nefgoar 
ef  Henry,  Edward..  Mary,  Elizabeth^  James  ht^i. Charles  Mu^ 
Cromwell^  Cbaides,  James,.  Anne,;  William^;  at  litis  period,  the> 
EngliBh  Protestants  and  Puri|anS|  who  hadr  succeeded  in,  8ut»*: 
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doing  the  Irith^Bod  po!ibesbni||  thearndfet  by  the  riglit  eff  oeo^o^ 
or  conquest  (the  oolj  rights  almost,  by  which  any  country  ■> 
Europe  is  held)  of  the  lands  or  cities  they  had  obtained  or  wos, 
they  transferred  the  Church  property,  from  its  ancient  possesson 
to  those  new  adventurers*   who  had  come  here  in  the  name*  ti 
Christ,  to  watch  the  baggage  and  collect  the  spoils   They  did  soy 
no  doiibt,  on  the  supposition  that  the  religion  (tf  the  country  would 
change  lusre  as  it  has  done  in  England,  (and  where  the  trans^  of 
Church  proj^erty,  on  that  account,  wIm  reasonable)  and  that  theae 
holy  harpies  lAio  flocked  aboot  them,  would  one  day  be  trans*- 
&nned  into  the  pastors  of  their  subjects.     This  was,  or  ougJd  $9 
lurce  6e^n  the  ^nd  of  the  Law  which  gave  the  possessions  and 
tithes  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  Protestant  Clergy ;  to  suppose 
any  other  would  not  foe  reasonable,  and  if  the  Law  had  any  other 
end  but  this,  it  wanted  the  essential  cimdiiioni  of  a  La»  ;  taaneYfi 
that  it  should  be.  enacted  by  a  dompetent  authority,  and  be  just, 
equal,  permanent,  regulated  in  all  its  details  by  coffnmotative  ot 
diiftributtve  justice^  and  ten^g  lo  the  public  gebd  «••••"  Pv.  M* 
^<  • . .  •  What  then!  is  thb  proqperty  of  Uie  Churdi  to  revert  4o 
itslbroier  proprieton^  ?      Yes^  k  befong$y  myLord^  to  the  Siehbi 
trhich  holds  Ireland  by  thef  right  of  tonquest  or  of  ooinpact,  or  by' 
iH\  supteme  anfdhent  6f  all  rightly  the  *'SalU8.Populi."        .    i:: 
.  ^<  Tho  fori9going.(|igiHneDt  a8ect#  the  traitefer  itself;  but  1v«re 
we  to  consider  the  ctccumstabces  in  Which  it  was  made,  anSd  tU^ 
consequences  following:  fhmi  it,  the  necessity  df  re- toning  it/* 
i^ioujcking  f^r-so  thift  Popislh  Bishop  calls  his  proposed  spo^ 
fiation)  **  would  more  dearly  tn^ptw*    When  the  landa  and  ti^ell 
composiog  the  Establishment  were  given  to  their  prteent  pi^ 
priettiimy  the  value  tff  tb^m^  <ionld  not  be  ascertained,  on  accottnt  of 
the  unsettled  stute  of  the.  cdtintry  a  and  as  far  as  it  was  ascertained 
it  was  small,  o#ing  to  tbestatiQ  of  devastation  and  ruin  to  which  the 
QOiiiitny  was  reduced  by  tbe  civil  wars.    It  continued  so  lor  a  oon . 
sideraUe  time.    Cattle^  not  crdpV  were  the  prodoce  of  Ireland^ 
and  the  Irish  Commons,  by  a  wise  vote,  secured  their  graiing 
lands  against  the  inroads  of  the  parson.     Had  they  foreseen  tbe 
fiitiii^e  state  of  this  countky,  when.by  tiUage  she  was^to  be  rendered 
the.  granary  of  the  empire,  and  to  export,  after  maintaining  her  own 
vast  population,  corn  to  the  valud  of  several  millions  sterling 
aniiually,  woiiM  they  have  assigned  the  tenth  of  this  immense  pfih' 
dsite  with  all  her  princdty  domains  to  the  Church  ?"    P.  85. 

<*^  I  should  suppote  not,  linlesB  British  wisdom  and  British  Jua* 
tfeejMgnated  other  q^tties  then  than  they  do  now,  et  if  tli#r 
did^  they  woold  have  guaranteed  a  competent  support  to  the  ei^ 
ficiatin^  ClargjTf  neooikaty  repairs  for  the  parsonage  and  churchy 
Had  fome  aitppoit  for  the  naked  triddw  and  shivoring  orphan :  they 
wwold  not  have  left  the  podr  destitute,  until  their  blood  woold*  be 
ohfeAged  to  Watef^  and^'  their  'fiuM  become  burnt,'  as  the  Prophet 
eaprekes  it,  *  Abfdrethe  facte  of  tll6  tomperit  of  hunger  ;'  whilst 
tbt7  asaijfned  theh  patA^ony  to  a  Pai^or,  who  Was  not  to  be  ^mp 
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PMl«r,;.lh«l Jmh  migbl  be  suzfiited^  lh«l  lbf»  trah  ffhU  i»ifp m^hi 
Im  borne  ;bj  ioom  pamperpd  9^^^  iwd  the  cTMrg^oT  of.  hi$  pfipruig 
foHoweA  by  «  rt^iVitttf  ofurom%u.  1  bey  vi^euld  not  hare  dene  «0» 
bed  Ibey  fbreaeeii  Ibat  «U  tbeir  owa  future  e&rtp  to  havmoiiiM 
and  improve  and  earich  the  cottalrv,  irere  to  be  marred  by  the 
very  neo  Ibey  wece  enriobiog ;  and  Ijbat  mwrifrf  and  giivckiH 
wbieb  would  for  ever  atain  tbe  cbaracler  of  tbe  natioAt^  harden  ill 
beavty.aAd  bmtaUce  H§  feeliDg,  at  well  as  tbe  moU  ur^mrd  (^  i(#i 
fiRumf^  were  to  be  ocoationed  or  committed  by  the  ag$»U9ffhi$ 

Thia'is  the  fitftt  information  we  hare  yeceived  of  tb^ 
dreadful  "  murders''  wbioh«  it  seems^  tibe  agents  of  the 
i^sTABLisHEi>  czsftQY  committed  in  Ireland.  No  doubt  th^ 
Rpmiah  Dr.  I>oyle[  statea  tbia^  not  only  from  bie  diapoaitiofi 
to  tell  truths  b^t  from  hi^  ani^iety  to  trt^nquilUae,  and  to  aid 
by  bia.  humble  efforts  what  he  praisea  as  "  the  system  q{ 
promoting  mutual,  forbearance  and  amdkatiQni  amongst  aU 
elaesea  of  ^e  Irish  people/'    P.  3.  i 

'But-  we  ii«re  heard 'soiiaetiflaes  of  Proeton  or  agents  of 
the  esfaUished  elet]^  being  murdered  by  popkh  peastattf^ 
and  possibl]^  k  kri<i  these  ihttrde^s  that  Dr.  Doyle  refers', 
dting  iti  hiir  cbnfusfon  a  wrong  reading—''  committed  by 
|ne  iEt^ents/'itttrtead  of  the  correct  statement^ — **  committed 
up0nme  ag^nt^.'*.  ]^e  proceeds  to  answer  certain  objec-i 
tions  to  ^is  pl^n  o^ct^spoiling  th^  Church  in  Ireland  ofb^r 
pioperty,  ' 

.  ''  But  then,''  contiuue^  this  popii^h  BUhop.  iji^etinff  at 
fl9fQ(Q  the  obieotion  so  stronigly  assarted  a^  m^ijM^iWl  hy 
lilr^Pkis^ett an4 other gireat ^n4 xuost 4i9tii^uisb^d  lege) 
wtliQVittea«  "  it  ispi^c/;^  toany  encxoaohment  on  the  prei- 
pertyi  of  the  Chnieh,  that  if  it  ba  meddled  with,  no  other 
is aeoure : .  silbr  objection!^  foolish  Mr;  Piunkett!  silly 
Lord  Eldon !  O  ye  poor  dolts  and  blockheads  that  sit  on 
the  judicial  ^enehes  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  and  that  bold 
the  bfigliest' rank, ttnd  bear  the  greatest  names,  at  the  bar  it| 
both  co.untries !  Ye  are  a  silly  set  of  fellowii ' 

^ '  Tbe  tenure  by  which  it,  ria.  the  properly  of  the  Church  f  is 
bald>  i8.diAirant»4»^«  tern  ^kttmp  Irani  that  of  eyevy  ether  x  the 
aaliire  of  k  is  a  pMicJknd  ahti^$  at  fie  ditptMi  of  the  Stoit, 
eatmsted  to.  a  corptwatioii  for  certain  jseryiee^  to  be  performed : 
oriy.lei  it  always  te.  employed  for  puMie  purpofoo  and  the  puUio 
geod^aiid  the  piedAAcatioDs  of  ititiuie  will  never  excitt:  a  just 
slarm. 

<V  But  the  Cbunab  aod  State .  are  inseparably  coamcted.  Thit 
caiftonly  betriie  of  her  ceastitutioq ;  k.Jabiuit  passible  that  t^ 
•tatej^auld.becmiaected  witbber  w^dk^es^sseasioni.'^  .:  j:\ 
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**  But  how  could  the  painmage  she  affords  be  dispensed  with  } 
This,  no  doubt,  if  not  the  be8t>  is  her  strongest  defence,  this  is  tho> 
very  citadel  of  her  strength.  Every  free  government,  my  Lord, 
has  two  supports  besides  its  own  virtue  and  wisdom ;  the  first  and 
best  is  public  opinion,  the  second  is  a  just  patronage,  but  what-  is^ 
gained  by  the  latter  through  the  Church  (in  this  country)  is  loak 
in  the  former,  the  Establishment  hdne  opposed  to  the  int&r€$i9 
of  the;  entire  community^  and  to  the  fe^ings  and  opinions  of  a 
vast  majcnrity  of  them.  In  an  empire  like  ours^  sources  of  patro- 
nage can  never  fail :  they  are  furnished  by  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  revenue,  the  state,  employments  at  home  and  abroad.  Here 
our  nobles  may  tfade,  our  colonies  are  immense,  &c.''    P.  97* 

**  But  by  diminishing  the  property  of  the  Church,  you  abolish 
a  class  of  middling  gentry,  and  thereby  dissolve  '6ne  of  the  few 
links  which  keep  the  frame  of  our  society  from  falling  to  pieces. 

**  Gentry,  my  Lord,  to  be.  useful,  must  be  comparatively  grealf 
entirely  exempt  from  petty  feelings,  and  above  such  interests  at 
only  poor  men,  or  low  minds^  can  descend  to:  but  a  gentry,  whose 
income  only  raises  them  to  a  middUng  rank — who  possess  only 
a  life  interest  in  theirrpropertyi^who  cannot  transmit  it  to, .their 
children-*7who  are  Qonstaiitly  ecrapwg  together  some  liitle  store  iifMr 
their  fomiiies — who  are  invested  with  an  odiouf  privilege,  and  ex?* 
hjbiting  always  to  the  people  what  is  most  hateful  in  the  laws; 
such  a  gentry  can  never  knit  society  together:  suph  moral  ties  at 
subsist  between  a  landlord  and  his  tenantry,  between  a  pastor  and. 
his  people,  will  never  be  found  to.  unite  the  minister  ot  the  esta* 

blishment  and   the  cathofic  cottager to  sedk  to   govern 

Ireland  by  such  a  gentry,  is  to  xoork  against  the  torrent  ;  they  are 
incapable  of  serving  you,  my  Lord,  even  xaere  tkejf  toeU  disposed  $ 
they  must  injure  you.  Their  esprit  de  corps — thi6  prti|judice^  whidi 
encompass  theoH-their /EnmV^  circnmstances — the  tkaotencey  ofteoy 
and  immorality  of  their  «oft«— the  pomp  and  vanity  of  their  tvjsci 
and  daughten^-^ivhskt  mean  and  rankhngenvy  the  popish  law  of 
aelibacy  excites  and  fosters !)  "  their  ephemeral:  and  tranailo^ 
ranh—omfit  them  for  the  office  of  gentry."    P.  38.  : 

'*  But  how  is  the  church  to  be  wrestled  with  ?  soma  hundreds 
to  be  displeased,  the  fears  of  others  to  be  excited^  or  their  pra^ 
judices  to  be  shocked  ?'* 

**  When  a  country,  my  Lord,  is  to  be  regenerated,  a  lone 
system  of.  mis-rule  to  be  corrected,  and  the  reign  of  equitable  and 
just  laws  to  be  established,  something  must  be  encountered.  But, 
when  a  government  is  engaged  in  such  a  work,  it  should  deliberate 
like  the  Areopagus,  almost  in  the  dark,  and  with  'dosed  doors : 
it  should  be  inaccessible  to  friends  and  connexions,  and  have  hong 
before  it  the  naked  image  of  its  suffering  country  \  the  records  of 
justice  only,  should  be  opened  or  consulted.  Should  you,  asy 
Lord,  and  those  who  administer  the  public  interests  with  you,  act 
so,  you  might  displease  a  few,  but  your  decisions  would  be  hailed 
like  the  orades  m  heaven  by  the  nation,  and  you  would  conduct 
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ihejkithfid  people  of  thb  desert  coantry,  now  pathleM  and  without 
water,  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and.  honey :  your  name  woqU 
be  more  glorious  than  of  Numa  or  Lyourgus,  and  you  would 
be  :Yenerated  as  the  MOSES   of  the  IrUh  people." 

If  Lord  Wellssli^y  would  but  act  by  the  advice  of 
this  would-be  privy  counsellor,  and  aid  in  the  plunder  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  destruction  of  tne  Protes- 
tant Establishment,  the  Pope  himself  might  do  him  the 
honour  to  entitle  him  the  Irim  Moses* 

**  It  might  be  8«ked,  why  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  concerns 
of  the  church  1 1  did  so,  my  Lord,  because  we. catholics  are  ac;cille4^ 
with  toishing  to  subvert  it ;  that  I  might  repel  Bojoul  a  charge^  and. 
declare  fulfy,  that  my  hostility  is  hot  to  the  D^trine  or  ConstUutiom] 
of  the  Church,  biit  to  her  present  Est  a  BLXSttMiNT,  which  I  coii^ 

sider  opposed  to  all  the  interests  of  Ireland."    P.  99. 

*'•  •  ^   '   -      •  -   .    .  .  .»      ■ 

It  is  but  a  few  years,  sin^e'  one  of  our  popish  priestf, 
preached  and,publieked.tbat  the  Proteatioit  Doctrine  or  mx. 
Ghorch  was  a  pestilential  and  damnable  heresy^r-^that  the^ 
Proteatant .  Clergy  tf  ere,  oa  aoQOUiit  o$f  the  Doc^rim.  which, 
they  taught,  not  only  emtWnes  of  the  ^firi$  of  df^ffyies^-anef; 
disciples  ^'  the  father  of  lies '^  but  that  they, ;were  the.  greatest 
curse  with  which  Heaven  in  its  anger  CQvul<ji  viait  any  coun*. 
try — that  it  would  be  dealing  more  merciful|iy  with  the: 
people  of  Great  Britain,  to  .devastate  their  country  witjij 
pestilence,  fire,  and  sword,  than  to  curse  them  with  preacher«^ 
of  protestmnt  doctrine.    Such  was  the  substofu^.  of  a  part  of 
hia  preaching  and  of  hia  publicatioi^,  the  whole  of  iif^hich; 
was  lauded  and  saoctionea  by  tiie  highest  popish  autbori-r 
ties,  from  the  palace  of  the  pope,  and  aince  received  witiik 
peculiar  favour  and  approbation  by  popish  bishops  in  Ireland^ 
Similar  sentimentaare  taught  to  the  Koman  Catholics  inthei 
notes  of  their  Romish  Testament  recently  re-pubUshed-*«^ 
similiar  sentiments  are  inculcated  by  some  of  the  principIcMi 
maintained  even  in  the  Divinity  Clas^Booh  ^of  their  col- 
legiate seminary  at  Maynooth.    But  now^  it  seems^  not^ 
withstanding  all  this,  we  are  called  on  to  believe  anothei} 
popish  priest,  who  assures  us  on  the  part  of  his  religious 
community,  that  they  do  not  object  to  our  Church  on  ac* 
count  of  its  Protestant  doctrine  I  No«  this  is  a  matter  ta 
them  and  their  Church,  of  perfect  indifiereuce !  .  tQ  this 
they  have  no  hostility!   But,  with  all  th^ir  extreme  re^ 
ligiolis  toler€ition  and  lioeraKty,.ikeii.  patriotic  feelings  ate 
too  deeply  wounded  by  witnessing  die  sufferings  of  thff 
people  from  the  burden  of  tithes  paid  tp  Protestant  Clergy^ 
that  they  hav€  a  determined  enmity  to  the  Protestant  Church 

ri 
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JEdHAUthmenip  '«ad  earnestly,  but  at  the  same  tin^  moft 
mtdeitfy,  adriae  die  lepFesentative  in  Ireland^  of  tlie  head 
of  the  Protettant  Church  Establishment,  to  contribute  all 
his  efforts  to  put  it  down!  any  part  of  the  ookovatiov 
OATH  of  Hi8  Majesty,  to  the  contrary  notwitkUanding  ! 

If  this  new  warfare  of  our  Popish  priests  aguinst  titha 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  decrees  of  their  own  Councils,  it 
is,  however,  in  [>erfect  consistence  with  the  known  principle 
of  Popery^  to  meld  to  present  circumstances  for  the  interest  of 
the  Church*  Proyided  this  temporary  surrender  of  the 
Popish  principle  of  the  divine  right  of  tne  Church  of  Rome 
to  tithes  shall  contribute  to  advance  the  interests  of  that 
Church,  and  to  aid  her  efforts  to  undermine  and  overthrow 
the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  to  weaken 
and  injure  the  Establishment  in  England;  then,  indeed* 
such  a  temporary  surrender  is  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  with  her  artful  and  worldly  policy.  And  thcr 
very  liame  principle,  and  the  same  policy,  mavy  umief^ 
dU&ed  dreumetances,  ^ad  her  again  to  claim  the  rigtit  which 
at  wesent  she  affects  to  abandon. 

The  Popish  Doctor  Doyle,  howeveiv  appears  very  anxious 
to  persuade  us,  that  hie  tirade  against  the  tithes  now  pakl 
to  rrdtestant  Clersy  is  not  a  second  edition  of  the  excla-^ 
matioa  of  the  fox  m  the  fable.  He  assures  Lord  Wellbs- 
IrEY  and  the  public,  that  ^^tbe  Catholic  Clergy  are  generally 
satiferfiod  with  what  they  receive,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining 
it ;'"  and  adds,  ^  acquainted  as  I  am  with  their  sentiments 
generally^  I  could  assert  on  their  behalf,  that  so  far  from 
denfing  the  possessions  of  the  Establishmrat,  they  would  iml 
accept  df  the  tithes  with  all  the  odium  which  accompanies 
them."  rP.  40.)  Does  he  here  write  with  a  salvo  for  the 
expected  removal  of  the  odium  by  transferring  tithes  in  Ire- 
land to  Romish  priests  ? 

Our  quotations  from  the  other  parts  of  this  Popisli 
Doctor's  publication  shall  be  brief.  Speaking  of  Protea-i 
tants  in  Ireland,  who  have  ventured  to  oppose  the  late 
Romish  impostures  about  the  Hohenloe  miracles,  he  says, 
^  if  they  could  but  exclude  us  from  freedom,  9Lnd  perpetuate 
our  slavery,  they  care  but  little  whether  we  adopted  tb^ 
superstition  of  Juggernaut,  or  the  religion  of  St.  Paul.*? 
And  having  given  tnis,  amongst  other  similar  proofs  of  his 
efforts  to  conciliate,  to  allay  animosity,  and  render  the 
Roman  Catholic  populace  patient  and  tranquil,  he  soon 
afler  asks,  whether,  ''  since  the  conquest''  of  Ireland  ]by 
England  has  been  completed,  whether  "  byforce^  orjraua, 
12 
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or  both,  we  need  not  stop  now  to  inquire/'  (tsakioK  oftv^* 
however,  to  "  stop"  to  remind  the  Popish  populace  in.  Ire« 
land  of  the  English  comque$t  b^Jvrce,  orframy  or  both)  kis 
i«ligion»  in  the  persons  of  be?  bishops  and  priests,  end,  of 
course,   in  his  person  also,  **  has  not  employed  all  her 
efforts  to  aUay  our  heats,  to  hriHt  our  passions,  to  prevent  or 
atop  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempts  of  ner  children  to  regain 
what  they  had  lost?*''  (P.  26.)    Are  we,  then,  to  consider  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  for  instance,  as  merely  a  vain  and  frait- 
tess  attempt  of  the  children  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland 
^  io  regain  what  they  had  lost  ?"  In  another  place,  ridiculing 
die  *' fulsome  and  absurd,''  but  it  seems  "plausible  non- 
sense which  he  is  sometimes  induced  to  read,  about  the 
divided  allegiance  of  Catholics,  and  of  the  essential  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Constitution,''  which  no  less  an  authority 
than  that  of  Lord£LDoif  has  so  powerfully  demonstrated, 
he  exclaims,  **  the  hoarf  bigot,  or  the  selfish  monopolist, 
who  would  exclude  us  from  it  on  account  of  our  religion. 
Bother  understands  that  religion  nor  the  law  of  nature," 
fee*  (P.  28.)    In  another  place  he  is  pleased  to  notice  the 
bishops  of  England,  to  ndioule  the  ''  depth  of  vrisdam  emd 
consistency  pecuUar  to  their  bench,'*  and  to  inform  us  particu- 
larly of  one  English  bishop's  ''  intolerance^  and  ignorance, 
and  wilful  misrepresentation,"  (p,  60.)  in  a  late  debate  **  in 
the  senate  of  the  nation.'*    But,  it  is  against  the  members 
of  the  Protestant  Established  Church*in  Ireland  that  this 
Quid  Popish  bishop's  pamphlet  particularly  shows  its  inso- 
lence and  scurrility,     vfe  shall  not  dwell  on  those  parts  of 
his  production  to  which  we  here  allude.    We  are  sensible 
that  such  low  calumny  might  be  disgusting  to  our  readers; 
but  it  must  have  a  most  inischievious  effect  with  the  Popish 
populace  in  Ireland. 

His  singular  mode  of  refuting  what  he  calls  the  third 
charge  against  the  religion  and  policy  of  his  body^  foi^ly 
deserves  notice. 

**  1  shall  passy"  he  sqrs,  **  from  this  subject^  te  consider  whether 
we  are  justly  *  accused*  of  stirring  i^  the  minds  of  the  people,  of 
beeping  alive  in  them  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  tohich  they  stffferi  of  in. 
ftigsting  them  lo  rebellion  and  to  the  overthrow  of  die  Constitu- 
tion.    These  chsrgesy  my  Lord,  are  of  so  grave  a  nsturoi  they  ap- 
near  to  me  to  be  so  unfounded  and  malignant,  as  to  remind  vne 
tbrcibly  of  the  conduct  of  bis  own  countrymen  apd  kindred  towards 
the  Prophet  Jeremy,  when  he  denounced  their  guUt  and  opfn^es^ 
iian  ••••••  So  averse  are  the  Prelates  who  have  lately  been  the 

subject  of  so  much  censure,  to  excitement  and  intemperance^  that 
they  even  abstain,  at  the  present  moment ^  from  the  discharge  of  a 
duty^  by  publishing  several  netn  and  supernatural  curesy  which  they 
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have  aseertained  to  be  wrought  amongst  their  flocks,  that  they 
should  not  give  occasion  to  intemperance  of  any  kind;  that 
they  might  not    seem  to    continue    the    present    agitation   ot 

the  public  feeling But,    my  Lord,   do  these  selfish  men 

who  impute  crimes  to  us,  suppose  that  they  can  extinguish 
within  us  a  sense  of  our  wrongs— -do  they  imagine  they  can  stifle 
the  complaints  of  sik  millions  of  men?**  -^We  will  never  ceaeef 
my  Lord,  whilst  our  tongues  can  move  or  our  pens  can  write,  to 
keep  alive  in  the  whole  empire,  as  well  as  in  our  ovm  people^  a  eenee 
of  the  wrongs  we  suffer^  and  to  exhibit  to  an  indignant,  fjoorld  all  tht 
privations  xve  endure.  Our  fitters  are  too  galling^  our  chains  are 
too  ctoseVy  rivetted^  our  keepers  are  too  unfeeling  for  us  to  remain 
tUent,  or  permit  them  to  enjoy  repose.^* 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  our  warm-hearted  and 
honourable  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland,  and  we  do  feel  the 
truest  respect  for  their  excellent  and  nobke  qualities,  "while 
we  tidLe  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  often  as  we  have  beard 
of  an  Irish,  way  of  doing  business,  this:  singular  mode' 
adopted  by  Doctor  Doyle,  oi  refuting  the  alleged  chai^ 
'*'  of  keeping  aUve  in  the  people  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  which  they 
endure**  p.  42.  (we  quote  his  words  exactly,)  is  the  happiest 
instance  we  have  ever  seeh,of ''  the  Irish  method." 

Some  tolerable  illustrations  of  the  same  might  be  ad- 
duced from  his  arguments,  to  shew  the  great  zeal  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  Popish  Bishops  and  Priests  in  Ireland  for 
the  circulation  of  th^.  Bible  amongst  the  people.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  his  consistency,  that  one  of  the  proofs  of  thia, 
from  recent  experience,  to  which  he  appeals,  is  the  re-pub- 
lication, in  1816,  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Troy,  &c.  &c. 
of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  the  persecuting,  atrocious,  and 
horrible  notes  of  which  so  completely  contradict  all  his 
present  professions  of  toleration  and  liberality.  But  con-* 
sistency  is  not  Dr.  Doyle's  forte.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  be 
really  as  indifferent  to  it,  as  he  professes  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  doctrines  of  Protestants.  In  one  place  he  appears  t6 
admit,  that  the  north  of  Ireland  (an  immense  and  populous 
tract  of  the  island) .  is  inhabited  chiefly  by^  Protestants : 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  numbers  of  Protes- 
tants in  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  although  no  calculation 
has  represented  the  Protestant  Dissenters  m  Ireland  to  be 
more  numerous  than  the  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church;  he  tells  us,  in  another  place,  that  though  th^ 
established  Clergy  "  have  a  profession,  they  have  tio  occu^^ 
potion/'  (f.  40.)  and,  as  he  is  particularly  desirous  to  show 
nis  moderation,  and  to  avoid  any  action  or  expression  thai 
call  contribute  to  exasperation  or  excitement,  \ie  proceec|a 
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to  inform  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  Ireland^  and  to  pvoclaim 
to  the  Popish  populace^  that 

<<  Hence*  many  of"  the  Protestant  Clergy,.  **  destitute  of  em- 
pioymenty  and  forbidden  to  exercise  their  talents  and  industry  in 
other  pursuits,  if  they  be  reltgious/y  incUned,  become  enihusicutt^^ 
eompoiing  hymns  or  tracts^^aiilributing  BibUs^^or  they  implicate 
themselves  in  worldly  concerns,  contrary  to  the  command  of  the 
Apostle ;  thus  degrading  their  profession^  whilst  they  seek  in  vain 
to  serve  two  masters.  Perhaps  tftey  abandon  God  and  the  world, 
and  become  profligates,  to  di^ace  not  only  their  calling,  but  even 
their  race  and  name/' 

Such  is  the  sweeping,  general  description  which  the 
moderate,  charitable,  tranquillizing  Popish  Dr.  Doyle  mVes 
of  the  Protestant  established  Clergy  in  Ireland.  We  belieye 
that  a  mqre  gross  ai^d  scandalous  misrepresentation  of  a 
respectable,  virtuous,  and  honourable  body,  never  issned 
frpm  the  press  of  any  country.  But  we  haaten  to  the  excejL- 
lent,  Judiqioua,  and  good-tempered  publication  of  Deci^an: 
and  we  prombe  our  readers  that  any  9,ttention  they  shall 
bestow  on  it  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  sterling  value  of  its 
contents.  We  beginr  with  citing  1^  tTri^rocfti^on,  as  it  may 
be  called,  of  his  letter;  as  a  fair  specimien  of  his  thanner.    . 

*^  My  Lord,  Uis  recorded  of  an  illustrious  Athenian,  that  when: 
assailed  by  the  applauses  of  a  faction  'aosong :  bis  oonntrymen^  kff 
was  accustomed  to  exclaim»  '  What  evil  have  I  done;^-  Phocioki 
had  done  no  evUr—He?  was- praised,  because  he  was  Dot  known -^ 
he  penetrated,  and  be.-diaipised  the  motives  of  their  adulation^;  . 

■  '*  In  the  present  cirounistaBces  of  your  Excellency^  there  is 
Vduchto  recall- the  saying  of  that  great  and  upright  man.  .There. 
Is  a  party  among, yoUc  counttymisn- who  perfeevere, in  heaping ocir 
you  the jcontumelyiof  their. approbation.  They  eulogi^e^  becaustt 
ihey.cannot»  Or  they.4iFiU  not,  understand  y4m*  •  Occasianalljv 
indeed,  they  have  their  misgivings,  and  th^  die^Ltermf  .upon 
which  tbeir  counteoaoce.is  to  be^  expected,  are  stated 'Vithinwillr 
log  freedom.  But  their  fi^vourite  p<ilicy  la  to  act  upi^.tbe^  4MI^ 
sumption,  that  you  could  copdescend  to  the  ignoble.  anUntioa  af> 
meriting  a  low  and  factious  popularity.  ,;.!  .  .       ,,  ..  <i  . 

:  **  These  pages  havei;  been  occasioned  by  a  Letter  to  VQKf  Ek- 
cellency,  from 'a  leader  of  the  party  to.  which  I  allude.'!  Like  .that 
writer,  I  avail  myself  of  a  freedom  of  address,  which  by  timfe,.aiid 
the  wise  moderation  of  the  GovernAieat,  has  now  grown  into  a 
right  of  prasicriptidn.. :  It  shall  be  my  study  to  ifespeCI  the  privi<: 
lege,  and  to  irememher  the  high  presence  in  which  I,  have  placed 
myse^. ..  Nothing,.!  trust,  will  escape  me,  derogatory  to  the  great 
station,  or  the  greater  name>  of  the  Marquess  WellesJey-r-lfothing 
alien  from  the  thoughts  of  that  patriotic  Viceroy,  who.  came 
hither,  not  to  change,  but  to  administer  the  *  Laws  ;*  not  to  think. 
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«r<l6iMt  Witli  Mij  «f  our  pnr^im;  bat  to  think,  ani  to  fcoT  for, 

and  to  moderate,  them  all. 

<<  In  pursuance  of  this  resolutioo,  I  pass  over  many  of  the 
topics,  which  that  #rf|6r  (X  R.  L.)  has  thought  proper  to  intro- 
duce.    He  devote*  much  ip^ce  to  the  expression  of  his  feelinj 


feelingii,  whi6h,  it  seem*,  have  veen  woUnded  without  provocatioi^ 
but  with  which,  probably^  your  Excellency  does  not  sympathize^ 
He  is  equally  diffuse  lipoA  certain  polemical  subjects ;  but  your 
Excellency  has  Jittle  leisure,  possibly  little  taste,  for  scholastic  dis- 
cussions. He  expatiates,  also,  upon  the  late  miracles,  and  oould 
tell,  it  seems,  of  many  more.  If  he  thought  it  prudent.  Perhaps 
your  Excellency  approves  of  his  reserve :  perhaps  yoii  believe  that 
he  migfajt  4ay  of  his  mirwlel^  as  2\rrhus  of  his  victories,  *  4  lew 
moresuoi^  and  I  am  undone.'  "    P»  \^ 

We  shall  proceeAto  adduce  further  extracts  from  the 
publication  or  DbcLai9  ;  and  akatl  give  the  prrncipai  part 
of  his  vindication  of  the  rigivt  of  the  £stabnshed  Church 
in  {rdand  to  fcer  property,  in  his  own  words.'  But  prfe- 
viotisly,  ^ome  of' tits  observations  oh  the  -papal  system, 
tlttA  its  effects  in  Ireland,  deserve  particular  notice. 

-.  *^  ThePspacy  has,«  dofible  a^p^ct-^ikie  every  other  Ctmr<ch» 
it  has  a  coimssion  ^f  fiiith<^jbut,  unlike  every  other,  it  has  .pceteigH 
sions  to  secular  dominion ;  and  to  these  latter,  its  theological  creed 
h«8^  now  for  cws^vo  centuHes^  iMen  uniforoiiy  siibservtetit.  The 
Papacy  is  a  state,  aiidasfl«oh,Miio  less  wortliy  ^  oonteikipiaiioii 
of  a  -statesman,  than  any  ether  that  has  ever  OKisleA.  It  displays  a 
constitatioa  as  well  organiaDed-*^  iBoem^c^dge  of -baman  nature  as 
profound,  and .  a  system  of  laws  as  weU  lada^d  for  its  6mn  'pur*. 
p08ei-»*-^as  thai  whieh  is  justly  the  pride  of  itfritain.  In  this  ^ell 
coAsttucted  and  w^  regulated  economy^  the  most  «(btK>^io«ia^ 
thaaa  atamtea,  whidi  have  awakeaed  the  alarai  !Ot  (he  disg^Mt  of 
Fvotestantiii  ai^e  aaodioned  by  tbeaqpreoie  authority  of  tbe^cOtt*. 
atitutioa,  aad  incAsaeda^ithinciiasaoredietfbeAf^infiillibilirf^  What 
would  yoar  Buoelieocy  Mrnk  of  a  judge,  however  pro(o«ndi'^»-of  a 
beaeli>of«iag;iMrates,  ihowever.^ipngh^wfaoahould  abjure^  att'abi 
of parliantea^^  jQf  pveeisoly  ahe  same  vaiaOy  in  the  Roman  Ohtfr<iii^ 
a»e  She  protestatioQp  oi  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  agaiolt  aho 
laws  of  their  hierocracy.  >  :  - 

*'  "^jttMis  my  Lord,  there  is  something'  in  the  essence  of  that 
Ohiiroh,  wbidi  will  4iot  permit  i^noiestotita  to  banish  all  apprehen. 
^km*  They  fear,  shat  whatever  has  beeii  true  ef  it  at  any  tun^-ainee 
it  advanced  the  disastrous  olatm  to  infallibility,  must  be  true  as 
long  as  the  Church  has  an  existende.  External^ircumstarides4RBay 
eowrraul  its'eKtemal  acts;  iMt  ah««e  wUf  rcnNun  a-spiiic,  unbrcdeen 
aad^eaweelaimed.  Ibe  papal  vfystenft,  is  alivinig  and  enduring'^tfr^ 
gvfiiaatroii.  Into  which  ne^r  masses  ntay,  froaia^e^io  a^,be  vittdljr 
inaorporaied.  .  Itaddrerisesfts^l^  n6t  te  pas^pan  or«at>rice,^but't)|i 


» .     • 


the  abidlDg  priBciplei.of«fBoae  aad  jnigHilKia.  Thu  QAAwiMtti 
it  inspires  was  not  te\i  by  the  inspirers— if  it  wene,  It  nii^t  he  at 
transient  as  that  of  a  sea  of  Proteslapts*  The  masteif  spirils  .if 
Rome  were  cold,  sobtlet  aad  eaknUatiog  men,  ivho».  ^eademBg 
eyeiy  impulse  but  that  of  «unbitiepi''-^i vesting  diemselves  of  human 
nature,  that  they  might  the  more  calmly  examine  k  in  othera^*;-' 
applied  their  knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  univerial  dbitiinion. 
Accordio^y  there  never  wai^  and  iheiie  aever  will  be»  a  scheme  of 
Cbristiamtyt  in  which  the  human  iidjiMicU  so  forcibJy  iflnpressy  and 
so  entirely  occupy  the  mind.  £ven  in  adtersity  it  contrives  to  fae»- 
cinate  and  sustain  the  imaginatioQi.  by  impressions  of  sitfiering, 
iHit  unsubdued,  miyesly.  JE^^amine*  my  Lord,  the  character  whioh 
the  Roman  Catholics  under  your  government  are  at  this  cKinet 
eihibiting.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  they  consider  themaelvesi  jand 
they  are  taught  to  do  so,  even  by  J.  K.  L.,  as  exclusively  the  chil- 
dren of  the  JDivine  adoption.  Tliey  believe — they  are  made  to 
believe— 'that  to  them  alone  belong  the  testimony  and  theciM^ 
nant.ihe  priesthood  and  the  presence;  and  like  the  Jews,  they -are 
stiU  in .  expectation  of  some  signal  interfesenoe  ef  Gon  ibr  his 
people.  ^  Thciy  are,  it  is  tru^,  wider  a  temporary  bondage,  bvt  iliey 
'biave  &ith  in  the  jprophets,  that  their  radeaupcion  dhsweth  night 
the  light  of  the  Divine  countenace  has  been  withdrawn  from  timi 
Ua  a  season,  but  miracles  we  wrought  to  re  lassuite  dbeir  iiearts, 
that|(  lik^  a  suo4>ussty  it  wJU  soon  iigai*  AJne  oiit  «*  tfaem,  and 
that  tbe^  ahail  abide,  ittHaolested»  iii  the  bijghtneis  af  ets  gloryv  i 

'**  It  IS  not  alone  by  the  oHiltitydtew  ^t^t  such  hopes  iare  enter- 
tained ;  or  by  thepriesthood^  that  they  aite enoousagedi  :Noiorder 
amongst  them  is  unvisited  by  the  eKpeetaticB . « •  •  :•  •"    P.  5. 

*r  ff.then,  my  Lord,  Protestants  nre  moved  by  these  things 
they  are  not  to  be  called'(th0ugh  J.  K.  L«  has  no  better  aames  for 
them)  bigots,  intolerant,  «r  of  a  persecuting  «ph-it.  Thciir  emotiom 
do.  not  ariaefromany  iii^ilfulor  uncharflableiDtredulity;jneluctiBiiifle 
^d  regret  are  mingled  with  their  eoa^ctibn  •  .  •  v  Whether  the 
genius  of 'the  Roman  bhureh  will  «dmit  the  solemn  disatowtal  ef 
teii^te  whioh  have  been  onoeeolertMily  putfortlw  «  a  >q«esliOn  ibr 
the  members  of  ithafCSiur^  4o^  deteMUie.  Ia  the  meaatmni^ 
l^Tpiestaots  must  befie«e,  that^igatiensrfiB  tfaeaBsehsesthe  naoat 
sacred,  ^e  strongly  of^posed  to^  the  eonsoiettceeof  the  paftelrprieBCi. 
l>o^V  jind  whatever  credit  they  mayrgfve  toJ^.K.  jL^^m  theisfffi- 
fserity  of  his  renunciationi^  thcjy  atrijve  in  vain  to  Jbcover  his  eoau 
sjs^eiolcy." 

.  Ana  now  we  come  io  the  intet«atiiir.ttnd  iniport)»nt  o^ 
servajkiona  of  Dbcjlan  emthat'pmrt  of  l>r.  DcnnLcIs  piriblU 
catioo,' whioh  immediatelj^TekiteB  to  Church  ptOMrty :  «tid 
tberefiore  we  continue  bwr  eitatione,  reqUfestfng  f n^  <pariitit^ 
}hff  aiteiHioii  of  oiir  r«kder£^. 

w^<  One^of  the  impvtatmns  disclaimed  by  J.  K.  t.,  rehites  to  « 
ftttjeet  which  is'to  bccupy  k  gtesk  Mtiion  oif  the  foffbwf^'bd^es'i 
k  imlRiPeforb'  n^^^iy  -  to  tnetv^n  It  lierei '  A  in%i6i6h1hi^kYn 
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tiie  miiids  of  ProteiitaDtSy  that  the  Romiin  clergy  has  not  rerignM 
its  preteDsioM  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Established  Church, 
J.  K.  L.  labours  to  remove  this  suspicion ;  and  to  prove  his  since. 
rity9  he  gives  an  argutnent  against  tithes  which  the  Association  has 
TOt^  to  be  demonstrative.  Your  Excellency  may  judge  from  the 
subjoined  remarkst  whether  those  who  still  doubt,  should  at  once  be 
-called  incredulous. 

**  The  following  passage  is  copied  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Jour- 
nal {Dublin  Evefdng  Posi^  Nov.  5,  1B22):— <On  Sunday  last,  the 
induetion  of  the  Rev.  P.  Mac  Namara  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
deanery  of  the  diocese  (Limerick),  took  place  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
before  the  most  crowded  assembly  ever  witnessed  within  the  waDs 
of  that  edifice.  The  Right  Rev.  Doctors  Tuohy  and  Mac  Mahon 
attended  in  full  canonicals.  A  very  appropriate  sermon  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths,  wherein  he  forcibly  animadverted  upon  ike 
modem  levelling  system^  directed  againii  church  dignities  and  pror 
perty.  He  passed  a  handsome  and  well-merited  encomium  upon 
the  new  Dean,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  Bulls  which  trere 
directed  to  the  R.  C.  Bishops  of  Limerick,  Cloyne,  and  Cdrk, 
charging  these  dignitaries,  6r  any  ofth^in^  t6  see  them  duly  eiti 
ecutcd,  by  the  canonical  induction  of  the  above  very  reverend 

gentleman.-  ' 

.  **  This  «rtioltt  might  give  rise-  to  various  conjectures;  but  whajt- 
ever  may  be  doubtlU  inference,  thus  far  is  certain,  -tfant  th^ 
reverend  preacher  and  his  dignified  auditoiy  do  not  agree  with 
J.  K.  L.  in^h^ir  notions  of  clmrch  property. 

^  There  isstill  anothett*^  and  a  more  weighty,  circumstance.  The 
Roman  Church  has  added  to  the  commandments  of  God  j  six  others, 
as  of  equal  authority.  Of  these  *  Commandments  of  the  Church,' 
■one  is^to  pay  tithes  to  our  pastors.*  So  the  precept  stood  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism ;  in  the  twentieth 
edition  (year  1817)  tt  is  modified  into  *  to  contribute  to  the  support 
^f  our' pastors  ;*  but  in  the  twenty^second  edition  {year  ]8l9)  'ffe 
original  tBords  have  re-appeared.  It  is  obvious,  inyXord,  from  this 
fact,  that  the  question  ot  tythes  has  occupied,  veiy  lately,  and  veiry 
seriously^  the  attention  efthe  titular  hierarchy  of  Ireland.  What- 
ever  determination  they  may  avow  upon  the  subject,  there 'most 
remain,  for ;  the  government  and  the  public,  matter  of  grave  tind 
aniions  -consideration.  If  the  comihand,  to  pay  tithes,  has  jproL 
ceeded.from  the  su|ireme  authority -of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  it 
can  be  repealed  or  modijied  by  no  lower  authority.  The  renuiiciaiioTy 


contrary,  it  should  appear,  that  this  and  the  other  '  commandmenii 
of  the  church' have  issued  only  from  th^  titular  bishops  of  Ireland^ 
a  new  spurge  of  erobarrasment  will  be  opened.  These  oommand- 
ments  bind,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  a  kind  of  sin,  as  it  is  taaght^ 
^  which  brings  everlasting  death  and  damnation  on  the  iounortai 
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«duU :  rfWliO'  wiUt  ipiot '  pause  to  consider'  of  'tfaete*tiiiiigs  ;«aild  Mo^ 
when-  he  has  coosideredy  can  say  that  he  m  satisfied?  A  pever 
over  the  conscience,  armed  in  aJl  the  tesrors  of  that  awful  Being 
who  pr oclaiins  himself  a  jealous  God,-  is  assumed  by  a-  few*  privsafee 
men ;  and  the  niatler  of  obligation  may  be  changed  at  pieasure^ 
silently  and  suddenly,  according  to  the  greater  orlesa  moderatioa 
of  Individ ualsy  perhaps  according  to  the  exigencies  qfa  controversy^ 
or  the  speculations  of  secular  ambition* 

'*  Thus  far^  my  Lord^  I  have  considered  J.  K.  L.  as  a  member 
of  an  artful  and  domineering  Hierarchy.  Henceforward  h&  appears 
in  another  and  more  humble  character — as  the  cheap,  perhaps  die 
unconscious,  instrument  of  a  political  faction.  In  this  capacit^^ 
he  is  put  forward  as  the  author  of '  an*  Easay  en  Tithes,'  which  tbe 
leaded  of  that  fac^on  have  styled  unanswerable.  Great  advantages 
fMre  expected  from  tb^  singular«-the  almost  miraculous— pbe- 
fiomenon,  of  a  Papal  bishop  protesting  against  the  temporal  cluma 
of  popery.  After  four  centuries  of  possession — after  three  cen- 
tuifies  more  of  attempts  at.  recovery—* that  *grey  iniquity/  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  seized  with  the  pangs  of 
conscience ;  she  confesses,  by  the  mouth  of  a  favourite  son,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  this  country  are  derived  from  frauds 
from  treason  and  hard  heartedness  to  the  poor ;  in  the  agony  of 
her  contrition,  she  turns  king*s  evidence,  mid  supplicates  for  judg^' 
ment  upon  her  intrusive  successor.  This  confession^  it  is  hoped f  toill 
be  generally  edifying;  and  accordingly ^  the  production  of  J.  K,  L. 
i^  destined f  as  toe  are  informed^for  circulation  in  England, 

"The  arguments  of  J.  K.  L.-^or  confessions  of  Mother  Chttrch, 
are  of  a  novel  nature,  as  we  are  told  by  high  authority  : — their 
exordium  is  certainly  in  a  novel  style.  ..The  Viceroy  of  a  British 
Sovereign  is  called  upon  to  acknowledge  that  tithes  should  have 
always  been  odious  in  this  country ; — and  the  argument  employed 
is — that  they  are  historically/  connected  tvith  the  introduction'  of 
British-power :  he  is  informed  that  the  history  of  Irish  misfortunes 
may  be  dated  from  the  day  of  their  establishment,  that  is,  from  the 
^rst  act  of  the  British  dynasty;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  receives* 'A 
warning,  or  a  threat,  or  a  prophecy,  that  while  they  continue^  there 
will  be  no  peace  or  concord  in  Ireland.'* 

Dkglan  then  gives  a  concise  jkccount  of  the  origin  qf  the 
Irisii  Church  establishment,  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not 
space  to  introduce. 

The  following  note  to  one  of  the  passages  here  omitted  of 
Declan's  pamphlet,  is  particularly  worth  attenti^^;. 

**  Wilkins,  Con9ilia  Magnae  Britanniae,  vol.  i.  Tliere  is  not,  iit 
this,  or  in  any  other  an^^ient  document  relative  to  the  church  o€ 
Ireland,  the  least  allusion  to  a  distribution  of  the  tithe,  between  the 
bishops  the,  poor>  and  the  parochial  clergy.  The  bishops  were 
supported  by  the  eistates  of  their  sees:  the  poor  had  their  portjon 
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ia  Idle  bounty  of  tbe  AbbeySp  they  were  etript  of  ft  by  Htory  tilt 
Bighth,  and  fai&Te  since  received  no  coropensaiion.  J.  ^*  L*  #ag 
afnid  to  assert^  directly t  that  this  distribution  w»i  made  ia  Ireland; 
tat  he  insinuates  it,  though  oot  n^itfa  much  dexterity.  He  w^y%  k 
nMw  done  hy  Charlemagne ;  and  what  he  says  mey  be  true,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose— had  he  said  so  of  Henry  the  Second,  it 
would  liave  been  to  the  purpose^  but  it  would  not  have  been  true. 
^*  In  page  30,  J.  K.  L.  says  that  the  church  *  possesses  dpmains^ 
whid),  if  ascertained  and  valued^  might  appear  more  than  suiScibnt 
te  her  support.'  Here  again  the  writer  has  condescended  to  bt 
a  borrower.  The  scheme  of  supporting  the  church  from  h^  own 
domeinSf  has  been  proposed  of  late  by  various  writers^  The  pro* 
jvotors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  details  of  the  plan,  but  the  Mitlilie 
is^  that  the  see4aDds  should  be  let  at  their  full  value^that  the  lto« 
crease  of  revenue  should  be  distributed  among  the  {larochial.  clergy^ 
and  the  tithes  sold  for  the  good  of  the  public.  This  has  not  bom 
an  idle  speculation.  The  survey  of  the  episcopal  estates  has  already 
eommenoedi  and  of  five^  which  have  been  examined^  the  report  is 
as  follows : — 

'*'*         The  Primacy  would  produce  €140,000  a  year. 
Derry    -.---.-     100,000 

Kilmore 100,000 

Clogher       .-.--.     100,000 
Waterford 70,000 

To  simplify  the  review  of  this  plan,  let  us  consider  but  oue  of 
the  dioceses,  suppose  the  Primacy.  If  the  Primate  were  allowed 
12,0001.  a  year,  be  would,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  very, 
handsomely  treated.  There  would  then  remain  128,0001.  a  yeari^ 
to  \it  distributed  among  his  clergy,  that  is,  to  each  rector,  more 
than  ^,0001.  this  is  a  commutation  of  tithe,  to  which  the  clergy 
can  have  but  little  objection. 

'*  But  the  estates  would  not  produce  the  estimated  sum,  unless 
they  were  put  uxiA&t  proper  management.  Is  it  meant  that  the 
same  sums  are  not  produced  at  present  I  that  the  wealth  of  which 
they  spe^k,  is  as  the  ore  of  an  unwrought  mine  ?  The  only  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  tenants  of  the  sees  have  an  interest  under  their 
respective  landlords,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  (iifference  between 
the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  sums  paid  to  the  bishops.  When 
the  survey  has  been  completed,  and  on  the  sathe  liberal  scale  that 
has  been  used  for  the  five  sees  above  mentioned,  this  difference  #ili 
will  be  found  not  Uss  than- a  million.  That  is,  it  will  be  ftmnd  that 
the  lay  gentry  and  farmers  of  Ireland  have  an  interest— -and frtfin 
tke  nature  ^a  bishop*s  tease,  a  perpetual  one^  amounting  to  a 
million  annually^  in  the  present  mode  of  letting  church  lands*— Tiftix 
interest  is  to  be  iketroyed  by  the  project  under  consideration — des« 
troyed  for  the  good  of  the  public.  But  who,  in  the  name  of  woicider, 
is  ukw  public,  for  the  improvement  of  whose  condition  so  much 
anxiety  is  evinced. 
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**ftkitt6  tm^^it  the  p\tla,th^  H<h^iiret6t)e  tola,  tf  kb,\he 
fhmlmsars  will  become  tithe  owners^  and  will  naturally  stif ive  to 
iprofit  by  their  bargains ;  how  then  are  the  fanners  to  be  relieved  ? 
The  proprietor  ef  the  ^oil,  however^  *  should  be  allotued  apreferencei* 
IK  apundiaBser  o(f  tithe;  and  he  can  improve  the  ^condition  of  his 
•people.  Very  true,  and  if  he  be  so  disposed,  he  may  improve  it 
under  the  present  system — he  has  only  to  remit  to  his  tenantry 
the  amount  of  the  tithe.  But  he  wishes  to  improve  his  estate,  as 
tt^i  as  his  tenantry.  That  is,  he  wishes  to  increase  his  rent-roll ; 
tbt  improvement  of  the  tenantry  will  be  an  after  consideration*/* 

Dbclan  then  proceeds. 

^'  Such»  my  Lord,  as  accurately  as  can  be  described  in  a  small 
^eompass,  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  our  church  establishment. 
1%  wiii  be  important  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  act,  from  which  it  is 
idated,  is  th^  very  first  act  of  the  English  dynasty.  All  property, 
ia  this  country,  is  the  creation  of  some  English  king ;  and  the  first 
fir^pierty  so  created,  is  that  of  die  church.  When  the  syniMi  of 
Cashel  was  held,  none  of  the  native  landholders  had  as  yet  been 
ejected ;  but,  since  that  time^  every  foot  of  Irish  territory  has  bftn 
Jrequentiy  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  Norman  and  English  knights, 
as  they  successively  came  into  possession,  and  the  Irish  chief- 
tains, as  they  were  re-admitted  under  a  new  timure,  received  their 
|>rincely  portions,  with  a  reservation  of  this  original  grant.  How- 
ever  the  present  landlords  may  have  acquired  their  properties,  the 
acquisition  extended  only  to  the  nine-tenths  of  the  produce,  and 
their  title  to  it,  when  traced  to  the  source,  originates  in  the  bounty 
4yf  the  crown  of  England.  The  title  of  the  church,  to  its  share, 
is  prior  in  time,  and  equal  in  authority, ..... 

**  J.  K.  L.  has  received  the  thanks,  and  his  reasonings  the 
sanction,  of  the  <  Catholic  Association,*  a  body,  which,  as  it  is  said^ 
contains  many  able  lawyers,  and  represents  the  maXwre  Judgments 
4>f  six  millions  qfpet^ple 

*VThe  argumefits  of  J.  K.  L.  may  be  reduced  to  these  two 
iieads: 

'f  Thaty  in  generd,  a  Christian  Church  cannot  have  a  just  titte 
to  permanent  property. 

*\  That  the  Church  of  Ireland^  in  particular,  lost  all  title,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

He  then  examines  the  Popish  Bishop's  argument  given  in 
our  196th  page  and  exposes  his  gross  errors.  And  yet  this 
argument  was,  it  seems,  described  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  as 
*'  onie  of  the  most  felicitous  compositions*'  ever  given  to  the 
public. 

In  the  course  of  his  answer  to  this-arguinent,  Dec  LAN 
observes. 

'    '  !■  ■  III  ■  ■■  ■  I     I  .  ■■    ■■II       II      P     <        I 

*  See  Mr.  O'Driscoll,  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  Ediaburgh  Review,  and  the  tract 
4Atlie  Consumption  of  Wealth  by  the  Clergy. 
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...  *<  Thefe  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  felicUy  of  his-  calculations. 
Judea,  as  it  seems  to  Grotius  and  to  J.  K.  L.,  was '  never  richi  m 
i^iculture ;  hence  we  are  expected  to  infer^  that  the  portion  of 
the  priesthood  was  comparitvoely  a  small  one.  It  never  occared  to 
J.  K.  L.y  that  the  less  men  have,  the  worse  they  can  afford  to  part 
with  the  tenth  of  it.  Besides,  the  priests  had  the  tithe  of  all  en- 
crease^  and  if  they  obtained  but  little  in  corn,  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  from. the  flocks  and  herds* 

*^  This,  in  an  ordinary  writer,  might  be  considered  as  an  error 
of  inadvertence  ;  but  to  J.  K.  L.  it  appears  so  happy  a  point,  that 
he  urges  it  a  second  time.  He  says  (page  36),  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  <  the  value  of  tithes  was  small,  owing  to  the  state 
of  devastation  and  ruin  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  the 
.civil  wars.  It  continued  so  for  a  considerable  time.  Cattle,  not 
crops  was  the  produce  of  Ireland.'  Here  the  answer  is  obviottsly 
the  same  as  in  the  former  case ;  the  clergy  had  the  tithe  both  of 
cattle  and  of  crops ;  and  their  condition  must  be  compared,  not 
with  that  of  their  own  order  in  other  times,  but  with  that  of  the 

iay  gentry  in  their  own  times 

'.  *'  In  the  preceding  quotation,  the  last  sentence  was  broken  off 
abruptly.  It  was  cruel  to  dismember  such  *  felicity  of  compod. 
tion,' — it  would  be  downright  Vandalism  not  to  re-unite  the  scat- 
tered beauties.  The  whole  sentence  is  as  follows  : — '  Cattle,  not 
crops,  was  the  produce  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Commons,  by  a 
wise  vote,  secured  their  grazing  land  from  the  inroads  of  the  parson; 
had  they  foreseen  the  future  state  of  the  country,  when  by  tillage 
she  was  to  be  rendered  the  granary  of  the  empire,  would  they  hare 
assigned  the.  tithe  of  this  immense  produce  with  all  her  princely 
domains  to  the  church  ?  I  should  suppose  not,  unless  British  wis- 
dom and  British  justice  designated  other  qualities  than  they  do 
.now.'  Were  this  passage  intended  for  irony,  it  would  havetsome 
■  pretensions  to  the  character  of  felicitous ;  as  a  specimen  of  serious 
argument,  one  does  not  know  what  character  to  give  it.  At  a 
'time  when  cattle,  not  crops,  was  the  produce  of  Ireland,  then  it  was 
that  the  clergy  who  bad  a  right  to  the  tithe  of  both,  were  limited- 
to  the  .tithe  of  crops  only— that  is, -to  the  tithe  of  nothing,  ■  ac- 
cording to  J.  K.  L.  The  limitation,  it  seems,  was  a  wise  one — in 
one  sense,  it  might  be  called  wise ;  if  the  intention  had  been  to  an- 
nihilate  the  clerical  order,  the  means  promised  well.  But  what, 
after  all,  is  human  wisdom  ?  The  Irish  Commons  did  not  forsee 
tlie  increase  of  tillage;  if  they  had,  ihei/  would  hare  robbed  the 
clergy  of  the  corn'tilhe  also ,    .  . 

**  And  now  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  felicities  of  this  writec's 
manner,  and  attend  to  the  graver  concerns  of  his  argument.  The 
paragraph  first  quoted  (page  19,)  in  which  the  Levitical  is  con- 
trasted with  the  Christian  priesthood,  is  pronounced,  by  Mr, 
O'Connell,  '  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
title  to  tithes,  as  derived  from  divine  right.'  If  such  were  the  de- 
sign of  J.  K.  L.,  he  might  have  spared  your  Excellency  paucb 
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irocdHe:  The  Roman  church  asserts^  as  I  hKt^'srhowby  a  divine- 
right  to  tithes ;  but  her  example  is  not  followed  by  the  church  of 
Englaiid  and  Ireland ;  nor,  indeed,  is  such  a  right  in  any  respect 
nedemary.  The  title  of  the  Irish  church  ought  rtot  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Jewish :  each  is  to  be  compared  with  the  title  of 
the  huty,  under  their  respective  constitutions 

*'  But  the  mafn  force  of  the  '  demonstration'  has  not  yet  ap-  * 
peared.  To  say  the  truth,  it  lies  in  ambush,  being  concealed  by 
theftliciiies  of  our  author's  stile ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  treachery 
of  some  clever  writers  of  his  school,  I  should  have  fallen  upon  it 
uhawar^s.  No  one  has  better  reason,  than  J.  K.  L.,  to  say,  *  Pe- 
retnU,  qui^  ante  nos^  nostra  dixerunt,* 

**  This  power  in  reserve  is  as  follows.  The  Jewish  priesthood 
descended  in  a  family,  among  *  the  children  of  Levi,  who  had  equal 
rights  to  the  inheritance  of  Jacob,'  but  these  rights  cannot  extend 
to  the  Christian  priesthood,  which  is  continued  in  a  different  man- 
ner, *  after  the  order  of  Melchtsedec*  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  as- 
sociation have  declared  this  argument  to  be  at  once  *  novel  in  its 
nature,'  and  *  demonstrative'  in  its  cogency.  Its  conclusiveness  is 
a  question  of  considerable  moment,  its  novelty,  of  none.  The 
learned  gentlemen,  however,  are  mistaken  equally  in  the  law,  and 
in  the  fact.  The  thing  is  a  poor  sophism,  and  J.  K.  L.  has  not  the 
humble  merit  of  its  invention.  i 

^  In  the  first  place,  neither  the  church  in  the  aggregate,  nor  the 
|)ar8on  of  any  particular  parish,  claims  tithes  as  hereditary.  The' 
reason  is,  because,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  neither  the 
church  nor  the  parson  ever  dies ;  and  where  there  -  is  no  demise, 
there  can  be  no  inheritance.  The  church,  collectively,  is  a  cor- 
poration; so  is  every  parson  separately;  and  by  being  so,  *  they 
maintain  a  perpetual  succession,  and  enjoy  a  kind  of  legal  immor- 
tality *.""  This  personification,  and  consequent  perpetuity,  is  a  prin- 
ciple admitted  in  all  law,  divine,  civil,  and  international.  It  is  thus 
that  a  state,  as  one  person,  transmits  to  posterity,  rights  and  ob-^ 
ligations,  pleads  and  acknowledges  the  faith  of  ancient  treaties.  As 
tbs  state,  so  the  church,  is  one  person  to  the  constitution.  Com- 
munities of  Christians>  not  incorporated  in  a  connexion  with  the 
state,  are  voluntary  societies,  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
legislature,  have  no  vital  principle  of  unity  or  continuation.  But 
the* act,  which  annexes  one  of  them  to  the  state,  endows  ft  with  a 
participation  of  its  own  unchanging  identity.  The  living  organiza- 
tion is  one  and  indivisible,  although  communicated  successively  to 
different  masses ;  *  and  all  the  individual  members,  that  have 
existed  from  the  foundation  to  the  present  time,  or  that  ever  shall 
hereafter  exist,  are  but  one  perscrti  in  law,  a  person  that  never 
dies+Z 

'   "  Besides  aggregate  corporations,  there  are  others,  called  sde^ 
as  consisting,  at  a  given  time,  of  a  single  individual.     By  the  act  o^* 

*  Blackstone,^  Book  I.  Cap.  18.  f  Blackstone,  ibid. 
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incorporation^  these  legal  persons,  lifce  tke  iorj^p^er^  grci  ex^m^imk 
from  mortality,  and  invested  with  rights  as  perpetual  qji  their 
exiatence.  Such  is  the  King,  who  to  the.  ConsjUtutipn,  neiKiir  4iiWt 
Siich  too,  is  the  PlEMTsun  of  every  Parish.  *  The  law/'^  saya  Rlaokr 
slone^  '  has  wisely  otdained,  that  the  parson,  quaicnus  a  pf^rsfvp,^ 
shall  never  die,  any  more  than  the  King,  by  making  him  SiM^  hWa 
successors  a  corporation.  By  which  means,  all  the  origins^  fights 
of  the  parsonage  are  preserved  entire  to  the  successor ;  fpr  ti^  pf^-. 
s^nt  incumbent,  and  his  predecessor,  who  lived  seven  cepturi^ 
ago,  are  in  law  one  and  the  same  person,  and  what  was  given  ta 
the  one,  was  given  to  the  other  *.'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  clergy  of  the  present  dlQr  h^Vfi 
been  presented  to  their  livings  by  Henry  the  Second ;  that  they 
have  the  same  rights,  which  they  ever  had,  to  a  tenth  of  all  i^ 
crease,  and  that  no  series  of  illegal  vexations  can  accumulaite  intf^ 
law  against  their  original  claims. 

**  It  is  an  ignorant  and  false  assumption  of  these  writers,  that  thsi 
tenure  of  the  clergy  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  military  or  fiscal  ofi^c^m. 
Such  persons  are  supported  by  taxes ;  tlie  clergy  by  their  q^o^ 
property.  A  tax  is  ih&t  portion  of  the  property  of  ihe  tubjt^^  wbicl| 
is  levied  by  the  state,  according  to  its  exigences.  The  iacomti  pf 
the  clergy  is  no  deduction  from  such  property ;  tithes  never  weriff 
part  of  any  proprety  now  in  existence ;  and  were  die  clerical  epdfr 
abolished,  they  would  remain  without  a  legal  claimant.  Thope  who 
call  themselves  landed  proprietors,  would  have  no  more  right  tp 
them,  than  a  horde  of  Cossacks.  On  the  other  hand,  tithes  are,  ip 
the  strictest  sense,  the  property  of  the  Church.  By  history,  f|a 
well  as  by  the  genius  of  the  Constitution,  all  property  in  Ifel^u^ 
is  the  gift  of  the  British  Crown  ;  the  first  gift  was  to  the  Churph. 

'*  Again,  civil,  military,  and  fiscal  functionaries  have  never  b#ei^ 
formed  into  corporations ;  they  haye  no  franchises — no  sucoesiMpQ 
r^uo  existence  in  the  sight  of  the  Constitution-  Had  such  corpo^ 
rfitions  been  endowed  in  Ihe  days  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  fm4 
continued  to  the  present  time,  thehy  indeed,  they  would  be  anajogpui^ 
to  the  clergy,-  but  thevy  it  would  not  suit  the  purposes  of  th%9e 
writers,,  to  institute  a  comparison.  In  these  4ayi|  of  miljitary  ^4 
financial  importance,  oorporations  of  soldiers  and  fiscal  officei;^, 
projected  into  society  from  the  imposing  back-groui^d  of  seyen 
centuries  of  antiquity,  wolIcI  produce  upon  a  more  robust  stateam^ 
than  the  author  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  an  awe,  if  not  reli^ou^i  j^ 
least  sufficiently  reverential  to  check  all  intermeddlmg. 

**  It  is  an  error  common  to  all  tliese  writers,  to  confound  inlierit<fngpj 
m  general^  and  inheritance  iy  family  descent.  There  way  be  Taripiji 
qaodes  of  incorporation,  by  yirhicl^  the  several  natural  persons  arf^ 
successively  transfused  in(o  that  legal  person,  whom,  for  the  tixf^ 
being,  they  represent.  But  thb  variety  does  not  alfect  the  con- 
tinii^  individuality  of  that  legal  person,  or  the  continued  sis^l  l|y 
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wkkk lit  is mieompemmA,  N^ibing  moreb neeetenrjfi for  seturing 
these  objeots,  than  that  due  ppovisian  should  be  made  for  the  ap* 
pointmcait  of  a  successor  to  the  demised  individual — this  being  doM» 
the  persoi^  created  by  the  law,  is  imperishable.  There  is  ao 
peouliar  virtue,  as  is  pretended  by  J.  K.  L.  and  those  from  wIkmh 
he  borrows,  in  succession  or  inheritance,  by  family  descent.  Witli? 
out  the  benefit  of  a  social  conyentinii^  such  inheritance  has  no 
existence.:  A  J'amilj/,  ^nsidertd  119  He  fmuusor  t^  property,  U 
M  a  bifhg  of  naiure,  iui  the  creature  of  the  iato.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  maxim  of  the  laur,  that  *  lands  are  not  naturally  descendible.'  U 
19  the  province  of  law,  to  determine  the  order,  in  which  the  various 
membm  of  a  family  shall  succeed.  Whether  females  shall  inherit 
• .  4  .  •  The  very  words,  *  heir'  and  '  inheritance,'  as  they  are 
used  by  J.  K.  L.  and  others  of  his  school,  are  sophisms  im 
themseWes.  They  insinuate  that  consanguinity  is  an  indefeasible 
fight  to  inheritance,  neither  requiring  law  to  confirm^  nor  admitting 
Um  to  annul,  its  validity.  Substitute  fer  '  heir^*  the  fuU  term 
^  hear  at  lau)^^  and  what  is  the  amount  of  their  arguments  ?  The 
new  bishop  or  rector  is  as  much  the  heir  at  fano  of  his  predecessor^ 
as  a  Levitical  Minister  was  among  the  Jews,  or,  as  with  us,  the 
y^ung  squire  is,  of  his  father  or  uncle. 

**  Law,  then,  is  decisive  against  the  hypothesis,  that  lande 
descend  in  families,  by  natural  necessity,  or  divine  right :  nor  will 
history  be  found  more  favourable." 

Here  Declan  further  enforces  his  argument  by  a  referepce 
to  History,  and  adds, 

<*  Neither  is  it  unknown,  (although  there  is  a  decorum  in  true 
allegiance,  which,  except  on  grave  occasions,  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  recollected,)  that  the  throne  itself,  the  source  of  all  property, 
does  not  descend  in  necessary  connexion  with  the  course  of  blood. 
Our  Sovereigns  inherit,  according  to  the  statute  of  William  and 
Mary,  *  for  settling  the  succession  to  the  Crown.'  The  succes. 
sfon  is  fixed  in  a  family  ;  but  the  order  of  succession  is  determined, 
neither  by  divine  right,  nor  by  the  course  of  nature,  nor  by  the 
line  of  descent  in  private  families,  but  by  the  special  provisions  of  the 
stiitute. 

*'  By  this  last  consideration,  the  argument  of  J.  K.  L.  and  his 
predecessors  is  brought — where,  doubtless,  they  did  not  intend  to 
pVdce  it — into  downright  Jacobinism 

**  I  have  now,  my  Lord,  brought  the  church  establishment  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  and,  as  i  trust,  brought  it  in  safety. 
After  all,  i  do  not  apprehend,  that  sojar^  I  shall  find  a  very  serious 
antagonist  in  J.  K.  L.  He  speaks  of  the  '  possessions  of  the  aftcient 
Irish  church  *  in  terms  of  such  softened  animosity,  that  we  may 
easily  believe  him  '  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.'  •  .  ,  .  . 
''*'  Henceforward,  he  is  quite  in  earnest.  His  objeel  is  to  prove, 
that  the  title  of  '  the  ancient  church,*  whatever  it  might  be,  has 
not  legitimately  descended  to  *  the  Protts^t  ckrgu  ••'  he  do^  not' 
)ike  to  eatt  the  establishment  a  chwrch. 
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^^  A  very  brief  amnrer  migiit  suffice  for  thh  objection.  Fukue 
cf  lide  must  arise  from  one  of  two  causes ;  the  one,  a  legal  ibr- 
fieiture  ;  the  other,  a  chasm  in  the  legal  line  of  succession.  The 
former  of  these  operated  to  the  removal  of  the  Roman  clergy :  let 
us  'See  whether  the  latter  can-  be  asserted  of  the  reformed.  The 
oane  will  stand  thus.--- 

<    <<  The  church   of  Ireland,  on  submitting  to  the  Pope/  wat 
mv£Sted  with  pertain  temporalities  by  Henry  II.     Again : 

**  The  church  of  Ireland,  on  renouncing  the  Pope,  was  confirmed 
in  its  temporalities  by  Henry  VIII. 

'**  If  the  investiture  were  valid,  there  is  no  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  re- investiture.  This  admission,  and  the  renunciation  of 
Papal  supremacy  were  equally  essential,  or  equally  unessential 
things ;  and  if  the  church  survived  the  one,  we  may  be  allowed  ta 
believe  that  it  was  not  annihilated  by  the  other.  There  was  no  dis- 
ruption of  continuity  at  the  Reformation ;  the  prescribed  changes 
were  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  quite  sijft- 
cient  to  preserve  the  derivative  character  of  the  priesthood,  and 
maintain  the  requisite  unity  of  organization.  These  circumstances, 
sufficient  (as  they  would  be)  to  prove  the  continued  catholicity  of 
the  church,  are  abundantly  conclusive  for  its  continued  identity,^ 
as  a  legal  and  constitutional  incorporation. 

<<  J.  K.L.  rather  insinuates,  than-  presses,  an  objection  to  thi 
identity;  doubtless,  however,  it  was  intended  to  have  its  force' 
The  church,  before  the  Reforraation,  is  called  the  Irish,  the  ancient 
^rish  church  ;  but  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Vlllth.  to  that  of 
William  the  Illd,,  it  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of  *  wetu  adioen' 
tiia;ers*  and  •  koli/  harpies*  from  England.  The  argumentative 
v^e  of  this  objection  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  from  w.hich  it  pror^ 
ceeds ;  but  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  ^evf  remarks.  That;  many 
of  the  reformed  clergy  were  Englishmen  is  true;  but  it  is  an  opr 
probjrium  which  they  sjiare  with  multitudes  of  their  predecessors., 
Any,  who  look  at;  the  lists  of  our  bishops  and  abbots  before  the 
Reformation^  will  find  a. great  proportion  of  Norman  and  English 
i^ames.  Those  who  have  read  our  history  must  remember,  that 
the  countries  were  connected  but  a  very  short  time,  when  the  na- 
tive clergy  complained  of  the  number  o{ foreigners. 

•*  The  foreigners  would  have  been  multiplied,  in  the  interval  re- 
ferred to  by  J.  K.  L.,  even  had  tkere  been  no  change  of  religion  in, 
England'  •  •  •  But,  if  in  England  religion  wanted  to  be  reformed,  in 
Ird/^nd  it^  want^ed  to  be  humanized  ;  the  abuses,  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture, and  so.  inveterate  in  the  national  habits,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  reclaimed,  even  to  the  popery  of  a  civilized  kingdom^ 
without  the  removal  of  many  of  the  priesthood.  In  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  that  which  happened  at  the  Reformation,  custom,  obsti- 
nacy,  pride  of  country,  or  personal  attachment  to  particular  ecclcr 
sijOStics,^  might  h^ye  prevented,  the  adoption  of  the  regenerated 

fbrm. ;  • 

.    ^V.^b/ese  things,  are  not  mentioned,  eitlier.  from  a  spirit  of  pole-< 
laical  recrimination,  or  from  a  s^nse  that  tliey  ai;e  ncQessary  tp  tbiQ 
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argument.  Bat  they  are  trvrtfas-^^cy  liave' been  jnipprmed  by 
J.  K.  L.— and  he  may  justify  the  suppression  if  he:  can. 

**  There  remain  now^  my  Lord,  only  two  things  to  be  estsk 
blished.  .     i 

^*  That  the  unreformed  clergy  were  constitutionally  ejected.  . 

**  That  this  ejectment  does  not  either  invalidate  the  right'  of 
INToperty  in  the  church,  or  imply  a  right  of  resumption  in  the  crownv 

■^<  The  ejectment  was  constitutional;  .This,  I  presume  witt 
scarcely  be  questioned  even  by  J.  K.  L.  and  the  ^  Catholic  Asso. 
dation.'  It  was  the  genius  of  popery  in  those  days  to  deny  the 
sovereignty  of  a  merely  secular  prince.  The  distinctions,  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy,  which  J.  K.  L.  and  his  brethrea 
have  discovered,  (but  have  not  defined^J  were  then  unknown.  The 
Papal  clergy  of  Ireland  believed  and  taught,  that  the  King  was  the 
liege  vassal  of  the  Pope;  that  he  held-his  thrones  as  fiefs. from. the 
Holy  See,  and  nught  be  dispossessed  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Lord« 
A  connexion  waa  impossible,  between  such  a  church,  and  a  state 
which  aspired  to  be  independent. 

-  ^*  It  is,  indeed,  pretended  by  J.  K.  L.  that  the  Crown  transferred 
church  property  from  the  Papal  to  the  reformed  clergy,  upon  a 
suppositiott^  which  has  not  since  been  realized.  This  is  slily  aimed^ 
but  it  does  not  penetrate.  The  deprivation  of  the  Papal  clergy  is 
one  thing — the  transfer  of  their  property  to  another  class  is  quite 
another.  The  positive  good  of  the  new  order  of  things  was  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  of  wrong  calculation,  if  J.  K.  L.  will  have  it  so^ 
but  the  positive  evil  of  the  old  order  of  things  was  a  matter  of  ex« 
pevience.  The  new  priesthood  was,  at  all  events,  negatively  good  ; 
and  surely  tlie  state  gained  something  when,  instead. of  a  restless 
and  traitorous  faction,  it  acquired  a  body  of*  servants,,  who  gave 
their  allegiance  without  reservation  or  alloy. 

^<  The  history  of  the  times  presents  us  with  an  analogous  case. 
Within  the  same  period  which  J.  K.  L.  deplores,  as  the  era  of  the 
ejectment  of  tlie  ancient  church,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  lay  proprie» 
tors  of  the  country  were  dispossessed,  and  for  a  similar  reasoiK 
Like  the  clergy,  they  had  violated  the  conditioos,  which  the  state 
found  to  be  essential  to  its  well-being :  both  were  corrupt  masses 
witihin  the  body  politic^  and,  afber.  a  long  struggle,  both  were  finally 
thrown  off  by  the  ws  medicatrix  of  the  constitution.  Accordingly, 
both  classes  were  alike  disinherited ;  the  Crown  re-entered  upon 
its.  original  rights,  and  exercised  anew  its  prerogative  i  of  donation.. 
What  positive  advantages  the  state  derives  from  the  new  proprie^ 
tors,  may  be  equally  questioned  in  both  cases.  J.  K.  L.  probably 
believes,  that  my  Lord  Lansdown,  who  is  an  absentee,  or  the 
&rmers  of  Covan,.who  are  Orangemen,  are  no  less  ujselessi— a& 
less  pernicious — ^^members  of  society,  than  *  Dr.  Magee'  himself.. 
Still  the  ej.ectment,  in  both  cases,  was  just  and  necessary,  and  res- 
toratioa  hopeless.  The.  ancient  churp/f,  auiihe  ancient  Jamilies^ 
are  equally  extinct  as  landed  proprietors:  *  they  were  lovely *ia 
Ibeir  lives,, mpd  in  death  they  axe. not  divided.' 
.j;(*i«  ljh||y€hfJQWtao;(Ke^,  my  Lbjcd,*  iji^t  th^  ^econd  j^rppp&itioo ;  that 
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tKe  nght  of  fljochneBt)  in  the^Soweivign,  do^  not  imply  a  rigiit  «f 
mumption,  or  afTeet  the  ttt)e  of  the  preflsent  church.  It  ia  very 
Irtie,  that  as  the  Crown  is  the  source  from  which  all  property  ena- 
nates,  so  it  is  the  centre  to  which  all  property  tends.  But,  exoepi 
in  the  two  cases  of  extinction  and  forleiture,  this  tendency  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  antagonist  powers  of  the  law.  The  Crown,  when  it 
parts  with  property,  to  a  family  or  a  corporation,  gives  away  a  title 
iasiraiid  as  it  possessed.  It  has  not,  therefore,  a  right  of  resump- 
tiOB.  It  oamiot  re-possess  itself  of  the  kinds,  which,  in  the  period 
to  often  mentioned,  it  conferred  upon,  the  Scotch  settlers  in  tke 
north,  or  the  English  soldiers  in  the  south  ;  neither  can  it  re«enSer 
OB  the  property  of  the  diurch. 

**  But  the  law  is  fertile  in  analogies  to  my  purpose When 

Henry  the  Second  signed  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  and 
Ihereby  endowed  the  Church,  the  Crown  relinquishtd  the  rigki  of 
pnpert^^  and  assumed  the  right  of'  visitation.  As  the  forms  of  the 
oonstitution  became  more  popular,  and  the  importance  of  a  religi- 
ous establishment  was  more  generally  felt  to  b^  a  national  Gonotm» 
the  visitonal  authority  was  communicated  to  the  Parliaments  that 
which  at  Qrst  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  alone,  was  vested  in  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in-  the  same  fulness,  and  with  the  same 
liniitations.  In  virtue  of  this  right,  the  Crown,  (or  the  State,  as 
the  case  may  be,)  made  such  aheratioos  as,  in  its  wisdom,  it 
dsemed  expedient ;  it  deprived  recusant  members,  and  substituted 
others,  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  incorporation.  In  this 
manner,  the  estobKshment  preserved  its  constitutional  identity, 
with  those  privileges  and  emoluments  which  that  identity  implies. 
^  I  come  now  to  consider  the  objections  of  J.  K.  L.  He  says, 
timt  *  the  onhf  end,  which  the  law  hod,  or  oiikgh  to  have  had,  in 
view  when  it  gave  the  possessions  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  Pro^ 
tissiani  Clergy/  was  that  the  aaass  of  the  people  might  become 
^otestaats ;  that  this  end  has  not  been  and  cannot  be,  attained ; 
and  that  therefore,  *  by  the  lava  of  nature  and  of  God,'  the  stale 
is-houad  to  revoke  its  grant. 

•  <^  It  is  not  easy,  my  Lord,  to  determine  what  we  shall  most  ad» 
Mire  in  this  reasoning-*  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  bigot,  tho 
nkstraction  of  the  sdmolman,  or  the  flippant  arrogance  of  the 
s^ad^m  deraagoguOi  The  substance  of  it  is  taken  from  Mr* 
O^priscol's  £»ay  on  Tithe;  yet  *  the  Association'  may  not  have 
been  wrong  in  voting  l^m  an  original— ^there  is  uJkUeiij^m  his 
HHni|ier,  which  almost  appropriates  every*  thing  he  seizes : 

^  Contactuque  omnia  fspdat 
Immundo,  turn  vox  tetmm  dira  inter  odorem.' 

"^  I  have  not,  my  Lord,  sufficient  sagacity,  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  thoughts  of  princes  and  their  cabinets :  on  such  subjects,  f 

an  pro^bly  as  ignorant  as  J.  K.  L.  hhnself.    But  without  search* 
g  90  4eeply,  it  is  easy  to  reftite  eyery  part  of  this  impndeirt 

^Ifln' iU  0rst  jtt^ce  H  mj  be  ilH^t^  tfai^t  the  end*  whiehf .  ^e  a»- 
4|pis,  wii  110I  tne^anly,  or  even  the  prindpal  end,  |nropoeetf  bjr  Oe 


tk^l  pne  iq^poctant^nd  W£^  ?Hfune4,  iiii  the  renn^y^l  of  $i  diA^fHHfKft 
pri^^tj^P^.  Such  W9J9  tbe  P^p«)  |^e6|h(K)d  of  fpriner  ti^ttfi,  ^ 
^it^  fprmer  tim^p  pply,  if  ihe  p^men^  opnip^rned.^ffu^  |9  Xlh 
tm:^.  Tbe  Church  presQribe^  to  iis  paii^Ut^^  i^p  mipfBo^i^rjf  dutki 
-r*^d  it  WQ^ld  bfive  pre)9^i|^  thpw>i  !wd  th?  «tatp  ppi^inapdf  Af 
Nor  wQ^ld  an  e«pire(l«  pp«mi^|Ml  hgv«  {jtepQ  necef^fMTy  ;  by  %h^  i¥h 
diiwry  iDfluence  of  ^h^  Crpwn,  ^  ipissiQ^^ry  qh^mfi^  n(ii^b|  (^|jf 
]|^V9  heeo  givpp  fo  the  clergy. . . .  Um  prob^le,  indoeifcL.lh*!  a  vokr 
sionary  zeal  will  sow  spread  mong  our  mm^ryr  Ppp^  ht^ 
thrown  open  her  ancient  armouricfl|  and  drawn  forth  the  poisoiied 
weapons  of  her  warfare.  Protestantism  will  be  np  less  vigjilan^  on 
h^  sfde — J.  K.  I4.  9nd  his  associates  may  h^ye  reason  to  repent 
their  Insolent  aggressions, 

**  But  if  this  xvas  not  the  only  end  of  government,  J.  K.  L.  sayi 
that  it  ought  to  have  been.'' 

Having  shewn  Dr.  Doyle's  errors  on  this  ^ubjept,  and 
observed  q?i  the  gros^  inconsistency  of  the  charges  brought 
^?iinst  the  Established  Chijrch  in  IrpUnd,  on  aecpun^  of 
ber  wealth,  Declaw  add^, 

* f  J,  K,  L.  is  zealous  for  the  reatcMratioa  of  fipostolical  poverty* 
and,  in  the  vehemenee  of  his  ^a1«  h^  urget  the  gover^i^ieq^  to^A 
holy  war  upon  the  possessipn^  o^  |he  Chqrch*  Whaf  evidefipp  ^fm 
be  adduce^  th^t  \\^^  own  prder  ba^  adppt^ed .  thp  poverty  pf  (h^ 

g)ostles  ?  How  will  he  ^xplaiA  away  the  commandmpn^  of  IMf 
hurcli? — Is  not  ^h^t  Qhqrch  looki^  wistfully  9iler  hec  ancient 
grandeur  ?  Is  she  not  now,  in  her  comparative  qdversitUf  r$ce%viw 
as  much  as  the  Establishment  f  Her  bishops,  probably^  do  noi 
receive  as  much,  nor  perhaps  her  priests  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Byty  through  the  rest  of  the  island,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  incQfne. 
qfthe  parish  priests t  and  stiil  more  of  their  curates,  is  greater  thanr 
that  of  the  same  ranks  (Mt(mg  the  established  clergy,  J.  K.  L.  speaks, 
in  terms  sufficiently  contemptuous,  of  a  regium  domsm  ;  good  rea- 
son he  has  to  reject  it.  Besides,  ray  Lord,  the  tithes  do  not  eome 
from  the  poor  man ;.  not  so  with  the  revenues  of  the  priest.  Tha 
mtire  system  of  his  prqfigssion  is  one  tmst  engine  for  grinHtsg  dtnm 
tlf^poor  y  Us  hundred  arms  patch  fke  v^'f^int  at  eoer^  tt^»»  apd-r-riH^ 
with  the  purgatory  which  has  heap  invei^ied  for  a  sioif  jar  punppsi^rrr 
)ie  is  npt  spf^red  to  esc^e,  un^U  he  hqs  paid  th^  last  f^rtaing, 

**  J.  %.  L.  .says,  that  *  those  who  receive  tilbei^  /are  npt  the  p^- 
tors  of  (he  people/  Hinc  ilhe  lachryma.  This  rpay  be  a  ^pq4 
reason  why  J.  K.  L.  sl^ould  be  angry ;  but  no  reason  why  tithef 
should  not  be  paid.  The  Clergy,  as  the  imprppriatora,  cl^n^ 
tithes  by  the  law  of  the  land.  J.  X.  L.  has  not  impugned  the  title 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  and  his  Grace  holas  no  less  than 
t^vpiv^K  livings  J  Why  not  be  eaui^y  l^iMeal  tos^parsQli  who  holds 
but  one  P  •  '    '•"^'  ^^'" 

vfn^w^'m  Ixijfaiiifl,  has  b«ep,^r  ippafqi^^H*  beiwil.— ▼(*»  •  ^ 
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ifajMe'Cff^Cofkiitations,  bj^a  w9te  vote,  sectired  their  grazing  landv 
ttosA  the  inroads  of  the  parson,  cattle  not  crops,  was  the  prodace 
af  Irelaikl/  (pftge  36.)  Roused  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Commons^ 
sad  recoHecting,  perhaps,  the  policy  of  Charlemagne,  the  hitherto 
ktxv  parsons  began  to  encourage  agriculture,  J.  K.  L.  acquaints  tis- 
wiui  the  result.  *  By  tillage,  Ireland  has  been  rendered  the  gra- 
nary of  the  empire,  and  exports,  afler  maintaining  her  own  vast 
population,  •  corn  to  the  value  of  several  millions  annually,'  (page 
96'.)  And  now,  my  Lord,  can  J.  K.  L.  deny,  that  the  Established 
Gfeurch  is  an  advantage  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  empire  i** 

But  we  must  stop,  though  there  is  much  more  in  this  exr. 
f;elleht  pamphlet,  which  we  are  desirous  to  bring  under  our 
reader's  notice.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  whole  of  this, 
a4^irable  publication  to  the  attention  af  the  public ;  and 
we  do  not  nesitate,  on  their  behalf,  to  return  the  warmest 
thanks  to  its  able  and  enlightened  author. 

We  have  been  so  long  detained  by  the  superior  import- 
ance of  Declan's  publication,  that  we  have  scarcely  any 
space  left  for  remarks  on  the  third  pamphlet  whose  title 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  promise  our  readers,  that  they  would  find 
much  novelty  in  that  pamphlet.  But  it  embraces  all  the 
subjects  of  Dr.  Doyle's  performance,  and  contains  various 
fust  observations  ;  some  particularly  on  our  Liturgy.  We 
feel  the  less  regret  at  being  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to 
making  favourable  mention  of  it  generally ;  as  a  critic  may 
possibh^  be  not  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  its  merits; 
immediately  after  his  perusal  of  the  masterly  pages  of  D.B.- 
CLAN.  There  are,  however,  two  quotations  in  the  pamphlet 
before  u&,  which,  notwithstanding  our  present  extremely 
nsurrow  limits,  we  shall  submit  to  our  readers.  THe  obserr 
vatious  on  church  property  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  the .  French  Revolution,  are  so  well  known, 
that  we  may  pass  over  the  citations  from  his  work,  in  the 
publication  now  under  our  notice  ;  more  particularly,  as  the 
same  citations  have  been  lately  before  the  public,  in  an 
other  and  valuable  pamphlet  on  church  property  in  Ireland, 
written  under  the  signature  of  S.  N.* ;  and  attributed  to"  a 
Member  of  the  Episcopal  bench  of  that  country.  But,  for 
those  amongst  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have  perused 
the  late  Charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  we  givq  the 
following  quotation  from  his  just  remarks  on  church  pror 
perty  in  Ireland., 

^*.It  musty  I  admit,  be  a  point  of  indifference  to  the  revenue  of 

th^  state,  whether  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  or  the  rector  of  the 

pdiMSh^i  profit  by  thetenth  of  its*,  produce;  but  it  cannot  be  appoint 

aii^l  *  '•'  li  7 — ■■ — "  "■■  M  ■   -.'  1  J  ■■'  ■'  •  :'  ■  ■    ' ' 
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tif,  indifference  to  ih^'meU^Hng  of.  the  Siate»  whether  ibstrtMrlipii 
be  bestowed  on  one  who  is  thereby  bmmd-  to  the  ditchfirg^  0f  ccdh^ 
tain  official  obligations^  of  certain  reltgiotts  and  social  duties  towards 
those  amongst  whom  he  resides^  .(and  we  desire  it  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  residence  is  one  of. his  *  official  obUgations i*\.  QC  Qpon 
one,  who  would  be  bound  by  it,  to  no  official  obligation  imfitsoevhrp 
The  latter  may  indeed  covet  the  property  of  the  mrmer ;  but,  were 
he  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  it  would  be  a  possession  which  the 
dtle-deeds  of  his  estate  have  not  conveyed  to  him,  and  which  no 
law  of  the  land  ever  recognized  as  his  ;  it  would  be  a  direct  tpoUa* 
tutH,  as  impolitic  as  unjust. 

The  other  quotation  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  from 
a  speech  made  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Maryborough,  then 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  This 
quotation  was  also  in  the  pamphlet  of  S.  N.  from  which  the 
author  of  the  publication  now  before  us  appears  to  hi^ve 
taken  it.  The  statement  of  Lord  Maryborough  should  be 
particularly  attended  to. 

^  I  asked  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  this  morning,  a  part 
of  whose  estate  is  tithe free,^  what  was:  the  difference  of  the  rent 
which  he  received  for  the  land  that  was  tithe-free,  and  for  that 
which  was  not  ?  He  told  me  he  received  ten  shillings  an  acre 
more  for  the  land  that  was  tithe  free  than  he  did  for  the  other.  I 
then  asked  him  what  was  the  an^unt  of  the  tithe  on  that  part  of 
his  land  of  equal  quality j  and  contiguous  to  the  other,  which  was 
subject  to  it  ?     He  said,  2&iO\it  fourteen  pence  per  acre^* 

Here  we  have  at  least  one  remarkable  instance,  to  shew 
the  nature  of  the  benefit  which  the  Irisli  peasantry  might 
derive  from  all  their  lands  being  made  tithe-free;  and  one 
proof  of  the  galling  and  intolerable  burden,  which  (accord- 
ing to  thepopzsA  Bishop  Doyle,)  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the 
Protestant  Clergy  imposes  on  them.  Truly,  ;if  Lord  Wel- 
LESLEY,  by  the  nominal  abolition  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  but, 
in  effect,  their  transfer  into  the  hands  of  rack-rent  Landlord 
and  oppressive  Middlemen,  shall  conduct  the  peasantry  of 
that  country  "  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — 
the  joy  of  all  lands,"  he  will  not  merely  be  the  Moses, 
but  the  HoHENLGHE  of  Ireland, 

Dr.  Doyle  may  be  assured,  that  however  the  execution 
of  his  proposed  transfer  of  Irish  tithes  might*  gratify,  the 
hostile  feelings  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Popish  priests*, 
against  the  Protestant  church,  and  gain  popularity  amongst 
a  number  of  selfish  persons,  who  would  hope  to  participate  in 
the  spoil;  it  would  injure  rather  than  serve  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  populace ;  while  such  inflammatory  publications 
as  that  with  which  he  has  favoured  them— fit  aids'  to  flie 
speeches  of  his  friend  and  e;»ainple^-  Mr.  P'Gomiell^^must 
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VFoflce  having  beta  given  in  Parliament,  that  questions  of 
itapoirtance  relative  to  the  Chui-ch  in  Ireland,  will  be  brought 
for^afd  eaHy  in  March  ;  we  have  been  obliged  to  give*  ia 
Our  present  Number,  the  whole  of  the  above  long  article> 
whicn  under  other  circumstances  we  should  have  divided. 
We  trust  that  the  pressing  importance  of  die  subject,  at 
diis  crisis,  will  plead  our  excuse  for  the  extraordinary  length 
^f  trke  Article,  which  has  compelled  us,  most  reluctantly  to 
defW  t#o  critiques  we  had  prepared.  They  shall  appear  iU 
owe  next  publication. 

Had  vre  ttot  cited  fuBy  from  Dr.  Doyle's  perfbrmance^ 
wlfat  he  addueed  as  reasons  for  his  proposed  transfer  of 
tithes,  we  might  appear  to  have  used  the  Popish  Doctor 
unfairly ;  and  had  we,  in  any  representation  of  the  answer 
of  Decl  A.N,  mutilated  his  argumentii^,  we  should  have  tieated 
tiim  and  the  Public  with  injustice. 
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Warreniana;  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Editor  q%  a 
Qnarterly  Review.     Foolscap  8vo.     68.  6d. 

Private  Correspondence  of  Wro.  Cowper,  Esq.  with  Several  of. bis  Most  Inri- 
inate  Friend  s.  Now  first  published  from  the  Originals  in  ilie  pussession  of  hit 
Kinsman^  J.  Johnson,  L.L.D.  Rector  of  Yaxham  with  Welbome,  in  Norfu/k.  In 
t  Vols.     8vo.     II.  8s. 
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The  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly  will  shortly  publish  A  Narrative  of 
an  Excursion  to  the  mountains  of  Piemont,  in  the  Year 
1823,  and  Researches  among  the  Vaadois  ;  with  Illastrations 
of  the  Tery  Interesting  History  of  these  Protestant  Inbahi-r 
tants  of  the  Gottian  Alps,  with  an  Appendix  contaiaing  Im-^ 
portant  Documents  from  Ancient  MSS.  In  OneVolame, 
Quarto ;  with  a  Map  and  other  Engravings. 
'  Captain  Brooke  has  nearly  ready  for  the  Press,  A  Narra- 
iive  of  a  Short  Residence  in  Norwegian  Lapland ;  with  an 
Account  of  a  Winter's  Journey,  performed  with  Rein  Deer, 
through  Norwegian  Russia  and  Swedish  Lapland,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  Plates  and  various  Particulars  ce* 
lating  to  the  Laplanders. 

A  Work  is  in  the  Press,  entitled  Olympia.  Topography, 
illustrative  of  the  actual  State  of  Olympia,  and  the  Ruins  of 
the  City  of  Elis.  By  John  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq.  F.RJS. 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  Imperial 
Folio ;  with  numerous  Plates  engraved  by  G.  Cooke,  Jdbn 
Pye,  £.  Finden,  &c.  &c.  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Dewint. 

A  Society,  under  the  Patronage  of  His  Majesty,  has  been 
long  established,  for  abolishing  the  Practice  of  employioff 
Children  to  sweep  Chimnies.  A  VoliNne,.  in  Prose  .audi 
Verse,  to  be  entitled  The  Climbing  Boy*8  Album ;  containing 
Contributions  from  some  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers  of  the 
Day,  illustrated  with  Engravings  from  designs  by  Mr.  Cruii*^/ 
shank,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  Season. 

Mr.    Charles   Westmacott  will  publish    early   in  April^^ 
British  Galleries  of  Art,  arranged  in  One  Volume, 
ilkistrated  with  Portraits  and  Views  of  the  Prinoipal  GaHe- 
riea.    It  will  be  dedicated  to  His  Majesty. 
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Abt.  I.  The  Proiestani's  Compawh^,  ot,  a  teMstmaUe  Pre^ 
s^vative  against  the  Errors,  Corruptions^,  cmd  unfounded 
Claims,  of  a  swperstitious  and  idoiatrotts  CkUrch{  frith 
«  Chapter  respeet/ulfy  addressed  to  our  OovBnwrs,  and 
anaihet  to  the  Clergy*  By  the  Me^.  Charles  Dctwbm^^ 
LL.D*t  Archdeacon  of  Sacrum.  8vov  40&  pp.^  9r.^ 
Rivkigtoas.  1824. 

TttfH  atttfiw  of  tbiil  vddable  iroi^  ba(d  been  long  known  to 
tfref  fefaa^rs*  of  the*  British  Critic,  ai$  one  of  the  most  emi« 
n^rtt  atfolog^isfs)  of  fher  discipline  and  dbctrlbed  of  the  Esta- 
Mkhm  Chnrcb.  After  having  deVOted"^  ^  long  and  welt- 
spent  li^ to  affirm  bnttigffipei'ate'sappott  of  the  real  rights 
of  ow  ecdesiasticaf  ptility,  it  i^  with  m  little  probriety^  tha|( 
ire  hits'  dievoted  the  evening  of  bis  diays  to  this  manly  todjadi- 
cioti^  protest  a^aini^  tbe*  estorbil^nt  and  exclhsive  cMtnis  of 
the  Romish  priesthood.  In  this  respect,  we  tbinl:,  that'tlie 
Aichdeafoott  of  Sarumi  Hfoy  ohcdlenge  ffaA  a  cbaractihr  for 
ettmiibtency  inikirwri4ingft,>a» itdoernbtMl tomabyanthofi 
to?  l^sMSsv  It  i»  perfeo%  natural,  that'  the  ahflsgonfst  of 
siAiimia^fir  sbonld  bear  his  tesiSmony  agAinst  Ibosie  oVef- 
"We&nittg  pretensions  of  PopeiiT)  which  wonldplabe'tfiewhofe 
of  €Uri$tbndom  besides"  itselr,  in  a  state  of^  schism,  woald 
destroy  the  nnity  of  the  Church  at  thi^  very  moment  of  as. 
serttng  f1^,  dnd  whiicH,  by  seeking  to  tyrannize  over  the  rights 
of  atnei*8,  has  called  forth  a  spirit  of^  licentiousne^  that 
spurns  at  all'  ecclesiastical  order  and  authority. 

Nor  is  it  less  pleasing  to  consider  the  good  effect  wliioli 
sucii  ex^vtioos  may  pr<>duce  on  tbe-mands-  of  all  candid' akid 
refteeting  Protestants;  From  sooh-  an  examplies>  they  wiH 
iearn^bow  vemotei«^an>  acknowledgment  of  th&^jatt  addlegi^ 
ttmlite  ol&ims  of  the 'Gbarch  from'  that  monstrons  ^nddes*' 
potie  tyrabny^  wbich  not  only  denies  the  rights  of^  OOns^ienc^ 
t«^  individtfab,  batwhit^bdenonneegtbedaimls  of  ifllnatioiid 
and  in^pendent  Cbnrohe^.  Hence  they  wHl*  pettieit^' tl]f0 
fldMtyef  these  caliimnieir  iivliicH  confound  tU^  adVoe^feir  df 
eeeli^ii|Btical  ordier  und  of  Cbristian  liberty;  ivitli  i^€  i^R<i4 
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and  servile  tools  of  a  base  and  degrading  superstition.  '*  Civil 
liberty,*'  says  Claadian,  **  never  appears  more  beautiful  and 
decorouis,  than  under  a  pious  monarchy;" — and  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  we  may  add,  never  appears  to  such  advantage  as 
when  advocated  by  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  resistance  to  the  innovations  of  schism  and  heresy. 

It  is  with  such  claims  to  public  attention,  and  with  such 
recollections  of  former  services,  that  Archdeacon  Daubeny 
now  comes  forward  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  English  Church.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  former  works,  it  is  needless  to  say>  that  he  writes 
not  only  with  a  complete  command  of  temper,  but  with  that 
candour  anti  ingenuousness  which  disdains  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  faults  and  frailties  of  his  opponent.  Here  the 
reader  will  be  amused  by  no  rejoinders  of  invective,  and  by 
no  echoes  of  sarcasm.  Every  thing  is  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately discussed,  and  is  brought  in  a  plain  and  straight 
forward  manner  to  the  test.  There  is,  throughout  the  whole, 
such  a  manifest  superiority  of  knowledge  and  power,  without 
any  effort  at  display,  that  all  struggle  is  superseded,  and  the 
victory  is  awarded,  without  the  noise  and  hurry  of  a  triumph. 

In  his  first  chapter,  Archdeacon  Daubeny  very  properly 
criticizes  the  title  of  the  work  which  he  proposes  to  refute — 
'*  A  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  during  the  last  thir- 
teen Centuries.'* 

*<  Against  this  title  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  enter  my  de- 
cided protest,  because  it  is  fraught  with  notorious  fallacy.  Under 
the  title  of.*  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  the. purcbaser 
of  this  work  is  obviously  led  to  expect  a  defence  of  those  imporli- 
flat  and  fundamental  doctrines  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  But  instead  of  those  essential  doctrines  in  which  all 
true  Christians  are  deeply  interested,  the  reader  finds  himself  put 
off  with  a  long  train  of  trifling  evasions,  intended  to  explain  away 
the  unequivocallanguage  of  a  positive  commandment ;  accompanied 
with  a  tedious  assemblage  of  plausible  palliations  of  some  of  the 
corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  one  of  her  own  ac- 
credited priests.  For  the  publication  in  question  does  not  contain 
a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  was  professed  by  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  but  for  the  roost  part  a  defence  of  those  unscriptu* 
ral  doctrines,  which  the  packed  council  of  IVent  thought  fit  to  add 
to  the  Apostolic  creed,  against  which  the  Church  of  Christ  in  A 
state  of  purity  must  ever  revolt.  A  manoeuvre  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  the  most  creditable  kind,  and  which  can  Uike 
^helt^r  only  under  the  well-known  Jesuitical  maxim,  of  the  *  end 
juistif^ing  the  means.'  With  equal  propriety,  I  might  say,  with 
equal  honesty,  might  a  writer,  haviixg  put  together  a  defence  of  the 
imviridn  Protectorate^  send  it  forth  into  the  world,  under  the  im- 
jposing  title  of  '  a  Defence  of  the  English  Consiitvtion*"    P.  5. 
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He  then  remarks,  that  in  using  the  denomination  of  Papist 
instead  of  Catholic,  he  cannot  give  any  jast  cause  of  offence 
to  those  who  blasphemously  distinguish  the  head  of  their 
Church  by  the  title  of  **  our  Lord  Godthe  Pope/*  (p.  8.) 
Much  as  we  had  heard  of  the  monstrous  language  made  use 
of  by  the  Romish  Church,  we  must  confess  we  were  strangers 
to  this  excess  of  blasphemy^  till  we  met  with  the  following 
passige,  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness. 

^  As  yet  the  horns  of  St.  Peter  had  not  begun  to  bud.    He  was  , 
as  yet  the  humble  disciple  of  the  humblest  Master.     But  how 
would  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  brother  Apostles  have  been  asto* 
nished,  could  they  have  looked  forvirard  and  seen,  what  1  haveseenr 
this  boasted  successor  of  St.  Peter,  riding  in  a  chair  of  state,  ele*- 
vated  on  men's  shoulders,  into  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
having  his  crowns  carried  before  him,  with  his  fan-flappers  walking 
on  each  side,  to  prevent  troublesome  flies  from  incommoding  his 
Holiness;  followed  by  a  long  train  of  attendants  and  guards;  and 
in  this  parading  state  carried  to  an  elevated  seat  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church  above  the  altar,  there  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests  ;  the  first  kissing  his  hand,  the 
second  his  knee,  and  the  last  his  foot.  .  How  would  his  brother 
Apostles  have  been  astonished  to  have  heard  this  self-exalted  per- 
sonage aifecting  the  divine  title  of  infallibility,  assuming  to  himself 
the  absolute  and  uncontrouled  use   of  the    keys,   asserting  hit 
decrees  to  be  of  the  same  or  greater  authority  than  the  word  of 
God,  absolutely  necessary,  as  Bellarmine  asserts,  *  whether  they 
are  expressly  found  in  scripture  or  not.'     How  would  they  have 
been  astonished  beyond  measure,  to  have    heard  their   brother 
Apostle  styled,   '  Our  Lord  God,  the  Pope,  another  God  upon, 
earth,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords :'  and  to  have  been  given 
to  understand,  that  these,  and  the  like  blasphemies,  were  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  approved,   encouraged,  and  rewarded  in   the. 
writers  of  the  Church  of  Home;  and  were  not  only  the  extrava^ 
gancies  of  private  writers,  but  the  language  of  even  public  decre- 
tals and  acts  of  council;  so  that  they  would  consider  the  Pope 
evidently  answering  to  the  description  given  by  St.  Paul,  of  that 
supreme  personage,  who  *  sitteth  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God, 
shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.'  2  Thess.  xxviii.  2 — 4?.*'    P.  28. 

The  second  chapter  treats  '^  Of  the  usurped  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  boasted  universality  of  the  Church  of 
ftome."  This  shows,  by  an  appeal  to  the  early  authors,  that  no 
such  claims  were  made,  till  Pbocas  conferred  the  title  of 
"  universal  Bishop "  on  Boniface  the  Third ;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  setting  up  any  such  pretences,  as  the  succession^ 
of  St.  Peter,  is  still  more  clearly  evinced  by  reference  to 
Scripture.  With  respect  to  the  universality  of  the  Romish 
Church,  Archdeacon  Daubeny  satisfactorily  shows,  that  the 
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derivation  of  tfae  orders  of  our  English  clergy  remains  qipte 
independent  pf  s^ny  subjection  to  the  Papal  throne. 

<<  <-  Always/  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  *  until  the  full  conquest 
af  WaJes,  by  Henry  the  First,  the  Bishops  of  Wales  were  cons<^- 
crated  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  David's^  and  he  likewise  was  conse* 
crated  by  other  Bishops,  as  his  suflfragaos,  without  professing  any 
manner  of  subjection  to  any  other  Church/  "    P.  37* 

The  origin  of  this  unfounded  claim,  as  the  Archdeacon  ob- 
s^v^  arUes,  '^  from  want  of  due  discrimination,  by  mak- 
ing the  universal  Church,  and  the  Church  of  Rome^  synoni- 
mouB  appellations,"  (p.  45,)  and  by  confining  the  promises 
made  to  the  universal  Church  to  that  particnlar  commni^^on* 
*^  Hence  their  common  misinterpretations  of  such  expres-^ 
sions  *  there  i^  no  salvation  out  of  the  Church,'  *'  &c. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  doctrine  of  ''  transubstantiation'' 
i;s  mos^  clearly  refuledji  pn  tlie  gronnds  both  of  common  senile 
Hnd  of  Scripture;  and  it  is  shown  that  this  doctrine  *'  wsm  fir^l; 
made  an  art]|<;^l^  of  faith  by  tlie  L^tei^an  council  in  1S^16/' 
(p.  5Q,.)  Npir  do^s  the  modern  reijnej^ent  of  this  dootriae, 
which  interpi;ets  it  with  respect ''  to  the  spiritualized  and  inn 
]li,ortal  body  which  Christ  possessed  after  bis  resurrection/' 
{p,  7%,)  escape  wijthjoat  its  due  chastisement^  for  the  Aroh- 
doacoA  clearly  evinces  that  there  is  no  more  scriptural  an- 
tbority  for.  such  an  interpretation,  than  for  the  more  gross 
error  which  heretofore  connected  it  with  the  mortal  body  oi 
Christ 

Bat>  aware  of  the  proneness.  of  mankind  to  run  from  one  63^- 
trenie  into  another.  Dr.  Daubeny  here  very  prudently  dis- 
claims the  erroneous  doctrine  of  Bishop  Hoadley  on  the 
saprament^  claiming  for  pur  Chu)*ch  a  belief  in,  the  r^ji 
and  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  but  denying  his  corpoi;iil 
presence^  (p.  o9,)  and  ho  shows  that  a  great  part  of  the  erx<^ 
which  h^^ve  arisen  pn,  this  subject^  have  been  owing  to  tJho 
^rgotfnlness  of  this,  important  distinction;  it  being  eqoallgi 
ei;r9neous  to  insist  pn  the  corporal  presence  wliich  co|i- 
stitgtes  the  Beniiah  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  to 
deny  t^at.  real  presence  without  which  the  sacranienta  are 
^^dqc^^i^  to  mere  empty  signs. 

I^hejpujrth  chapter  treats  of"  Image  worship  and  idolati^,'^ 
Mr.  IBaipes  having  protested  against  the  strong  language. pii 
oi|r  homilies,  on  this  s^ubject,  the  Axchdeacon  very  apUy  in- 
troduces his  own  pers,oi]ial  ob$(&rv^tior)S,  when  abroad*  ift 
corroboration  of  this  grayj&  apcuaatiqn  against  the  lioii|i4( 
<;i])^rcL 

H  Now  haying  travelled  through  the  wJiole  extent  of  the  Fopnb 
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touiitrite,  Mth  th6  BintfaMn  to  the  sbiithehi  eitireiiiitj^  I  \aikf  c6tii 
aider  myself  to  be  some  tolerable  judge  in  this  ^Aabk  Ahkk  htt^g 
then  seen  the  Ladj  of  Loretto's  wardrobe,  and  been  astoniiBlied  hi 
the  immense  collection  of  ornaments^  *  the  precious  vestureS)  th^ 
pearls  and  stones,'  which  infatuated  devotees  have^  from  tinie  to- 
time,  provided  and  heaped  together  in  profuse  abundance,  for  the 
deekii^  of  her  idolized  personage,  the  language  of  our  Reformers 
does  not,  to  me,  ap[^r  tb  be  one  bit  too  strong  foi*  the  subject  to^ 
which  it  is  applied  t  oh  the  contrary,  that  they  were  fully  justified 
in  contrasting  the  tawdry  frippery  of  an  idolatrous  Churbh^  b& 
ostehtatiously  disjilayed  on  all  occasions,  wkh  the  *  i^ceVe  sino^ 
plidhy  of  the  true  Church  of  God,  as  a  chaste  mtftr^n,  espoused; 
as  the  Scripture  teacheth,  io  one  husband,  our  Savidiir  Jetfm 
Christ.' 

**  And  although  there  is  no  probability,  that  her  Ladyship  ot 
Loretto  will  undergo  a  second  tradsportattotl  across  sea  and  lan^df 
fat  the  purpose  of  fixing  her  residenee  in  this  Protestant  cautittfi 
kill  as  we  hare  had,  in  days  of  yore,  a  Lndp  of  Waldngham^  atid  ft 
Lady  (^  Ips^ch,  of  our  own ;  and,  as  it  is  probable,  in  case  the 
€hureh  of  Rome  should  ever  regain  her  doiminion  in  this  country^ 
iSSsit  these  ladies  will  be  again  brought  to'  life  among  usy  it  m^  not 
be  uQSiecessary,  jud^hig  &om  the  aspect  of  the  present  titnes^  tb^ 
put  unisustiect2ng  Chrhtiantf  on  theit  guard/'     P.  1201 

He  tbtm  shows  the  utter  want  of  fadrness^  in  his  antagohisfti 
in  attemprting  to  confound  ftie^  figure  of  a  cross*/  when 
phfoed  oifi  the  top  of  St  Paul's  aS  '*  an  a|)preirpriatd  ettblein 
of  Cferifitianity,"  y/^'iih  ite  SuperSt'PtWus  itt6  m  tik  ofeji^t  of 
BAiir&ilbvt  itt  the  feomi^h  Cburch. 

<<  Whilst  at  Rome*  I  mai^  an  eifeurSion,  in  coikpvti^^  wtI^  thh 
Pair^  Qardieii  of  the  e6fevent  Of  St.  Cletoent,  to  ie€  i\it  Mt  it 
Tivoli.  The  good  iec^^  eook  us  to  a  hdlise  of  ode  of  his*  fneMU  iSt 
Tfvoli,  where  vre  had  A  c6ld  collation.  In  the  tnx^&t  6f  6br  repast,, 
fbk  window  being  opeh^  d  pigeon  4ew  id.  On  srghlb  of  whMi^  Mir 
hOsi,  in  a  fit  of  pious  e^aey,  With  hk  hsnd^  cu^d'  eyes  lift^V  uj),  itri- 
idddidtely  exclaimed,  '  O  Padfre,  Pidr^,  eccdio  Sgiriit6-  Sancf 6/ 
^O  i^thter.  Father,  belied  the  M6ly  Ghose/  To  viliich'  the  ^ofWl 
ftthery  erossmg  Tiimsejfy  i^odded"  hi^  reyei'ential  aisseht.  N6W  i& 
Protestants  are  not  to  be  found  crawling  up  the  aisles  of  tft)6S^ 
Cburehes  in  pioUS  adoriatibn,  td'  ki^s  a  cWrcifii^'pls^d'at  thb^al^ar, 
(St  lieard'apc^trophisiing  the  emblenf^t^c  dore  iti  the  Wind^H^  of  d 
GhiM^ch,  as  the  pdrsvW  of  the  Hdfi^  G'kost ;  ^esf^e  appropriiiteenibletii^^ 
mu^t  be  considered,  by  evefy  nian- of  cdmntoh  6i\(ferstandingi  to'W 
ffery  differehC  things  in  an  English  Church,  fxkrtci  What  they  dW 
When  exhibited  in  the  ChiirChefe  df  Rdthe."     P;  1*2(5. 

As  to  the  pretence  that  their  images  are  not  tbeshl^lV^gt^ 

dWeCts  of  worship;  bi«;  ^^'mieW!Ve!iibleiiis'td'exciti^*deV6tibn, 
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the  Archdeacon  remarks  that  it  is  the  very  same  apology 
which  the  heathens  of  old  made  to  cover  their  pagan 
idolatry,  (p.  133.)  Our  readers  will,  we  are  sore/ thank  as 
for  laying  before  them  the  followi^ig  observations  of  Mr. 
Danbeny,  which  he  made  on  his  foreign  travels. 

**  To  bear  testimony  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  ridi* 
culous  superstition  in  Popish  countries,  I  am  fully  competent ;  but 
that  I  may  not  trespass  on  my  reader,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
some  few  of  the  many  particulars  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Anthony  appeared  to   me,  to  have 
engrossed  the  greater  part  of  this  gainful  trade  to  themselves ;  their 
altars  seldom  failing  to  be  hung  with  the  greatest  profusion  of  ex 
voto  offerings,  from  precious  ornaments,  silver  hearts,    legs  and 
arms,  down  to  the  more  humble  offering  of  a  waxen  pig.     For  this 
superstition  extends  itself  through  every  class  of  the  Popish  com- 
munity ;  from  the  monarch,  who  has  lately  given  a  specimen  of  his 
piety  and  weakness,  in  working,  toith  his  own  handsy  an  embroidered 
petticoat  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  down,  as  it  will  be  readily  supposed, 
to  the  lowest  ranks  in  life.     I  saw  a  very  humble  specimen  of  l&is 
ex  voto  mania f  in  a  poor  little  Church,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill^ 
in  the  front  of  the  town  of  HiereSf  in  the  south  of  France.     It  ooa. 
sisted  of  a  vile  daub,  or  miserable  painting,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  an  ex  voto,  or  offering  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     In  one  compartment 
of  this  miserable  performance,  a  woman  is  seen  prostrate  in  a 
cellar,  with  a  broken  pitcher  in  her  hand.     Being  in  an  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy,  and  apprehensive  of  consequences,  she  made  a 
vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  event  of  her  recovery.    This  vow 
she  is  supposed  to  have  punctually  performed ;  for,  in  the  next 
compartment  of  the  same  picture,  the  same  woman  is  seen  sitting 
up  in  bed,  with  a  little  black  dog  drawing  her  breast,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  peeping  out  of  a  cloud,  in  the  comer  of  the  piece,  in 
seeming  approbation  of  the  poor  woman's  piety. 

**  When  at  Naples,  I  attended  at  a  Church,  dedicated  to.  St. 
Anthony,  on  his  name^S'day  ;  where  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
horses  was  performing  by  a  Priest,  who  was  engaged  at  the  door  gf 
the  Church  in  sprinkling  holy  water,  and  pronouncing  his  benedio* 
tion  upon  all  the  horses  which  were  brought  before  himK  ftpd 
receiving  his  fee,  according  to  the  condition  of  their  respeociv? 
owners. 

*'  And  on  entering  into  a  Church  in  Flanders,  1  observed  a 
woman  seated  at  a  stfld\,  having  on  it  a  number  of  little  waxen  pifls 
for  sale,  that  the  farmers,  who  came  into  town  to  market,  w^X 
purchase  success  to  their  respective  piggeries,  by  each  carrying 
home  with  him  one  of  these  supposed  consecrated  emblems.  O9 
looking  round  I  observed,  that  her  stall  was  placed  in  close  contact 
with  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Anthony,  the  acknowledged  protector 
of  cattle. 

*'  To  the  heathenish  processioni^,  described  by   ApUleiua  ajid 
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Patisaniasy  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  strict  counter- 
party in  a  procession  which  took  place  at  Lisle,  where  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  day,  which  is  called,  in  the  Romish  Church,  La  Fitv 
de  DteUf  the  Feast  of  God.  On  which  a  procession  of  all  the  silver 
images,  of  different  saints,  belonging  to  the  town,  were  carried  dtl 
platforms,  on  men's  shoulders,  accompanied  by  the  magistracy  of 
the  town,  the  Priests  in  their  vestments,  with  numerous  attendants 
with  wax*  tapers  in  their  hands,  the  military  with  their  music, 
followed  by  a  numberless  crowd ;  making,  altogether,  a  most 
splendid  and  imposing  exhibition.  The  day,  which  was  Sunday; 
was  spent  in  the  most  tumultuous  dissipation, v  the  streets  were 
crowded  as  at  a  fair;  a. play  was  performed  at  three  o'clock, a  con- 
cert at  six,  and  a  most  superb  exhibition  of  fire.works  concluded 
the  festive  scene."     P.  1 39. 

<  * 

After  this,  the  Archdeacon  proceeds  Co  contrast  the  so- 
phistical language  of  the  Romish,  writers  on  the  subject  of 
idolatry  and  image  worship,  with  the  plain  and  undeniable 
words  of  Scripture,  *^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  €rod 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve,"  (p.  149.)  We  cannot  con- 
ceive any  stronger  contrast  than  that  which  Beilarmine  here 
exhibits. 

**  Christ  is  to  be  worshipped  with  latria^ 

His  image  with  hyperduUa^ 

The  Virgin  with  hyptrduliaf 

Her  image  with    .  duliay 

St.  Peter  with  dulia^ . 

His  image  with  subdulia,  .  ; 

.    **  Latria  being  the  worship,  proper  to  Almighty  God,  to  whom 

alone  religious  worship  is  strictly  due. 

'*  Thus  can  a  wise  man   talk  nonsense,  when  he  forsakes  the 

fountain  of  truth,  to  follow  after  his  own  vain  imaginations.''  P.  155. 

We  shall  close  our  review  of  this  important  work  for  the 
present,  by  presenting  our  readers  with  the  following  quota- 
tions. 

'*  Let  me  suppose,  that  a  Heathen  idolater  had  acom^ 
panied  me  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Sacrament,  or  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  in  a  Church  at  Naples,  when,  after  every  possible  im- 
pression had  been  made  upon  the  human  mind,  by  the  most 
solemn  music,  a  most  splendidly  illuminated  altar,  and  other  ortta* 
mental  decorations,  the  priest  in  his  most  sumptuous  dress,  brought 
down  from  its  elevated  place  in  the  altar,  the  Pix,  or  little  box,  of 
about  three  or  four  inches  square,  containing,  according  to  the 
Romish  doctrine,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
holding  the  Pix  over  his  head,  turned  it  from  side  to  side,  to  the  view 
of  the  attendant  beholders,  who  by  many  hundreds,  were  prostrateid 
in  the  body  of  the  Church,  before  the  altar  of  exhibitioni  engaged 
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fC^Pffffifd  ifitti  di^trf psJHg  iigbs<«a4  |^0^9,  m  if  p|ir  S^YiMtf 
l^elf  h^  |[^(9^  ^mfi^\y  prP8^pt  brfpr?  tbpm  j  >v<m»J4  w>t  bii  w^ 

S^  pppajHon,  bjs  ^Bg9ged  IB  000  of  |be  highoH  «Ql9  of  r^ligioM 
<^^ }    A^i  fy^iu,  ji|  wfty  b^  wk^  was  tb«  objeQi  nf  tbekr 

t9  bi^  ^  (jriMi;  of  tie  Frmi*$  mim  making  i  but  wh%%  |li«  Prote^tmil 
f^pnpd^rs  iff  p^  g  i^^ii?  m^inafm  $  find  wHftt  tb^  Apflftle  would 
G^  f^  J[9(»l^.  §iH^,  I  think,  is  th^  verdics  which  n^turai  ro^oa 
V)Em)d  b^iag  If)  u|^  ik^  jpreppdJBg  ied9e9.  In  wor^hippiBg  ihe 
J^^,,  theB,  which  ^  19  i^^lt  9  i^r^iure,  (he  Rpmish  Pri^^,  and  his 
fiPI? jff«g*ti(w,  9t9nd  utriiptly  (^^rge^blQ  with  the  crime  of  i^l^ry, 

**  But  let  Bishop  Baines  himself  accopopapy  me  to  th^  Popft'v 
Ghapely  on  Thursday  or  Friday  in  the  Passion- week,  and  there  see 
Iht  Cardiaftlsy  one  after  another,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees 
hem  t\m  bottom  of  the  Chapel  to  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of  hissmg 
^  SMiall  crucifix,  placed  on  a  velvet  cushion,  on  the  front  step  of 
|fa4  altur^  to  peceire  their  devout  salutations;  and  let  him  deter«- 
inipe,  wh^thcv  thi»  h^  9-  l{i89  qf  putural  aifeotiony  or  of  devout  ador 
ration.  But  I  lhou)d  ^ot  dp  }\i^^ce  to  bishop  Biases,  were  I  %9 
omit  his  observation  on  this  service^  by  way  of  excuaipg  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  being  answerable  for  it,  and  thereby  leaving 
it  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals,  the  prin- 
dpal  performers  in  the  scene.  ^  I  shall  merely  observe,'  says 
Bishop  Baines,  *  that  as  none  of  the  people  are  required  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  ceremony,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  commanded  by 
the  Church/  This  ceremony  being  performed  in  the  Pope's 
Chapel,  in  the  Vatican,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Church 
■hoidd  deliver  apy  orders  to  the  people  on  the  subject.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, that  the  infallible  Head  of  the  Roman  Church,  sanctions  the 
ceremony,  by  being  himself  present  at  it«  Bishop  Baines's  obser- 
jfition  on  this  head  may  therefore  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

*'  That,  I  may  not,  however,  tire  my  reader,  one  additional  ^ase 
only  shall  be  G^tated.  Some  day  in  the  Christmas-week,  when  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour  is  the  general  subject  of  Christian  attention^ 
I  attended  at  a  Church  in  Naples,  where  a  ceremony  of  unusual  !m- 
pprt^ce  (^ppe^edy  from  the  crowd  ^s^embled  of\  the  Qqcafion,  to 
09  going  forward.  Qq  epproac^^  tpward  the  alt^r,  (  pevc^ved 
^e  riul  crpw^ecl  with  persQps  I^^^Ub^  and  the  Priest  om  the  inside 
Afm^iog  abp^t  ^  mm  c;c^41e,  q9^t^^^ng  a  little  w^xen  figwe  of  a 
9bjl}^,  ^  the  reprefent^tiv^  pf  the  ipfj^nt  Je$us,  from  ppe  tp  the 
9^ier,  V>  h.^  kissed  in  regu^  appce^ion.  As  I  wa;s  standing  jusjt  he^ 
hin4  the  l^peeling  pi^rty^  it  was  po^teiy  held  over  to  me  for  th^  p<^ 
)f9icm,apce  of  the  sfMm  devppt  apknpwle^gement.  But  feelipg  pp 
nil^uraji  eiPTeptipQ  towards  9^  waxen  htaby,  I  retlired.''    P^  ^78. 

The  feUowJng  defiDition  of  ^^  bigotry,"  which  oeouva  mt 
Ibe  dose  of  this  ohaptev,  we'cPBld  wish  engraven  on  the  minds 
ef  aftimr  Feaders ;  and  if  the  cheeks  of  Bishop  Baines  «re  ael 
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Miffiised  wiihti  btndi,  when  reading  this  passftge,  wt  know 
not  whether  most  to  pity  or  despise  his  iofataations. 

.  **  By  bjgotrj/^  I  understand  a  violent,  and  injudiciously  {lersemr** 
ing  maintenance  of  opinions  and  practices,  unreasonable  in  tbemr 
senres ;  differing  as  I  conceive,  toto  cala,  from  that  firm  and  tem- 
perate defence  of  established  truths,  by  which  every  sound  member 
of  the  Church  is  not  ashamed  to  be  distinguished*  And  with  re« 
spect  to  intoieroMoe,  against  which  this*  member  of  the  mod  intolerant 
Church  in  Chmtewiom^  affects  to  cry  out ;  the  indecent  manner  in 
which  Bishop  Baines,  in  his  flippant  style  of  writing,  has  thought 
proper  to  libel  the  establishment,  under  which  he  enjoys  the  most 
liberal  protection,  proves  to  demonstratten,  that  intolerance  is  not  a 
crime  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  Protestant  country.  In 
a  word,  should  Bishop  Baines  luive  any  sound  reasoning,  ot  iro^ 
portant  facts  to  bring  forward  on  the  present  subject,  for  trifling  is 
not  less  becoming  his  station  than  the  cause  which  he  has  under^ 
taken,  there  are,  I  am  persuaded,  hundreds  of  English  Clergy  to  be 
found,  fully  qualified  to  appreciate  them.  As  for  myself,  not  f(^l- 
ing  a  disposition  to  return  '  railing  for  railing,'  I  shall  conclude  with 
hoping,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  that  I  *  am  not  therefore 
become  the  enemy  of  Bishop  Baines,  because  I  tell  him  the  truthJ 
Gal.iv.ie.''    R  191. 

'  (To  hc^  continued.) 


Art.  II.  Ringan  Gilhaize;  or  the  Covenanters*  Sy  the 
Author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish^  Sfc,  3  vols.  8vo.  ILls. 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.     1823, 

Art.  IIL  The  Spaewife ;  a  Tale  of  the  ScottUk  Ckro^ 
uiclts*  Bif  the  Author  of  Ringan  Gilhaize^  i^c.  8  vois. 
8¥o.     1/.  Xs.    Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.    1838, 

PjQUEDjt  as  it  appears  to  us,  by  a  want  of  his  accustomed 
success  In  the  former  of  these  novels^  Mr.  Gait  has  prefixed 
to  the  latter  a  doughty  defiance  to  critica  and  the  reading 
world  in  general.. 

•<  They  say— What  say  they  ?     Let  them  say.." 

For  our  own  part,  instead  of  convicting  him  on  view,  of 
an  act  oS  lese-majestt  against  the  tribunal  of  taste*  we.  are 
the:  rather  inclined  to  blame  the  ingratitude  of  the  public  to 
a  writer  of  Mr.  Gait's  acknowledged  powers,  in  not  having 
sniiciently  examined  the  claij»S:  to  merit  ^hich  the  works 
uiidev  piresfent  consideratioa  possess;  and  which  nmst  be 
oonsidered  with  a  certaia  reference  to*  his  object  and  the 
Materials  which  he  had  to  work  upon. 
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Jn  Rkigan  Gilfaause,  the  object  sedms  td  beto  embody  in  the* 
narration,  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  struggles,  and 
final  triumph  of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  as  at  present 
established  in  Scotland,  and  to  commemorate  the  hardihood 
find  safferings  of  a  sect  of  men  well  deserving  the  eulogiam 
which  the  motfp  from  Grahame's  Sabbath  conveys. 

"  Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death, — 

These  on  Tradition's  tongue  still  live,  these  shall 
'  On  History's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 

To  latest  times/* 

.  The  History  in  question,  embracing  a  period  of  130  years, 
be  has  contrived  very  ingeniously  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
au:  individual,  speaking  partly  from  the  information  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  partly  from  his  own  bitter  re- 
collections of  persecution.  Michael  Gilhaize,  the  grand- 
father of  the  supposed  narrator,  enters  the  service  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Glencaim  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary*s  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  being  at  that 
period  an  unprovided  stripling,  with  his  fortune  to  seek  in 
the  world.  His  aversion  to  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of 
Catholicism^  the  religion  of  his  parents,  is,  in  the  following 
passage,  traced  with  some  humour  to  early  impressions. 

**  In  those  days  there  was  a  popish  saints  one  St.  Michael,  that 
was  held  in  wonderful  love  and  adoration  by  all  the  ranks  and 
hierarchies  of  the  ecclesiastical  locust  then  in  Lithgow ;  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  they  ascribed  to  him  power  and  dominion  over  the 
whole  town,  lauding  and  worshipping  him  as  their  special  god 
and  protector.  And  upon  a  certain  day  of  the  year  they  were 
wont  to  make  a  great  pageant  and  revel  in  honour  of  this  supposed 
saint,  and  to  come  forth  from  their  cloisters  with  banners,  and 
with  censers  burning  incense,  shouting  and  singing  paternosters 
in. praise  of  this  their  Dagon,  walking  in  procession  from  kirk  to 
kirk,  as  if  they  were  celebrating  the  triumph  of  some  mighty  con- 
queror. 

**  This  annual  abomination  happening  to  take  place  shortly 
after  the  martyrdom  of  that  true  saint  and  gospel  preacher,  Mr. 
George  Wishart,  and  while  kirk  and  quire  were  resounding,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  all  Christians,  with  lamentatations  for  the 
wfell-earned  death  of  the  cruel  Cardinal  Beaton,  his  ravenous  per- 
secutor, the  monks  and  friars  received  but  little  homage  as  they 
passed  along  triumphing,  though  the  streets  were,  as  usual,  filled 
with  the  multitude  to  see  their  fine  show.  They  suffered,  how- 
ever, no  molestation  nor  contempt,  till  they  were  passing  the 
Earl  of  Angus'  house,  on  the  outside  stair  of  which  my  grand- 
father, with  some  two  or  three  score  of  other  innocent  children, 
was  standing ;  and  even  there  they  might,  perhaps,  have  heea 
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mlTered  to  go  by  scaithl^ss,  but  for  an  accident  that  befel  the' 
kearer  of  a  banner,  on  which  was  depicted  a  blasphemoua  type  of 
Che  Holy  Ghost^  in  the  shape  and  lineaments  of  a  cushy-doo. 
'  ^*  It  chanced  that  the  bearer  of  this  blazon  of  iniquity  was  a  par- 
ticularly fat  monk,  of  an  arrogant  nature,t  with  the  crimson  com- 
plexion of  surfeit  and  constipation^  who,  for  many  causes  and 
reasons,  was  held  in  greater  aversion  than  all  the  rest,  especially 
by  the  boys,  that  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  making  him  a  scoff 
and  a  scorn ;  and  it  so  fell  out,  as  he  was  coming  proudly  along, 
turning  his  Babylonish  banner  to  pleasure  the  women  at  the  win- 
dows, to  whom  he  kept  nodding  and  winking  as  he  passed,  that  his 
•foot  slipped,  and  down  he  fell  as  it  were  with  a  gl udder,  at  which 
idl  the  thoughtless  innocents  on  the  Earl  oF  Angus'  stair  set  up  a 
loud  shout  of  triumphant  laughter,  and  from  less  to  more  began  to 
hoot  and  yell  at  the  whole  pageant,  and  to  pelt  some  of  the  per- 
formers with  unsavoury  missiles. 

"  This,  by  those  inordinate  ministers  of  oppression,  was  deemed 
a  horrible  sacrilege,  and  the  parents  of  all  the  poor  children  were 
obligated  to  give  them  up  to  punishment,  of  which  none  suffered 
more  than  did  my  grandfather  ;  who  was  not  only  persecuted  with 
stripes  till  his  loins  were  black  and  blue,  but  cast  into  a  dungeon 
in  the  Blackfriar's  den,  where  for  three  days  and  three  nights  he 
was  allowed  no  sustenance  but  gnawed  crusts  and  foul  water.  The 
stripes  and  terrors  of  the  oppressor  are,  however,  the  seeds  which 
Providence  sows  in  its  mercy,  to  grow  into  the  means  that  shall 
work  his  own  overthrow/*     P.  7. 

In  several  difficult  missions,  of  importance  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  Idichael  Gilbaize  displays  a  prudence  and  discern- 
ment far  beyond  the  promise  of  his  years;  and,  witnessing 
at  length  the  final  overthrow  of  the  popish  religion  in  Scot- 
land, receives  from  his  lord  a  grant  of  land,  and  marries  a 
young  woman  whose  family  he  has  essentially  served  in  thei 
course  of  his  various  adventures.      In  consequence  of  the 
communication  which  he  still  keeps  up  with  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Michael  witnesses  most  of  the  princi- 
pal public  events  of  that  turbulent  time.    The  catastrophe  of 
the  Kirk  of  Field  is  described  very  strikingly  ;  in  a  manner 
somewhat  reminding  us  of  Deucalion  of  Kentucky ;  one  of 
our  author's  former  productions. 

^*  On  reaching  his  chamber  he  unbuckled  his  belt,  as  his  Custom 
was,  and  laid  down  his  sword  and  began  to  undress,  when  again 
the  same  alarm  from  on  high  fell  upon  him,  and  the  same  warning 
spirit  whispered  to  his  mind's  ear  unspeakable  intimations  of  dread- 
ful things.  Fear  came  upon  him  and  trembling,  which  made  all 
his  bones  to  shake,  and  he  lifted  his  sword  and  again  buckled  on 
his  belt.  But  again  the  prudence  of  this  world  prevailed,  and, 
heeding  not  the  admonition  to  warn  the  Lords  of  the  Congre. 
gation,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  without,  however,  unbuckling 
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mswtaA;  atid^  in  ih^t  cohditibtt^  fell  teleep.  Biit  thotighbb 
MiMB  >v«re  shus  hk  mitid  oomiAUed  ^ake,  and  he  had  ^arftit 
visions  of  bloody  haadi  and  gHihttter liig  iAggerA  glaththg  6Ver  him 
jfirom  b^iad  hit  euitainti  till  in  tei'rot  he  started  wp^  ga6t>itig  like 
one  that  bad  sttnggled  with  a  strdnger  than  hitoselr. 
.  **  When  he  bad  in  acme  degree  composed  his  thoughts,  he  weni 
to  the  window^  and  opened  It,  to  see  by  the  stars  how  far  Chd 
B^t  had  patted.  The  Window  Overlooked  the  Ndrth  Loch  and 
the  twellmg  bank  beyond,  and  the  distant  Frith  and  the  hills  of 
Fife^  The  skies  were  calm  and  clear,  and  the  air  wa^  tempered 
with  a  bright  frost.  The  stars  in  their  courset  were  reflected  In 
the  ttill  watert  of  the  North  Loch,  as  if  there  had  been  an  ottefning 
through  the  earth,  showhig  the  other  concaVe  of  the  spangled  fir- 
maments But  the  dark  outline  of  the  swelling  bank  on  the  nbr- 
them  idde  was  like  the  awful  corpse  of  tome  mighty  thing  prepared 
for  interment. 

<<  As  my  grandfather  stood  in  cnntemplafion  at  the  window,  he 
heard  the  oocationa)  churme  df  discourte  from  passengers  stilt 
abroad,  and  now  and  then  the  braggart  flourish  of  a  trumpet  re- 
somided  from  the  royal  masquin^  at  the  palace,-^— breaking  upbii 
the  bofosss  of  the  night  with  the  harsh  dissonance  of  a  ditcord  in 
Kune  %o\emti  harmony.  And  as  he  was  meditating  oH  msinif 
thiags,  and  grieving  in  spirit  at  the  dark  fstte  of  poor  Scotfana^ 
and  the  woes  with  which  the  children  of  salvatfon  were  environe4f ' 
be  was  startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  great  blaze  in  the  air,  which' 
for  a  moment  lighted  up  all  the  land  with  a  wild  and  fiery  ligh'tV 
and  he  beheld  in  the  glass  of  the  North  Loeh,  reflected  froutp  oe* 
hind  the  shadow  of  the  city,  a  treoaendQUs  erruptioa  of  burnffl|f 
beams  and  raflers  burst  into  the  sky ;  while  a  horrible  cfrash,  89  if 
the  chariots  of  destruction  were  themselves  breaking  dowti,<  shddk 
the  town  like  an  earthquake. 

^  He  was  for  an  instant  astounded;-  but  seon  roused  by  the 
dangOirr  of  an  aTarm  from  the  castle;  and  while  a  cry  rose  frooi 
aM  the  city,  ^as  if  the  last  trumpet  itself  was  sounding,  he  rushed 
lat^  the  street,  where  the  inhabitants,  as  they  had  flown-  from 
tkeir  be^  were  running  in  consternation  like  the  sheeted  deact 
Startled  from  thefr  graves*  Drums  beat  to  antts ;^— -the  belts  rang; 
aone  cried  the  wild  cry  of  fire,  and  there  was  wailing  andf  Weep- 
tigr  and  many  st»ad  dumb  with  horror;  and  cotiM  give  no  atisWef 
to  the  universal  question, — *  God  of  the  heavens^  what  is  thii»  f* 
Presently  a  voice  was  heard  crying,  *  The  King;  the  King:?'  and 
^  as  if  moved  by  one  spirit,  repHed  '  Thie  Ki^ig,  the>  King^!*^ 
Klven  for  a  moment  there  was  a  sitence  stiller  than  ^le  midniglit 
hpur,  and  drum,,  nor  bell,,  nor  voice  was  heard,  but  a  rushing  of  the 
multitude  towards  St»  Mary's  Portii  which  leads  to  the  Kihdb 
o-FieId.»'  P.  2^ 

The  specimen  of  rough  and  stevn*  eloquience  contakied' ntf 
ItnoK'a  seriooB  on  tb^  masaaicrd  of  St*-  Bartbolorae^,  te 
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anally  fbiroible ;  but  iU  length  oampel&  aa  to  refer  the  reader 
io  the  original.  In  fine,  J^ichael  GAhaize,  though  troubled 
as  a  discerning  and  conscientious  mao,  at  the  alarmipg  8igtt» 
of  the  timea,  closes  his  life  as  peacefally  and  prosperoirsly  ao 
jbis  admirable  character  deserves.  Liberal  in  his  views,  aB<) 
frank  in  his  natural  dispositiun,  thQqgh  adopting  a  prudence 
}$uit^ble.  to  the  circumstances  of  that  disturbed  period,  his 
character  is  well  coptrt^sted  with  that  of  his  son,  the  father 
of  Ringan. 

*'  A  man  of  very  austere  character,  and  of  a  most  godly,  though, 
as  some  said,  rather  of  a  stubbornly  affection  {or  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship which  had  been  established  by  John  Knox  and  the  pious 
worthies  of  his  times,  lie  was  withal  a  single-minded  Christian, 
aM>eil,  more  ready  for  a  raid  than  subtile  in  argument/'    P.  89. 

In  shorty  a  sturdy,  single-hearted,  pig-headed,  old  Co- 
venanter. His  character  and  bias,  as  well  as  that  of 
Michael,  is  derived  from  early  impressions. 

'*  I  )}^e  heard  him  often  tell,  more  thj^n  six  or  seven  yeiars  oC 
^e^he  Wjas  taken  ajpng  with  hi;s  brethren,  by  mj)r  grandfather,  ta 
^  thi^  siphing,.  at  Irvine,  of  the  Coven^jji,  with  which,  in  the 
l,9weritig  t;me  of  the  Spanish  armada,  Kjng  James>  the  son  Qf  Mary^ 
t^ether  with  all  the  Reformed,  boq^d  themselves  in  solemn  compact 
tQ.  uphold  the  Protestant  religion..  Afterwards,  when,  he  saw  the 
country  rise  in  arm^,  and  heard  of  the  wai^d  apd  watch,,  and  the 
beacons  ready  on  the  hills,  his  imagination  was  kindled  with  some 
^adful  conceit  of  Uie  armada,  and  he  thought  it  could  be  nothing 
\9^  t)i^  some  awful  and  horrible  creature  sent  from  t}iQ  shores  of 

E^rcUtion  to  devour  the  whole  land*  The  image  he  had  thuS: 
9ffieA  in  his  fears  haunted  him  cootiaqally :  and  night  af^er 
^ight  he  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  its  talons  of  brass,  and 
wings  of  thunder,  and  nostrils  flaming  fire,  and  the  iron  teeth  with 
which  it  was  to  grind,  s^nd  gnash  the  bodies  apd  bones  of  all  Pro- 
testi^its,  insomuch,  that  his  parents  were  concerned  for  the 
health  of  his  mind,  and  wist  not  what  to  do  to  appease  the  terrors 
of  his  visions."     P.  90. 

Qe  top  ends  bis  days,  in  peaqe  and  prosperity,  ofietn 
«9i)VMag  in;  the  bloodless  expedition,  of  Dnnselaw,  and  the 
99bsQquent  campaign  unden  Lesley,  which  ensured  a  tem- 
l^prary  triumph  to  the  cause  of  the  national  religion.  Rin- 
gf|p,  the  hero  of  the  present  story^  succeeds,  to  hia  father's 
fiiMrm.Qf  Qubarist;  and  the  first  years  of  hia  life,  under  the 
gtovjernment  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  past  in  a  manqer 
whjiph  he  thus  simply  and  pathetically  describes,  a^.  con- 
trasted with  the  close  of  it. 

*^  AH  around  me  was  bud^  and  blossom,  and  juvenility,  and  glad* 
and  hope*    My  lot  was  as  the  lot  of  the  blessed  man.      I  ate 
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of  the  labour  of  my  hands,  I  was  happy,  and  it  was  well  with  me;' 
my  wife,  as  the  fruitful  vine  that  spreads  its  clusters  on  the  wall, 
made  my  lowly  dwelling  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the  heart 
than  the  golden  palaces  of  crowned  kings,  and  our  pretty  bairns 
were  like  olive  plants  round  about  my  table ; — but  they  are  aU 
gone.  The  flood  and  the  flame  have  passed  over  them ;  yet  be 
still  my  heart ;  a  little  while  endure  in  silence ;  for  I  have  not 
taken  up  the  avenging  pen  of  history,  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  to  record  only  my  own  particular  woes  and  wrongs." 
P.  162. 

The  proclamation  of  1662,  and  its  consequences,  awaken 
the  opposition  of  all  conscientioas  presbyterians,  and  Ringan 
among  the  rest  is  subjected  to  oppressive  fines  and  exactions, 
for  harbouring  and  protecting  tlie  expelled  minister  of  his 
parish,  whose  place,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage, 
has  been  supplied  by  a  very  "  feckless  Mess- John." 

*'  Before  the  year  was  out,  Fairfoul  the  Glasgow  antichrist,  sent 
upon  us  one  of  the  getts  that  prelacy  was  then  so  fast  adopting  for 
her  sons  and  heirs.  A  lang,  thin,  bare  lad  he  was,  that  had  got- 
ten some  spoonful  or  two  of  pagan  philosophy  at  college,  but  never' 
d  solid  meal  of  learning,  nor,  were  we  to  judge  by  his  greedy 
gaping,  even  a  satisfactory  meal  of  victuals.  His  name  was  Andrew 
Dornock ;  and,  poor  fellow,  being  eschewed  among  us  on  account 
of  his  spiritual  leprosy,  he  drew  up  with  divers  loose  characters, 
that  were  nae  overly  nice  of  their  company.'*     P.  J90. 

In  consequence  of  such  arhlirsLvy  measures,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  is  aroused,  and  met  by  greater  severities.  Driven 
at  length  to  desperation  by  Archbishop  Sharp's  court  of 
commission,  arid  the  dragonades  and  free  quarter  of  **  Turner ' 
and  his  black  cuffs,"  the  Covenanters  break  out  into  open 
warfare,  and  after  some  partial  successes,  are  dispersed  in 
the  iil-fated  affair  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  Ringan,  who  is 
made  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  this  rising,  succeeds  in 
reaching  his  home  after  a  series  of  hair- breadth  escapes 
which  are  described  with  cousiderable  interest.  After  the 
root  of  the  Pentlands,  he  enjoys  a  short  interval  of  security 
and  domestic  happiness,  which  is  again  interrupted  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale's  administration, 
and  the  memorable  outrages  of  the  Highland  host,  which 
fall  heavily  on  his  brother's  household  and  his  own.  This 
brings  the  narrative  to  the  period  with  which  the  tale  of 
Old  Mortality  commences*  The  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  and  the  light  of  Drumclog,  rapidly  ensue,  and  Gil- 
haize  who  is  present  at  the  latter  of  these  affairs,  receives  di 
disabling  wound  in  the  attempt  to  take  Claverhouse  prisoner. 
In:  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  his  eldest  son  is  i^Iain,  and 
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bis  brother  captured  and.  sent  to  the  colonies,  in  his  passage 
to  which,  his  sufferings  are  ended  by  shipwreck.  Ringan  in 
the  mean  while,  lingers  at  home  under  the  pressure  of  afilic- 
tion  and  impaired  health,  until  his  retreat  is  discovered,  and 
his  person  seized.  Escaping  from  trial  with  his  life  he 
returns  home  to  collect  the  oppressive  fine  which  is  levied  on 
him,  and  rid  himself  of  a  party  of  Claverhouse's  dragoons 
who  are  quartered  in  his  house  till  the  money  is  paid.  The 
most  severe  trial  of  all,  however,  is  yet  in  store  for  him. 

"  My  son  bounded  forward  to  tell  his  mother  and  sisters  of  my 
coming.  On  gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  leapt  from  the  ground 
with  a  frantic  cry  and  clasped  his  hands.  I  ran  towards  him — but 
I  remember  no  more, — though  at  times  something  crosses  my  mind, 
and  I  have  wild  visions  of  roofless  walls,  and  a  crowd  of  weeping 
women  and  silent' men  digging  among  ashes,  and  a  beautiful  body, 
1^1  dropping  wet,  brought  on  a  deal  from  the  mill-dam,  and  of  men  as 
it  was  carried  by,  seizing  me  by  the  arms  and  tyiqg  my  hands, — and 
then  I  fancy  myself  in  a  house  fastened  to  a  chair ; — and  sometimes  I 
think  I  was  lifted  out  and  placed  to  beek  in  the  sun.  and  to  taste  the 
fresh  air.  But  what  these  things  import  I  dare  only  guess,  for  no 
one  has  ever  told  me  what  became  of  my  benign  Sarah  Lochrig  and 
our  two  blooming  daughters ; — all  is  phantasma  that  I  recollect  of 
the  day  of  my  return  home.  I  said  my  soul  was  iron,  tind  tpy 
heart  converted  into  stone.  O  that  they  were  indeed  so !  But  sor- 
rowing is  a  vain  thing,  and  my  task  must  not  stand  still. 
^  «*  When  I  left  Ayr  the  leaves  were  green,  and  the  fields  gay, 
and  the  waters  glad ;  and  when  the  yellow  leaf  rustled  on  the 
ground,  and  the  waters  were  drumly,  and  the  river  roaring,  I  was 
somehow,  I  know  not  by  what  means,  in  the  kirk-yard,  and  a  film 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  my  reason,  and  I  looked  around,  and  my  little 
boy  had  hold  of  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  said  to  him,  '  Joseph, 
what's  yon  sae  big  and  green  in  our  lair?'  and  he  gazed  in  my 
&ce,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  replied — 

"  *  Father,  they  are  a'  in  the  same  grave.*  I  took  my  hand  out 
of  his ; — I  walked  slowly  to  the  green  tomb ; — I  knelt  down,  and  I 
caused  my  son  to  kneel  beside  me,  and  I  vowed  enmity  for  ever 
against  Charles*  Stuart  and  all  of  his  line ;  and  I  prayed,  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  that  when  he  was  judged  he  might  be  con- 
demned.    Then  we  rose  ;  but  my  son  said  to  me — 

**  *  Father,  I  canna  wish  his  condemnation ;  but  Til  fight  by  your 
side  till  we  have  harit  him  down  from  his  bloody  throne  '.'*  P.  41. 

Driven  by  their  misfortunes  to  this  frantic  resolution,  the 
father  and  his  surviving  son  poanect  themselves  with  the 
Cameron ians,  who  had  set  the  government  of  Charles  openly 
at  defiance.  Poor  Joseph  Gilhaize  however,  whose  piety 
and  afiectiou  are  touchingly  described,  soon  falls  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  his  new  assoiciates ;  and  his  father,  whose  braia 
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was  in  aa  unsettled  state  before,  b^ccfiies  |Mrtfdly  cfenmgff^. 
There  is,  however,  '^  a  metbod  in  his  madness/'  whieh  takes 
tluQ  turn  q£  r^oknte  ancomproniisi»g  defiance  to  the  atithots 
of  his  inisery,  and  fixed  contiction  that  be  is  to^  be  instrnnfea- 
lal  iifc  their  downfall:  and  his  speech  to  the  difibeartened 
Caiiifironiana^  for  wtiiieb  we  refer  the  reader  to  p.  326,  vo(.  ii). 
roneeft  their  drooping'  courage. 

f  After  being  iaatrvmental  m  tine  ilii^advised  and  ilt-fttled 
expedaiion  of  Argyie,  Riin^an  Gilhaize  i»  mere  sacceMM  i* 
arranging  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  West,  which 
accompaoiad  the  arrival  of  William  the  Third  in  Torbay : 
and  fiiKilly,.  in  th^^  battle  of  KiUiicraidiie,  inflicts;  death  fron 
a&  ambn^  oa  bis  perseeator  Claverhonse^  The  meamK, 
wbieh  temaajfiates  witk  thi»  aaeeess,  i»  dated  fromi  his>  fkmii  of 
Qitharisiv  the  scene  of  Us  blasled  happinessv  ai»d  tfce  tewbi  ef 
Us  famiij ;  a^ stroke*  of  pathos  which^  we  coiielQcke  iii4;eatii0iMl 
o»  Mr.  Gait's  part ;  a€  least  it  closes  the  book  very  efattrae*- 
topirtieaHy. 

From  the  passages  which  we  have  qaoted  or  allmfed  to,  ft 
win  be  perceived  that  Mr.  Gait's  accustomed  powers  as  a  writer 
have  not  deserted  him  in  the  present  instance,  though  exerted 
as  thej^  have  been  in  a  new  and  unfavonrable  channeF,  tHegr 
have  failed  to  produce  their  usuat  effect  on  the  public  minoL 
The  subject  of  the  Covenanters  b  already  pre<-occapied 
^onnd».  and  its  interest  exhausted  by  the  powerful  pen^  of 
th^  author  of  Waiverky,  so^  that  a  large  part  of  the  pres^it 
w€u*k  appeass  a  m«dre  repetition  of  ''  detiee  Davie  DbansV' 
{Cameranian  lectnses.^  Moveover,.  we  will  confess^  that  the 
iiaages  of  MaAseHedrigg^  "  lifting  up  her  testinmny  aeaiiiat 
Iha  ced  dragons/'  and  of  Kettledrombley  **  rooting  liktf^-  a 
evwin  »  fremd  toaming,"  are  too  fresh  in  our  minch  net'tb 
interrupt  the  more  serious  impressions  which  sosad  and  weR 
ftunded  a  tale  deserves  to  excite.  As  for  €laveiiiou8e,  we 
readily  give  him  up  to  the  resentment  of  Ringan  antf  Ifr. 
Gkft.  There  is  nothing  in  the  impression  of  that  personage 
which  the  adventures  of  Tillietudlem  have  left  on  our  miad^, 
ihconsistidDt  with  the^  cold-blooded  ferocity,  commonly,  at- 
tributed, to  him  ;  and  even,  ia  his  best  moments  he  rmniads 
US'  of  a  tigjer  cat^.  with  his  talons  gracefully  sheathed^  bat 
with  a  "  lurking  devil  in  his  eye,"  betokening  a  propensity 
to  peuBoe  on  friend  orfoe  on  the  slightest  provocation:  We 
cannot,  however;  overlookitaor  excuse  the  strange  personal 
animosity  which  Mr.  Gait  appears  to  entertain  against  the 
fidien  and'  extinct  race  of  Stuart,  and  which  we  would  wiK 
linglyeonsider  as  assumed  to  suit  the  person  of  the  supposed 
•arratov^  did!  we  not  meet  with  fresh  and  disgusting  in^ 
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•tonces  of  it' in  the  Spaewife.  It  is  in  trath  in  charaoter 
with  the  deplorable  instance  of  bad  tast^  exhibited  in  vol.  i* 
p.  287y  in  which  a  sneer  against  the  spinsters  of  Irvine  is 
most  laboriously  as  well  as  unseasonably  dragged  in,  and  that 
not  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  oar  recollections  serve  us. 

Now  that  the  ill-natared  fit  is  upon  as,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking  that  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Swaby  and 
the  black  ram,  though  well  told  and  much  improved  in  the 
working  up,  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  homely  old  English 
ballad  of  the  Miller  s  Ass,  in  which  a  lawless  lover  meets  with 
a  similar  catastrophe.  The  scepticism  of  the  smith  also,  with 
respect  to  the  Virgin's  image,  is  prob.ably  borrowed  from  the 
French  story  of  the  old  carpenter  and  the  Madonna  who  was 
supposed  to  weep  on  certain  fasts  and  festivals*  ''  If  she  could 
Itave  wept,"  said  the  incredulous  artisan,  she  would  have 
done  so  yesterday,  quand  je  lui  enfonfai  trois  grands  clous 
diims  son  derriere."  But  a  truce  to  digressions  which  com* 
promise  our  critical  dignity. 

'*  The  Spaewife"  is  founded  on  a  well  known  period  of 
Scottish  annals,  terminating  in  the  murder  of  James  the 
First;  and  .to  judge  from  the  notes  to  the  appendix,  with 
which  we  have  refreshed  our  recollection,  adheres  so  closely 
\o  the  principal  facts  as  to  need  little  explanatory  detail. 
The  resolute  uncompromising  justice  of  James,  the  tur- 
bulence and  malversations  of  the  times,  the  Spartan  firmness 
of  the  widowed  and  bereaved  Dutchess  of  Albany,  the  daring 
defiance  and  persevering  revenge  of  Sir  Robert  Graeme,  and 
the  wavering  and  final  defection  of  Athol  and  his  nephew^ 
-  seem  depicted  with  historical  accuracy.  Some  additions  and 
episodes  of  course  occur,  in  order  to  give  a  finish  to  the 
Murrative.  The  disaJBTection  of  Lord  Robert  Stuart  is  made 
to  arise  from  an  ill  advised  taunt  uttered  by  the  King,  and 
aggravated  by  the  Lady  Sibilla  Macdonald,  the  betrothed  of 
the  Lord  James:  and  Grlenfruin,  the  chief  of  a  clan  of  High* 
land  veterans,  plays  a  very  amusing  and  original  part.  One 
ef.the  most -prominent  personages,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
ike  Spaewife  herself,  for  whose  existence  and  predictions  as 
ri^garding  the  fate  of  James,  the  Scottish  records  vouch. 
At  the  first  glance  we  were  not  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Gait  had  made  as  much  as  he  might  have  done  of  this  mis- 
terious  being;  but  his  conception  of  the  character  does  not 
seem  to  point  out  an  awful  beldame,  like  Elspeth  Cheyne,  in 
whom  the  **  old  experience"  of  crime  and  sufi'ering 

•*  doth  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  vein," 

R 
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bitt  a  wayward^  reckless  chaogeliDg, ''  made  by  the  fakied 
oat  of  a  ben  weed  that  the  very  kine  have  mair  sense  thati  to 
tastiBv'  weak  on  efery  point  save  the  snpernataral  glimpses 
of  ftitarity  which  are  forced  upon  her^  and  innocently  lament* 
ing»  like  Undine  and  the  White  Maid  of  Avenel^  her  want  of 
a  responsible  soul.  In  this  point  of  view  the  eonception  is 
ably  and  well  filled  op. 

la  general,  however,  the  charaeters  in  the  Spaewifef  want 
that  individual  distinctness  and  force>  which  have  rendered 
Bsveral  of  Mr.  Gait's  former  personages  familiar  to  as  as  h^tne- 
hold  acqoaintaaces*  In  the  present  instance,  the  actors  seem 
lULe  efBgies,  or  laymep>  on  whom  the  ^  pnrporei  panni''  ef 
the  anther's  eloquence  and  fancy  are  bnng;  nfere  instruments 
to  carry  on  an  involved  and  bnstling  plot.  The  character  ef 
Atbol  in  particular  is  one  of  the  greatest  failures.  He  coqaeH 
wilh  temptation  and  bloody  thoughts  in  a  manner  almost 
ridicuioiM,  and  seldom  seems  in  ^mest,  whether  in  good  or 
evil ;  in  short  the  portrait  is  any  thing  but  that  of  a  grave 
^ounselW,  high  in  station  and  honourable  in  principle.  As 
to  the  rest,  they  appear  harried  away  by  the  rapid  course  of 
events,  and  have  no  leisure  to  make  much  impression.  In 
£act  the  crowd  of  personages,  and  the  number  of  occur* 
reiices,  appear  to  have  encumbered  and  perplexed  the  author's 
powers. 

Conceiving  it  Mr.  6alt*s  object  to  give  asexact  an  imila* 
tion  as  possible  of  the  style  of  the  ancient  Scots  Chronicles, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  with  bioi  on  this  head,  though  we  may 
be  excused  in  thinking  the  following  passages  a  little  too 
stroBg. 

*^  It  happened^  in  the  lusl^  years  of  his  juvenility,  that  the  same 
King  Robert  had  entertained  an  effectual  dalliance  with  a  &ir  and 
comely  damsel,  called  Elizabeth,  tlie  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Move 
of  Rowallap,  and  by  her  he  had  a  progeny  of  sons  and  daughters*, 

^For  causes  and  reasons,  but  whether  of  state  or  of  inconstanqr 
is  not  set  forth,  neither  in  the  histories  d£  the  time  nor  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  kingdom,  this  Robert,  during  the  life  and  reign  of  his 
uDcIe,  Kins  David  the  Second,  estranged  himself  from  the  gentle 
Elizabeth  More ;  by  which  great  disloyalty  on  his  part,  she  was 
stricken  with  sorrow,  and  languishing  in  the  solitude  of  neglect, 
she  drooped  her  head,  and  became  pale  and  pining,  and  died  with 
a  heavy  sigh. 

"  He  afterwards  addressed  his  amorous  suspirations  to  Euphemia 
Ross,  the  daughter  of  the  proud  and  warlike  earl  of  that  name, 
and  was  to  her  publicly  married,  with  all  the  pomps  and  pagean- 
tries befitting  the  wedding  of  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown.  With 
tliis  lady  he  lived  several  years,  and  begat,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  agef  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  Walter,  Lord  of  Budifn, 
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avi  Bad  of  AthoH^  CSaithness,  and  Stratii^ani»  ii  ordancd  te  act  • 
pmdpal  pirt  in  tliu  our  olden  and  eventful  history**'     P.  1. 

**  He  had  a  mouth  that  was  as  a  penance  in  a  charnel-house  t0 
beholdy  and  there  was  an  altogetherness  of  horror  and  simplicity 
about  the  lad  very  strange  and  dismal  to  see."    P.  27- 

*^  So  saying)  the  Queen  rose ;  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led 
her  16  the  gate,  and  they  ascended  to  the  royal  chamber,  where, 
with  the  other  ladies  of  the  court,  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
dtBy  whh  the  tunefbl' jingle  to  the  virginal  and  tttel^odibtls  dcAigs,  in. 
tersmigted  with  pleadant  discourse."    P.  235. 

tVe  could  wish  also,  that  a  little  more  variety  had  be^b 
given  to  Glenfruin's  phraseology,  which  consists  of  two  or 
three  starling  notes,  neitbef  Brae  nor  broad  Scotch.  His  per- 
fectly naive  and  undisguised  selfishness,  however,  is  highly 
oiit(^rtaiB]Bg  in  spite;  pf  his  tongue  and  teeth,  and  nothing  can. 
djjtioeed  the  comic:  bu^iour  of  his  scene  with  the  king. 
.  The  leading  hiatorical  occurrences,  such  as  the  execution 
of  Duke  Murd(K)k  and  his  sons,  the  behayionr  of  the  Duchess, 
and  the  murder  of  the  King,  are  told  in  a  very  interesting 
iiad  striking  manner.  The  following  parage  also,  put  into 
the  mduth  of  the  Countess  of  Itoss,  who  i^  otherwise  an  un* 
ii&portant  character,  shews  great  feeling  and  reflecticHi. 

^  It  is  the  time  which,  even  in  safety  and  peace,  ought  to  move 
your  spirits  to  more  sdletnn  rejections.  The  very  thought  of  sleej^), 
lying  down  suspicionless  in  the  lap  of  ^  blind  a  warder  ds  darkness, 
nke  ah  innocent  child  confiding  in  its  aged  niirse,  might  touch 
your  hearts  with  the  ruth  of  gentle  sympathy  for  the  defeiiCele^s- 
ness  in  which  half  the  world  Tied  now  fettered  and  exposed.  Yet 
those  in  that  state  are  more  to  he  envied  thtid  they  who  are  awake 
^nd  ^broad  at  this  hour.  Who  would  exchange  the  condition  of 
the  weary  hind,  as  he  lies  on  th6  ground  blanketed  with  straw,  a 
breathing  clod,  through  the  f6^  of  whose  dense  slumbets  the  twi. 
light  of  no  drbam  ever  breaks — so  much  does  hard  labour  drug 
with  insensibility  the  p6or  man's  rest ;  who  would  exchange  faia 
hi  for  that  of  the  undivulged  offisnder  trembling  on  his  bed  of 
down  ?  I  was  once  told  of  an  ermined  judge,  that  was  shaken 
awake  at  this  hour  from  beneath  his  canopy  (^honours,  by  the  vision 
of  an  old  and  wasted  wretch  whose  sentence  he  had  pronounced 
the  day  before.  In  his  dream  he  beheld  her  strangely  changed 
into  one  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  thought  passing  fair,  and  whose 
beauty  he  was  himself  iM  ftrst  that  sullied  with  shame,  and  he 
fell  thereafter  into  an  absent  melancholy,  add,  it  is  said,  he  never 
went  to  sleep  any  more.''    P.  190. 

**  Yon  stem  and  harsh  sentinel,  as  he  solitary  paCes  the  wall,  is, 
I  ddubt  not,  at  this  tidie  ruminating  more  piteoui^y  than  you  ha^e 
done.  1  knew  £hi  old  knight  who  had  been  in  nlestine,  dnd  he 
told  me  of  a  fierce  soldier  whom  be  once,  on  visiting  his  poi^  ^ 
midnight  in  a  fortress  in  the  Isle  of  Cjrprus,  fbund  w^epinrg  like  it 
eliild  ;  and,  on  inquiring  the  cause  df  such  t^iagdlar  tttid^msls  la 
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one  of  his  mettley  he  told  him  that  he  had  been  thinkro^  of  the 
time  when  he  was  a  playing  boy,  with  the  freedom  of  his  fiitber*s 
houae»  to  whioh  he  could  never  return,  and  the  remembrance  had 
made  him  sorrowful.^'     P.  193. 

.  iN^gr  must  "we  forget  a  descriptivis  passage  in  the  second 
volume;  which  we  have  never  seen  excelled  as  a  cabinet 
picture  of  nature  in  repose. 

**  The  day  was  grey,  still,  sober,  and  mild,  without  sunshine  <Hr 
shower;— the  winds  were.asleep,  and  almost  also:  the  watert;— - 
the  birds  were  mute,  but  not  with  suUenness,  and  they  shook  (he 
crystalline  drm>s  from  the  impearled  leaves^  as  they  busily  pnned 
ib^r  wings,  like  gentle'  villagers  preparing  for  church  in  the  fadi-' 
ness  <3f  the  sabbath  mommg.  The  skies  were -not  darkened  with 
Miy  €loQd>  but  the  mountain  tops  were  hid  in  a  resting  mist,  that 
iHibig  like  A  danopy,  lowered  almost  to  the  tufty  hil}»  of  the  little 
islands  in  the  lake«  It  was  a  morning,  when  the  lowing  of  cows  and 
lll^  bleating  of  lambs  heard  afar  off,  mingling  with  the  bark  of  the 
8liepherd*s  dog,,  seem  tnned  and  musical ;  when  doves  coo  on  the 
window-siils  of  the  solitary '  maiden,  who  never  listened  to  any 
other  note,  of  love,  and  who  feeds  them  with  crumbs  treasured 
from  her  frugal  supper ;  when  daisies  lift  not  their  golden  eyes, 
but  hang  their  heads,  as  if  drowsy  with  some  delicious  excess ; 
when  bees  pass  from  bloom  to  blossom  in  silence  ;  when  the  dumb 
butterfly,  (hat  never  spreads  his  wing  but  to  the  sun,  rests  as  quiet 
ds  the  pea- flower  on  its  stalk  under  the  leaf  that  he  has  made  his 
canopy ;  and  when  the  voiceless  snail,  in  his  satin  doublet,  stretches 
his  eyehorns  from  side  to  side  on  the  dewy  sward,  as  if  he  wist 
not  where  to  taste  first,  like  a  sable.vestured  clerk  at  a  banquet : 
in  sooth,  a  season  of  quietude  and  calm,  when  wary  grimalkin,  look- 
ing out  at  the  cottage  door,  and  fain  to  pass  to  her  lair  beneath 
the  bushes,  oAen  puts  forth  her  foot  to  feel  if  indeed  the  soft  air 
be  too  moist  for  her  furred  delicacy/'     P»  39. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Gait  for  the  present,  it  is  sorely 
needless  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  inferiority  of  the 
works  which  we  have  discassed,  to  the  Entail  and  Annals  of  the 
Parish*  arises  rather  from  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  than  any  decay  of  the  powers  which  we  hope 
soon  to  see  again  successfully  exerted  for  the  gratification  of 
the  public  and  our  own. 


Art.  IV.   Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  for  1823.     Part  II.     Nicol.     4to. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  first 
part  of  ,the  [Philosophical  Transactions  for  1823,  in  a  late 
namber,  we  «|dverted  to  some  of  the  principal  difficulties 
frbich  we  have  to  encounter  in  doing  so.  In  now  proceed- 
ing to  the  second  part  we  find  those  difficulties  considerably 
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iiicreftsed ;  and  this  from  two  causes : — the  increaiied  bulk  ^f 
this  seooB^  part; — and  the  great  namber  of  important  com- 
munications it  contains  ;— each  of  which  might  welt  demand 
a  copious  and  detailed  examination,  and  few  of  which  can 
be  properly  represented  without  it.  We  must  not  therefore 
lose  more  spaoe  in  prefatory  remarks,  bat  proceed  at^otice  to 
our  work. 

The  present  part  of  the  Transactions  is  enriched  by  several 
▼ery  important  and  elaborate  papers  on  subjects  of  a«trono- 
mical  science.    These  are, 

No.  31.  On  the  changes  of  place  in  the  fixed  stars,  by 
7;  Pond|  Esq.  F.R.S.  Astronomer  Royal. 

No.  28.  On  astronomical  refractions,  by  J.  Ivory,  A.M. 
F.R.S. 

,  No,  20.  A  letter  from  Capt.  Hall,  R.N.  to  Capt.  Kater, 
on  experiments  made  by  him  and  Mr.  Foster  with  an  invar 
riable  pendulum,  in  London ;  at  the  Galapegos  Islands  ia 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  equator  ;  at  San  Blasde  Calilpr- 
«ia,  on  the  N.W.  Coast  of  Mexico  ;  ancj  at  Rio.  de  Janeiro, 
in  Brazil.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  second  set  of 
experiments  in  London  on  their  return. 

No.  22.  An  account  of  experiments  made. with  an  invari- 
able pendulum  at  New  South  Wales,  by  Major  Gen.  Sir  T. 
Brisbane,  K.C.B.  F.B.S. 

.  Of  some  of  these  we  proceed  to  give  such  an  account  as 
the  nature  of  the  papers  and  our  own  limits  will  allow. 

The  short  paper  given  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  this 
part  of  the  Transactions  is  a  continuation  of  tliose  important 
observations  of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  a  late 
number. 

The  changes  of  place  in  the  stars  were  then  deduced  by  a 
comparison  with  the  observatrons  of  Bfgfdley.'  Iti'thepre- 
sent  instance  a  comparison  was  made  with  the  best  of  subse. 
qnent  observations ;  those  of  the  French  astronomers  eh« 
gaged  in  the  trigonomiatrical  survey,  about  179R,  audi  hose  of 
Grreenwich,  Armagh,  Westbury,  and  Palermo,  published  iti 
the  Transactions^  1806.  From  these  a  proportionate  change 
of  place  results. 

in  the  first  named  of  the  papers,  on  experiments  with  the 
pendulum,  Capt.  Hall  expresses  his  regret  at  the  little  leisure 
which  he  had  to  devote  to  these  experiments :  but  if  his 
opportunities  were  few  he  appears  to  have  made  the  most  of 
th^m.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  inquiries,  now  so  extensively  repeated,  to  learn  that 
the  results  of  Capt.  Hall's  experience,  in  attempting  to 
devise  better  or  shorter  methods  than  those  originally  pro* 
Jioiad  by  Capt.  Kater,  «ire  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  old 


m\i^$.  He  pr^ern^  Qh^erfmf^  th^  4i9appmran€0  ^f  4(9 
djfsk,  to  eiitier  it9  reappfiSMrai]^,  or  tb?  i»eaQ  of  bQtb>  ^^vmg 
to  we^rtaiatiof  in  tJn^  e^ft^ct  of  light  pn  tbq  mPHN^t  pf  W* 
pe^rsiPQ^^  Ther^  is  also  anptb^r  practical  sagg^^tioa  of  iia* 
portance. 

''  From  haying  carefully  studied  ypov  (Capt.  Kater's)  works  be* 
fore  leaving  England^  I  had  conceived  myself  to  be  sufficiently 
qualified  to  undenrtake  a  course  of  experinaonte  at  once.  In  this 
hoiretrer  I  was  npistaken :  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  of 
two  extensive  series  which  I  made  at  ValpfuraifOy  neither  is  I  £^ 
sufficiently  accurate  to  deserve  your  notice.  Tbo  experiQBce  how- 
ever which  I  gained  in  the  course  of  these  operations^  enabled  me 
ever  afterwards  to  proceed  with  confidence* .  An^  here  I  may  take 
occasion  to  suggest  the  advantage  which,  on  future  occasion^ 
would  arise,  fron^  having  the  whole  experiment  performe4  in  En'g. 
land,  by  the  person  who  is  afterwards  to  repeat  it  abroad:  not 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Browne,  to  whose  valuable  assist- 
ance every  one  who  has  attended  to  this  subject  is  so  deeply 
obliged,  but  in  the  fields,  and  with  no  advantages  save  those  m 
could  carry  with  him.  He  would  thus  in  good  time  discover 
omissions  in  his  apparatus,  which  are  not  to  be  supplied  abroad, 
and  be  aided  in  surmounting  difficulties  before  he  bad  sailed,  as  I 
did,  beyond  the  reach  of  appeal.'' 

We  will  now  give  the  ultimate  results  of  the  observatiotia, 
which  our  readers  may  compare  with  those  we  formerly  gB,rmm 
our  account  of  the  experiments  of  Captains  Kater,  Sabine,  Jtc. 

STATIONS.  Leo^ofPendnlam.  ElKpticity. 

Inches. 

G«Iapagoe 89.017196  ^ 


San  Bias 39.0090*  „,.„ 


1_ 

13. 
1 


Rio S9.01206  ^^^ 

The  details  of  Sir  T.  Brisban^s  observations  are  given 
with  the  same  minuteness  as  the  former.  They  are  acoiir 
panied  by  a  second  series  made  at  the  ss^ne  place  by  Ifr. 
Dnnlop. 

The  resnlt  of  each  is  as  follows : — 

Length  of  Pendalnm  at  Paramatta.  EllipUcity 

Inches.  Coinpared  wii^  fjonioB* 

Sir  T.  Brisbane S9.07696  7^^ 

Mr.  DunJop 89.07751  ^^ 

Compared  Tvith  VmU 

1 
301.09 


I^amnetioKs  of  ike  HojfiU  ifocik$$y.    SMf 

Mr.  Ivory'4  papcNr  cm  RefractioDs  is  of  far  U^  alaboratp 
and  extensive  a  description  to  acUnit  of  our  attempting  aoy 
analysis  of  it.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  profound  matb*- 
matical  skill  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  other  ft^- 
Suctions  of  its  distinguished  author* 

In  the  curious  department  of  magnetism  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Barlow,  and  bis  colleague  Mr.  Christie,  have 
been  actively  employed.  Of  the  discoveries  of  the  fiMrmCMr 
gentiofnan,  oar  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  that  we  bavie 
in  several  instances  given  them  such  general  accounts  as 
their  nature  would  admit.  We  conceive  tbat  iUs  braaoh  of 
science,  still  so  obscure,  but  which  has  made  such  gre^t  pro- 
gress  oif  late,  is  pre-eminently  indebted  to  Mr.  Barlow  for 
many  important  steps  in  that  progress  :  and  the  paper  nofr 
before  us  shews  that  under  his  guidance  the  science  is  still 
advancing.  Mr.  Christie's  mathematical  investigation  of  ^ 
laws,  we  noticed  in  reyiewing  the  transactions  of  th^  Ca^.- 
bridge  Society.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  followed  up- 
tbe  inquiry  by  a  coprse  of  investigations  of  a  purely  ej^peri- 
mental  pature. 

NPf  !^  Observa[tipnf  aad  experiments  on  the  daijy  varif^- 
tion  of  the  horizontal  and  dipping  needles,  under  a  r^duc^il 
difectiye  power.  By  P.  Barlow,  Esq.  F.B.S.  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Barlow  observes 
that  the  daily  variation  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  needle 
was  first  observed  nearly  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  Graham. 
Since  his  time,  the  observations  of  many  succeeding  philoso- 
phers have  done  little  more  than  confirm  his  results.  The 
actual  change  in  the  course  of  a  day  is  however  so  small,  that 
it  requires  the  most  delicate  instruments  and  ej^act  observa- 
tion to  detect  it. 

In  the  dipping  neetdje  the  cbange,  if  way,  is  so  minute^ 
Ifaaiit  bas  hitherto  escaped  detection.  The  Royal  Societj 
^  Copenhagen  proposed  this  subject  for  their  prize  in  the 
year  18^0,  but  no  communication  was  sent  in. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  found  a  method  of  magnify in^^  theas 
effects  so  as  to  render  them  very  sensible,  and  easily  sascep* 
tible  of  observation  and  ae«*.urate  measurement.  The  prin* 
ciple  of  this  method  is  as  follows.  The  needle  is  in  the  first 
instance  in  its  natural  direction  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  m 
wbich.it  is  held  by  the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  If 
now  the  same  pole  of  another  magnet  be  brought  near  to 
either  of  the  poles  of  the  needle,  it  will  repel  it,  and  if  cara 
be  taken,  the  repulsion  may  be  made  to  coincide  in  its  direc- 
tion with  the  meridian  line,  and  consequently  it  will  not  die^ 
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Ihot  the  needle  at  all,  bat  will  weaken  the  directive-  force 
iirliioh  the  terrestrial  magnetism  exercises  upon  it.  The 
tame  effect  may  be  produced  by  acting  in  this  way  upon 
both  poles  at  once.  By  different  modifications  of  the  same 
'  principle,  the  needle  may  be  made  to  assume  any  required 
direction  with  respect  to  the  meridian. 

In  all  these  cases  the  terrestrial  directive  force  being 
diminished^  any  extraneous  force  acting  laterally  or  tending 
to  make  the  needle  deviate  will  act  with  a  greatly  increased 
power,  and  consequently  the  phenomenon  of  the  daily  varia- 
tion may  be  thus  exhibited  in  its  magnified  effects. 

Sf  r.  Barlow's  principal  coarse  of  experiments  consisted  in 
observing  the  position  which  a  delicate  horizontal  needle 
took  at  different  hours  in  the  day,  when  under  the  influence 
of  reducing  magnets.  By  means  of  these  the  needle  was 
first  retained  in  its  natural  direction,  and  the  deviation  ob- 
served through  the  course  of  three  days.  It  was  then  suc- 
cessively, by  the  same  means>  made  to  assume  a  variety  of 
different  directions :  i»uch  as  the  north  end  to  the  south  ;  the 
poles  East  and  Wes^;  and  in  short  all  the  various  interme- 
diate positions.  In  each  the  deviations  at  different  hours 
were  observed  during  two  or  three  days. 

The  general  result  we  will  give  in  the  *  author's  own 
words. 

**  While  the  north  end  of  the  needle  is  directed  to  any  point 
from  the  south  to  the  N.N.W.  its  motion,  during  the  forenoon,  is 
towards  the  left  hand :  advancing  therefore  to  some  point  between 
the  N.N.W.  and  the  N:  and  while  it  is  directed  toward  any 
point  between  the  N.  and  S.S.E.  it  passes  to  the  right  hand,  that 
18  still  to  some  point  between  the  N.  and  N.N.W :  the  south  end 
of  the  needle  at  the  same  time  passing  of  course  to  some  point 
between  the  S.  and  S.S.E :  so  that  it  would  seem  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  direction  between  those  limits,  namely,  between  N«  and 
N.N.W.  and  S.  and  S.S.E. ;  in  which  the  daily  motion  is  Zero,  or 
at  least,  a  minimum.  But  whether  this  is  a  fixed  direction  during 
the  year,  or  whether  it  has  any  vibratory  motion  as  the  sun  changes 
its  declination,  or  even  during  his  daily  course,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  decided  without  a  much  longer^cpurse  of  experiments 
than  those  I  have  here  the  honour  to  present." 

Mr.  B.  proposes  a  question  as  to  whether  the  direction  of 
ibis  line  of  no  variation  is  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  He  also  observes,  that  the  amount  of  the  deviation 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  moment  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  greatest,  as  has  been  generally  imagined. 

Another  inference  which  he  thinks  may  be  fairly  drawn 
from  these  observations,  ijs  that  the  daily  change  is  not  pro- 
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dhoed  by  a  genieral  deflection  of  the  directive  power  of  the 
earthy  but  by  an  incr^se  and  decrease  of  attraction  in 
some  point  situated  between  N.  and  N.N.W.,  or  between 
S.  and  S.S.E. 

)  Mr.  Barlow  also  tried  the  effect  on  the  dipping  needle  by 
the  same  means,  but  his  results  have  not  hitherto  been  such 
as  to  exhibit  any  determinate  law. 

J.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  foregoing^  experiments,  Mr.  B. 
was  surprized  by  observing  a  remarkable  anomaly  between 
the  daily  changes  of  the  needle  when  observed  in  his  garden, 
and  when  in  the  house.  In  certain  positions  of  the  needle 
towards  the  East  and  West,  the  daily  motion,  although  it 
proceeded  with  the  same  determinate  uniformity  in  other 
cases,  yet  it  took  place  in  different  directions :  passing  in  the 
one  instance  from  the  East  or  West  towards  the  South,  and 
in  the  other  towards  the  North,  at  the  same  corresponding 
hours  of  the  day,  the  motion  in  both  instances  being  equally 
distinct,  regular,  and  progressive. 

He  then  considers  the  various  causes  which  may  have 
tended  to  the  production  of  this  effect.  And  upon  the  whole 
considers  it  most  probable  though  not  absolutely  proved,  that 
the  solar  light  is  the  principal  agent  concerned. 
.  The  anomaly  was  also  observed  in  a  completely  different 
and  independent  set  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Christie. 

To  Mr.  C/s  paper  we  now  proceed. 

No.  24.  On  the  diurnal  deviations  of  the  horizontal 
needle  when  under  the  influence  of  magnets.  By  Samuel 
Hunter  Christie,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

In  these  experiments,  Mr.  Christie  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  from  that  employed  by  Mr.  Barlow. 
It  was  an  inference  from  his  theory  that  the  effects  would 
become  more  unequivocal  if  the  magnets  employed  to  dimi- 
nish  the  directive  force  were  placed,  not  in  the  same  hori- 
z6ntal  plane  with  the  needle,  but  in  the  line  of  the  dip 
passing  through  the  same  centre*  In  this  way  then  they  were 
arrianged  in  the  following  experiments. 

The  needle  was  fifst  arranged  in  its  natural  position.  It 
was  observed  every  hdff  hour  from. six  A.M.  to  eleven  P.M. 
The  point  at  which  it  seemed  most  stationary,  or  about 
N.  0^  20'  E.  was  assumed  as  zero,  from  which  the  deviations 
were  reckoned.  These  then  were  traced  regularly  through 
the  time  mentioned. 

A  similar  set  of  observations  was  next  made,  with  the  di- 
ireciiveforce  still  further  diminished.-  .  ^ 

The  results  of  all  tb<B  obs^vations  are  g4ven  in  the  form 


of  tables.  They  bate  also  been  daltneated  by  the  author  iii 
a  diagram,  representing  the  deviations  as  ordinates  to.  a 
enrre^  the  distances  between  them  being  the  intervals  of 
time,  and  the  axis  corresponding  to  the  position  of  sero. 
The  general  coarse  of  the  deviation  is  slightly  to  the  EL  at 
between  7  and  0  A«M.  then  westerly,  the  maximum  usually 
from  1  to  2  P.  M.,  and  easterly  again  towards  night 

Many  small  anomalies  and  irregularities  were  observed, 
which  Mr.  C.  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  changes  in  the  at* 
mosphere,  and  particularly  to  its  electric  state. 

Another  set  of  experiments  was  next  made,  in  which  the 
position  of  the  needle  was  inverted. 

For  one  day  the  needle  was  observed  very  closely  at  inter* 
vals  of  half  an  hour,  or  sometimes  less,  from  2  A.  M.  to  11 
P.M. 

A  graphic  delineation  of  these  results  is  given  also*  bitt 
general  view,  the  author  observes, 

"  The  principal  irregularities  to  be  observed  here  take  place  in 
general  from  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  seven  o'clock; 
and  we  might  almost  be  led  to  infer,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
there  are  two  eauses  in  opposition  to  each  other,  producing  the 
deviation ;  and  that  these  being  nearly  equal  at  this  time,  alter- 
nately preponderate ;  but  the  observations  are  too  limited  to  allow 
of  our  drawing  such  general  inferences  from  them.  We  shali^see, 
from  observations  in  other  positions  of  the  needle,  that  irreguUnri. 
lie^  very  frequently  take  place  during  the  aflemoon, 

*'  In  this  position  of  the  needle,  the  morning  deviation  is  at  first 
towards  the  £.»  and  afterwards  towards  the  W.,  the  same  as  when 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  pointed  N.^  the  needle  tending  towards 
the  same  point  in  the  two  cases,  but  in  contrary  directions.  This 
is  what  we  might  expect  from  a  simple  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  terrestrial  force,  but  the^  observations  which  I  shall  presently 
describe,  clearly  point  out  both  a  change  of  direction  and  of  iur 
tensity.** 

Mr.  Christie  then  proceeds  to  an  investigation  of  the  na*» 
ture  of  the  force  acting  upon  the  needle  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  magnets ;  which  from  its  nature  is  not  sua* 
oeptible  of  abridgment,  and  from  its  length  we  cannot,  ccm- 
sistently  with  our  necessary  limits,  give  entire.  The  obj^ot 
of  it,  however,  is  to  shew  what  would  be  the  resulting  effect 
upon  a  needle  thus  circumstanced,  supposing  a  change  wetre 
made  in  the  inUmity  of  the  force  acting  upon  it,  with  respeol^ 
to  the  points  of  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium:  apd  ^gjaup^ 
what  effect  would  be  prQdqced  by  a  change  in^  the  direpiion 
of  the  force  thus  acting..  Thcyie.deductiQqs'Wtere  put  tO:tiier 
test  of  expearifnent  by  altering,  in  an  appropriate  manner^  the 


positiona  of  tbe  vedadng  «ft«gii6t9j  rnvi  ob/^rving  tl^  <vprrc^ 
spondiDg  effects  on  the  needle. 

These  effects  w«re  compared  m  (in  e^.teiu»ive  $^iid  elftbovate 
-series  ef  observations,  with  tbe  actna}  ch^nge^  wbipb  taj^ 
place  in  tbe  points  «f  equilibrinm  in  tbe  n^eclley  under  t^e 
influence  of  the  terrestrial  and  reidncui^  f^rpe^i  tbronghoi^ 
tb^  day.  Tbe  author's  ooiMda^iQn,  frotm  t\\}»  gompar>8^(m«  ii 
as  fbUows : 

**  The  agreement  in  the  general  character  of  these,  with  that  ef 
the  observatipns  from  five  o'clock  till  eighty  will  clearly  lead  i)8  lb 
infer^  that  the  changes  observed  in  the  positions  of  the  points  df 
i^quilibrium  during  that  time,  arose  from  a  diminution  of  the  terresj^ 
trial  forces, as  weUas  a  change  in  their  directions:  had  the  agreement 
in  all  the  observations  themselves  been  complete,  we  must.  hav!0 
inferred  that  diminution  of  intensity  was  the  sole  cause  of  ^ 
clmnges.'^ 

And  again,  after  the  sequel  of  the  experiments,  be  oost^ 
dudes  thus : 

^<  Comparing,  then,  the  whole  of  tl)e  preceding  obfervationp 
with  these  effects,  it  is  evident  that  the  qhapgefEf  which  ta]c^  pl^H*^ 
cannot  be  explained  by  a  change  in  the  dire^ion#  alone  of  the  tevr 
restrial  forces,  but  that  their  characters  agree  as  nearly  i^  we  c^i| 
possibly  expect,  with  tbe  e&cts  that  would  tal^e  place  from  an  i^r 
crease  of  intensity  at  the  time  that  the  direction  deviated  towardf 
the  west :  we  ^re  therefore  led  to  infer,  that  such  au  ipcrea^  Jqf 
intensity  must  take  place  in  the  terrestrial  force  during  the  time  of 
the  westerly  deviation.  The  change  of  inten3ity  during  the  day 
has  been  already  ascertained  by  the  observations  of  Hansteen  on 
the  vibrations  of  a  needle  very  delicately  suspended,  but,  in  tbe 
present  state  of  our  information  respecting  the  magnetical  phene- 
mena  of  the  earth,  the  series  of  observations  which  I  now  present 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  without  intecest,  although  tbejr 
should  at  first  sight  appear  only  to  confirm  results  obtained  from 
previous  observations.'' 

Mr.  Christie  now  proceeds  to  mention  the  effects  of  a 
change  of  temperature  in  the  reducing  magnets.  Under  a  hot 
sun  these  effecttt  were  conspicuous ;  and  the  increase  of  tem^ 
perature  was  found  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  magnets. 
A  portion  of  their  power  seemed  to  be  perqtianentty  destroyed* 

Hence  it  might  be  supposed,  that  these  changes  of  tem* 
perature  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the  de- 
viatipns.  This  idea  Mr.  C.  put  to  the  test,  by  observing  the 
obanges  in  the  points  of  equilibrium,  in  a  situation  where  the 
magnets  were  exposed  to  very  small  variations  in  tempera- 
tare;  the  changes  were  repeatedly  found  to  be  in  oppositigp 
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to  those  which  woald  have  been  produced  by  a  change  of 
temperature  in  the  magnets  alone. 

Some  anomalies  had  been  observed,  both  by  himself  imd 
l|r.  BarloWs  between  the  effects  within  doors  and  withoot. 
This  he  conceives'  to  have  ariisen  from  the  difference  in  Ae 
changes  ojf  temperature  in  the  two  situatioiis. 

**  Of  this,**  says  Mr.  C,  in  conclusion,  '*  I  only  feel  that  degree 
of  doubt  which  should  always  be  entertained  until  a  fact  is  estap 
Uished.  If  such  observations  as  I  have  given  were  continued  for 
^a^  length  of  time^  particularlv  those  near  the  east  and  west;  I  cer- 
tainly expect  that  they  would  lead  to  important  conclusion^  re^ 
fleeting  the  causes  of  the  diurnal  variation,  and  I  regret,  that  as  I 
have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  them  myself,  I  must  leave  them  to 
be  made  by  others  possessed  of  more  leisure.  .  Should  they  be  un- 
dertaken, the  necessity  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
effects  which  changes  df  temperature  have  on  the  forces  of  the 
magnets  employed,  and  of  observing  the  temperature  of  the  mag- 
nets themselves,  when  the  directions  of  the  needle  are  taken,  is 
here  clearly  pointed  but*  The  striking  effects  which  I  have  seei;i 
to  arise  from  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  magnets,  have  cer- 
tainly led  me  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  temperature^  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  daily  variation,  is  the  principal.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Canton,  but  he  could  not  by  it  account  for  the  morning 
e^steriy  variation.  I  might  here  offer  some  conjectures  6n  this 
subject,  but^  as  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  enter  fully  into 
the  general  question  of  the  cause  of  the  daily  variation,  I  will  defer 
them,  at  least  until  I  shall  have  ascertained  the  precise  effect  of 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  maignets.*^ 

,  Under  the  head  of  magnetism^  we  must  also  class  No.  26, 
on  the  apparent  magnetism  of  metallic  titanium,  by  W.  H. 
Wollaston,  M.  D.  V.P.R.S. 

In  this  paper  the  investigation  described  in  our  account  of 
the  former  part  of  the  Transactions  for  the  year,  is  continued. 
By  applying  more  delicate  methods.  Dr.  W.  found  that  titar 
nium,  after  being  freed  from  all  apparent  mixture  with  iron^ 
still  exhibited  a  very  slight  magnetic  power.  This  was  so 
very  wealc,  compared  with  that  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  that  jt 
seemed  more  probably  to  be  doe  to  a  minute  admixture  of 
iron,  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  detect  in  ah  analysis,  how-^ 
ever  carefully  performed,  than  to  so  improbable  a  circum^ 
i»tance,  as  that  titanium  alone  should  possess  such  a  very 
slight  degree  of  magnetism,  whilst  all  other  known  magnetic 
metals  possess  it  in  a  very  sensible  degree. 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  electro-magnetism,  we  have, 
in  the  present  part  of  the  Transactions,  two  papers,  No.  18^ 
On  a  new  phenomenon  of  el0ctro*magnetism,  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Bart.,  P.R*S. ;  and 
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No.  16.  An  accoont  of  aa  aipparatus  on  a  pecoliar  con- 
airuotion  for  performing  electro-magnetic  experiments^  by 
W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq.  F,R.S. 

.  The  former  of  these  papers  describes  a  phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  rotation  observed  by  Mr.  F^aday,  it  was 
exhibited  by  the  use  of  the  galvanic  combination  described 
in  the  latter. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  having  set  mercury  in  a  rapid  rotation  by 
oonueoting  it  with  the  galvanic  circnit,  and  presenting  to  it  a 
powerful  magnet,  was  led  to  suppose,  that  the  passage  of  the 
electricity  through  the  mercury,  produced  motions  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  the  magnet;  he  endeavoured,  by  several 
lii^ans^  to  detect  the  appearance  of  auy  such  motions  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  which  the  wires  were  immersed, 
but  without  success.  The  account  of  the  method  next^ 
adopted^  and  its  result,  we  will  give  in  the  author's  own 
woir.ds.    . 

*^  It  then  occurred  to  me,  that  from  the  position  of  the  wires, 
currents,  if  they  existed,  must  occur  chiefly  m  the  larosr,  and  not 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury ;  and  I  consequently  inverted 
the  form  of  the  experiment.  I  had  two  copper  wires,  of  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  extremities  of  which  were 
flat,  and  carefully  polished,  passed  through  two  holes,  three  inches 
apart,  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  basin,  and  perpendicular  to  it :  they 
were  cemented  into  the  I^sin,  and  made  non-conductors  by  sealing 
wax,  except  at  their  polished  ends ;  the  basin  was  then  filled  with 
mercury,  which  stQod  about  a  tenth  or  twelfth  of  an  inch  above 
(he  wires.  The  wires  were  now  placed  in  a  powerful  voltaic  cir- 
cuit; the  moment  the  contacts  were  made,  the  phenomenon,  which 
is  the  principal  object  of  this  paper,  occurred :  the  mercury  was 
immediately  seen  in  violent  agitation ;  its  surface  became  elevated 
into  a  small  cone  above  each  of  the  wires ;  waves  flowed  oflP  in  all 
directions  from  th^se  cones ;  and. the  only  point  of  rest  was  appa- 
rently where  they  met  in  the  centre  of  the  mercury  between  the 
two  wires.  On  holding  the  pole  of  a  powerful  bar  magnet  at  a 
considerable  distance  (some  inches)  above  one  of  the  cones,  its 
apex  was  diminished,  and  its  base  extended ;  by  lowering  the  pole 
further,  these  effects  were  still  increased,  and  the  undulations  were 
ftebler.  At  a  smaller  distance,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  be- 
came plape ;  and  the  rotation  began  slowly  round  the  wire.  As 
the'  magnet  approached,  the  rotation  became  more  rapid ;  and 
when  it  was  about  half  an  inch  above  the  mercury,  a  great  depres* 
von  of  it  was  observed  above  the  wire,  and  a  vortex  which  reached 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  wire." 

It  was  proved  that  there  was  no  particular  communication 
gf  beat  to  the  part  immediately  above  the  wire,  to  which  the 
pib9uomeQoa  could  be  attributed. 


2Bd    PkOMphkmlTrAksmiiwhMofihBR^f^a^ 

Sir  S.  Dayy  next  sbews,  t]»t  it  ioutd  not  be  sAtr«bht«d  to 
ooiniBon  electrical  A^epuision;  for,  in  ihe  e!ectr<v-niagtietie 
circaity  similarly  electrified  conductors  do  not  repel»  hot  at« 
tract  each  other;  and  it  is  in  the  case  in  which  condaetors 
in  opposite  states  are  brought  near  each  other  on  sorfaoes  of 
diercnry,  that  repulsion  takes  place. 

The  author  then  proves  that  the  effect  cannot  be  ascribed 
tp<  tbsi  kind  of  action  which  occnrs  when  electricity  passes- 
ffom  good  to  bad  oondactors.  And  towards  the  cwiclnsioH 
he*remarka: 

r  *'  This  (Aenomeiion,  in  wtii^li  the  same  effects  are  produced  at 
the  two  opposite  poles,  seems  i^roiigly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
el^KSt^b-mdgnetic  results  b^tng  produced  by  thi^  transition,  currents, 

or  tuotiotid  of  a  single  ittipondefable  fluid." 

■        •  ■  -  .1. 

He  also  iftentiotis  that  the  first  idea  of  the  celebrated  Hte** 
tions  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  early  in  1821. 

fak .  the-  second  oi  the  papers  at  first  named,  Mr^  Fepys 
describes  a  very  powerful  voltaic  apparatus^  made  tinder  Jus 
directions  for  the  Londoti  Institution  ;  it  presents  a  continued 
s«r&ce  of  S0O  square  feet  of  each  of  the  metals,  formed  by 
winding  ^r  wrapping  two  long  sheets  of  metal  round  in  a 
ejflindrieal  form,  and  kecfping  them  separate  by  ropes  of  boriie 
Bm.  it  is  jstispended  by  a  rope  passing  over  pnllies,  with  it 
counter|ioise,  by  whft^h  it  may  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  in 
It  tub  of  acid.  Magnetic  needles  are  sensibly  affected  at  five 
i^et  from  the  wires.  The  apparatus  had  no  intensity  as  a 
chemiical  agent.  A  plate  is  given,  representing  the  arrange- 
ment. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  chemical  department,  in  which  we 
have  to  notice. 

No.  14.  On  fluid  chlorine,  by  Mr.  Faraday,  Chemical  Ag- 
sisfant  at  the  Royai  lDStituti(Hi. 

:  No.  17.  On  the  condensation  of  several  gases  into  liquids, 
by  the  same. 

No.  18.  On  t^e  application  of  liquids  formed  by  the  oov^ 
dcttisation  of  gaises  as  mechanical  agents,  by  Sir  ftuinptel^- 
I>Avy,  Bart,,  I*.il.S. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  eartht* 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  we  do  not  conceive  that  there  has  oocurredF 
a^y  discovery  df  sdch  importance  as  to  deserve  the  dijstlfl<^- 
fion  of  characterizing  a  new  epoch  in  the  progress  of  chemi- 
cal science.  In  order  to  this,  any  discovery,  or  set  of  disco- 
veries, must  be  marked  by  very  peculiar  features ;  they  most 
make  us  acquainted  either  with  some  new  and  generiat  la#y 
which  a  very  large  class  of  pbenoriiena  follow  ;  or  with  MMil 


«qmlly  ttepr  nhA  general  relation  beliir^eii  tbe  SiWe^i  Miu» 
of  matter,  or  the  agents  by  which  thoise  forms  tnaj  be  affected. 
<Jf  this  Fatter  kind  are  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Faraday. 
They  exhibit  an  extensive  continuation  of  the  relations  already 
ktiown  to  subsist  between  the  gaseous  state  of  Hiany  bodies, 
and  the  pressure  acting  upon  them.  Mr*  F.  has  succeeded 
in  shewing,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  substances  which 
ugaally  subsist  only  as  gases,  may,  by  producing  them  under 
an  increased  pressure,  be  exhibited  in  the  liquid  form.  TUl 
discovery,  we  think,  will  be  considered  as  constituting  an 
important  epoch  in  chemistry;  and  reflects  equal  lustre  on 
the  experimenter  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  results^  and 
the  philosopher  at  whose  su^estion  the  tridf  was  made. 

In  the  year  1810,  Sir  H.  Davy  had  shewn,  that  a  c«rtaid 
solid  substance,  obtained  by  exposing  chlorine  to  a  low  tsm^ 
peratore,  was  a  hydrate  of  that  substilndei 

Mn  Faradiiy,  betving  tried  soflte  experiments  upod  it,  was 
recommended  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  expose  it  i»  betit  under 
pressure.  This  he  accordingly  didj  and  the  process  and 
result  are  thus  described. 

*^  Some  hydrate  of  chlorine  was  prepared,  and  being  dried  as 
well  as  could  be  by  pressure  in  bibulous  paper,  wa&  introduced  into 
a  sealed  glass  tube,  the  upper  end  of  winch  was  then  hermeticdiy 
dosed.  Being  placed  in  water  at  60"",  it  underwent  no  change ; 
but  when  put  into  water  at  100°,  the  substance  fused,  the  tube 
became  611ed  with  a  bright  yellow  atmosphere,  and,  ou  examina- 
timi,  was  found  to  contain  two  fluid  'substances ;  the  one  abmit 
three  fourths  of  the  whole,  was  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  having 
very  much  the  appearance  of  water ;  the  remaining  fourth  was  a 
haa^y  bright  yellow  fluid,  which  floated  in  a  fllm  on  the  pale  fluid, 
looking  very  like  chloride  of  nitrogen  ;  and,  at  70*,  the  pale  por- 
tion congealed,  althopghi  even  at  32%  the  yellow  fluid  appeared 
to  boil,  and  again  produced  the  bright  coloured  atmosphere. 

*'  By  putting  the  hydrate  into  a  bent  tub6  afterwards,  hermeti- 
eally  sealed,  I  found  it  easy,  aAer  decomposing  it  by  a  heat  of  100°, 
%e  dialil  the  yellow  fluid  to  one  end  of  the  tube^  and  to  separate  it 
fiPem  the  remaining  portion.  In  thi»  way  a  more  complete  decom. 
•|Mdtion  of  the  hydrate  was  effected ;  and  whett  the  whole  was 
fdfowed  to  cod,  neither  of  the  fluids  sdidified  at  tetaperatures  above 
M%  and  the  yellow  portion  not  even  at  0*.  When  the  two  were- 
ttRlied  together,  they  gradually  combined  at  temperatures  below 
M^,  and  formed  the  same  solid  substances  as  that  first  introduced. 
If  when  the  fluids  were  separated,  the  tube  was  cut  in  the  middle, 
the  parts  flew  asunder  as  if  with  an  explosion,  the  whole  of  the 
^Hgw  portion  disappeared,  and  there  was  a  powerful  atmosphere 
of  elilorine  produced :  the  pale  portion,  on  the  contrary,  remained^ 
and'  wfcen  exaomined,  proved  to  be  a  weatk  solution  df  ehk^rie  In' 
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water,  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  probably  from  the  iropuvity  of  die 
hydrate  used.  When  that  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  yellow 
fluid  lay  was  broken  under  a  jar  of  water,  there  was  an  immediate 
production  of  chlorine  gas.'* 

Mr.  Faraday  then  tried  to  produce  the  yellow  fluid  by  the 
application  of  mechanioal  pressqre  to  chlorine  gas.  -This 
trial  was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.  And  he 
now  considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  pronounce  the  yellow 
flaid  chlorine  in  a  liquid  state. 

Having  thus  ascertained  its  natare,  he  proceeded  to  en* 
quire  into  its  properties.  It  always  app^rs  very  limpid  and 
fluid,  and  excessively  volatile  at  common  temperatures.  On 
being  cooled  in  the  tube  to  0%  it  remained  fluid ;  on  opening 
the  tube,  a  part  immediately  flew  off*,  leaving  the  rest  so 
cooled  by  the  evaporation,  as  to  remain  a  fluid  under  the  aU 
mospheric  pressure.  The  temperature  was  about  — 40.  Ano- 
ther tube  was  opened  at  dO^;  a  part  of  the  chlorine  volati- 
lized and  cooled  tiie  tube  so  much  as  to  condense  the  atmo- 
spheric vappur  on  it  into  ice.  Its  specific  gravity  seems  to 
be  1.83. 

A  note  is  added  to  this  paper,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  describing 
the  views  with  which  he  had  requested  Mr.  Faraday  to  under- 
take the  above  experiments,  and  suggestiqg  their  extenaion 
to  other  gaseous  bodies,  he  having  himself  thus  obtaijie4 
liquid  muriatic  acid% 

The  paper  in  which  Mr.  F.  has  detailed  bis  further  re- 
searches, is  so  full  of  facts,  and  the  description  of  these  given 
in  language  so  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full,  that  we 
cannot  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  whole.  The  only  Way.  in 
which  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  bring  its  contents  before  oor 
readers,  must  be  by  presenting  one  or  two  extracts  id  the 
author's  own  words.  We  will  take  the  experiments  on  sul- 
phurous acid,  hitherto  only  obtained  in  a  gaseous  form. 

^*  Mercury  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  were  sealed  up  in  a 
bent  tube,  and  being  brought  to  one  end,  heat  was  carefully  i^plie4» 
whilst  the  other  end  was  preserved  cool  by  wet  bibulous  pi^per- 
Suphurous  acid  gas  was  produced  where  the  heat  acted,  and'  ,Mt 
condensed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  above ;  but  when  the  latter  h^ 
become  saturated,  the  sulphurous  acid  passed  to  the  cold  en^  of 
the  tube,  and  was  condensed  into  a  liquid.  When  the  whole  iu^ 
was  cold,  if;  the  sulphurous  acid  was  returned  on  to  the  mixture  p€ 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  mercury,  a  portion  was  re-absorbed| 
but  the  rest  remained  on  it  without  mixing. 

"  Liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  very  limpid  and  colourless,  and  highly^ 
fluid.  Its  refractive  power,  obtained  by  comparing  it  in  water  and 
other  media,  with  water  contained  in  a  similar  tube,  appeared  to  be 
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nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.  It  does  not  solidify,  or  become  ad- 
hesive at  a  temperature  of  0°  Fah.  When  a  tube  c6ntaining  it  was 
opened,  the  contents  did  not  rush  out  as  with  explosion,  but  a  por* 
tion  of  the  liquid  evaporated  rapidly,  cooling  another  portion  so 
much  as  to  leave  it  in  the  fluid  state  at  common  barometric  pres- 
sure. It  was,  however,  rapidly  dissipated,  not  producing  visible 
fumesy  but  producing  the  odour  of  pure  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving 
the  tube  quite  dry.  A  portion  of  the  vapour  of  the  fluid  received 
over  a  mercurial  bath,  and  examined,  proved  to  be  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  A  piece  of  ice  dropped  into  the  fluid  instantly  made  it  boil, 
from  the  heat  communicated  by  it. 

"  To  prove,  in  an  unexceptionable  manner^  that  the  fluid  was 
pure  sulphurous  acid,  some  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  carefully  pre- 
pared over  mercury,  and  a  long  tube,  perfectly  dry,  and  closed  at 
one  end,  being  exhausted,  was  filled  with  it ;  more  sulphurous  acid 
was' then  thrown  in  by  a  condensing  syringe,  till  there  were  three  or 
four  atmospheres :  the  tube  remained  perfectly  clear  and  dry,' 
but,  on  cooling  one  end  to  0^,  the  fluid  sulphurous  acid  condensed, 
and  in  all  its  characters,  was  like  that  prepared  by  the  former  pro- 
process. 

''  Sulphurous  acid  vapour  exerts  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmo* 
spheres  at  40°  Fah.     Its  specific  gravity  was  nearly  I.  4?2.'' 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  other  experiments  on  the  gases;  we  will  only  men- 
tion, that  those  which  Mr.  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
to  a  liquid  state  are,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
euchlorine,  nitrous  oxide,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia;  to  the 
account  of  these  are  added,  some  further  experiments  on  the 
refractive  power  of  liquid  muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine.  Se-'' 
Veral  other  gases  are  enumerated,  as  not  having  as  yet  been 
condensed,  but  Mr.  F.  expresses  his  hopes  that  they  will 
shortly  be  so  reduced. 

This  important  paper  is  followed  by  another,  from  the  pen 
of  the  President,  No.  18,  On  the  application  of  the  liquids 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  gases  as  mechanical  agents. 

Such  application,  Sir  H.  Davy  informs  lis,  was  one  of  the 
principsd  objects  he  had  in  view  in  suggesting  the  preceding 
experiments.  He  considered,  that  vapours  might  be  thus 
obtained,  which,  from  the  facility  with  which  their  elastic 
forces  might  be  diminished  or  increased,  by  small  decrements 
or  increments  of  temperature,  would  be  applicable  to  the 
same  purposes  as  steam.     He  then  proceeds  to  observe, 

**  The  elasticity  of  vapours  in  contact  with  the  liquids  from 
which  they  are  produced  under  high  pressures  by  high  tempera- 
tures, such  as  those  of  alcohol  and  water,  is  known  to  increase  in 
a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  arithmetical  one  of  the  temperature ;  ■ 
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but  the  exact  law  is  not  yet  determined,  and  the  result  is  a  coni{iK* 
Gated  one,  land  depends  upon  circumstances  which  require  to  be 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force, 
dependent  upon  pressure,  is  to  be  combined  with  that  of  the  ex- 
pansive force  dependent  on  temperature ;  and  the  greater  loss  of 
radiant  heat  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  developement  of  latent 
beat  in  compression,  and  the  necessity  for  its  re>absorption  in  ex- 
pansion (as  the  rationale  of  the  subject  is  at  present  understood) 
must  awaken  some  doubts  as  to  the  economical  results  to  be  ob- 
tamed  by  employing  the  steam  of  water  under  very  great  pressure^, 
and  at  very  elevated  temperatures.  No  such  doubts,  however,  can 
arise  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  liquids  as  require  for  their  ex. 
isteuce  even  a  compression  equal  to  that  of  the  weight  of  thirty  oi; 
forty  atmospheres ;  and  where  common  temperatures,  or  fi%h| 
elevations  of  them  are  sufficient  to  produce  an  immense  elastic 
force ;  and  when  the  principal  question  to  be  discussed  is,  whether 
the  efifect  of  mechanical  motion  is  to  be  most  easily  produced  by 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  by  artificial  means." 

Assisted  by  Mr.  Faraday,  Sir  H.  Davy  made  several  exxn^. 
riipents  with  this  object  in  view*  Thus,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  readily  condenses  at  3°  Fah.,  under  a  pressj;nre 
equal  to  that  which  balances  the  elastic  force  of  an  atmo- 
sphere compressed  to  l-14tb,  had  its  elastic  force  increased 
80  as  to  equal  that  of  an  atmosphere  compressed  to  l-17th,^ 
by  an  increase  of  47**  of  temperature. 

When  we  consider  the  great  difference  which  is  found  in 
the  increase  of  elastic  force  in  gases,  under  high  and  low 
pressures^  by  similar  increments  of  temperature,  it  seems  to 
be  beyond  doubt,  that  in  proportion  as  the  vapour  is  denser, 
or  the  gs^  more  difficult  of  condensation,  the  greater  will  be 
its  power  under  changes  of  temperature  as  a  mechanical 
agent.  On  these  grounds,  Sir  H«  Davy  concluded,  that  car- 
boqic  acid  would  be  remarkably  powerful  in  its  effects  ;  and 
he  found  accordingly,  that  its  force  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  air  compressed  to  l-20th  at  12''  Fah.,  and  of  air  compresaed 
to.l-36th,  8^t32°.  Fah.  If  azote  could  be  obtained  fluidy  he  does, 
not  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  more  powerful ;  and  hydro- 
gen in  such  a  state,  he  conceives,  would  exert  a  force  afmp^t 
incalculably  great,  and  liable  to  imniense  changes  from  tiba 
slightest  variations  of  temperature. 

We  copy  the  important  remarks  with  which  the  paper 
concludes. 

<'  There  is  a  simple  mode  of  liquefying  the  gases,  which  at  fii:$l,. 
viAw  appears  paradoxical,  namely,  by  the  application  of  heat :  it 
cottSiiBts  in  placing  them  in  one  leg  of  a  bent  sealed  tube,  confini^d 
by  mercury,  and  applying  heat  to  ether,  or  alcohol,  or  water  in  the 
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other  end.  In  this  manner,  by  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  ether, 
I  have  liquefied  pruasic  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  gaa,  the  only  twa 
on  which  I  have  made  experiments ;  and  these  gates,  in  being  re- 
produced, occasioned  cold.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
general  facts  of  the  condensation  of  gases  will  have  many  prac- 
tical applications.  They  offer  easy  methods  of  impregnating  liquid* 
wiih  carbonic  add  and  other  gases,  without  the  necessity  of  c«ni* 
tmok  mecbaaical  pressure. 

"  They  afford  means  of  producing  great  dkainutioni  of  tempe- 
rature, by  the  rapidity  with  which  large  q,uantities  of  liquids  may 
b&  rendered  aeriform ;  and  as  compression  occasions  similar  e&cta 
to  cold,  in  preven;fcing  the  formation  of  elastic  substances,,  there  la^ 
great  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  successfully  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  the  puT« 
poses  of  food,** 

Ad  appendix  is  sulgoinedi  containitig  an  account  of  soma^ 
farther  eocperimeuts  for  ascertaining  ibe  rate  of  expansioii. 
or  elastic  force^  in  atmospheres  in  different  states  of  density. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  hava 
been  carried  on  some  of  the  foregoing  topics,,  pievents  ita> 
from  entering  upon  the  subjects  of  several  other  papers  of 
no  inconsiderable  interest.  We  mu&t  contest  ourselves  with 
merely  enumerating  them. 

On  physiological  subjects,  there  are  two  papers  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bell. 

No.  1&  Qa  tiie  motions  of  the  eye,  in  illjistratioa  of  th^ 
uos  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  orbit ; 
'    Aod  No.  21.  A  s/ecicmd  part  of  the  enquiry,  being  a  coati- 
noation  of  the  important  researches,^^  of  which  some  account 
has  been  given  in  a  former  number. 

No.  27.  An  account  of  the  effect  of  mercurial  vapours  on 
the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Triumph,  in  181©,  by  W.  Burnett, 
M.D.^  one  of  the  Medical  Commissioners  of  the  Navy. 

N'o.  29.  Observations  on  the  aix  found  in  the  pleura,  itr  a 
<Sise  of  pneumato-tborax,  with  experiments  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  air  introduced  into  thre  pleura,  by 
Jt6hn  IXavy,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

In  mineralogy  and  geology,  we  have  No;  2S,  On  fbssil 
shells,  by  Lewi's  Weston  Dillwyn,  Esq. 

And  No.  30.  On  bitumen  in  stones,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Geofge  Knox,  F.R.S. 

On  physical  geography  there,  is  an  interesting  commnni- 
eation. 

No.  19.  On  the  temperature  of  the  Caribbean  sea  at  con» 
sic^rable  depths,  by  Captain  E.  Sabine,  F.R'»S> 
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AR*r.   V.      Warreniand;   with  NoteSf  Critical  and  _Ex' 
'  ptanatory.    By  the  Editor  of  a  Quarterly  Revieio,    12mo. 
208  pp.    6s.  6rf.     Long-man  &  Co.     1824. 

If  all  the  leviora  which  the  press  of  our  own  day  so  rapidly 
furnishes,  were  conceived  in  as  good-hiimodred  a  spirit  as 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  now  before  os,  even 
those  who  are  objects  of  such  innocent  and  playful  satire, 
mt^ht  reasonably  be  condemned  as  sour  and  severe,  if  they 
rrfiised  to  join  in  the  laugh,  though  it  be  raised  some  little 
dt  their  own  expence.  The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
C'maximus  fratrum)f  is  perhaps  the  only  person  noticed  to 
whom  strict  justice  is  not  meted.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
character  of  his  writing  is  at  all  happily  caught,  and  we  do 
tkink  that  the  important  support  which  this  veteran  chief  of 
the  Republic  of  literature,  has  now  so  long  afforded  to  good 
morals,  good  order,  and  good  taste,  should  have  preserved 
him  inviolate  and  unapproached  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  contributers  to  Warreniana  have  in 
their  own  persons  been  treated  with  what  they  think  too 
little  consideration  by  the  hand  of  the  critic,  and  they  take 
this  opportunity  of  offering  re-payment  in  kind. 
•  Who  hath  not  heard  of  Warren  ?  Him  at  whose  in- 
carnation the  Immortals  themselves  wished  they  could  be 
permitted  to  discard  their  attribute  of  nepodism  (a&av«Toi  Se 
KaXevvraci  ^eot  veVo^gf  ygyaa/res")  in  order  that  they  might  hope 
to  glisten  in  eiicnemidal  glory.  Him  whose  brilliant  qualities 
every  Briton  must  record  while  he  has  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Him,  without  whose  finishing  polish  no  foreigner, 

**  Nuper  in  banc  lirbera  pedibus  qui  venerit  albia  ** 

dare  approach  the  confines  of  civilized  society.  Before 
whose  effulgence  all  lesser  lights  pale  their  ineffectual  lustre; 
to  whom  Day  is  but  as  moonshine,  Martin  himself  is  ail 
Betty.  But  we  must  pause ;  for  if  we  venture  to  proceed  in 
this  strain  with  this  volume  before  us,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  some  degree  we  are  poaching  upon  another  man's 
fVarren.  The  editor  has  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
collect  a  great  body  of  Tesiimonia  clarorum  virorum  in 
favour  of  the  mighty  manufacturer,  whom  he  wishes  to 
celebrate:  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our. 
cotemporaries  have  lent  their  aid  in  saying  or  singing  the 
praise  of  a  per^n  whose  acquaintance,  in  spitie  of  the 
Horatian  precept,  every  one  who  has  any  regard  for 
appearance  will  sedulously  cultivate ;  although  at  the  same 
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time  he  may  pronoance  that  abore  alt  others  in  all  hi& 
works — hie  niger  e«^— blackest  among  the  blacks. 

Mr.  Gifford  leads  the  way  by  an  introduction,  which  is  a 
parody  on  the  memoir  of  his  own  life,  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  Juvenal.  Now  we  have  always  regarded  that 
memoir  as  a  model  and  exemplar  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  species  of  writing,  Auto- Biography.  It  is  exe- 
cuted with  truth,  with  feeling,  and  with  modesty  ;  it  details 
events  which,  to  a  highly-toned  and  nicely-adjusted  mind, 
cannot  but  be  sources  of  the  most  honourable  pride;  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  sacred  from  all  venom  but  that 
with  which  it  is  a  merit  to  be  bespattered, — the  froth  and 
slime  of  the  Hunts,  and  their 'coadjutors.  We  should  gladly 
therefore  dismiss  this  introduction  and .  its  adjuncts,  from 
the  little  volume  which  we  are  reviewing;  they  are  the  only 
parts  which  diminish  our  pleasure  in  its  perusal,  and  which 
leave  any  impression  upon  our  minds  that  the  bright  polish 
of  its  wit  has  been  at  all  dimmed  by  an  infusion  of  gall. 

Mr.  Washington  Irvine  comes  next  in  order.  His  essay 
is  quite  ad  vivum.  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Hogg,  in  the 
*'  Old  Cumberland  Pedlar,"  and  **  Warren  in  Fairy  Land," 
are  equally  redolent  of  themselves. .  But  for  perfect  identity^ 
we  must  refer  to  the  Cockney  school* 

«  A  NURSERY  OPE. 

BY   L.  H. 

**  N.B.  The  folloxjoing  Nursery  Ode  was  originally  torittenjbr  private 
circulation,  and  transmitted^  together  tuith  an  oUnce  of  crisp  ginger^ 
bread'UutSf  to  my  little  acquaintance^  John  Warrefifjunior^  by  way 
of  a  birth-day  present.  As^  however ,  the  Editor  of  this  Volume ^ 
to  tohom  it  tvas  shown  by  thejather,  imagined  that  it  might  be  ser* 
viceable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  fVorhy  it  is  here  numbered 
among  the  collection. 


C( 


Ah,  little  ranting  Johnny ! 
For  ever  blythe  and  bonny. 
And  singing  heigho,  nonny ! 
Come,  you  rogiie,  to  me  now. 
And  sit  upon  my  knee  now. 
While  in  thought  we  rove 
Through  clipsome  Lisson  Grove, 
Where  the  blackbird  singeth 
And  the  daisy  spr\ngeth. 
And  the  Naiads  tie, 
All  underneath  the  sky, 
Their  garters  with  crisp  posies 
Of  dafodils  and  roses. 


} 
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Jdbnnj,  Johnnyy  Jalrany  t 
Fie!  oh  fie  upon  ye ! 
Thus  to  teaze  your  nunkey, 
Tou  good-for-nothing  monkey ; 
Thus  to  pull  and  sw^e 
His  perriwig  and  tail, 
And<throi7y  with  cunning  glee, 
Tobaoeo  in  his  tea* 
There— but  words  are  vain,  John*^ 
There  yeu  go  again,  John ; 
Now  perked  up  in  a  comer. 
Like  jauDCy  Jaieky  Homer; 
Now  clambering  up  the  chimney 
Witib  springy  step  and  slim  knee^ 
Tilly  open-mouthed,  you  whip  down 
An  ounce  of  soot :  then  slip  down. 
And  run  to  daddy,  crying— 

*  Odzooks,  papa,  Tgi  dying :' 
Or  else,  with  glib  intention. 
You  puzzle  your  invention 

To  joke  us ;  first  you  weep,  John, 
And  snore  as  if  asleep,  John ; 
Then  up  you  jump  and  cry  out^- 

•  O  Christ,  I've  poked  my  eye  out  !* 
When  lo!  directly  after, 

You  turn  us  Into  laughter. 

*'  Well,  poppet,  tbottgh  you  bore  us 
With  one  eternal  chorus ; 
Of  harum  scarum  diyo. 
Tag  rag  and  genitivo ; 
And  though,  you  tricksy  wizard. 
You  daily  stuff  your  gizzard 
With  8ugar*plums  offuU  size. 
And  lollipops  and  bull's-eyes. 
The  Muse,  through  me,  shall  shed,  now, 
Her  blessings  on  your  head,  now. 

**  May  your  hours  of  childhood. 
Like  roses  in  a  wild  wood^ 
Shed  native  sweets  around  you. 
Till  sunny  thoughts  surround  you ; 
And  when  by  twilight  still 
You  roam  o'er  Prinurose-Hill, 
Or  when^  by  midnight  dark. 
You  cross  the  Regent's  Park, 
May  Pan,  with,  eye  so  brightsome. 
And  cock.up  nose  so  lightsomet 
Tell  you  tales  of  tree-gods. 
Of  river  and  of  sea-gods ; 
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Ab  how  from  lover's  lay 
I>aphne  stole  away ; 
How  by  Tempi's  fountain 
She  ran,  and  Pindus'  niountaini 
While  chestnut,  vine,  and  hop.Teaf 
Rung  aloud  with  •  Stop  thief  !^ 
And,  to  love  a  martyr, 
Apollo  followed  arttr  ; 
Or  how  that  Colchian  witch^ 
In  Ja80h*8  friendship  rich, 
Her  father  dared  to  whip  in 
A  monstrous  earthen  pipkin, 
To  boil  him  up  with  lamb 
An4  caper-sauce  dud  liiam, 
And  then,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
To  dhh  him  up  for  dinner ! 
*'  Your  father,  too,  my  own  Jdhn, 
We'll  not  let  him  alone,  John, 
But,  with  jprophetic  glee. 
Declare  how  time  will  be 
When  nations  shall  proclaim 
The  triundphs  of  his  fame. 
And  story  pile  on  story 
In  honour  of  his  glory. 
So  now  good  night,  my  Johnny ; 
Put  yout  night-cap  on  ye ; 
And  mind,  you  little  jewel, 
Mind  you  drink  your  gruel. 
Or  else,  despite  your  tears,  Johii, 
Pa^a  win  box  your  ears,  J(An."  P.  34* 

We  are  not  suflScieHtly  acfquAinted  With  Mr.  Charl0s  Mills's 
History  of  the  Crusades,  nor  with  Mr.  C.  H.  ToWnshend's 
Cambridge  Prize  Poetti,  to  pronounce  npbh  their  respective 
likenesses.  If  there  be  resemblance,  the  first  writes  very 
infltited  prose,  the  last  very  sihooth-flowing  verse.  Th^  Lau- 
reate's Carmen  Triumphale  is  eminently  characteristic. 

**  Pontiff  of  inodern  art ! .  whose  name  is  as  noted  as  mine  is, 
Noted  for  talent  and  skill,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  of  manhood, 
Receive  this  tribute  of  praise  from  one  whose  applause  is  an 

honor. 
I  am  he  who  sang  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  and 
Gothic  enough  it  was,  I'm  told,  in  metre  and  meaning ; 
Thalaba  too  was  mine,  that  wild  and  won^erous  effusion, 
Madoc  and  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  splendid  Curse  of  Kehama ; 
If  I  then,  the  author  of  these  and  other  miraculous  volumes. 
And  a  laurell'd  bard  toboot,  laud  thee,  oh  my  Warren,  in  epic 
Verse,  both  peasant  and  peer  will  e6ho  th;^  na^ie  o'er  the  West  end, 
And  thus  shall  it  be  with  the  man  wliom  S y  delighteth  to 

honour."  P .  4f8. 
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Barry  Cornwall  aud  Blackwood's  Magazine^  we  most  dis- 
miss UDnoticed.  The  originals  are  too  interminable  in  them- 
selves to  permit  as  to  attend  to  their  jocoscn  imagines.  Two 
stanzas  are  all,  indeed,  that  we  can  afiford  even  to  Lord 
Byron  ; — we  believe  that  they  miscarried  on  their  way  to  the 
Office  of  The  Liberal,  before  its  demise ;  or  else  that  they 
have  been  swept  out  of  it,  with  other  offal,  since  that  lamented 
occurrence.  At  all  events,  they  are  deeply  imbued  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Dog  and  Tub  Philosophy  of  the  snarl- 
ing and  Sardonic  peer,  from  whom  {hey  profess  to  emanate. 
After  rejoicing  that 

'*  Such  is  man  (each  pm*e  afibction  shammed,) 
Mean,  heartless,  lawless,  dull,  detestable,  and  damned," 

He  proceeds  in  a  strain  equally  consoling  and  benevolent. 

**  And  thus  the  world  is  rife  alone  with  fools. 

Who  clank  in  chains  while  fashion  holds  the  noose ; 

Court,  camp,  and  church, — what  are  they  but  the  tools 

Of  sin,  shame,  slang,  buffoonery,  and  abuse  l 

Momus  with  man  has  made  a  lasting  truce. 

And  hence  our  patriots  puff, — our  warriors  bray, — 

Hence  critics  flood  us  with  a  muddy  sluice 

Of  maudlin  prose, — hence  cant  holds  sovereign  sway, 
And  sinless  saints  are  spurn'd,  while  sainted  sinners  pray* 

*'  Our  life  is  one  fierce  fever — death  the  leech 

Who  lulls  each  throb ; — the  has  been  and  to  be ; — 

The  sole  divine  whose  welcome  aid  can  teach 

The  mysteries  of  a  dread  futurity. — 

Come  when  he  may,  his  advent  will  to  me 

Be  spring  and  sunshine,  for  my  soul  is  dark, 

And  o'er  the  billows  of  life's  shoreless  sea, 

A  sea  uncheer'd  by  hope's  celestial  ark. 
Cradled  in  storms  and  winds  floats  lone  my  little  bark.^     P.  89. 

Coleridge's   '*  Psychological   Curiosity,"  is    a  codicil  to 
Cristabel. 

**  Ten  minutes  to  ten  by  Saint  Dunstan's  clock. 
And  the  owl  has  awakened  the  crowing  cock ; 

Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo,     . 
If  he  crows  at  this  rate  in  so  thrilling  a  note, 
Jesu  Maria !  he'll  catch  a  sore  throat. 
"  Warren  the  manufacturer  rich 
Hath  a  spectral  mastiff  bitch ; 
To  Saint  Dunstan's  clock,  tho*  silent  enow. 
She  barketh  her  chorus  of  bow  wow,  wow  : 
Bow  for  the  quarters,  and  xjoow  for  the  hour ; 
Nought  cares  she  for  the  sun  or  the  shower ; 
But  when,  like  a  ghost  all  arrayed  in  its  shroud, 
The  wheels  of  the  thunder  are  muffled  in  cloud, 
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^hen  the  moon,  sole  tshandelier  of  night, 
Bathes  the  blessed  earth  in  light, 
As  wizard  to  wizard,  or  witch  to  witch, 
Howleth  to  heaven  this  mastiff  bitch/'     P.  96. 

Warren,  in  a  dream,  is  carried  off  by  a  nightmare  to  Tar- 
tarus, where  he  disputes  with  **  the  king  of  the  cock-tailed 
incubi,"  on  the  comparative  sableness  of  the  Waters  of 
Styx  and  his  own  blacking  ;  and  in  defence  of  the  superiority 
of  the  mere  mortal  composition,  be  accepts  a  challenge  to  box 
with  Abaddon  the  champion  of  the  Pandsemoniacal  pugilists ; 
in  the  description  of  which  Pierce  Egan  may  hide  his 
diminished  head. 

«  THE  FIGHT. 
'^  Both  men  on  peeling  showed  nerve  and  bone. 

And  weighed  on  an  averageyotir/^^  stone  s 

Doffed  their  silk  Jogle^  for  battle  agog, 

Yellcmnafiy  castor  and  white  upper  tog  ; 

Then  sparred  for  a  second  their  ardor  to  cool. 

And  rushed  at  each  other  like  bull  to  bull. 

"  HOUNDS. 

"  1,  Was  a  smasher y  for  Brummagem  Bob* 
Let  fly  a  topper  on  Beelzebub's  nob  ; 
Then  followed  him  over  the  ring  with  ease, 
And  doubled  him  up  by  a  blow  in  the  squeeze. 

*'  2.  Satan  was  cautious  m  making  play. 

But  stuck  to  his  sparring  and  pummelled  away  ; 
Till  the  ogles  of  Warren  looked  queer  in  their  hue, 
(Here,  bets  upon  Beelzebub  ;  three  to  two.} 

*'  3.  Fibbings,  arid  facers,  and  toppers  abound. 

But  Satan,  it  seems,  hath  the  worst  of  the  round. 

<<  4.  Satan  was  floored  by  a  lunge  in  the  hip. 

And  the  blood  from  his  peepers,  went  drip,  drip,  drip. 

Like  fat  from  a  goose  in  the  dripping  pan, 

Or  ale  from  the  brim  of  a  flowing  can ; 

His  box  qfdominos  chattered  aloud, 

(  Here,  *  Go  it,  Nick  !*  from  an  imp  in  the  crowd,) 

Ahd  he  dropped  with  a  Lancashire  purr  on  his  back. 

While  Bob  with  a  clincher  fell  over  him,  whack. 

"  5.  Both  men  piping  came  up  to  the  scratchy 

But  Bob  for  Abaddon  was  more  than  a  match  ; 

He  tapped  his  claret,  his  mug  he  rent,  -^       ' 

And  made  him  so  groggy  with  punishment,  •  '^ 

That  he  gladly  gave  in  at  the  close  of  the  round, 

And  Warren  in  triumph  was  led  from  the  ground."  P.  104«. 

Walter    Scott — Tommy    Moore — and    the  song   by  the 


*  ««  It  is  currently  reported  at  Carlton  House,  and  the  higher  circles  of  fashion, 
that  Robert  Warren,  Esq.  is  a  native  of  Birmingham.    '  On  this  hint  I  spake*.*' 
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Editors  of  J^Imi  Ball  are  all  excellent  ia  their  way. 
The  reminiscences  of  ISSB^  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  are  aihasing,  and  probably  are  like  that  which 
they  profess  to  iihitate;  bat  we  hasten  to  tile' debate  in  the 
Hoase  of  C(Mamons  by  the  reporter  of  The  Times;  Mr. 
Hame  rises  to  propose  a  redaction  in  the  ase  of  Warren's 
ttackingintheam/ 

"  I  shall  begih  by  enumerating  the  sum  total  of  the  xchoie  of  ^at 
li  iecfenicaliy  termed  the  Horse  Guards.  On  examination  it  ^11  be 
foiind)  I  believe^  that  the  regiments  properly  so  called,  kte  four^ 
and  if  we  allow  eadi  regiment^  on  a  hasty  calculation,  to  be  806 
strong,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  band,)  and  multiply  this  800  by  four, 
we  shaJl  have  a  clean  product  of  no  less  than  3200  men,  all  of  whom 
are  in  the  constantfaabitofuSing  Warren's  blacking.  This,  Sir,  to 
say  the  least  of  it>  and  provided  that  only  sIh^S  w^e  the  articles 
polished,  would  be  an  intolerable  expense ;  biit  whM  shall  we  say 
when  told,  that  the  ministry,  as  if  in  mockery  of  reform^  (hear,  hear, 

Jrom  Sir  F,  JB*-  -^j  compel  the  four  regiments  to  weat  jack  boots. 
Now  the  motion  I  same  the  honour  to  make»  regards  these  very 
articles,  and  proposes  that  they  be  henceforth  cleaned  but  twice  a 
week,  on  a  presumption  that  the  country  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  the  alteration.  This  presumption  is  much  strengthened 

'  by  the  following  statements^  by  .which  it  appears  that  S£00 pairs  of 
jack  boots  are  at  present  daily  polished,  and  that  the  consequent 
expences  (allowing  one  pot  of  blackings  price  sixpence,  to  be  used 
between  three  pairs),  are  9733/.  6s.  8a.  per  annum.  But  if  we  re- 
strict thid  extravagance  to  twice  a  week,  the  expenditure  would 
then  be  2771/.  1^^.  whereby  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  of 
6961/.  145.  Sd»  Again,  on  a  supposition  that  the  jack  boots  are 
abridged  to  Wellingtons,  and  these  Wellingtons  cleaned  in  like 

'  manner  but  twice. a  week,  to  wit,  on  Fridays  and  Sundays,  the 
expences  would  then  be  9^3/.  175.  8d^.,  making  on  the  whole  a 
reduction  of  8809/.  9s,  per  annum.  I  must  not,  however,  forget 
to  mention,  that  in  this  statement  there  is  an  odd  sixpence  over, 
which,  afler  every  necessary  retrenchment  bias  been  made,  may  be 
fairly  divided  between  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Liverpool.'^ 
P.  121. 

The  Resolutions  are  as  foMows : 

/M.  That  it  seems,  by  returns  to  this  house,  that  th(^  ex- 
pences attending  the  use  of  Warren*s  blacking  in  four  regiments 
alone,  are  9733/.  6s^  Sd.  pet  annuniy  and  that  a  great  part  of  this 
expence  is  occasioned  by  the Jabk  boots  o^the  Horse  Guards. 

**  2.  That  from  the  size  of  these  jack  boots,  the  time  of  the  Horse 
Guards  must  be  necessarily  employed  in  cleaning  them,  whereby  a  ' 
^h-it  of  vanity  is  enoeviraged>  te  the  neglect  df  good  order  and 
mscipline. 

^«<^.  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  im* 
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_  bim  to  order  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  Ibevftimaits  -^if 

^orren^s  blacking*  for  tbe^urpose  of  ascertuning  how  far  4b^ 
Jitt  influenced  by  diese  jack  bootSb 

'*4f.  That  hb  m^i^ty  will  graciously  command  tbeae  jack  boote 
to  be  abridged  into  Wellingtonf ,  to  be  worn  only  on  field  dayat  am 
to  be  cleaned  only  twice  a  week. 

**  S^  That  by  and  through  the  advice  of  the  Lord'e  spiritiiiil 
and  temporal,  and  his  own  faithful  Commons,  his  majesty  will  pro* 
pose  a  premium  to  any  who  will  undertake  to  oleaa  tbese  j/atok 
hoots  bysteam. 

**6.  That  the  house  considers  aU  these  resoi«tioAs  esseatkil 
to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  tke  glory  and  happiness  of  the 
people/'    P.  125. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconds  tlie  motion.  He  begins  by  com« 
menting  on  the  unprecedented  and  atrocious  profii^pacy  of 
the  times,  which  he  declares  was  unequalled  evea  in  the 
days  of  Nero.  He  is  aware  that  in  appealiog  to  the  coiiin»ofi 
sense  of  the  House  be  directs  himself  to  an  alwiniBg  mi* 
nority;  nevertheless  be  h«ilds  ii  as  a  paramount  duty  to 
speak  the  indignant  laegoage  of  a  prostituted^  iiisalted>  woA 
inconceivably  impoverished  nation.  He  then^  ^fter  efas^ 
racierizixig  the  Guards  as  the  Pr»torian  tmnds,  and  as  the 
most  aocomplisfaed  troop  of  brigands  which  ever  yet  dis- 
turbed the  patknoe  of  an  insulted  nation^  proceeds  to  the 
personal  question  as  affecting  Warren  himself. 

^<  Every  manufactiu'er,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  merits  equaHy 
the  encouragement  of  Parliament ;  hot  why  sacrifice  hundreds  to 
the  interest  of  one  individual  ?  D|d  the  house,  let  me  ask,  evee 
see  the  individual  for  whose  gains  it  is  thus  shamefully  isolieiious  ? 
If  they  did,  they  will  not  easily  forget  him,  for  a  more  horrible 
and  hoary  wrdtch  exists  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  never* 
to-be-forgotten  expression  of  that  eye — that  nose — that  mouth, — 
the  muddy  channels  of  those  cheeksi— channels  to  which  Fleet  ditch 
were  a  river  of  paradise,  and  a  horse  pond  a  fountain  of  the  Nile, 
— all — all  betoken  the  pander  to  public  prodigality.  Yet  this  is  the 
man- — thb  the  Eblis, — this  the  Juggernaut  of  commerce,  under 
whose  overwhelming  influence  its  very  life-blood  must  be  crushed 
out.  Oh !  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  corrupt  partialities  which  taint 
our  political  constitution  eonld^  even  in  this  humble  instance  so 
effectually  blight  its  character  as  to  sink  it  in  eternal  condemnation 
at  the  tribunal  of  after  ages.  (The  awftd  solemnity  of  thin  addrest 
drew  thunders  ofapplnvsefr&m  all  farts  of  the  house,) 

**  But  despite  the  opposition  of  government,*— opposed  as  it  is  from 
some  curious  obliquity  of  principle,  that  is  to  say,  if  extravagance 
can  be  called  principle,  to  every  motion  that  savours  of  reforoki-^^ 
despite,  I  say,  this  most  brazen*&ced  opposition,  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  one  at  least  g£  my  hon.  friends  resolutions  may  succeeds 

11 
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In  the  liigfaest  qaarter,  whence  all  gentility  derives  its  origin,  an 
amikble  predilection  has  lately  been  evinced  in  favour  of  tight 
shoes.  This  predilection,  influenced  no  doubt  by  motives,  of 
tiatriotic  economy^  is  evidently  intended  for  imitation,  and  I  move, 
m  Consequence,  that  our  soldiery  be  compelled  to  follow  the  dis- 
creet example,  with  an  assurance  to  the  house — if  the  house  yet 
feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  ~  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  will  be  a  truly  astonishing  reduction.  I  do  not 
address  myself  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  subject,  because  I  con- 
sider him  a  staunch  member  of  the  opposition ;  and  still  less  tie  I  apply 
to  the  honourable  secretary  for  foreign  a£Pairs,  when  I  reflect  tha( 
in  every — even  the  most  trifling  instance  of  his  diplomacy, — he 
has  exhibited  more  monstrous  specimens  of  incredible  truckling 
than  the  whole  history  of  Parliamentary  tergiversation — frutiful  as 
it  is  in  such  obliquities — can  parallel. 

€t  Mr.  C g.— That's  a  lie. 

**  (  Here  the  confusion  and  cries  of  *  order ^  order ^*  becafne  general ; 
Mr»  B  m  rose  to  depart^  and  the  whole  business  seemed  likely  to 
have  an  hostile  termination.  Anxious,  however,  to  restore  harmony, 
the  member  for  Corfe  Cattle  modestly  proposed,  that  the  disputants 
should  cool  themselves  by  perusing  each  two  chapters  of  his  '  Con- 
stitutional History  of  Rome*  A  punishment  so  heavily  disproportioned 
to  the  offence  alarmed  the  compassionate  Justice  of  the  whole  house; 

and  Sir  /.  M h,  in  tones  of  the  kindest  sympathy,  was  heard  to 

phisper  something  cJ)out  the  Criminal  Code  and  the  Law  of  Nations, 

An  awful  pause  ensued,  during  which  Mr,  W e  slipped  behind 

Mr,  B m,  and  thrust  into  his  hand  the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man, ^ 

while  Mr,  B — tt — h  presented  Mr,  C g  with  *  Baxter* s  Call  tp 

the  Unconverted.'     Order  being  at  length  restored  by  an  indirect 

apology  from  Mr,  C g,  and  a  few  words  respecting  the  rules  of 

the  lumse,  melodiously  expounded  by  Mr,  W'  '      n,  and  enforced  rvifh 

equal  beauty  of  intonation  by  his  brother.  Sir  W,  W,  W n,  Mr* 

B m  thus  proceeded''    P.  129. 

Mr.  Canning's  speech,  which  follows,  is  in  all  respects  in- 
ferior. In  wit  it  soars  no  higher  than  a  few  mediocre  puns, 
and  in  the  more  elaborate  passages  it  stops  short  at  bom- 
bast. Perhaps  no  greater  proof  can  be  ofl^ered  of  the  high 
standard  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  eloquence,  than  the 
defiance  with  which  it  appears  to  withstand  those  attempts 
at  parody  which  succeeds  so  well  when  applied  to  others. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  intended  to 
assign  to  onr  notice  of  this  amusing  volume.  If  it  be  teedly 
written  (and  public  opinion  so  attributes  it)  by  the  authors  of 
the  Rejected  Addresses,  we  are  glad  to  see  them  once  agi^in 
in  their  masquerading  habits.  ^  We  do  not  mean  any  disrespect, 
and  we  trust  they  will  so  understand  us,  when  we  obserVe, 
that  as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  w6  like  them  better  in 
any  character  than  in  their  own. 
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Art.  VI.  History  of  Roman  Literature,  from  its  earliest 
Period  to  the  Augustan  Age,  By  John  Dunlop,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  History  of  Fiction,  2  vols.  8vo.  \L\\s,Qd. 
Loiijj^man  &'Co.  18i3. 

The  history  of  literature  in  general  is  much  more  intimately 
connected  with  national  history  than  is  most  commonly  sup- 
posed. In  the  civil  history  of  a  nation^  we  are  presented 
merely  with  a  chronicle  of  events ;  and  the  leading  differences 
which  exist  between  the  histories  of  different  nations,  con- 
sist  less  in  the  facts  recorded,  than  in  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. The  annals  of  every  country  fiirnish  us  with  wars» 
invasions,  expeditions,  and  revolutions ;  and  the  causes  of 
these  public  events  are  almost  in  all  .instances  the  same» 
ambition  and  tyranny.  But  the  literary  histories  of  different 
nations  differ  essentially ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  consideration  that  man,  in  his  public  relations, 
exhibits  usually  more  of  the  characteristics  of  his  species, 
and  fewer  of  his  individual  peculiarities,  than  when  seen  in 
his  domestic  relations.  In  proportion  as  he  converses  with 
those  who  share  his  feelings,  interests,  and  confidence,  his 
character  will  be  open  and  unreserved,  and  the  colourings  of 
Ills  mind  discoverable. .  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  national 
mind  will  therefore  be  always  more  conspicuous  in  its  literary 
than  its  political  transactions;  and  there  will  be  scarcely 
more  difference  between  the  correspondences  of  friends  and 
diplomatists,  than  will  exist  between  the  literary  and  civil 
histories  of  nations,  as  regards  information,  with  respect  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  national  mind. 

As  the  literature,  therefore,  of  a  people  is  not  only  inter- 
esting for  itself,  but,  as  the  picture  of  the  public  mind,  so  is 
its  history  interesting,  as  the  history  of  that  mind  of  which 
it  is  the  picture.  We  learn  far  more  of  the  real  state  of 
society,  and  of  national,  and  even  of  individual  feeling,  from 
Aristophanes,  than  from  Thucydides ;  from  Horace,  than 
from  Tacitus  ;  from  Chaucer,  than  from  Hollinshed  or  Hall. 
"The  progress  of  the  national  literature  is  the  progress  of  the 
national  mind  ;  and  in  the  literature,  or  literary  history  of  a 
country,  the  philosophic  student  of  general  history  will  not 
unfrequently  be  enabled  to  detect  the  secret  springs  of  public 
conduct,  which  he  might  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  investl* 
gate  in  the  writings  of  the  historian  or  biographer. 

Taken  in  this  light,  as  a  guide  to  the  mental  influences 
which  operate  upon  the  conduct- and  fortunes  of  nations  ah4 
public  individuals,  there  is  no  literary  (listory,  which,  at  first 
sight,  opens  so  attractive  a  field  to  the  inquirer  into  human 
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intellect  as  that  of  the  RQmaa&«    Tbe  siugalar  destixiies  €^ 
this  astonishing  people,  and  of  the  heroic  minds  who  origi- 
ivaied  and  conducted  them  (which  indeed  seem  less  to  be  the 
sober  records  of  history,  than  the  sublimest  creations  of  ro- 
mance), might  be  supposed  to  give  the  literature  of  Rome 
and  every  thing  x^onnected  with  it  an  interest  the  most  exalted 
and  intense.    It  is,  however,  a  remarkafofe  fact,  that  the  iite* 
rary  history  of  Rome  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  deficient  m 
those  qaalifications  which  would  render  its  study  interesting  tot 
the  philosopher  of  mind ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Jovenat 
and  Horace,  Rome  has  scarcely  a  writer  from  whom  smy  thing- 
can  be  collected  concerning  the  private  life  and  feeling  of  the 
citizens.     This  seems  to  be  the  reason  that  **  while  its  war- 
like exploits  apd  the  principles  of  its  political  tnstftutfon» 
have  been  repeatedly  and  laboriously  investigated,  less  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  its  literature,  than  to  that 
of  any  other  country,  possessed  of  equal  pretensions,  to  learn- 
ing and  refinement;  and,  in  the  English  language  at  least, 
no  connected  view  of  its  rise,  its  progress,  and  decline,  ha» 
been>  as  yet,  presented  to  us."    Pre/,  p.  vi. 

There  are  two  causes  which  have  unfortunately  concurred' 
tp  render  the  Roman  literature  almost  valueless,  as  a  picttrre. 
of  the  national  mind,  and  consequently  to  destroy  that  natural 
connection  which  would  otherwise  subsist  between  the  literary 
and  civil  history  of  Rome.    The  first  of  tlrese  is,  that,  for  the- 
first  five  centuries  of  their  national  existence,  during  which 
some  of  their  noblest  achievements  occur,  the  Romans  had 
no  literature ;  and  the  second^  that,  when  the  conquest  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  subsequently  of  the  mother  country, 
exhibited  to  tbe  astonished  conqueror  the  wonders  which 
had  been  wrought  in  literature  and  civilization  by  that  parent 
and  nurse  of  all  liberal  attainments,  the  Roman  mind  was* 
impressed  rather  yfiih  the  spirit  of  admiration  and  awe,  than 
with  that  of  emulation ;  ana  from  this  impression  it  never 
eatirely  recovered.     Hence  the  literature  of  Rome  is  a  pic*- 
ture,  not  of  the  Rt»man  character,  but  of  the  Greek  ;  and-, 
even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  has  little  interest,  as  it  is  nt)t 
drawn  from  the  life,  but  is  a  copy  of  a  copy. 

^'*  At  Rome,  the  pursuit  of  literature  was  neither  a  native  nor  a 
predominant  taste  among  the  people.  Tbe  Koman  territory*  wM 
always  a  foreign  soil  for  letters,  which  were  not  the  produce  of 
national  genius,  but  were  naturalized  by  the  assiduous  culture  of  tt 
few  individuals  reared  in  the  schools  of  Greece.  Indeed,  the  early 
Roman  authors,  particularly  the  dramatic,  who,  of  all  others,  best 
Illustrate  the  prevalent  ideas  and  sentiments  of  a  nation,  were  mere 
translators  from  the  Greek.    Hence  those  delineations,  which^  at 
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firit  view,  migbt  appear  to  be  characteriatic  national  sketchef,  aro:^ 
in  fact,  the  draught  of  foreign  manners,  and  the  mk ror  of  cuttomf 
wliich  no  Roman  adopted,  or  of  sentiments  in  which,  perhaps,  no 
Roman  participated.  Since,  then,  the  literature  of  Rome  exer- 
cised but  a  limited  influence  on  the  conduct  of  its  citizens,  and  as 
it  reciprocally  reflects  but  a  partial  light  on  their  manners  and  in* 
stitutions,  its  history  must,  in  a  great  measure,  consist  of  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  authors,  of  critical  accounta  of  their  works,, 
and  an  examination  of  the  influence  which  these  works  have  exer- 
cised on  modern  literature.''     Pref,  p.  xvi. 

These  facts  appear  to  be  the  reasons  why  the  liieratare  of 
Kome  has  not  met  with  any  regular  historian  before  Mr. 
Ponlop ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  theme  which  bolda  oot 
Wttch  promise  of  interest,  'either  to  the  historian  or  to  hia 
reader.  Mr.  Danlop,  however,  has  contrived  to  produce  a 
work  of  considerable  interest  on  the  subject;  and,  in  his  ex- 
amination of  the  influence  of  Roman  literatare  on  that  of 
niodern  times  (which  we  cannot  consider  with  him  to  be  a 
part  of  his  subject),  he  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and 
Uideed  we  regard  this  as  at  once  the  most  novel  and  interest- 
ing part  of  his  work.  The  lives  of  the  Roman  poets,  or 
such  particulars  concerning  them  as  have  been  preserved, 
are  generally  well  known ;  and,  when  known,  are  generally 
of  little  interest ;  but  a  judgment  on  the  exact  original  merit 
qi  writers  who  confessedly  borrowed  assistance  from  their 
lAtin  masters,  detailed  in  a  connected  and  historical  form, 
was  wanting  in  the  history  of  those  operations  which  mind 
performs  upon  mind.  In  this  view,  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  Plautus,  is  perhaps  the  most  engaging  in 
Mr.  Donlop's  work.  To  quote  a  part  of  this  would  be  only 
tQ  injure  it;  and  as  the  whole  would  far  exceed  onr  limits, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  its  perusal  to 
the  classical  student,  as  an  exercise  from  which  he  will  derive 
mnch  amusement  and  some  profit.  In  the  period  which  pre* 
ceded  the  Augustan  age,  there  is  so  little  interest  in  the  lite- 
rary history  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  works  then  published 
have  exercised  compai^atively  so  slight  an  influence  on  modern 
writing,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Dualop  did  not 
give  us  the  literary  history  of  the  Augustan  age,  which  he 
now  only  promises.  For  this  be  would  have  been  eminently 
qualified  ;  and  his  discussions  on  the  eflect  which  the  writings 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  the  contemporary  elegiac  poets 
have  produced  on  the  poetry  of  modern  times,  would  have 
been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  and  delight. 

In  adverting  to  the  Augustan  period,  we  may  also  be  per* 
nitted  to  remark,  that,  as  its  literature  is  more  intrinsically 
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(Bxcelleht,  its  literary  history  is  more  illastrative  of  national 
character  than  that  of  any  other  epoch  of  the  Roman  annals. 
In  this  respect,  the  writings  of  Horace  are  most  valuable. 
-His  sketches  of  individual  character  are,  perhaps,  unequalled 
4iy  any  writer  in  any  age ;  many  are  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
in  the  rest  the  great  artist  had  before  his  eye  the  abstraction 
of  the  national  sentiment  and  manners.  His  lounge  in  the 
Via  Sacra  is  bright  with  all  the  freshness  of  life ;  and  its 
reader  seems  to  breathe  the  air,  and  mingle  with  the  bustle  of 
ancient  Rome.  Not  less  striking  are  his  incidental  pictures 
*of  the  same  scene ;  business  calls  him  to  distant  parts  of  the 
city ;  his  positive  misery  and  bis  various  escapes  from  bodily 
danger,  are  detailed  with  a  precision  which  would  do  credit  to 
a  walker  in  our  own  capital,  and  which  give  us  as  perfect  a 
general  idea  of  Rome  in  its  external  life,  as  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  In  the  entertainment  of  Nasidienus,  we  are  ad- 
mitted within  doors,  and  see  the  Roman  character  in  its  eon- 
livial  moments ;  of  this  a  still  more  striking  instance  is  exhi- 
bited- in  the  xxviith  ode  of  the  first  book  ;  which,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  life  itself.  Independently  of  his  poetic  nre, 
Horace  possessed  the  great  art  which  he  himself  so  highly 
extols  in  a  poet ;  he  knew  how  to  give  all  his  characters  their 
appropriate  manners.  Ovid  also,  and  even  Virgil,  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  national  character  of  the  Romans. 

In  that  period  however,  of  Roman  literature,  of  which 
Mr.  Dunlop  is  the  historian,  such  illustrations  sparingly 
occur.  The^only  authors  from  whom  we  could  hope  for  any 
thing  like  an  account  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  are 
Lucilius  and  Afranius  ;  and  the  writings  of  these  poets  Rave 
perished.  Nasvius  and  Ennios,  although  they  wrote  on 
iEtoman  affairs,  probably  gave  no  further  insight  into  the  p^ 
cnliarities  of  the  national  mind  than  we  can  collect  from 
•Livy.  Plautus  and  Terendfe  are  mere  copyists  from  Aristo- 
phanes and  Menander ;  and  Lucretius  is  occupied  in  ex- 
pounding Greek  systems  of  philosophy.  We  cannot,  there* 
fore,  expect 'to  find  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  present  history  the 
philosophic  features  which  we  may  hope  to  contemplate  in 
bis  projected  draught  of  the  Augustan  literature;  yet  he  has 
shown  himself  not  inattentive  to  such  circumstances  as  occa- 
sionally occur  in  illustration  of  the  state  of  early  Roman 
society. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  causes  which  influenced 
the  early  Roman  comedy,  Mr.  Dunlop,  has,  we  tlnnk,  stated 
with  much  acuteness  and  plausibility  the  real  circumstances 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  originality  of  a  department  of  their 
literature,  from  which  better  thiugs  might  have  been  expected. 
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**  NfleviiUf  while  inventiog  plots  of  his  ovm,  had  tried  to  ialrar 
doce  on  tbe  Roman  stage  the  style  of  the  old  Greek  coioody ;  bttt 
bfs  dramas  did  not  succeed,  and  the  iiite  of  their  author  deterved 
others  from  fdliowing  his  dangerous  career.  The.  go?erQiQ(qBK  of 
Athens,  which  occupies  a  chief  part  in  the  olc)  comedy,  was,lheing#l' 
popular  of  all  administrations ;  and  hence,  net  only  oratoiry,  .bjut 
comedy  claimed  the  right  of  ridiculing  and  exposing  it.  ibeiirst. 
state  in  Greece  became  the  subject  of  merriment.  In  one  play^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  was  represented  under  the  allegorical 
personage  of  an  old  doating  driveller ;  and  the  pleasantry  was  not  only 
tolerated,  but  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  state  itself  (themr 
selves*)  Cleon  and  Lamachus  could  noi  have .  repre^ed.  the 
satire  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  Metelli  checked  the  inveetiy^.<>f 
Naevius.  Under  pretence  of  public  zeal,  the  Greek  comic  Wfiters; 
spared  no  part  of  the  public  conduct,  councils,  irevenuesi^  popular 
assemblies,  judicial  proceedings,  or  warlike  enterprises.  8uch  ei*. 
posure  was  a  restramt  on  the  ambition  of  individual8,^*-a  matter  of 
importance  to  people  Jealous  of  their  liberties.  All  thijs,  however* 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  mire  serious  ta8te;and  more  aristocratic  go- 
vernment of  the  Romans^  to  their  estimation  of  heroes  and  statesy 
■^n,  and  to  their  respect  for  their  legitimate  chiefs,  and  for  the 
dignity  even  of  a  Roman  citizen,  'i'he  profound  revei^ence  ami 
proud  affection  which  they  entertained  for  all  that  exalted  the 
honour  of  their  country^  and  extreme  sensibility  to.  its  slightest  disr 
grace,^  must  have  intercQcted  an  exhibition  in  which  its  glory  was  hum* 
bled  or  its,  misfortunes  held  up  to  mockery.  They  would  not  have 
laughed  so  heartily  at  the  disasters  of  a  Carthaginian,  as  the  Athe. 
nians  did  at  those  of  a  Pelopoqnesian  or  Sicilian  war.  The  disposi- 
tion which  led  them  to  return  thajnks  to  Varro  afler  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic,  was  very  different 
from  the  temper  which  excited  such  contumelious  laughter  at  Nicias. 
and  the  promoters  of  the  Spartan  war;  When  the  Hpman  people 
was  seriously  offended,  the  Farpeian  rock,  and  not  the  stage,  wat 
the  spot  selected  for  their  vengeance.**     Vol.  I.  p.  IS9.  . 

.Not  less  judicious  are  the  following  observations  on  the 
circumstances  which  operated  prejudicially  to  the  Roman 
tragedy. 

**  Horace,  as  is  well  known,  bestowed  muoh  commendation  od 
those  dramatists  who  had  chosen  events  of  domestic  history  as 
subjects  for  their  tragedies  : 

*  Nee  minus  [minimum]  meruere  decus  vestigia  gr?eca 
Ausi  d'eserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  fhcta.' 

Dramas  taken  from  our  own  annals  excite  a  public  interest,  ah^ 
afford  the  best  as  well  as^easiest  opportunity  of  attracting  the  mind 
by  frequent  reference  to  our  manners,  prejudices  or  costoim.  Tt 
raav,  at  first  light,  seem  strange  that  the  Rotmufs,  who  were-'i 
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nttiimd  iM»0[^ei  -atid  whoie  epics  wert  ^6aor«lly  founded  on  events 
iii^ftliAflt  ^Wft  liiiitoyy,  shotddr  nrhett  they  did  make  such  frequent  fit<^ 
tiil|iM  ttt  Ihe^odtxmosition  of  tragedy,  have  so  seldom  selected  their 
^MgttMTtilft  from  th^  aneient  annals  or  traditions  of  their  country* 
TkiM  tfMtilio^  were)  perhaps,  not  very  fertile  in  pathetic  or 
iHMoialMliidid^iit)  but  they  afforded  subjects^  rich  beyond  all  others 
^•ataj^c  energy  Mid  elevation ;  and,  even  in  the  range  of  female 
o1lAillcter>  in  which  the  ancient  drama  was  most  defective,  Lucretia 
anii  Virginia  w^re  victitns  as  interesting  as  Iphigenia  or  Alcestis. 
The  tragid  wrlittt«  of  modern  times  have  borrowed  from  these  very 
soiiferoes  ijliany  siubjeets  of  a  highly  poetical  nature,  and  admirably 
Oldtulatt^  tor  soenic  representation.  The  furious  combat  of  the 
H^omtitand  the  Guriacii,  the  stern  patriotic  firmness  of  Brutus,  the 
kVteiM^  oonflicts  of  Coriolimus,  the  tragic  fate  of  Virginia,  and  the 
ffiagnanijaaoas  self*-devotion  of  Regulus  have  been  dramatized  with 
8iliM;eiS0  ih  the  dilferont  languages  of  modem  Europe.  But  those 
ttuttefe^irhieh  to  us  sound  so  loity,  may,  to  the  natives,  have  been 
tm  ^stfiiliar  iot  the  dignity  essential  to  tragedy.  In  Rome,  the 
Roman  subjects  were  of  too  recent  a  date  to  have  acquired  ^tliaS 
▼enerable  cast  which  the  tragic  muse  demands,  and  time  alone  can 
bostow.  1  hey  were  not  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  have  lost  att 
tfabse  mean  and  disparaging  circumstances  which  unavoidably  ad- 
here to  recent  events,  and  in  some  measure  sink  the  noblest  modem 
tliansactions  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life.  This  seems  to  have  been 
sHrongly  felt  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who  preferred  the  tnci* 
detits  connected  with  the  sieges  of  Troy  and  of  Thebes,  rendered 
gigantic  only  by  the  mists  of  antiquity,  to  the  real  and  almost  liviAg 
^ries  of  Marathon  or  Therm<^y]ae.  But  the  Romans  had  no 
nmilies  conresponding  to  the  race  of  Atreus  or  CEdipus  :-^thejr 
hftd  no  princess  endowed  with  the  beauty  of  Helen^-^no  monaroh 
iifVMted  wiUi  the  dignity  of  Agamemnon ;  they  had,  in  short,  a0 
•pinhole  on  which  to  form  tragedies,  like  the  Greeks,  whose  Ininds 
had  been  conciliated  by  Homer  in  favour  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses.^' 
Vol.  I.  p.  359. 

We  should  eiceed  the  limits  of  our  article  were  we  to  ex- 
tract further  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  Mr.  Donlop  lias 
investigated  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  at  some  length* 
Reside  tibo  pauses,  above  alleged,  our  author  notices  the 
observation  of  Horace,  that  the  Romans  ppssessecl  cbni^i*- 
d0rable  tragic  spirit,  and  cultivated  tragedy  vt^itfai  boldness 
and  ^yen  success ;  but  from  indolence  m  correcting  their 
liilroduclions,  the  result,  p^rha|)s,  of  that  very  impetuosity 
jvhjif^  would  not  permit  itself  to  be  curbed  it  its  mid  career, 
llli^jw^e  unabl^B  to  repch  that  elaborate  perfdctfon  "(vjbli^, 
mless  thaiji  the  energy  of  the  sentiment,  distinguisheiS^'tfte 
]i^cyjj4^iti9ps  of  the  Greek  tragedians .  v^ 

^The  notioOv'  also,  ^*  was  deficient  in  that  milder  humanity,  of 
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which  the^e  ate  to  many  bMmtffnl  instanctM  in  Grefdaif  Mnniyi 
From  the  austete  patriotism  of  Brutus  sacrificing  eVety  peiMttsA^ 
feeling  to  the  love  of  country,  from  the  frugality  of  Cinoinnatua  aad-' 
|iarsimony  of  the  Censor,  it  fell  with  frightful  rapidity  into  a  atatfl  of 
luxury  and  corruption  without  example."  (Vol.  I.  p^  8€7.)  ^  Oil 
the  whole,  they  were  an  austere,  stately,  and  formal  pac^le^  their - 
whole  mode  of  life  tended  to  harden  the  heart  and  feelings  and 
there  was  a  rigid  uniformity  in  their  early  manners,  ill  adapted  to 
the  free  workings  of  the  passions.'*  (Vol.  I.  p.  S68.)  **  Any 
softer  emotions,  too,  which  the  Roman  people  may  hate  6nce  ex- 
perienced, any  sentiments  capable  of  being  awakened '  to  tragic 
pathos,  became  gradually  blunted  by  the  manner  in  wfaidh  they 
were  exercised*  Tbey  had,  by  degrees,  been  accustomed  to  take 
a  barbarous  delight  in  the  most  wanton  displays  of  human  viefeece 
and  brutal  cruelty.  Lions  and  elephants  tore  each  other-  to'  pi^es 
before  their  eyes ;  and  they  beheld,  with  emotions  only  of  detigbi^ 
crowds  of  hireling  gladiators  wasting  their  energy,  valoQr,  andlifie, 
on  the  guilty  arena  of  a  circus."  (Vol.  1.  p.  369  )  "  The  eao- 
tension^  too,  of  the  military  power,  and  the  increasing  wealth  anS 
i|flendour  of  the  Roman  republic,  accustomed  its  citissens  to 
triumphal  and  gaudy  processions.  This  led  to  a  taste  for  what;  In 
modern  times,  has  been  called  Spectacle.*'  (Vol.  I.  p.  369.) 
Moreover,  **  the  language  of  the  Romans,  however  excellent  in 
other  respects,  was,  at  least,  in  comparison  with  Greek,  but  ill 
suited  to  the  free  expression  of  earnest  and  vivid  emotion."  (Vol. 
1^  p.  370.)  "  Little  attention  besides,  was  paid  to  critical  learn- 
ing, and  the  cultivation  of  correct  composition.  Even  so  Idteas 
i^  time  of  Horace,  the  tragic  drama  continued  id  be  unsuccessfiUy 
In  consequence  of  the  illiberal  education  -of  the  Rrnn^n  youth ; 
who,  while  the  Greeks  were  taught  to  open  all  the  mind  to  gloryy 
were  so  cramped  in  their  genius  by  the  lohre  of  gain  and  by  tihe:  early 
iDfusion  of  .sordid  principles,  that  they  were  unsble  to  piiiject  a 
great  design,  or  conduct  it  to  perfection."  (Vol.  I,  p.  371  • )' 

.  ;These  several  causes  are  enlarged  on  by  Mr.  Uunlop  y^iih 
great  ability  ;  and  to  these  he  adds  the  misdirected  influence 
of  the  Greek  literature,  which  indeed,  is  the  great  and  fer- 
tile source  to  which  all  those  departures  from  just  tafite, 
^i^ib,  and  nature,  which  characterise  the  writings  of  tl^e 
^mans  are  ultimately  referable. 

Mr.  Dunlop  has  given  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  tlie 
languages  and  literature  out  of  which  the  Roman  language 
apd  literature  arose ;  and  his  epitome  of  the  y^ry  ob$cvlB 
aubjept  of  Etrurian  antiquities  is  extremely  happy*. ;  Hejb 
QYidently  a  very  extensive  reader ;  afnd  to  this  he  «opietimi 
trusts  too  much,  and  either  contepta  bimseif  with  .rc^ortittg 
facts  at  second  hand,  which  he  does  not  remember  io.'Jiili^e 
se^n  eontnadicted  ;    or  submitsr  bis  plaia  vnsoptiiflic^d 
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jjBulfiiMi^llo'  tbe;^dreamiiig)s  >bich  be  bas  read;  Thug,  lid- 
ciilw^3]c!f^^^i^«^  Maoraa  bas  noiost  dnax^counlabty  ascf ibeid 
to.iliviiu  Aodronicus  some  lines  whicb  we  «ball  presently 
f^ucfed  he  speaks  of  tbem  as  possibly  genuine,  and  eve^ 
gKtcn&ds  apon  tbetn  the  fact  that  Livids  cfTected  '  a  Vas^ 
i&lfinoireiiK^iit  in  the  Latin  tongne.  The  following' kte  tfire 
IU^8<r:^ 

M:; "     u  Et  jam  purpiireo  suras  include  cothurnOy 
'-^7      Balteus  et  revocet  volucres  in  pectora  sinus  ; 

Pressaque  jam  gravida  crepitent  tibi  terga  pharetra  :• 

Dirige  odorisequos  ad  caeca  cubilia  canes/' 

.  The-last  words  of  these  verses  are  qnoted  as  the  production 
of-Iiviasy  vol.  I.  p.  376. 

J  Without  entering  into  the  positive  evidence  for  the  nn^ 
donbted  sporiousness  of  these  lines,  we  cannot  bat*  feel 
aeiUniished  that  Mr.  Dunlop  should  have  pronounced  so  com- 
pla^etlt  an  opinion  of  tbeir  genuineness,  when  we  find  biin 
<jtlbtiiig,  two  pages  after,  the  following  lines  from  theor 
supposed  author  : 

*'  Namque  niluw  pejus 
\      .  .Hacerat  hemonem  quamde  mare  saevom  ;  vires  quo! 
.,.  ;    .Sunt  magnae^  topper  contringent  importunse  undse." 

'  -'As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  assumptiops,  we  shall 
adduce  bis  account  of  this  same  poet  Livius ;  whom  he  states, 
on  ihB  authority  of  Tiraboschi,  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Ms^gna  GrsBcia.  *'  Tiraboschi  asserts"  says  he,  '*  that  vheti\ 
(>i^  country  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  in  487,  Livius 
waa  made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome."  Now  Tiraboachi 
makes  no  such  assertion ;  although  he  does  indeed  bringstroag 
presumptive:  proof  that  saeh  was  the  fact,  and  perhaps  over- 
strains his  argument:  but  he  thought  he  could  not  with  pro- 
I^Hi^t^  introduce  a  memoir  of  Livius  into  a  History  of  Italian 
Jblferattii'e^  ttfifess  he  could  render  it  most  probable  that  he 
\fia0,  liative  of  Italy. 
^'^iJL. stranger  mistake  even  than  this  occurs  in  sonie  remarks 

t reining  one  Stefano,  the  son  of  Alexis,  who,  Mr.  Dunlop 
jis,  WBS,  according  to  Suidas^  the  uncle  of  Metiander ! 
Ofcobrse  it  would  be  vain  to  search  Saidas  -for  any  snch 
naiiie  as  Stefano.  We  find,  indeed,  in  Suidas  that  Alexis  was 
tfg  Hirhclc  of  Menauder  and  the  father  of  Stepbanus :  the 
ftfd^foiiiDr  of  wbt»e  name  ha^  been  adopted  Trbm  Trraboschi, 
nUstiidl^staii^tig  of  Wbom^  \^thout  anv  reference  to  Suidas, 

'*^ifcli^€?,ilnoW€y©r/a  'irtW'^^     V^ibus  charge"  to  bring 
agiSytt'  Mr.  Dutiop.     He  has  not  scrupled  to  cite  long 
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passages,  without  acknowledgementi  from  other  writers.. 'Tbe 
fcdlowing  are  translated  nearly  word  by  word  from  Scblegel. 

*' Cato,  finding  that  the  patients  lived,  notwithstanding  this 
detestable  conspiracy,  began  to  regard  the  Greek  praCtitioiietf  aa 
impious  sorcerers,  who  counteracted  the  course  of  nature,  and  re^ 
stored  dying  men  to  life,  by  means  of  unholy  charms :  and  he  thldri^ 
foread  vised  his  countrymen  to  remain  steadfast,  not  only  bj  their  old 
Roman  principles  and  manners,  but  also  by  the  venerable  unguents 
and  salubrious  balsams  which  had  come  down  to  them  from  the 
wisdom  of  their  grandmothers."  Vol.  II.  p.  S2.  Schkgel^  Lee.  iii. 

<'  It  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that  the  Romans,  who  were 
a  national  people,  and  whose  epics  were  generally  founded  ^on 
events   in  their  own  history,  should,  when  they  did  mbke''  sdch 
frequent  attempts  at  the  composition  of  tragedy,  havi»  ao  sii)doni 
selected  their  arguments  from  the  ancient  annals  or  tradttidm  of 
their  country.     *     *     ♦     *     The  tragic  writers  of  elodora.tiinea, 
have  borrowed  from  these  very  sources  many  subjects  of  ^  bighljr: 
poetical  nature,  and  admirably  calculated  for  scenic  repr^entation*; 
The  furious  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  stem  patriotic 
firmness  of  Brutus,  and   the  internal   conflicts  of  Coriolmius.'' 
Vol.  I.  p.  359.  Schiegelf  Lect.  iii. 

"  1  he  manifold  witcheries  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  harmony  of 
thd  noble  hexameter,  made  so  entire  a  conquest  of  the  fancy  and 
ears  of  the  Romans,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  an  imitation,  or  even 
an  affectionate  preservation  of  these  ancient  poems,  of  their 
country."  Vol.  I.  p.  122.    Schlegely  Lee.  iii. 

A  passage  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  illastration  of 
the  obstructions  which  the  tragic  muse  experienced  at  Rome, 
alluding  to  the  savage  sports  of  the  Roman  public  is,  also, 
MTlirely  translated  from  Schlegel.  The  following  H  n<early 
translated  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  part  ctf  Ti- 
raboschi's  second  book  of  the  History  of  Italian  Literature^ 

"From  Livius  Andronicus  to  Terence,  poetry  was  cultit(ated 
only  by  foreigners  and  freedmen.  Scipio  and  Lselius,  indecjd^'^a 
said  to  have  written  some  scenes  in  the  plays  of  Terence ;  but  tney 
did  not  choose  that  any  thing  of  this  sort  should  pass  tinder  their 
iMlDes.  The  stern  republicans  seemed  to  have  '^onsid^red  poetry 
aaan  art  which  captives  and  slaves  might  cultivate  for  the  amuse- 
Bient  of  their  conquerors  or  masters,  btit  whibh  it  would  1)6  un- 
suitable for  a  grave  and  lofty  patrician  to  practise."  P.  Sffl 

'As  Mr.  Dunlop,  therefore,  has  not  .^prupled  to  ad^^  tif 
wl^rk  with  the  gravity  and  plea^antry^ of  other  ,writ€prs#  jLt]^  apt 
a' matter  of  surprise  that  he  should,  be  .at  oaceinierestjuag^i^ 

(iV^Iy :  though  we  do  not  deny  that  m'M'^^'^^^Q'ii^i^^ 
these  qualiScations  in  great  abundance,  '^is  patelsrib^'f^ 
latiohs  of  many  passages  quoted,  are  (>arUoWkk^l^''^pin1^d : 
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alUipugk  it  is  Qote9&;  to  perceive  the  use  of  them,  as  it  might 
npjtbq  too  much  to  assume,  that  the  reader  of  a  history  of. 
IRoman  Literature  would  understand  the  Roman  originals. 
As  a  specimen^  we  shall  cite  his  translation  of  the  following 
lines  of  Ennius,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  according  to 
Mr*  Dmilop,  we  are  indebted  to  *' the  grammarians" :  we 
sl]^al4  have  referred  the  obligation  to  Cicero, 

.    **  ]^on  habeo  demqu^  nauci  Marsum  augurem, 
■'     Kon  vicanos  haruspices,  non  de  circo  astrologos, 
Non  Uiacos  conjectores,  non  interpretes  somnium ; 
Non  enim  sunt  ii,  aut  scienti^,  aut  arte,  divinef ; 
*Sed  ftuperstitiosi  vates,  impudentesque  harioli, 
Am  inertes,  aut  insanei,  aut  quibus  egc^stas  imperat ; 
"•" '  Qui  fiibei  semitam  non  sapiunt,  akeri  monstrant  viam; 
^  '  "4guibu8'divitiaft  pollicentur  ab  iis  drachmam  ipsi  petunt: 
•  De  his divitiis  sibi  deducant  drachmam:  reddantcflereat." 

This  sarcastic  passage  is  thus  translated  with  exquisite 
eas9  s^jad  humour  by  Mr.  Dunlop. 

"  Pot  no  Marsian  augur,  whom  fools  view  with  awe, 
Nor  diviner,  nor  stargazer,  care  I  a  straw : 
The  Egyptian  quack,  an  expounder  of  dreams, 
'     Is  neither  in  science  nor  art  what  he  seems ; 

Superstitious  and  shameless,  they  prowl  through  our  streets, 
Some  hungry,  some  crazy,  but  all  of  them  cheats ; 
Impostors !  who  vaunt  to  others  they'll  show 
A  path,  wiiich  themselves  neither  travel  nor  know. 
'  Since  they  promise  us  wealth  if  we  pay  for  their  pains, 
Letthem  talce  fVom  that  wealth,  and  bestow  what  remains." 

The  foUowibg  passage,  from  the  same  author,  which  tboiigh 

Sjit  i|i  the  mouth  of  a  Greek,  breathes  all  the  stern  spirit  of 
iopsf^n  m^rti^lgi^Qerosity^  aud  disinten^sted  thirst  of  glory,  ia 
^iiely  translated  in  the  same  number  of  lines  as  in  the  original ; 
k  merit  which  is/greatly  enhanced  by  the  conciseness  dt  the 
i&Sf^iij^^e  from  which  they  are  translated. 

<<  Nee  ipi  aurum  posqo,  neo  mi  pretium*  dodeiutis ; 
;   Nee  caupmiantes  b?Vqm»  sed  belligerentes :  v 

.'      ^tfrro-non  aurO)  vitam  cernamus  utrinque, 
.       Vtoffiif,  velit,  aa,  mie  vegnare  Hera ;  quidve  ferat  Sors 

Viokqte^expeffiaiiuir:  et  hoc  simol  accipe  dictum  ; 
. ,   j^prum  vertutei  bellei  fortuna  pepercit, 
■  *:'/   fic¥mndem me libertati  parcere  certum  est: 
i  y^  •  JDoDo  dacite»  doque  volen tibus  cum  magnis  Dis . '' 

-  r^^Bji^^^  Mr.  Bunlop. 

u:^j  ^br  |;ift  I  seek,  Qor  shall  ye  ransom  yield ; 
' . :  Let  us  noli  Vflrilc^  but  oomhat  in  the  field ; 
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Steel,  and  pot  gold,  our  being  ippsi;  nwuftl^iji,  ,.    ,.^y 

And  prove  which  nation  Fortune  wilU  tp  reign.  .   .   ;  .  ^  .,^., 
Whom  chance  of  war,  despite  of  valour  spar^.         \      ':; 
I  grant  thetn  freedom,  and  without  rewarelt 
Conduct  them  then>  by  all  the  mighty  Gods! 
Conduct  them  freely  to  their  own  abodes/' 

On  the  whole,  A(r*  Dunlop*g  work  i$  one  ojf  great  talant  s^i 
iJQterest ;  but  it^  i^uthor  is  too  great  a  plagiarist  to  allow  ^^ 
U>  express  any  po9itive  opiqiou  as  to  what  t^e  the  mi^fit#  Qf 
his  original  share  in  it^  composition.  It  contaiq^  m^pl^  \!^9 
fv>rmationy  and  sooiq  err^r ;  and  exhibits,  at  leasts,  extB^8\s^ 
reading.  Wq  hope  we  sh^U  soon  have  jtp  congratnla^  ti^. 
pablio  on  the  appearance  of  ^Mr*  Punlop's  prqjectied  )|isto|ry 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  in  this  we  trust  he  will  be ,  WQff 
sparing  of  unacknowledged  quot^tioiii3  frpfn  \iU  pre^f^ceis^rs, 
And  lesii  liable  to  the  censure  of  jjor^wce : 

'^  Inceptis  gravibus  plerunque  et  magna  professis 
Purpureus,  lat^  qui  splendeat,  unu9  et  alter 
As^uitur  pannus/' 

Let  him  only  apply  his  reading  and  his  talent^  to  the  work, 
and  we  doubt  noi  we  shall  see  a  composition  wfa^ch  will  take 
a  permanent  station  in  the  ranks  of  our  national  literature. 
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Art.  VII.  Th^  Voice  of  Facts  from  the  Convent  of  St* 
Joseph,  Ranelaah^  Dublin.  By  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Ftnlayson,    A,  M.    8vo.    Zs.  M.       Cadell.    18?4. 

AliT.  VIII.  A  Letter  to  Francis  Jeffery,  Esq.,  Editor  of 
the  Edinbu7*gh  Review,  on  the  Evidence  in  support  of  a 
Continuation  of  Miraculous  Powers  in  the  Church:  partly 
intended  as  an  Answer  to  the  Third  Article  pf  the  77tk 
NunAer  of  said  Work,  on  the  MiraeUs  ascribed  to. Prince 
Hohenlohe.    8vo.  ^l  pp.    2s.    LoqgmMi  and  Co.    ISStA* 

Mn-  FiNLAY$oN  is  perfeptly  satj^fipd  ti(^t  i^e  Jjriah  j?iijrf^p|iP3 
ly:^  all  a  ti  ick  of  the  Romar^  catbplic  clj^rgy,  ^d  pjT  a  f^ 
;noU  or  dupes  iawong  their  people,  Bib(Qr4ftftQQUtttpp$(^ 
:S(Qboolr3ocieties,  apd  other  jiiist;tutiom»  of  a  siuoMlftr  i^.i^ture^ 
We,  he  thinks,  awakened  the  apprpben^ipm  of  ihe  pri^^U ; 
wbo,  in  sucb  circumstances,  ppul4  .<^evise  p.o  bf^tjer  ^^/f-pf^r 
4ient  for  confirming  the  faith  of  theu*  fioekt^,  th^^l  ^^^k  ^ 
'^l^ction  of  the  divine  appyobatipp,  h  fevQtljr  of^jh^j^^ffjurf^, 
^  might  be  obt-^iped  throagh  t^heiint^xce^^io^  ojfPv^Cf^  AkT^- 
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tieats  afflicted  Wffb  desperate  maladies.  The  persons  more 
immediately  concerned  in  this  piece  of  pious  fraud  were,  he 
'  imagines,  a  few  ecclesiastics  in  the  neigfaboarhood  of  Dablin, 
who  preferred  their. church  to  honesty  and  truth  ;  and  a  few 
devotees  of  the  other  sex  who  were  not  unwiHing,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  good  cause,  to  submit  for  a  time  to  a 
very  trying  species  of  martyrdom.  These  last  consented, 
for  the  piirpost6  ijow.  stated,  to  endure  considerable  bodily 
jpliin  and  inconvenience ;  to  bring  upon  themselves,  in  fact, 
tlie  langoor  and  even  the  suffering  of  disease,  that  they  might 
becdiHe  oE^eets  of  that  supernBtoral  power  of  healing  which 
tte  prayers  of  a  pipujs  prince  were  supposed,  ever  and  anon, 
to  draw  donvn  from  Ueaveii,  for  belioef  of  the  faithful  Ca- 
tfioiicB. 

We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Finlayson  in  this 
conclusion.  There  is,  unquestionably,  much  evidence  of 
credulity,  wealcness,  and  ignorance  among  the  parties  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  this  affair  ;  but  we  see  no  proofs  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  deceive  the  world  ;  no  preconcerted  arrangements 
for  getting  up  the  thaomaturgical  exhibition  at  the  Convent 
of  St.  Joseph ;  no  collusion^  in  short,  between  the  higher 
order  of  clprgy  and  the  ^illy  nuns,  either  in  the  creation  of 
sickness  or  in  the  progress  of  recovery.  The  heaviest  charge 
that  can  be  bVought  against  them  respects  their  readiness  to 
be  deceived ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  matter  where  the  experience 
jof.  formpr  times  has  supplied  a  very  competent  guide  to  the 
Irutb^  a&.alsOy  perhaps,  in  the  use  which  they  seem  desirous 
to  make  of  an  occurrence,  in  which  no  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  history  or  of  the  human  frame,  will  be  weak  enough 
to  suppose  Jthat  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  snpemataral 
iagency.  > 

.  Miss  Mary  Stuart,  the  lady  upon  whose  person  the  mi- 
irfticla  -was  performed,  has  a  brother,  the  Reverend  Charles 
.Stqart,  who  returned  from  the  continent  to  Ireland,  in 
OSfo'ber  1822.  This  gentleman  is  j^npposed  to  have  become 
acquainted,  during  bis  residence  abroad »  with  the  wonderful 
W^orlcs  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  with  the  good  effects  which 
ffi^y;were  e^ery  where  producing  on  the  faith  of  Catholics; 
*and/  accordingly,  he  is  nuderstood  to  have  suggested,  upon 
1i&  retuirh  to  his  native  country,  the  advantages  that  would 
iresult to'  the  caiifl^  of  the  church  iirom  having  a  few  well  ait- 
thenticated .  cases  of  cure  performed  under  the  very  eye^/df 
Hibernian  sceptics  and  heretics.  So  early  as  June,  1821» 
*fiiiB'  biiracolous  recovery  of  the  Princess  Scbwartzenberg  had 
given  celebrity  to  the  prevalence  of  Hohenlohe's  intercession. 
The-  fiime  of  tiat  aod  several  otlter  cures  had  reached  the  re- 
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'motest  pafts  of  Europe;  andJt  is  pnesQincd  timt/at  th^  very 
period  wtiea  Mr.  Staart  rejoined  hit  famiW  io  Irolaitd«  a  ]plaii 
-#as  actually  under  coDsideration  by  the  Catholio  -priesthtKid, 
for  sectiriog  to  the  people  under  their  charge  all  tne  beiiefits* 
•whether  of  faith  or  health,  which  were  so  liberally  bestowed 
-upon  their  brethren  in  Germany. 

**  The  symptoms  of  decline/'  they  are  supposed  to  say,  ^  with 
which  our  church  is  menaced,  are  truly  alarming;  and  will  require 
the  speedy  application  of  a  most  powerful  antidote.     But  wfaat 
more  powerful  than  that  which  our  church  has  alwsys  pcmsopscd, 
•and  occasionally  employed  ;  namely,  the  visible  interposition  bf  di- 
vine power  !     Happily,  too,  that  highly  favoured  servant  of  God, 
*ihe  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  is  a  living  witness  ^  and  hundreds  will 
corroborate  his  testimony  in  their  own  persons,  and  thousands  in 
-the  persons  of  others,  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  gone. 
We  must  have  miracles  in  Ireland.''    **  To  awoke  our  slumbering 
INCly,  to  animate  the  faithful  throughout  the  church  to  fly  with 
;iQere  confidence,  more  reverence,  more  love  to  these  holy  altars, 
and  to  conduct  back  the  wanderers  to  venerate  the  holy  mass,  per- 
.'eban<;e  to  bring  other  sheep  into  our  fold.    We  must:  have  miracles 
in  Ireland.    Our  religion  is  traduced— our  rights  are  withheld!—- our 
■good  nature  is  maligned — our  best  actions  are  misrepresented—- 
crimes  are.  imputed  to  us  against  which  our  very  nature  revolts-— 
•our  friends  are  silenced,  and  our  enemies  insult  us  and  glory  in  our 
iiumiliation  I    But  we  shall  have  miracles  in  Ireland,  even  in  the 
capital  itself;  miracles,  the  voice  of  which,  with  the  loudness  of 
thunder,  and  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  will  fly  throughout  every 
*  comer  of  the  island ;  which  wUi  furnish  matter  for  plausible  re- 
presentation from  the  press,  and  for  must  solemn  and  eloquent 
declamation  from  the  pidpit.    Yjss,  wb  will  havs  juiraclis  ih 
XasLAvn!" 

In  the  way  now  mentioned,  tlie  priests  and  devotees  of  the 
Bomish  church  in  Ireland  are  supposed  to  have  reasoned  and 
planned  in  regard  to  the  co-operation  of  the  ho^  Prince  of 
jkohenlohe.  But  the  statements  of  the  author,  pn  this  bead, 
lire  purely  hypothetical,  and  are  assumed  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  account  for  the  proceedings  which 
eventually  took  place ;  and  which,  as  we  have  air^uly  ob- 
<M»ryed,  he  unreservedly  ascribes  to  fraud  and  collusion  on  the 

Eart  of  the  clergy.  The  reader  will,  however,  obtain  the 
est  information  that  is  any  where  to  be  had  relative  to  the 
particular  case  of  Miss  Stuart,  from  the  affidavit  which  she 
made  before  Mr.  Arabin^  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Dublin, 
on  the  Idth  of  August  last,  about  fourteen  days  after  she  had 
been  restored  to  health.    The  following  is  a  copy. 

**  Mary  Stuart,  of  Ranelagh  Convent,  in  the  said  county,'  aged 


\ 
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t^M»Muii»  came  before  me,  &c.  &c.  and 

^*^  Januarjf  1 9 19,  she  was  attackad  b]r 

.^   >4*  aionned  and  believes,  which  continiied 

.'  *t4ft.w->K  ibUowing ;  on  the  night  of  which  day, 

X    :  w^^^mW  «<*  in  *  »to^®  ^^  convalescence,  the  chapel 

*  o   x  *^'«'"  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire,  depp,. 

.  ..^^I  :uat  ihe  took  refuge  in  an  adjoining  field; 

Uk  iiuiH-ig^"!  and  from  the  damp  of  the  grass,  as  this 

^^  .CN^  .iJ4iuiwd  and  believes,  she  contracted  the  disease 

■^''X  ^ji*;*  jMii  been  languishing  for  more  than  four  years. 

'vMi^^  symptoms  of  her  complaint  were  stagnations  at 

"^      '^^^  -h^s^  rapcated  five  or  six  times  for  the  space  of  four 

^  ^      ;;^<  ^«hiuced  a  total  suspension  of  all  her  faculties,  and 

**,»<*'  ,^^»irteU  even  when  this  deponent  was  perfectly  awake; 

^  \^v  «^w'i'a  very  few  weeks  in  the  entire  period  of  her  illness, 

"N.^U  ^iv  M«s  free  from  these  attacks ;  that  she  had  occasionally 

.   '^i^^wu  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  faculty  of  speech ;  that 

.^v'   ti<  »€^  ^*  January,  1823,  the  loss  of  speech  occurred  wheiu 

-.  j^rv  «%4M  raised  in  the  bed  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  repeated 

'^^v  -^^.f  and  bleedings  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  tem. 

\»M*>  ^^^l^*i  that  on  the  27th  day  of  June  last  she,  this  deponent, 

^1^/!^  lAculty  of  speech,  which  could  not  be  restored  by  the  moat 

j^^wtkiiui  Ntnedies  that  were  applied  :  that  since  the  month  of  Sep- 

<^MmM'i  iti^2»  this  deponent  had  been  confined  to  her  bed;  and 

.lntM  Jiuuiiry,  1823,  up  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1823,  she 

:%lJ  b»;^n  unable  to  turn  in  the  bed  without  the  assistance  of  two 

H^'CMMMi  and  during  her  illness  she  had  been  repeatedly  bled  in  the 

4liiia  and  temples,  and  leeches  had  been  applied  to  the  head,  in  one 

^  iwa  instances  up  the  nose,  and  so  great  was  the  tendency  of 

%hMMt  to  the  head,  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  temporal  artery 

^mli  although  it  had  not  been  opened  for  some  weeks ;  that  blis- 

lQi-a  in  a  considerable  number  were  applied  ;  and,  since  the  6th  of 

JaiUMarVy  1820,  this  deponent  h^  an  issue  on  the  top  of  the  head, 

after  wnich  two  other  issues  were  made  in  the  nape  or  the  neck,  and 

gtUB  in  her  left  arm,  Containing  five  kidney  beans ;  that,  during  the 

^llre  period  of  her  illness  she  had  taken  no  remedies  but  such  as  were 

4MHievedby  the-physicsans;  that  she  attributes  her  instantaneous 

recovery  to  the  supernatural  interference  of  the  Divine  Power, 

ibroueh  Ae  intercession  of  Prince  Hohenloe.     This  deponent  saitb 

(kat,  having  understood  the  Prince  had  appointed  the  first  day  of 

Augwat,  inst.  as  a  day  on  which  all  those  who  wished  to  apply  to 

lllf  Akoighty  for  reli<»r,  should  join  him  in  prayer,  she,  this  depo^ 

I9«nt,  endeavoured  to  .dispose  herself  to  have  supplications  o^reA 

Xif  for  her :  that  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  generally  prescribed 

by  tne  Prince,  ai^l  prepared  herself  by  a  sacramental  confespiov 

j^^bicb  she  was  only  able  to  make  by  signs)  to  receive  the  most 

adorable  Euchotri^t,  th^  Rev,  Mr.  Meagher  offered  the  divine  sacrjr 

fice  of  the  mass  in  her  chamber,  at  which  her  sister,  Anne  Stuart, 
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and  two  other  religieuses  of  the  said  cohYont^  aitd  the  atttMciybitMi^ 
this  deponent  assisted.  That  this  deponent  was  ^cecmipanlM 
by  her  brother^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staart»  during  the  devotions  pre. 
vious  to  the  mass;  afler  which,  as  deponent  was  iofonped 
and  believes,  he  went  to  offer  up  mass  for  her  in  the  ehajpel 
of  the  convent ;  that  this  deponent  could  not  receive  the  blessed 
Eucharist  but  as  a  viaticum,  and  that  when  receiving  it^  she 
eould  not  project  her  tongue  beyond  the  teeth ;  that  at  the  cotf"^ 
elusion  of  the  mass,  this  deponent  continued  in  the  same  hefb*. 
less  state  as  herein  before  described;  and  when  addressed  by  HW 
•ister,  the  said  Anne  Stuart,  as  to  how  she  felt,  she,  this  deponiehnfy' 
was  unable  to  give  any  signs  of  recovery ;  that,  in  perceiving  no 
alteration  in  herself,  ^he  was  mentally  making  an  act  of  resignation 
^o  the  divine  will,  and  invoking  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  when  she 
suddenly  perceived  she  had  strength  to  utter  some  words,  woA  im^ 
mediately  exclaimed,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the 
heavens  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory ;'  and  then»  without  any 
^assistance  from  any  person,  raised  herself  in  the  bed  and  knell 
erect,  and  then  prostrated  herself  to  adore  the  goodness  of  God  \ 
that  having  immediately  dressed  herself,  she  walked  down  to  the 
chapel  to  give  public  thanks  to  the  Almighty ;  that  since  that  timq 
she  has  not  experienced  the  least  symptoms  of  her  late  disease  : 
that  from  the  issues  above  described  she  has  experienced  no  Incon- 
venience whatever,  notwithstanding  that  no  application  for  healins; 
has  been  resorted  to,  and  that  said  issues  are  now  entirely  healea. 
Sworn,  &c." 

■ 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  manner  of 
the  cure.  The  importance  attached  to  the  event  hy  the  Ro- 
man  catholic  clergy,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Murray,  the  tftU'i 
lar  archbishop  of  Dublin^  is  the  only  circumstance  id  it 
which  to  us  appears  the  least  surprising.  These  genttemen 
entertained  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  miracle  had  actilifally 
taken  place  in  the  person  of  Mary  Stuart;  and,  mbreoVei^ 
that  the  Almighty  had  thereby  deigned,  by  a  special  act  of 
his  power  and  favour,  to  recognize  the  popish  branch  of  'the 
Christian  church  as  his  pecaliar  inheritance.  In  a  pastbral 
Address,  dated  the  i5tfa  of  August,  the  very  day  on  whicU 
Miss  Stuart  made  her  affidavit  before  the  magistrate,  Dr. 
Murray  emphatically  reminds  his  clergy,  that  the 

"  Voice  of  these  facts,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  divine  sane* 
tuary,  and  publishing  the  glory  of  God  with  the  loudness  of  thun^ 
der,  may  strike  upon  the  ears  and  hearts  of  many  to  whom  th^ 
voice  of  our  ministry  could  not  reach.  Mary  Stuart,  of  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Joseph,  Ranelagh,  has,  through  the  extraordinary  int^r' 
ptMion  of  that  omnipotent  Being  who  -  killeth  and  maketh  'alfve, 
been  restored  instantaneously  to  health,  from  a  state  of  grievoiis 

11 
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and  hopeless  infirmity,  for  tlie  relief  of  which  all  the  resources  of 
tMifnan  sidll  had  been  expended  in  vain.'^ 

To  this  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  is  appended  a  va- 
riefy  of  affidavits  and  testimonials  by  medical  men  and  other 
attendants  in  the  monastery ;  all  which  go  to  prove  that  the 
Isidy  bad  been  long  iU»  and  also  that  her  recovery  was  very 
sqpTden.  There,  is,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  diOereace  of 
opjuiion  among  the  physicians,  both  as  to  the  precise  cha* 
nj^ter  of  Miss  StwM  complaints,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
e^pLtj^Dt  in  which  ns^tutal  causes  may  have  contributed  to  the 
r^ptoration  of  her  health.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they 
sei^m  willing  to  leave  the  case  in  that  mystery  with  whioh  the 
fUends  of  the  patient  were  so  extremely  desirous  to  surround 
it;  and  this,  both  from  the  reluctance  of  the  former  to  coiir 
tradict  a  statement  so  plausibly  vouched  and  so  solemnly 
iodintaihed,  as  also  from  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  real  symptoms  of  the  .malady  under  which  the  young  lady 
had  sufiered.  ^  Dr.  Cheyne  affords  the  only  exception  to  this 
professional  reserve.  In  a  letter,  containing  a  reply  to  some 
queries  addressed  to  him  by  the  lieverend  Robert  Daly^  he 
declares 

**  That  there  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  any  thing  miraculous  in  the 
chftDge  whii^h  took  place  in  Miss  Stuart's  health ;  and  that  her 
case  couldy  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  be  accounted  for. on  natural 
principles.'* 

All  our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  method  which  Prince 
Hehenlohe  adopted  for  extending  the  benefits  of  his  powerful 
mediation,  was  to  name  a  certain  day  and  hour  on  which  both 
himself  and  the  patient  who  looked  to  him  for  relief,  were  to 
perform  in  concert  certain  religious  exercises.  The  success 
which  attended  his  pious  labours  in  sundry  cases  of  inveterate 
disease,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  applicai- 
tioBs  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his 
plun  ;  and  instead  of  devoting  a  separate  service  to  each  par** 
ticular  claimant,  he  made  known  to  ail  the  sick  and  infirmi.in 
the  Catholic  world,  that  the  first  day  of  every  month  would  be 
set  apart  for  tlie  common  benefit  of  all  such  as  might  requite 
his  aid,  or  have  faith  enough  to  ask  it. 

Miss  Stuart,  the  religieuse  of  St  Joseph's,  among  the  many 
thousands  who  were  not  too  diffident  to  ask  a  miracle,  applied 
to  the  hoiy  prince  to  include  her  case  in  the  list  of  incurables; 
and' to  tise  his  interest  for  her  at  his  earliest  conyeaiency* 
The  jpfinoe  was  not  deaf  to  her  request.  He  answered -Uet^ 
teit6r  and  ftamed  the  day  and  bouf ;  remindiug 'herr  at*tM 
same  ti«ie,  of  the  difference  of  longitude  betweeiv  Bamber{{ 
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and  her  place  of  residence,  and  of  the.neoeasity  of  makiiigttbe 
proper  allowance  in  the  notation  of  the  nunnery  -clook.  Bjat 
accident  on  this  occasion  opposed  the  -effect  of  miracolous  in- 
terposition. The  letteir  was  detained  on  the  road,  and  the 
prince's  prayers  were  o^er  before  his  epistle  reached  the  con- 
vent at  Kaneias^h.  Of  coarse  she  derived  no  betiefit  from  his 
intercession.  The  application  was  immediately  renewed,  and 
the  promise  of  assistance  was  in  like  manner  repeated  :  wbilst, 
to  secure  all  parties  against  unforeseen  disappointmentp  ftill 
time  was  allowed  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  letter,  and  a 
choice  given  of  the  first  day  of  several  successive  months. 
August  was  fixed  upon  by  the  anxious  patient ;  and  in  the 
way  which  has  already  been  described  in  her  own  affidavit. 
Miss  Stuart  sought  relief  and  found  it. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  failure  of  the  prince's  interces8ioo$ 
when  employed  alone,  did  not  suggest  to  the  archbishop  and 
his' ghostly  ad vis^,  that  as  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 

Eatient  was  proved  to  be  quite  indispensable,  the  cure  most 
ave  had  some  connection  with  the  workings  of  her  own  mind* 
A  real  miracle  does  not  require  any  aid  from  the  disposition 
or  energy  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  performed.  The 
supernatural  cures  effected  by  our  Lord,  by  his  apostles,  and 
even  by  the  ancient  prophets,  were  in  most  cases  altogether 
independent,  not  only  of  co-operation,  but  even  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  cures  of  Prince  Hehenloe 
are,  in  this  respect,  altogether  different.  They  require  the 
vivid  glow  of  imagination  and  the  most  intense  working  of  the 
passions  ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  mind  is  moved  that  the 
body  is  cured. 

The  fact  now  mentioned  supplies  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
tational  explanation  of  all  the  prince's  miracles^  They  are 
effected  by  a  strong  excitement  of  the  mind  acting  on  the  fluids 
of  the  corporal  frame  ;  and  are  accordingly  almost  entirely 
confined  to  those  particular  ailments  which  arise  from  im- 
peded circulation,  in  individuals  of  sedentary  habits. 
-  .7^0  facilitate  comparison  between  the  Irish  miracles  and 
those,  which  are  said  to  have  beea  performed  at  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  Abb6  Paris,  we  have  studied  with  some  atten- 
tion the  principal  works  to  which  these  last  gave  rise  in  Fraucie, 
as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  a6  on  that  of  the  more  credu- 
lous Jaosenists.  The  book  of  Montgeron  on  this  subjject 
is  very  generally  known;  and  is  allowed,  on. all  hands,  to  coor 
tun.  the  ablest  defence  that  is  any  vidiererto  lie  found  of  that 
«et  of  opinions  which  claim  credibility  for  the  cures  operated 
at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  deacon.  He  very  wijsely  limits  4he 
authenticated  cases  to  eight  or  nine;  being  perfectly  awar^  that 
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of  tbe  Dimierolii  <Mlr€$s  ^vrliich  i^rere  trnmpetted  abroad  anicmg 
thiol  dewtees  of  th6  period,  many  were  imaginary,  and  not  a 
f6w  forced.  'iThere'iB  atiotber  pablication  on  the  same  side  of 
H^  ^€stio4&,  in  two  small  volumes,  which  sete  forth  indeed  a 
more  Miple  coHeotion  of  instances ;  bat  a  very  slight  exami-' 
DSttioD  is  soffioient  to  detect  in  them  all  much  ignorance  and 
deoeptton,  and  still  more  commonly,  snch  a  combination  of 
natural  agents  as  account  sufficiently  for  the  particular  residt. 
The  strictures  of  the  Jesctits  were  neither  less  numerous  not 
fess  able  than  the  pious  asseverations  of  their  opponents.  Tlio 
mie  party  were  believers,  and  the  other  determined  sceptics, 
90  regard  to  the  wonderful  cures  of  the  deacon  :  inquiry  was 
instituted :;  the  history  and  nature  of  the  several  diseases  were 
carefully  traced ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  world  became  id- 
Ibrmed,  credulity  was  diminished. 

•  'We  have  already  remarked,  that  almost  all  the  miraclios 
whieh  illustrated  the  memory  of  the  Abb# Paris,  took  place 
<m  the  bodies  of  individuals  who  laboured  under  that  very 
species  of  disease  in  which  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  produces  the  greatest  effect.  Rheumatism  and  all  the 
other  ailments  which  originate  in  obstruction  of  the  fluids, 
•Were  found,  in  many  instances,  to  give  way  to  the  powerful  ex- 
citement which  arises  from  strong  hope  and  fear.  Women  shut 
up  in  convents  for  many  years,  and  who  had  contracted  soaie 
of  those  bodily  weaknesses  which  are  peculiarly  incident  to  a 
monastic  life,  were  almost  sure  to  find  some  alleviation  of 
their  worst  symptoms,  from  their  journey  to  Paris,  in  the  first 
place,  and,  secondly,  from  the  brisk  exercise  in  the  open  air 
which  accompanied  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 
Nine  successive  days  did  they  wrestle  in  prayer  over  the  body 
of  the  Abb6.  The  beat  of  the  weather  and  the  violent  exer- 
tion '  of  nearly  all  the  corporeal  and  mental  powers,  threw 
them  into  excessive  perspirations,  attended  on  some  occksions 
with  a  convulsive  action  of  the  nerves.  Montgeron  informs 
us,  that  the  sweat  ran  from  the  patients  while  at  the  tomfa^ 
and  even  after  they  returned  home,  in  vast  quantities«^tl)e 
best  symptom  imagplnable,  in  a  rheumatic  or  dropsical,  or  even 
scrophulous  afiection.  He  further  assures  us,  so  violent  was 
the  excitement,  that  the  nerves  of  the  patients  were  actually 
seen  by  the  spectators  vibrating  under  the  skin,  and  even 
heard  to  crack,  from  the  extreme  intensity  of  the  inward 
amotion  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Such  exercises,  continued  a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  coiM 
not  fail  to  produce  a  dertain  efiect  on  the  constitution.  If 
one  h4n^aine;  or  term  of 'nine  days,  did  imt  suffice,  the  disei- 
fHibe  rninArepeAHeA  ;  and  many  of  thb  patients  continued  Hksir 
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altekidance  ui  tbe  toinb  of  the  blessed  deacon,  datjogp  i^|miod 
of  several  weeks.  That  a  number  of  cares  were  aocomplisliieid 
is  by  no  means  surprising ;  but  that  the  healthy  action  of  the 
diseased  organs  was  attributable  to  any  other  than  fitrictbr 
natural  oauses^  was  nevejp  imagined  by  any  one  who  possesised 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  human  frame.'^or .  who  was  not 
blinded  by  party  zeal  and  fanaticism. 

.  The  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  are  ail  of  the  same  de^ 
scriptiou — the  effect  of  strong  emotion  oh  a  weak  body.  Miss 
Stuart'^  case  in  particular  affords  a  striking  iliustratipn  of 
this  principle.  She  had  been  long  subject  to  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, which  deprived  her  From  time  to  time  of  the  use  of  l^er 
tongue  as  well  as  of  that  of  her  limbs.  And  it  is  well  known 
among  medical  men^  that  the  obstructions  in  which  that  dis- 
ease originates,  are  very  often  removed  by  a  suddeu  pr  power- 
ful rush  of  the  blood,  whether  occasioned  by  ffieni^ip  or  by 
mere  bodily  excitement.  A  palsy  has  been  cured  by  a  fever: 
»ad  the  increa&ed  rapidity  of  circulation  which  is  produced 
by  strong  hope,  or  violent  fear>  will  unquestionably  be  At* 
tended  with  the  same  effect. 

The  intense  workings  of  Miss  Stuart's  mind,  are  indeed 
but  faintly  described  in  her  affidavit ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  peruse  that  document  without  perceiving  tbe  most  unam^ 
biguous  tokens  of  her  deep  agitation.  After  the  solemn  and 
imposing  offices  of  religion  were  performed,  several  masses 
offered  up,  and  the  eucharist  received,  no  mystical  sensation 
of  muscle  or  nerve  denoted  the  approach  of  health.  Tbe 
limbs  were  still  powerless,  and  the  tongue  refused  its  ofGoe. 
In  despair,  therefore,  of  relief,  and  finding  that  the  interces* 
sions  of  the  holy  prince  were  ineffectual,  she  could  no  loujger 
doubt  tbat  she  was  doomed  to  be  cut  off  by  death. in  the  midst 
of  her  days.  She  was  in  tbe  act  of  resigning  herself  to  th^ 
will  of  God,  when  she  suddenly  perceived  that  she  had  strength 
to  utter  some  words.  In  the  excited  state  of  her  mind,  she 
naturally  chose  the  strongest  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
astonishment,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory !"  Her  '*  stagna- 
tions" and  obstructions  yielded  to  the  powerful  action  of  her 
soul.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  was  restored..  S^he  **  knelt 
erect"  in  her  bed  to  offer  up  her  thanksgiving  to  hediven ;  and 
soon  afterwards  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  the  c6nvent  to  join 
with  the  pious  sisters  of  St.  Joseph's  in  a  moi^e  public  ^(id 
formal  act  of  doxology. 

There  is  another  Irish  case,  that  namely  of  Miss  Mary  Halor, 
whi^lias  created  a  considerable  saisatioaia  the,  sister  king- 
dom.   The  disease  under  which  sh^  ba4  N^^^^u'^c^r  wa4<a 
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*f  stagDatmk'*  of  speech »  bronght  on  by  an  illness  into  whkili 
she  ud  ;fiiUen  in-  her  eleventh  year.  Dr.  Doyle,  the  titular 
bishop  of  )KiIdare  and  Leighlin,  represented  her  ease  to  the 
Most  Serene  and  Very  Reverend  Prince;  giving  the  history 
of  her  deprivation,  the  ill  sncoess  that  had  attended  aU  mb 
Ineans  emptoyedfor  the  re<;overy  of  her  articalatien,  addifigt 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  '*  organs  of  sense  contiaoed  per- 
feet.''  In  answer  to  the  bishop*^  letter,  Mr.  Sagelanbrock, 
who  appears  to  act  as  the  prince's  secretary,  inclosed  direo- 
tions,  written  in  the  French  language,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated as  follows : 

"  To  Miss  Lalor,  and  all  those  who  will  suiritually  unite  in 
prayer. — On  the  10th  of  June,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  will,  agreea^y 
to  your  request,  oflRer  my  praters  for  your  recovery.  Unite  wiin 
them  at  the  same  time,  after  having  confessed  and  received  the  holy 
communion,  your  own,  together  with  the  evangelical  fervour,  that 
full  and  entire  confidence  which  we  owe  to  our  Redeemer  Jesos 
Chrttt.  Excite  in  the  recesses  of  your  heart  the  divine  virtues  of 
due  contrition,  of  an  unbounded  confidence  that  you  will  be  keaftfi 
and  an  immovable  resolution  of  leading  an  exemplary  life  for  thd 
purpose  of  preserving  yourself  in  a  state  of  grace. — Accept  the 
assurance  of  my  consideration. — Hultenheim,  9th  May,  1823,  neat 
Bamberg.'' 

'*  Uis  most  Serene  Highness  recommends  some  devotion  in 
honour  of  the  most  holy  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  St.  John  Nepo- 
muscene.  Martin  Mechael,  a  truly  religious  man,  united  in  friend- 
ship with  the  prince  and  with  ipe,  will  join  Iiis  prayers  to  those  of 
his  Highness.  To  avoid  the  expense  of  postage,  I  shall  send  this 
letter  by  Holland.  This  instant  we  have  received  an  account  ff&m 
Verdelain,  diocese  of  BourdeauK,  in  France,  stating  with  the  ut- 
most joy  that  a  young  female  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech  for  fire 
years,  has  been  restored  to  it  in  the  church,  on  the  day  and  hour 
iqppointed,  namely,  the  Hth  of  March.  May  God  grant  increaiiB 
and  perseverance.  On  the  part  of  his  most  Serene  Highness  the 
Phnce. 

"  (Signed)  Jam£s  FobXEa." 

These  commuicatioos  having  reached  Dr.  Doyle  on  the 
1st  of  June,  he  immediately  made  known  the  substance  of  them 
to  Mr.  O'Connor,  rural  Dean  of  the  district  in  which  Miss 
Lalbr  resided.  The  10th  of  June  was  the  day  appointed  by 
the  Prince  for  the  benefit  of  that  young  lady  :  and  accordingly 
on  the  lltb.of  the  same  month,  Mr.  O'Connor  writes  to  his 
bishop  as  follows,  relative  to  the  efiects  of  their  joint  de- 
votions. 

*'  At  twelve  niiAUUiS' before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  die 
10th»  my  tmocoadJMlom  with  myself  began  mass  at  the  hour  ap* 
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fointed..  I  ofTered  thq  holy  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
besought  the;L*ord  to  oveirlook  my  own  un worthiness,  an'd  regard 
only  Jesus  Christy  the  great  H?gh  Priest  and  Victim,  who  offerS; 
himself  in  the  mass  to  the  eternal  Father,  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  I  implored  the  Mother  of  God,  of  all  the  Angels  and  Saints, 
and  particularly  of  St.  John  Nepdniascene.  I  administered  the  sap 
erament  to  the  young  lady  at  the  usual  time,  when  instantly  she 
heard  as  it  were  a  voice  distinctly  saying  to  her  *  Mart  you  a  re 
VTEbL.  ;*  when  she  exclaimed  ;  O  Lord,  am  I  ?'  and  overwhelmed 
with  devotion  fell  prostrate  on  her  face/' 

Miss  Lalor  being  thus  restored  to  the  use  of  speech,  Dr. 
Doyle  forthwith  published  to  his  weli-beloved  the  catholic 
<}|ergy  and  people  of  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  a  Pastoral  Ad- 
df  ess,  dated  the  22d  of  Jane,  announcing  the  cure,  and  aocom* 
panied  with  a  minute  statement  of  the  facts  attending  it,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  rural  Dean  O'Connor.  Among  other  par- 
ttoulars  it  is  mentioned,  that 

"  Medical  aid  was  tried  by  Dr.  Ferris,  of  Athy,  and  Surgeon 
Smith,  of  Mountrath,  but  without  effect.'  The  latter  gentleman,  as 
a  similar  case  never  occured  in  the  Course  of  his  practice,  resolved 
to  have  it  submitted  to  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Dublin, 
eight  of  whom  were  consulted  by  him,  and  the  result  was  that  no 
dopes  could  be  entertained  of  her  recovery.  This  decision  was  im- 
parted by  Dr.  Smith  to  her  father,  apart  from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lalor ; 
all  which  circumstances  the  Doctor  recollected  on  the  l4th  instant, 
when  he  saw  Miss  Lalor,  heard  her  speak,  and  declared  the  cure  to 
be  miraculous.'* 

'  There  is  great  appearance  of  dishonesty  in  the  whole  of  this 
transaction.  In  the  first  place,  how  could  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  a 
statement  of  facts  drawn  up  on  the  11th  of  June,  have  it  in  his 
i  power  to  give  an  account  of  Dr.  Smith's  recollections  and 
f^clarations  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  14th  ?  The  do- 
cument must  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  when  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Doyle.  It  is,  however,  niuch  more  material  to 
mention  in  the  second  place  that  no  sooner  did  Dr.  Smith  see 
the  statements  now  alluded  to,  in  the  public  prints,  than  he 
publibbed,  under  the  signature  of.  a  respectable  Inhabitant  of 
Mountrath,  ajlat  and  unequivocal  denial  of  the  whole  repre- 
sentation, in  so  far  as  it  concerned  himself ;  solemnly  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  fabrication,  entirely  at  variance  with  truth, 
Mr.  O'Connor,  however,  still  persisted  in  asserting  that  a  mi- 
racle had  been  performed,  and  publickly  announced  his  rea- 
diness to  come  forward:  on  the  26lh  of  July  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  affidavits  as  would  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
Annoved  by  this  pertinacity.   Dr.  Smith  thought  it  expedient 

'  tr 
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to.  traBSimt  to  the  Dablin  Erening  Post,  tbe  p^per  in  iwhioh 
Mr.  O'Connor's  letter  had  appeared,  the  following  commam* 
eation,  accompanied  with  an  affidavit 

"Sir, 
' ,  **  Having  seen  in  jour  paper  of  yesterday  a  paragraph  stating 
^t»  pn  Saturday  next  you  would  publish  a  series  of  documents^ 
^thenticatijQg  beyond  doubt  or  denial  the  cure  performed  on  Misa 

J^^or  of  Kossl^elton,  and  having  been  furnished  with  copies  of  affi* 
avits  upon  that  subject  by  Mr.  Scott^  before  whom  they  were  taken» 
I  now  feel  myself  imperatively  called  upon,  however  reluctant  I  am 
to  be  dragged  before  the  public  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  make  the 
antiexed  affidavit.  Nor  can  I  avoid  observing  that  I  feel  the  Rev. 
Mr.  (XConnor's  conduct  towards  me,  as  a  professional  man,  unkind 
ai^d  unjustifiable.  As  to  the  Laiors^  they  are  vot  in  that  situation  of 
lifefw  me  to  express  my  feelings  of  them  ;  nor  shall  I  hereafter  reply 
to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  that  transaction. 

*'  I  have  the  honour,  Sec.  &c. 

James  Smith." 

Tbe  object  of  the  aiiBdavit,  here  alluded  to,  was  solely  to 
^test  the  truth  and  anthenticity  of  the  letter  signed  a  '^  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  Mountrath  ;''  and  which,  as  we  hav0 
already  stated,  contained  a  direct  and  undisguised  denial  of 
Mr.  O'Connor's  representation,  and  of  Dr.  Doyle's  inferences^ 
so  far  as  these  respected  the  professional  opinions  of  ^r. 
Smith.     He  denies, 

"  That  he  has  any  recollection  whatever  of  his  having  voluh^ 
peered  to  obtain  the  advice  or  opinion  of  any  physician,  and  if  depo- 
nent thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  he  feels  con^dent  that  he  would 
have  proposed  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Ferris,  who  had  previously 
^en  the  child,  and  who  was  so  near/' 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  that  if  eight  Dnbii^, 
pbjsicians  were  consulted  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
pleased  to  assert,  in  his  statement  of  facts,  as  the  ground  of 
the  opinion  **  that  no  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  her  (Misj( 
lAlor's)  recovery,''  the  question  of  veracity  might  have  been 
instantly  set  at  rest,  by  obtaining  the  affidavits  of  two  or  three 
of  those  physicians.  This  ready  expedient,  however,  ap« 
pears  not  to  have  suggested  itself  either  to  the  Bishop  or  his 
Baral  Dean ;  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  diflScult  not  to  par- 
tic^>ate  in  the  suspicion  entertained  by  our  author,  that  there 
was  in  the  whole  of  this  singular  transaction  more  of  zeal  than 
of  honesty,  on  the  part  of  the  churchmen,  principally  con- 
cerned in  it. 

.  In  short,  the  more  attentively  we  examine  into  the  circnm* 
stances  which  accompanied  the  miracles  of  Hohenloe  in  Ire- 
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laiid^  th#  mote  severely  is  our  cftndoof  piiito  the  ti§ftt  "Wb 
are»  it  is  true,  eittmmely  unwillisg  to  i&yigint  that  the  WkM: 
Reverend  Dr.  Murray  could  stoop  to  sock  a  paltry  pieee  of 
deoeit  as  Mr.  Fmlayson  flatly  charges  hita  with;  aad  yet 
there  is.  on  tiie  face  of  the  whole  proceeding  at  the  eonvent 
of  St.  Joseph^  a  hind  of  presamptive  evidence^  which  appears  * 
te  jastiiy  some  of  the  most  anrafonrable  coaclasiotis  at  which 
this  latter  gentleman  arrives.  For  example,  we  are  compelled 
to  infer  from  the  several  statements  of  the  Archbishop,  either 
thot  he  did  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  reports  whidi 
bad  reached  him  in  regard  to  the  Frince'd  miracles ;  or  that 
he  must  have  kaown>  before  the  3d  of  Aagust^  that  prepmi*' 
tions  ware  going  on  among  the  nnns  of  Ranelagh  fo^  olr* 
taiaing  a  share  of  the  b«Jy  man's  blessi^ftg.  lliere  is  a  sbatfe 
of  suspicions  concealment  thrown  over  the  history  of  Misk 
StnarCs  case  which  prevents  us  from  discotering  not  only  wii6 
were  the  persons  with  whom  the  application  to  Bamberg 
originated »  but  also  the  purport  and  date  of  the  correspon* 
deuce  which  must  have  passed  between  that  city  and  DunUnpi : 
previous  to  the  oocnrrenoe  of  the  miracle.  The  details  wit^ 
which  the  Romish  Prelate  supplies  the  curiosiW  of  the  worl(| 
are  confined  to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  Mrade^ 
and  give  us  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  pmod^  or  by 
what  agents  the  intercession  of  Hohenloe  was  first  solicited. 
On  the  contrary,  his  object  seems  to  be  to  impress  upon  the 
pubKc  that  he  realty  knew  nothing  of  the  tnatte)rtill  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  miracle  comuianded  his  official  interference^, 
and  rendered  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make  known  the  works  ^ 
of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Finlayson  presents  gcod  reason  for  believing  that  the 
correspondence  vnth  Bamberg  must  have  begun  as  early  as^ 
the  month  of  January :  and  in  the  reported  symptoms  of  Slisa- 
Stuart*s  illnesst  be  perceives^  he  thiuKS,  a  regnlaf  and  studied! 
Meparatton  for  the  grand  result  of  the  1st  of,  AugasU  Slie' 
aecame  gradually  worse  and  worse :  her  speech  forsook  her^ 
aind  her  stagnations  recurred  more  ft'equentiy.  Medical  men 
were  called  to  see  her;  but  theiif  visits  wete  just  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  certify  that  they  found  her  in  ill  health ;  not 
to  concert  measures  for  effecting  a  cure.  It  occasions^  in-' 
deed>  no  small  suirjprise  that,  during  about  five  weeks  pre^ 
vious  to  the  first  of  August,  when  Miss  Stuart  was  in  the 

Greatest  extremity,  lying  helpless  and  speechless  in  the  ioi* 
iate  prospect^of  death,  we  do  not  find,  either  from  the  depo^tr^ 
tions  or  certifiti^s^  that  any  medical|^tleman  was  in  regular 
atteodanee.  Dr.  MiHii  appears  to  be  the  only  jpliyeiciiflft  Who 
oould  be  said  to  he  even  the  occmi^Hat  aftendMl^f  that  ludv/ 

u2 
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Dift  Cbioyne  had  seen  her  only  once,  oh  tbec17th  of  June,  in 
ooQ^qltation  with  Pr.  Mills;  and  Mr.  M^Namara,  previont. 
t^  the  31st  of  JiUy»  had  only  seen  her  in  consultation  withi 
Dr.  Mills  about  two  vears  hefofel  Yet  Dr.  Mills  sees  her) 
not  from  June,  it  is  presumed  the  I7th,  till  about  the  middle* 
of  July ;  and  afterwards  not  till  the  31st,  when  she  replied  as  > 
9|ie  had  done  on  the  former  visit,  only  by  signs.  Now,  sajg^^ 
Mr.  Finlayson,       . 

*•  Why  did  the  pious  sisters  on  this  very  eve,  and  in  the  con- ' 
tinoal  apprehension  of  Miss  Stuart's  immediate  dissolution,  not  have . 
rf  course  to  all  the  aid  which  medical  skill  could  afford  I  Was  it ' 
betpause  all*  human  means  had  long  foiled,  and  because  they  dis-  i 
paired  of  obtaining  any  relief?  It  is  precisely  in  such  circumstances: 
that  dear  fnends  and  relatives  cling  to  the  very  last  to  all  the  t^\ 
sources  of  the  healing  art.  Well,  did  we  not  call  in  Pr.  MiUs  oi^  > 
the  Slst  July;  and  Mr.  M'Namara,  the  surgeon,  on  the  dlst;oif; 
July;  and  Mir.  Madden,  the  apothecary  on  the  31st  of  Julv ^^ 
Pshaw !  You  called  them  in !  —To  be  sure  you  did :  and  who  ^ 
does  not  see,  with  half  a  glance,  for  what  purpose  you  called , 
them  in  ?  You  perverse  man,  do  you  suspect  the  purity  of  our 
intentions?  Suspect  it!" — '*  When  the  determination  is  once- 
fbrmed  to  remain  under  a  dumb  palsy  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
it  will  give  no  surprise  that  the  remedies  prescribed  by  a  physician ' 
fail' of  success." 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  suspicious  that  no  medical  aid , 
shonid  have  been  called,  except  on  one  solitairy  occasion,  from, 
the  17th  of  June  to  the  31st  of  Jnlv  :  and  moreover  that'  on; 
the  latter  day,  the  eve  of  the  expected  miracle,  no  fewer  than^ 
thfee    practitioners    should-  have   been    summoned.      Miss, 
Stuart  deposes  **  that  on  the  27th  day  of  June  she  lost  all 
faculty  of  speech,  which  could  not  be.  restored  by  the  most  ^ 
powerful  remedies  that  were  applied."      "  Now,"  as   Mr. 
jRnlayson  observes,  ''we  hear  of  no  medical  visit  from  the 
17th  of  June  till  about  the  middle  of  July,"  when  Dr.  Millsj 
was  informed,  "  that  she  had  not  spoken  for  three  weeks.''^ 
When  he  was  called  again  on  the  31st,  she  replied  to  his* 
questions  by  signs,  but  he  says  not  one  word  of  the  appli-. 
cation  of  the   **  most  powerful  remedies/-  nor  indeed  of  any 
remedies  at  all.  .^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  |;ho  studied  obscurity  in, 
which  all  the  preliminary  arrang'ments  are  involved,  excites 
a  very  reasonable  suspicion  as  to  the  candour  of  the  principal 
agents,  by' whose  ministryj  or  rather  under  whose  auspices; 
the  miraculous  cure  was  performed.    The  lady  deposes  that 

.  *'  She  attributes  her  iostantaoeons  recovery  to.  the  sjupematural 
interference  of  the  Divine  power,  through  the  intercession  of  Pripocij 


>-- 


Pf%nc9  B[o/m$Uab»s 

'HohfcnliDt;  ihiit  hating  uaiieittiHki  /  tbe'Piinct  had  apj^omM 
ilhe.  fine  daj  of  Avguity  iattant^^  at  a  day  on  which  ail!  those  irim 
!^riihod  to  Apply  to  the  Almighty  for  vreliof,  should  join  him  in 
.prayei:,  &€/'    ;  •      ; 

'  Now,  rejoins  Mr.  Finlayson;  when  did  Mi98  Staart  dndei^ 
stand  that  the  Prince  had  appointed  the  first  day  of  Aagdttt 
for  this  purpose  ?  '  . 

'*  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  this  question  to  herself  persoiir 
ally — How  came  you  to  knoto  dfrrinceHohenldhe*s  intentions  9  Sba 
made  no  reply  to  the  question ;  the  power  of  articulation  was  .lost 
for  a  time ;  but  one  of  the  sisters  \^ho  was  sitting  opposite,  sal^ 
that  a  lady,  whom  she  named/  had  called  at  the  conrent  Bomt 
weeks  ago^  and  informed  them  concerning  the  prince.  HaWn^ 
iBaid  so  she  looked  at  the  sisters  opposite,  who  immediately  corro^ 
i>brated  the  communication.  Though  the  ladies  were  exceedingly^ 
frank,  I  felt  not  at  liberty  so  much  to  put  questions  as  to  listen  to 
their  spontaneous  conversation.'*  .    .o 

^ei  mystery  here  alluded  to  is  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  i^ 
subject  of  serious  suspicion.  It  may  however  be  altogethef 
accidental :  and  it  will  at  all  events  be  granted  by  the  mQSt 
sceptical,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  cure  are  quite  inde*^ 
pendent  of.  the  measures  of  mere  convenience  and  arrange* 
ment  by  which  it  was  preceded.  But,  after  all,  it  does  not 
appear. that  the  cure  was  by  any  means  complete  in  the  single 
instance  of  Miss  Stuart :  and  it  is  moreover  perfectly  clear, 
that  of  all  the  sick  and  infirm  at  that  period  in  C&tholio 
Ireland  she  was  the  only  person  who  derived  the  smallest 
benefit  from  the  pious  humanity  of  Prince  Hbhenloe^  In  tlm 
first  place  we  maintain,  that  the  recovery  of  the  lady  was  fav 
from  being  such  as  would  justify  the  supposition  tliat  supers 
natural  power  had  been  employed  for  her  relief.  The  medi* 
cal  gentlemen  who  were  assembled  at  the  convent  on  the  4thf 
of  August  inform  us,  that  on  the  day  just  specified, 

**  Her  pulse  was  120 ;  and  Uiat  of  four  issues  which  had  lon|j^ 
l^en  established,  three  might  be  considered  as  healed,  being  with- 
out dressings,  namely,  that  in  the  crown  of  the  head  and  those  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck ;  but  that  the  issue  in  the  left  arm  was  open 
and  freely  discharging,  having  made  no  progress  in  healing.  Oi^ 
ifriday,  the  1st  of  August,  the  peas^  we  understand,  were  removed 
from  si\  the  issues."  ^ 

A  pulse  at  120^  and  an  issue  in  full  discharge,  are  but 
sorry  tokens  of  a  miraculous  cure !     Those  who  in  the  apot«^ 

r  _  _  _  ■■■>... 

*  <*.  One  of  my  frieadi  who  accpnipanicd  me  to  the  convent  says  that,  to  the 
bett  of  his  recQilectton,  the  tady  was  snid  to  be  a  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  tliat  she 
Uved  in  Smitlifilfld." 


kim  Hm^  #eM  risitiiA  mlh  tuck  ^  dmtte  bleswg  itfaf^ 
t^naflb  whole  •fwy  wliit/'  The  aMMi  whe  Iwdl  bwm  Iam»  anA 
irbO'Wm  oarried  daify  to  the  gtt|i»  of  the  tempK  >■  desotilMd 
as  leaping  and  dancing  and  praising  God  as  sooit  .at  Hit 
TQIDQ  oC  St  P^ter  prooojo^c^ed  bim  cared.  Bat  Miss  Staart, 
m  tb«  %ii:tb  4«ur  after  her  restoration  to  health,  iaformed 
Doctors  Mills,  Cbey ncj  and  M^Namara, ''  that  she  bad  not  yet 
walked  Iq  the  grounds  of  the  Convent^  omfij  to  a  degree  of 
iiO($tfi$te$i  (n  her  Kfnh8^*  of  whieb,  these  gentlemen  obser^, 
^iik§  appeared  to  as  to  have  the  free  nse*^'  And  yet,  ^i« 
jfW^^l  and  incipient  amendmentj  in  the  solitary  case  of  a 
^IfterioQil  patient,  is  the  only  froit  of  the  Prince's  interces«> 
mim  nmong  five  w  six  mUions  pf  Irish  Catholics !  No  qithar 
iskw  h^^  signatiaf  d  the  memorable,  first  ^f  Aagast*  No  qomk 
ym^  besides  that  0S  SiU  Joaepb  was  made  the  soene  of  Siyim 
iMtarpdsitiQB.  Tfa«  ohnrch  was  edified  bnt  with  one  exaBi|da 
of  that  faith  which  saccessfiilly  OTokes  the  spirit  of  healing) 
and  gives  efficacy  to  the  fervent  prayer  of  a  holy  prince. 
Qm  instance,  however,  was  enough  for  ihe  purpose :  one 
niir^lQ^  even  in  tbese  unbelieving  and*  degenerate  days».  wni 
esteemed  sufficient  **  to  prove  that  the  Roman  CatbnUQ 
Qnnrqh  is  the  pnljf  trw  Churob  QfGodT 

The  most  Reverend  Dr.  Murray  has*  indeedi  no  doubt 
whatever  that  tUis  recovery  of  articulation  in  a  femiale  tongue« 
wn^  thci  e:^ct  of  on  immediate  interposition  of  Almi^ty 
pnwer. 

<<  8li)l/^  says  he,  *^  aware  of  the  grtat  resaonsftility  whldi  we 
riioulil  incur  by  pledging  ourselves  to  you»  beloved  brelhra^  aad 
ia  the  weiid,  for  tke  exislenQe  of  a  fact  so  txvif  wanderM»  wa 
psMsad  before  we  would  gbe  pnWe  mteranca  ta  oar  private  asor* 
vi<s^ea  on  so  impertaati  a  subject.  We  returaed  te  the  cquvsiqii 
f^r  an  iatervsl  of  several  days;  we  sut^jected  aU  the  circgom** 
stances  of  this  e^traordioair  case  to  a  near  and  rigid  enqprj)  wa 
collected  iuformation  on  tne  spot  from  every  source  witbin  eor 
MMcb ;  we  weighed  it  In  the  presence  of  the  God  of  ^ruth ;  we 
oaRed  in  to  our  aid  the  wisdom  aud  ImeQigenee  of  our  reverend 
brethren,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  cityi  and  we  have  die 
consolation  of  knowing  that  our  Judgment  ts  supported  by  Aeir 
Vnanimous  opinion^  when  we  declare,  as  we  hereby  do  declare,  on 
What  appears  to  os  most  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  cure 
which  was  effected  on  the  person  of  the  said  Mary  Stuart  on  the 
Isfc  of  August  imlsnt,^  is  the  ^jM  ffa  4tuper9atur(d  (^gmy  i  an 

ajlbel  wUcb  we  cannot,  (nentemplate  without  feeling  in  aur  immD^ 
soul  an  kresistihk  conxisAioik  that  this  ii  the^nger  ^  God'* 

*r^e  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  this  declaration  are  truly 
femarkable  in  (he  nineteenth  «*centurv ;  when  the  natnn  of. 
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Um  hiun«ft  frame^and  the  power  of  imagioation  are  »o  maeli 
better  imdenitood  than  they. were  two  hundred  yemra  w^. 
Prince  Hirfienloke  appears  to  be  aprofounderman  than  Dr. 
Murray.  In  his  earnest  exhortation  to  his  female  applicants 
to  ex.cite  in  the  recesses  of  their  hearts  the  most  unbounded  twflh 
fid0w»  that  they  will  be  heard;  he  displays  his  acquaintance 
with  the  true  and  proximate  cause  of  his  success.  Heknowft 
well  that  the  solemn  preparation  of  a  sacramental  confession; 
the  reeeiring  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  assurance  that  a  thoil«^ 
sand  masses  and  ten  thousand  prayers  are  offered  up  at  the 
same  moment  for  their  recovery,  cannot  fail  to  make  such  mk 
impression  on  the  imagination  as  will, '  in  all  probality,  prbt- 
duoe  a  salutary  change  on  the  morbid  habits  of  their, bouies^ 
He  may  fail,  indeed,  in  a  thousand  cases ;  but  the  chancel 
are  eottsiderably  in  bis  fayour  that,  among  the  innumerabte 
diseases  of  the  mind  and  body  which  assail  the  slothful  in^ 
nates  of  a  convent^  the  whims,  and  "  stagnations,"  of  an  ex^ 
tensive  sisterhood,  and  the  ignorant  or  credulous  or  fanatici^ 
Or  fraudulent  acquiescence  of  the  clergy,  he  wiU  achieVe 
something  to  decorate  his  name  with  the  reputation  for  whic( 
be  sighs  as  a  reverend  and  holy  prince. 

Without  reverting  again  to  the  miracles  of  the  Abb6  Pariif^ 
all  of  which  were  either  fictions  or  the  mere  result  of  imagi- 
nation, air^  and  exercise,  we  might  appeal  to  the  experience 
even,  of  the  least  informed  of  our  readers  in  support  of  the 
£eict,  that  diseases  are,  every  day,  brought  on  and  cured  by  the 
excited  action  of  the  mind  on  the  nerves  and  fluids.  We 
have  been  told  that  there  is  in  some  part  of  Argyleshire,  an 
ancient  well  dedicated  to  St.  Finnan,  the  waters  of  which^  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  sainfs  death,  are  supposed  to  pos^ej^ 
an  extraordinary  power  of  healing.  Every  year,  some  band 
of  sickly  pilgrims  repair  to  the  consecrated  spring,  in  the 
hope  of  leaving  behind  them  their  indigestions,  obstructioni, 
scurvies,  scbrophulas,  and  epilepsies :  and  after  certain  rites 
aire  performed,  a  portion  of  scripture  read,  and  prayers  jira- 
aounced,  the  patients  are  dipped  in  the  pure  element,  recom«> 
mended  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  intercessions  of  his  ser- 
vant Finnan ;  and  every  year,  two  or  three  individuals  re- 
turn home  completely  cured.  The  wholesome  exercise  and 
eihange  of  air  which  attend  the  joamey  into  the  land  of 
mountains ;  the  exertion  of  mind  and  body  whilst  they  iitb 
there;  and  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  health  as  othefb 
have  been  before  them,  are  circumstances  which  operiE^ffe 
^s-tonisfaingly  in  favour  of  the  invalids,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Cakedonianv  confessor's  medical  reputation.  The .  Presby te- 
riaBiniitisters  b>ok  on,  and  tearn  i -they  understand  the  pr«^ 
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cef^  perfectly ;  and  when  tbey  find  that  a  rheumaUe  or  epi<* 
^m>tic  patient  has  got  rid  of  her  complaints  by  a  trip  into  the 
Bighiands,  they  extol  the,  effects  of  exercise,  of  faith,  and  of 
|iope»  They  are  not  so  foolish  as  Dr.  Murray  of  Dublin^ 
.irho  could  not  hear  that  a  woman  had  resumed  the  use  of  her 
.tongae  withoqt  filling  Ireland  with  the  announcement  of  a 
iniracle!  Could  Hohealohe  set  a  leg,  or  reduce  a  fracture, 
or  restore  an  eye,  there,  would  be  some  room  for  boasting: 
but  merely  to  wiud  up  Ihe  maobinery  of  a  female  tongue, 
.which  sollenness  or  fanaticism  bad  subjected  to  a  temporary 
/silence,  is  really  no  miracle  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions* 
.  We  know  not  that  a  more  valuable  contribution  could  be 

• 

to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  a  medical  work,  set* 
.ting  forth,  by  means  of  well  chosen  examples,  the  effect  of 
strong  emotion  on  the  generation  and  cure  of  diseases.  A 
jungular  illustration  of  this  principle  once  fell  out  under  our 
own  observation.  A  lady,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  had 
been  long  afflicted  with  rheumatism  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
acute  description.  She  was  unable  to  move  either  hand  to 
her  head,  and  her  fingers  were  rigid  and  motionless.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  could  move  from  her  chair 
.to  her  bed.  In  these  circumstances  a  favourite  child  was 
.taken  suddenly  ill ;  and  so  alarming  were  the  symptoms  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  physician  informed  her  that 
there  was  not  the  most  distant,  hope  of  recovery.  The 
jDiother  yras  struck  as  with  a  thunder-bolt.  She  threw  herself 
^on  her  knees  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feel* 
jngs  in  most  impassioned  prayer.  The  child  died,  but  the 
parent  was  cured.  She  rose  from  the  bed-side  with  a  free 
and  elastic  motion  ;  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs ;  and  en- 
joyed for  some  years  a  comparatively  good  state  of  health. 
The  disorder,  it  is  true,  has  again  in  some  measure  recurred : 
bat  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  relief  which  she 
.experienced  on  the  occasion  now  described,  was  at  least  as 
much  a  miracle  as  the  partial  recovery  of  Miss  Stuart  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Joseph  at  Dublin. 

We  could  mention  many  other  instances  in  which  gouty 
and  rheumatic  affections  have  been  counteracted  or  removed 
by  the  influence  of  strong  feeling.  But  such  minuteness  is 
by  no  means  necessary,  as  there  are  books  within  the  reach  of 
every  competent  reader  which  will  remove  from  his  mind 
every  trace  of  doubt  in  regard  to  this  important  law  of  onr 
nature.  In  the  **  Observationes  Fhysico-Medicae*'  of  Pechlin, 
as  quoted  bj  the  author  of  the  Criterion,  we  meet  with  a 
great  variety  of  cures  effected  in  this  manner.     He  states 
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that  fevers,  agues,. goats,  and  other  similat  cdnplaibtsiliaye 
been  removed  by  exciting  terror  or  surprize  .in  the  mrnd^mf 
the  patients  :. and  vi^hat.is  still  more  extraordinaryi  he  meif- 
tions.  the  case:  of  a  physician  at  Hamburgh  ;who  was  cured  dt 
a  rupture  by  the  same  cause.  Two  cases  of  gout  and  of  n 
inveterate  ague  and  jaundice  he  describes  as .  having  failed 
under,  his.  own  personal  knowledge  ;  and  adds,  that  health  was 
restored  in  both  instances  (after  every  usual  remedy  had  beep 
tried  in  vain,)  by  the  joy  that  was  felt  on  hearing  good  newt. 
So  great,  indeed,  does  he  regard  the  power^of  the  mind  in  d^ 
termining  the.  operation  and  efficacy  of  medicines,  tbg^  it  wf  M 
not  only  diminish  or  increase  their  usual  effects,  but  eVm 
xhange  their  operation  so  entirely  as  to. make  them  produce 
results  directly  the  reverse  of  what  they  would  natnraUy  have 
4lone  ;  communicating  a  healing  quality;  to  the  mostJnadb* 
quate  means,  even  to  a:  bread  pill  disguised  as  .a  medicine, 
and  swallowed  with  sufficient  confidence  in  the  skill  of  him 
who  administers  it. 

Fienus,  in  his  book  *^  De  Viribus  Imaginaiiohis"  brings 
forward  a  great  number  of  cases  to  prove  the  wonderfol 
.effects  produced  by  strong  desire  and  implicit  confidence. 
The  medicine  exhibited  is  comparatively  a  trifle ;  the  power 
of  healing  is  lodged  in  the  mind  of  the  patient;  the  sanative 
virtue  is. derived,  in  most  instances,  from  the  views'and  feel^ 
ings  of  the.  invalid.  DK  Mead,  in  his  well  known  workeik^ 
titled  ''  Medica  Sacra,"  and  Malbranche  in  bis  "  Recherche 
.de  la  Verity,"  have  made  great  additions  to  the  facts  of  this 
description;  narrating  such  a  variety  of  wonderful  cures,  and 
not  less  wonderful  diseases,  occasioned  by  mental  excitement^ 
j&s  completely  throws  into  the  shade  all  the  miracles  of  the 
most  revered  and  holy  Prince  of  Bamberg.  . 

It  is  amazing  that  Ireland  is  the  only  place  where  such 
things  are  unknown  ;  and  that  learned  prelates  should  expose 
their  ignorance,  their  credulity,  or  their  fanaticism,  by  as* 
cribing  to  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of  Divine 
power  one  of  the  most  common  facts  of  medical  history.  If 
their  conduct  in  this  matter  has  any  other  source  than  mere 
ignorance*  and  if  the  motives  for  their  activity  are  not  strictly 
identifiable  with  pious  zeal  and  the  love  of  truth,  we  have  to 
assure  them  that  the  object  for  which  they  have  consented  to 
sacrifice  so  much,  will  not  ultimately  be  attained.  Instead  of 
establishing  their  fa  von  rite  position,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  the  only  true  Church  of  6odf,  they. will  afibrd  a 
new  occasion  to  those  who  have  at  all  times  been  sufficiently 
disposed  to  charge  that  communion  with  '' lyipg- wonders, 
and  themysteries  of  iniquity. 


\ 


'.  lilm  **  Latter  to  Francis  Je&ry^  Esq/'  b  a  elever  mai 
Mttor  iiii|M»iDg  production*  It  is  obvtomly  tke  work  of 
^fioBMlii,  Gtttbolioy  wko  comes  forth  preparcMl  to  meet  the 
A^mwer  in  the  general  field  of  oontroTorsy  in  r^ard  to  the 
«ontiiiaane»of  aumcles  in  the  Christian  church;  and  to  argue 
thu  partUHifatr  case  of  Hohenlohe*s  cures  on  ihe  broad  firini- 
ioiples. of  Scriptural  promise  and  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The 
.^pneittoft  vUdi  is  here  placed  at  issue  respects,  we  may  ok- 
jerye»  that  intrioate  suLgect  of  enquiry  which  occupied  so 
oiprofitably  the  genius  of  Middleton,  and  the  learning  of 
Dodwell.  The  disputes  oF  Protestants  on  a  topic  so  extremely 
interesting  afford  to  the  Romanist  the  materials  of  a  real 
tridmph :  and  as  almost  all  writers  admit  that  sopematural 
pollers  were,  continued  in  the  church  for  seteral  centuries 
after  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  certainJy  by  no  means  imperii^ 
must  to  ask,  at  what  period  they  ceased  to  be. enjoyed,  and 
whht  was  the  diange  of  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  world,  which  rendered  unnecessary  a  means  of  con^ 
version  so  likdy  to  prove  effectual,  and  an  e?idence  for  the 
dUviae  origin  of  our  fady  faiths  so  well  fitted  to  put  to  silence 
the  tongues  of  gainsayers.  The  pamphlet  now  before  us  is, 
wo  repeat,  aUy  and  plausibly  written  :  and  although  it  fails  to 
establish  any  particular  case  of  miraculous  interposition,  U 
goes  for  to  remove  the  common  objections,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  common  impression  against  the  probability  of  its  ocourw 
rence.  Whilst  Mr.  Finlayson  endeavours  to  make  out  that, 
certain  individuals  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  have  been  engaged  in  a  plot,  in  order  to  impose 
ttpon  mankind  the  belief  of  a  false  miracle,  the  author  of  the 
'*  Letter'^  employs  his  talents  in  the  more  pleasant  task  of 
convincing  the  religious  world  that  such  events  »re  still  to 
he  expected,  even  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  church ;  and 
consequently^  thai  it  savours  of  an  impious  scepticism  to  be 
slow  in  admitting  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  revealed 
to  as* 

*■■"■  "    ■■  ■ "  •' '  ""  ■  - 

Art.  IX»  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery.  By  Henry 
Earle^  FJR*S.  Assistant  Sturgeon  to  St.  JBatMomew's 
Hospitalf  and  Sturgeon  to  the  Foundling.  8vo.  230  pp. 
Ss.6d.    Underwood,    1823. 

Art.  X«  Observations  on  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Thigh^Bone,  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Work  on  JDis^ 
locations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints.  By  Sir  Asthy 
Cooper f  Bl^t.  FrR'iSp  Surgeon  tp^the  King^  3fc.  fto« 
4to.    54  pp.    2/.  2s.    Longman  &Cp.    1833  ; 


AiiT.  XL     Remaflh;  5y  tM  Author^  on  Sir  Afthji  thc^ 
Hvph  to  Ms  Critical  ObiervdtiqiM  on  Jtfacture  p^  _ 
Netkaf  the  P^imur,  dsc.bit.     8vo.     8  pp.     TJnderwooi 
1824. 

It  lias  occasiokiall;  been  fatsintiated  by  tb<9  enetnies  of  ottr 
fSame,  that  I'he  Bfitisfa  Critic  is  over  fond  of  eontroversj, 
Tbis  19  so  far  from  being  the  casOi  that  we  do  oor  best  to 
keep  entirely  ontof  itsseaactire  vortesc.  We  have,  at  least^ 
twenty  unnoticed  controvefsiei^  at  this  hoar  in  our  cabinet ; 
wfaose"^  parents  and  children,  and  varions  other  relatives  cease 
not  to  remind  ns  that  their  writiags  are  before  the  world,  aoA 
tibat  the  indi^ment  of  the  literary  pnblie  is  retarded  by  onr  in- 
ercnseable  silence.  In  spite  of  these  flattering  solicitations, 
we  continue  obstinately  mute,  and  refuse  to  say  a  word  more 
upon  the  subjects  by  which  Christendom  is  divided.  We 
bave  allowed  the  Plymouth  Antinoraians  to  run  their  course 
unmolested.  We  have  had  no  hand  in  the  chastisement 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Hawker.  We  have  patched  up  a  truce 
with  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  have  not  replied  to  Mr.  Irviog^s 
remarks  upon  his  *♦  unregenerate  reviewers  ♦.•*  We  have  left 
Dr.  Henderson  to  tetl  how  the  Bible  Society  has  turn^ 
Mahometan-^and  published  the  Koran  in  the  garb  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  we  shall  be  tempted  by  tibe 
forthcoming  answer  of  Professor  Lee,  to  bestow  even  upoii 
this  momentous  question,  the  care  and  consideration  whicn  it 
threatens  to  require.  In  fact,  we  are  heartily  ,  tired  of 
squabbling.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  temper — it  spoils  ou^ 
nights'  rest — it  takes  away  our  appetite — ^impedes  our  di- 
g^1ion»  and  sends  na*  pt^ouwly  iriiere  we  had  rather  iibt  go — 
to  the  doctors.  In  this  cbsrHaUe  dlwoshicMa  of  mind,  out 
notice  was  oslnckHy  directed  to  the  **  Fractures  of  the  Neok 
of  the  JKf flitir,^*^and  we  pInBged  at  enee  into  contrdversiear; 
ef  wbiob  the  very  existence  was  previously  imknoim  to  u$i 
We  had  supposed  tiiat  these  disputes  were  confined  td 
religion  and  politics:  We  never  dreamed  of  an  othodox 
method  ofheating  tegs,  or  a  heterodox  stratagem  for  splicing  \ 
them.  We  had  heara  with  some  incredulity  of  the  odium 
theologicum — but  had  yet  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  odium 
patMlQffici4m>  Willing  to  communicate  recent  discoveries^ 
and  to  render  oar  readers  as  much  at  home  on  these  Bufcy^cla 


^4-1- 


*  S«e  ibe  Prefeee  to  the  thW  edttton  of  the  **  Onrtkms,*'  the  most 
c«Rcoflihic»l  a|Nl  tlN»  hmx  Chwrnkhn  prod^vatioii  wh^cd  Mr.  Irviag  Ihm  j^Ven  to 
tlM:worhL 
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as  .we  ar^,,  we.  propose,  to  .make  a  few  remarks  upon  tbe 
iliteresting  aod  important  controversy,  respectixig  fractvres 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh.  The  dispute  has  been  condaeted 
by  distinguished  men  ;  one  of  them  has  long  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  his  profession.  The  other  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  extensive  and  well  merited  reputation;  They  write 
upon  a  subject  of  very  general  interest;  and  it  touches  os 
'itaore  nearly  every  day  we  live. 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  at  which  '*  our  steps  shall  be- 
come vacillating,  and  our  bones  become  friable,  when  we 
may  expect  a' heavy  fall,  and.  a  painful  fracture*  our  fir^t 

S repossessions,  we  must  confess,,  were  strongly  in  favour  x>f 
Ir.  Earle.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  bad  pronounced  certain  fra^f 
tures  incurable. — Mr.  Earle  undertakes  to  cure  them.  Si|r 
'Astley  says^  that  he  who  breaks  a  certain  portion  of  bone, 
must  dispense  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  original  length  of 
his  leg,  and  wear  a  high-heeled  shoe  for  life. — Mr.  Earie 
promises  to  preserve  the  limb,  and  take  away  nothing  but  the 
shoe.  Sir  Astley  maintains  that  the  desired  cure  never  has 
taken  place,  and  never  will  take  place. — Mr.  Earle  says,  tba.t 
if  it  has  hot,  it  nevertheless  both  may  and  shall.  Out  of  their 
own  profession,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  the 
!)ombatants  will  have  most  followers.  Nil  desperandum  is 
the  inotto  which  drives  men  to  the  doctors ;  when  they  fairlv 
tell  us  that  they  cannot  cure  us,  we  are  wont  as  fairly  to  wisn 
them  a  good  morning. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  a  regular  analysis  of  Mr. 
fiarle's  Volume,  an  outline  of  his  opinions  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  passages. 

'  **  I  have  the  mitfbrtune  to  difier  in  opinion  from  a  highly 
eminent  practitioner  voUh  regard  to  the  possibility  of  union  of  the 
tuck  of  the  thigh'boney  when  broken  within  the  cupsaiar  ligament'; 
and  as  that  gentleman  has  riecently  given  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject  to  the  profession,  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  submit  mine 
also  to  their  consideration,  that  they  may  judge  between  us. 

''  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  recent  work  on  Fractures  and  Dislo- 
cations, has  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  perfect  union  under  such 
circumstances  canuot  take  place,  and  that  more  or  less  deformity 
and  lameness  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  these  acci- 
dents. 

'  '*  Such  is  the  doctrine  which  he  has  for  many  years  inculcated  into 
the  minds  of  his  numerous  pupils ;  and  this  doctrine  is  now  gone 
forth  into  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  his  name,  and  the  sanction 
of  his  extensive  experience*. 

*  **  In  the  13ih.Number  of  the  M^ico-Cbirurgical  Revieus  D(.  Johnson  ob- 
serves,  '  ft  has  been  falsely  stated  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  said  that  union  of  the 
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.'<«  It  ii  with  great:  deferebce*  thefdbre»'that!I  come  forward  to' 
combat  his  opinion;  but  as  I  conceive  it.  to  be  erroneous,  and- 
think  it  can.  be. proved  tO:  be  80»  I  apisiire  that  tbecdndour  of' 
that  gentleman  will  justify  me  in  liis  eyes;  and  my  duty  to  tbe^ 
public  and  to  the  profession.  wiU  be.  a  siufficient  answer  to  theft 
charge  of  presumption  in  any  other,  quarter :  for  itmustbeobvibos' 
to  every  one,  that  opinions  so  confidently  asserted,  emanating  from^ 
kich  high  authority,' must  necessarily  chill  the  spirit' of  inquiry,  and 
consequently  impede  the  progress  of  impirovement.  ^ 

*' In  proof  of  the  justice  of.  these  remarks  I  may  mention,  that' 
in  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Medico -Chimrgical  Society,  de*> 
scribing  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  fractures  of  the  lower  ex*: 
tremities,  the  author,  an  old  pupil  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  employs  th0> 
following  language  in  speaking  of  fractures  within  the  articula-' 
tion:r—  ■'•* 

.  *^  *  Qn. fractures  tlirough  the  cervix  femoris  it  is  unnecessary  to* 
make  any  remark,  as,. from  the  nature  of  the  accident,  let  the  limb^ 
be  placed  in  either  position,  we  shall  meet  with  the  same  unf^rtu-' 
nate  termination/  .      .4 

**  1  have  repeatedly  heard  similar  sentimients  expressed  by  other 
pupils  of  the  same. school,  I  might  add,  that  th^  unqualified  lan*^' 
guage  of  most  of  the  reviews  and  journals  has  so  far  ^sctend^  the- 
ipfluence  pf  the  opinions  which  have  been>  broached  by  Sir  A.* 
Cooper,  as, to  render  it.  doubly  necessary,  that  some  one  should' 
con^e  forward  to  investigate  the  real  merits  of  the  caise."  :  Bark's^ 
Preface,  p.  vi.  .  ; 

Sach  being  the  author's  design,  he  proceeds  to  accompKislli* 
it  by  describing  the  anatomy  of  the  thigh-joint,  and  the 
symptoms  which  attend  fn^ctutes  of  the  neck  of  the  femur* 
Respecting  the  latter,  he  differs  materially  from  the.  opinions, 
promulgated  by  Sir  Astley,  and  there  is  much  afmf^fent  rea«, 
son  in  the  grounds  of  his  dissent :  but  on  which  side. the  truth: 
really  lies,  we.  take  not  upon  ourselves  to  determine.  Theu 
principal  points  in  dispute  are  alluded  to  in  the  ibllowingi 

passage..  i 

•  •  J- 

"  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  true,  affirms,  that  he  has  never  met" 
with  union  by  bone  within  tlic  articulation,  but  that  he  has  when 
the  fracture  was  external  to  it.     As  many  of  Sir  Astley's  patients 
must  have  escaped  any  post  mortem  examination,  the  facts,,  in. 
many  instances,  must  rest  upon  his  assertion;  and  as  the  diagnos-' 
tics  which  he  has  advanced  of  the  two  cases  appear  to  me  to  be* 


fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  was  impossible,'  It  is  true  tliat  Sir  Astley- 
has  iDtroduccd  a  saving  clause,  in  which  he  hays»  that  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  au  occurrence  would  be  presumptuous;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  whole 
tenour  of  bis  work  conveys  the  impresslun  thjat  uuion  will  not  take  place*  ami  that 
it  is  quite  in  vein  t«  expect,  or  attempt  to  promote  it ;  and  the  practice  which  he 
pursues,  and  which  he  recommends  to  others^  is  founded  upon  this  principle/'      * 


inccHreetrAs  udheecM  have vixleir ourcd  to  protvv  st  is  tpikel^gU 
tknitte  to  tiippase  that,  ift  sme  instaAcet,  he  may  ho^  tMat^  M« 
cme  (bt  the  other  $  wad  aa«  uiider  the  supfMsition  ef  fhN^ture  €«« 
temal  to  the  capsuifty  he  woeid  endmvout  to  favour  die  tmaon  by 
re*  and  exteMion^  tt  b  by  no  meens  hnprobable  that  he  m^  e«>« 
cm»iOnoUy  httre  anceeeded  ia  obtaitti&|{  bony  unleM  wtthoiii  beittg 
Hwere  oc  hit  tucceaa. 

^  ^  That  Sir  Astley  Cooper  oiay  nol^n  general  baive  suoceM^d  i» 
obtaining  bony  union  wttUp  the  artteulotbUy  I  ean  p^rfbotly  mr-^ 
claiatandt  irooi  his  oira  deaeriptimi  of  the  a&eideot,  mm  the  mode 
in  which  he  hia  been  led  t»  view  dio  oaae,  and  the  tteatm&M  ho' 
reeetmnenda  to  be  adopted^  As  I  acii  aoiir  contending  for  a  ^ery 
ofi(K>tile  doctrine,  I  must  rdy  on  t)iat  gentleorafi^^  eandoiir  to  ex«' 
diae  ray  raeking  very  iree  with  hiis  |iuhlication»  and  openly  aod^ 
candidly  stating  my  objections.  I  might  have  done  this  under  the- 
maak  of  an  anoaytheba  reriewer,  and  tbua  hate  escaped  th^  k'e- 
aponsibiltty  I  mi  mm  incerring ;  but  it  ia  more  censSitent  with  asy 
feeliogs,  <^penly  Id  aivow  my  opiiiion  of  the  eanaea  of  bb  went  of 
auccess* 

**  First,  dien^  I  believe^  diaft,  in  many  instaacea  €ii  fraettfre 
wMiin  the  oipaale^  the  examinatbna  to  which  Sir  Astley  reoei|l* 
meada  that  paaieata  dioald  be  aabjeeted^  miMT  have  luptured  fi^ 
remaiahig  portion  of  the  reflected  layera  of  fibrooa  aad  ayne^tal' 
iMBibraac^  and  thua  have  not  only  tended  to-  maulata  the  head  dT 
tlie  b^e,  but  to  increaae  the  irritahittty  of  the  anrroandhig  musdea^ 
and  to  create  considerable  inflammation  in  the  synovial  meoibnaie. 
AAer  describing  the  various  directions  in  which  the  lioih  9i<^  be 
nkived,  and  the  different  degree  of  pain  produced  by  these  vasifui 
laaiiipulations^  he  nroceeds  thus: 

**  *  In  order  to  rorm  a  still  more  decided  judgmi^t  of  this  acciN 
dent,  after  the  patient  has  been  examined  m  the  recumbent  pes* 
tore,  let  hha^be  directed  to  stand  by  his  bedside,  supported  by  a^' 
Msistant,  s^  as  to  bear  his  weight  on  the  sound  limb;  the  surgeon 
then  observes  most  distinctly  the  shortened  state  of  the  li\jor6di' 
Ic^t  the  toaa  rest  on  the  ground,  but  the  heel  does  not  reach  ft; 
the  knee  and  foot  are  everted,  and  the  prominence  of  the  hip  h  dt« 
roinished* 

*^  These  indications  are  not»  however,  sufficient  to  satisfy  Sir 
Astley,  and  therefore  he  proceeds  thus ; 

^  <«  <  On  ordering  the  patient  to  attempt  to  bear  upon  the  injured 
liiab,  he  fiads  himself  ineapahle  of  dfl^g  so  without  conaideiafala. 
pain,  which  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  psoas,  iiiacus^  and  obto* 
rator  extemus  thuscles  being  put  upon  the  stretch  in  the  at- 
teaspt,  aswM  as  by  the  pressure  of  the  broken  neck  of  |lhe  bone 
i^inst  the  interior  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  there  will 
bo  a  greater  or  leas  projection  of  the  trochanter,  proportional  ta 
the  length  of  the  firaotured  cervix  femoris  attached  to  it.  A  cfO^ 
pttias  like  that  whkh  accompanies  other  fractures  might  be  ex- 
aected  to  occur  in  these  accidents ;  but  it  is  not  discoverable  whea 
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the  patie&t  k  resting  on  hk  back  wkh  the  tnnb  sluirttnad;  but  if 
tlie  log  be  drawn  down,  so  as  to  bring  the  Umbs  to  the  f«oie  lengthy 
and  rotaiion  be  then  performedp  the  crepitus  is  sometimes  observed 
from  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  b^ing  thus  brought  into  con^ 
t^t,  but  the  rotation  inwards  moet  easily  detects  it.' 

**  Now,  if  the  generality  of  Sir  Astley's  patients,  and  partico- 
larly  those  in  Guy's  Hospital,  have  had  all  these  indications  of 
fracture  demonstrated  upon  their  persons.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un-. 
derstand  the  great  degree  of  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  destruc*. 
tion  of  the  fibrous  periostejam,  which  he  has  found  in  fracture* 
within  the  capsule.  I  have  already  commented  on  the  worse  than 
inutility  of  such  examinations  in  another  part  of  this  work,  and  only 
revert  to  the  subject  to  explain  one  source  of  failure  in  Sir  Astley't 
practice. 

**  The  next  circumstance  is  the  prejudice  which  he  acknowledges^ 
has  existed  in  his  mind  for  the  last,  thirty  years  on  this  subieci^' 
which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  prevented  him  from  making, 
any  very  effectual  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulties  attending  the . 
treatment,  the  greatest  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  se- 
curing the  pelvis  during  the  operations  of  nature.     So  yeiy  far  in- 
deed has  this  prejudice  carried  him«  as  to  induce  him  to  express 
himself  in  the  following  strong  language :  '.  It  is  gratifying  to  fi^d 
opinions,  which  have  beenj^r  thirty  ytsan  deliver^  in  my  lectures,^ 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  intellisent  and  observing  person^ ; : 
and  therefore  it  xjoas  tuith  pleasure  I  read  the  account  of  Mr.  CoHes 
of  Dublin,  who  found  a  similar  want  of  ossific  unjon  in  fractures 
within  the  capsule.'  It  would,  I  humbly  conceive,  have  been  some* 
what  more  gratifying  to  have  found  that  this  opprobrium  had  been , 
removed  from  our  profession,  and  that  the  deformity,  lameness, 
and,  misery  of  our  patients  had  been  diminished  or  prevented, 

'**  This  strong  bias  haa,  indeed,  evidently  influenced  the  practice 
which' l^r  Astley  recommends  to  be  pursued,  and  which  is  the. 
third  source  of  his  want  of  success.  Thb  consists  in  the  placing  a  • 
pillow  under  the  whole  length  of  a  limb,  and  another  rpUed  up 
utider  the  knee,  and  thus  extenc^og  the  limb  for  ten  days  or  n 
fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  patient  is  to  rise  daily, . 
and  sit  up  in  a  high  chair,  to  preven^any  painful  flexion.  .  ^  Our 
hospital  patients,'  he  says,  *  treated  in  this  manner,  are  allowed  in 
a  few  days  to  walk  with  crutches ;  after  a  time  a  stick  is  substituted 
for  the  crutches,  and  in  a  few  months  they  are  able  to  use  the 
limb  without  any  adventitious  support,*  but  of  course  with  the  limb 
shortened  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  When  the  firacture  is 
ascertained  to  be  exterior  to  the  capsule,,  he  adopts  a  different 
practice. 

'*  It  must  be  very  apparent,  that  under  such  treatment  no  pa- 
tient can  recover  without  lameness,  and  that  ossific  union  is  quite 
impossible.  How  long  he  has  adopted  this  plan  of  treating,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  abandoning  patients,  be  does  not, 
state.'     JKarfe,  p.  81. 
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■  It  is  not  stnrprising  tbat'  Sir  Astley  should  take  f>ffi^M3e  at 
part^  of  the ' fdregoingi  stiatement;  The' reflection  irpon  the* 
examinations  to  which  patients  are  subjected  at  Guy's 
Hospital  might  have'  been'  spared  or  softened.  But  these 
doctors,  after  all,  are  the  very  best  of  controversialists.  Ac- 
dnstomed  to  the  nse  of  the  knife  and  the  cautery,  they  cut. 
arid  burn  without  remembering  that  flesh  can  feel;  and  until 
'''the  indications"  of  suffering  "  have  been  demonstrated  upon 
their  own  persons ''  they  seem  to  have  no  compassion  for  the 
persons  of  others.  Sir  Astley^s  powers  of  dissection  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  his  antagonist,  witness  the  foIIowing^  cri- 
ticisms upon  Mr.  Earle*s  statement. 

**  *  To  proceed.  Our  author  says,  page  22. — *  i^w^oiw.— Where 
a  person,  previously  in  full  possession  of  the  locomotive  powers  of. 
his  limb,  after  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  and  particularly  a  fall  upon 
his  trochanter,  becomes  suddenly  deprived  of  that  power;  accom- 
panied by  a  remarkable  consciousness  of  incapacity  in  the  injured 
member ;  and  when,  from  the  position  and  direction  of  the  limb^ 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  dislocation,  a  strong  presumption 
must  arise  that  a  fracture  has  taken  place.' 
'  <'  Again,  page  23.  *  I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  depre- 
cating, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  cruelty  and  impropriety  of  what 
is  termed  satisfying  yourself  that  there  is  a  fracture,  and  its  precise 
situation.'    /      . 

'  •*  Page  24«.  *  To  return,  then  ; — This  symptom  of  a  total  and 
sudden  privation  of  the  power  of  motion,  after  a  fall  on  the  tro- 
chanter, should  always  be  regarded  as  diagnostic  of  a  fracture.' 

^^  Good  God !  is  this  written  by  an  English  surgeon  \  in  the  land 
of  John  Hunter,  the  minute  investigator  of  nature,  whether  in' 
health  or  disease?  This  is,  indeed,  cutting  the  gordian  knot! 
What!  shall  not  the  surgeon  satisfy  himself  there  is  a  fracture,  and 
its  nature,  before  he  exposes  his  patient  to  a  confined  position  of 
great  duration  ?  for,  if  the  surgeon  be  not  suffered  to  examine  the 
limb,  when  is  that  confinemeDt  to  terminate  ?  Are  such  doctrines 
t6  be  taught,  such  advice  to  be  given  to  young  men  just  embarking 
in  their  profession,  that  they  need  learn  nothing  of  these  cases  ? 
for  if  a  wan  has  a  Jalf,  and  a  consciousness  of  inability,  his  limb  is 
decided  to  be  fractured  !  Certainly  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  studying  the  profession,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat/ 

**  If  the  advice  which  the  author  has  given  in  the  foregoing  quo- 
tations, is  adopted  by-  young  men,  who  come  to  London  for  in- 
struction, when  they  return  into,  the  country,  to  settle  in  practice, 
they  would  all  be  ruined.**     Cooper y  p.  10. 

,  I 

'These  remarks  are  very  unfair,  arid,  with  the  stronsr  case 
which  their  writer  has  in  store,  it  was  not  necessary  to  mis-' 
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tepresent  bh  opponent's  nieaning.  Mr.  Earle  has  expresisfjf 
declared,  in  words*  not  quoted  by  Sir  Astley,  ''that  a  few* 
Says  will  declare  whether  the  suspicion  of  fracture  be  well  oi; 
ill  founded/'  and  that,  at  all  events,  '*  it  is  better  that  ^  fe^ 
persons  should  be  confined  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  tba^ 
is  absolutely  necessary,  than  that  many  should  have  tbeii^ 
sufferings  increased  and  their  recovery  prevented  or  re^ 
tarded/'  The  writer  of  these  sentences  is  not  entitled  to  thiei 
censure  contained  in  our  last  extract*  .        .  t 

Taking  leave,  however,  of  these  bony  excrescences  upoii 
the  works  of  both  our  anatomists,  let  us  proceed  to  the  i^eafl 
matter  in  dispute.  Mr.  Earle  offers  the  following  proofs  of 
the  possibility  of  reunion  within  the  articulation. 

''  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  I  have  hitherto  only  adduced  argu^ 
menits  in  opposition  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  for  the^ 
want  of  bony  union,  and  that  the  onus  probandi  rests  with  me  M 
showfthat  bony  union  has  taken  place.  It  is  not  sufficient,  it  m^f- 
be  said,  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  intei^ 
rupted  the  union  by  bone,  but  I  must  prove  that  oftsific  union  htd 
actually  taken  place. 

*'  That  such  an  occurrence,  without  any  lameness,  or  perceptiblef 
shortening  of  the  limb,  has  happened  several  times  in  the  course 
6f  my  experience,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  in  my  own  mind;  but 
as  the  individuals  are  either  now  living,  or  have  died  without  a^ord^ 
ing  me  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  their  limbs;' 
I  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  gain  implicit  credence  to  all  the  tes-^ 
timohy  which  I  might  offer  upon  this  subject.  By  actual  dissec*' 
timi,  however,  I  have  proved  the  possibility  of  fracture  existing^ 
without  the  periosteum  and  synovial  membrane  being  completd/ 
torn  through.  By  dissection,  also,  I  have  proved  that  union  ha» 
taken  place  within  the  capsule,  and  that  so  firm  at)d  rigid,  as  to  be 
inseparable  even  after  maceraUon,  and  which  requii^ed  boiling  for  a 
considerable  time  before  it  could  be  overcome. 

**  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  case  in  which  this  oc* 
culrred :— One  of  the  nurses  belonging  to  the  hospital,  aged  74,^ 
was  knocked  down  in  the  street  by  a  horse,  and  fractured  the  neck- 
of  the  thigh,  in  the  year  1808.  She  was  an  old  emaciated  woman, 
and  had  been  much  addicted  to  drinking.  I  did  not  attend  her' 
until  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  when  I  found  the  limb 
retracted  and  foot  everted.  Very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
her  during  this  interval.  By  gentle  and  continued*  extension  I  drew- 
down  the  limb  nearly  to  its  proper  length,  when  a  very  evident  cre- 
pitus was  perceptible.  The  limb  was  maintained  in  this  situation^ 
by  means  of  a  splint,  of  a  peculiar  make,  which  I  had  constructed 
for  cases  of  this  description,  and  which  I  shall  mention  hereafler.^ 
The  patient  was  placed  on  a  double  bed,  which  admitted  of  her 

X 
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passing  her  motions  without  moving  the  pelvis.  She  was  kept  ii^ 
this  position  for  seven  weeks,  when  the  apparatus  was  removed.  She) 
had  an  old  ulcer  in  her  leg,  which  the  peculiar  construction  of  thq 
splint  admitted  of  being  dressed  daily  without  inconvenience.  She 
was  allowed  to  move  the  limb  about  in  bed,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  was  permitted  to  rise  for  a  short  time.  Considerable  oedema; 
of  the  leg  took  place,  the  wound  became  irritable,  and  erysipelatous 
inflammation  spread  up  the  limb,  and  eventually  carried  her  off  ^ 
^e  died  exactly  thirteen  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  accident; 
On  examination,  two  fractures  were  found  ^  an  oblique  one  extend- 
ing through  the  greater  part  of  the  trochanter  major,  which  was 
split  into  two  portions,  and  reaching  to  the  trochanter  minor ;  the 
ipther  a  transverse  fracture  within  the  articulation.  Both  of  these 
had  very  firmly  united,  as  it  wi^  believed  by  bone  ;  but  as  much 
discussion  arose  out  of  the  case,  it  was  submitted  to  the  test  of 
boiling,  when  the  union  became  loosened  ;  prior  to  which,  no  force 
that  was  applied  could  move  one  portion  from  the  other.  The 
obliquity  of  the  neck  was  lost  in  this  case,  and  the  limb  shortened 
^out  three  quarters  of  an  ich.  Had  the  patient  lived  for  some 
time  longer,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  union  would 
baye  be^  still  more  consolidated.''     Earle,  p.  94<. 

*^  1  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  highly  interesting  specimens  in- 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  which  were  found  by  Mr.  Stan. 
ley  in  the  body  of  a  subject  in  the  dissecting-room«  As  it  is  Mr* 
Stanley's  intention  to  publish  a  description  of  these  bones,  I  will 
only  so  far  anticipate  that  gentleman's  account  by  stating,  that  they 
were  both  found  in  the  same  subject ;  that  the  fracture  on  the  right 
side  was  entirely  within  the  articulation,  and  on  the  lefl  side  par-> 
tially ;  that  there  was  very  little  shortening  of  the  limbs,  arbing-' 
only  from  the,  loss  of  obliquity  in  the  neck ;  and  lastly,  that  Uie** 
most  perfect  osseous  union  has  taken  place,  which  can  be  traced 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  neck,  in  the  different  sections' 
which  Mr.  St£^nley  has  made. 

**  This  case  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  the  most  sceptical,' 
and  must  at  once  place  the  possibility  of  such  an  ocurrence  on  the 
firm  basis  of  actual  demonstration.  Nothing  is  known  respecting 
the  case^  either  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  or  whether  both  the* 
bones  were  fractured  at  the  same  time. 

**  If  it  were  allowable  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  attribute  the  accident  to  a  perpendicular 
&11  which  may  have  broken  both  necks  at  the  same  time ;  and  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  firm  and  perfect  union  which 
has  taken  place  may  be  referrible  to  the  total  inability  to  move 
either  the  pelvis  or  extremities,  which  must  have  been  the  nece8«< 
sary  consequence  of  such  an  accident;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  totally  helpless  state  than  that  to  which  a  person 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  reduced. 

"  Whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  the  fact  of  bony  nmon. 
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^caonot  be  controverted ;  and  one  single  fact  of  the  possilnlity  of 
such  an  occurrence  is  sufficient ;  for 

**  The  fii*8t  great  cause. 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws  ;'' 

and  we  may  hence  conclude,  that  bony  union  Js  possible  undet 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  have  usually  occurred. "»^ 
Earle,  p.  99. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  dissects  these  cases  minutely,  and  shews  ' 
clearly  enough,  that  they  do  not  establish  Mr.  Earie's  caset. 
We  prefer,  however,  quoting  the  sununary  of  his  opinions 
contained  in  the  following  passage. 

'^As  a  proof  that  the  general  principle  which  I  have  stated  is  cor<- 
rect,  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  my  work  I  have  pro* 
duced  the  following  forty-three  cases,  from  different  collections^  of 
non-union  by  bone,  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 

In  St.  Thomas's  collection 7  specimens 

.  In  the  College  of  Surgeons 1  ditto 

*In  St.  Bartholomew's ..•...•...•  6  ditto 

At  Dublin 12  ditto 

In  Mr.  Langstaffe's,  of  Basinghall-street  6  ditto 

in  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Shaw's  •  t .  • 6  ditto 

In  Mr.  Brooke's    • *........  2  ditto 

In  Dr.  Monro's •• •..••...  2  ditto 

Mr.  Majo's  collection  ...•*...•..*••..  i  ditto 

'^  To  these  I  have  now  to  add  another,  from  an  experiment  upoi^ 
a.  living  animal :  while,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  only 
a  single  instance,  upon  which  the  mind  can  for  a  moment  dwell,, 
has  yet  been  produced ;  and  in  this,  the  same  appearances  werei 
found  in  both  the  thigh-bones,  and  even  these  resembled  what  t 
have  several  times  observed  in  the  d^ad  body,  arising  from  a  softn 
ened  state  of  the  bones.  I  have  given  a  plate  of  some,  of  these, 
appearances,  and  the  preparations  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to 
shew  to  any  of  my  professional  brethren  who  may  wish  to  see  them.. 

**  But  in  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  with, 
in  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  I  have  been  necessarily  led  to  describe 
those  which  are  external  to  it,^  as  well  as  that  to  which  the  trochan* 
ter  major  is.  subject ;  and  as  the  descriptions  which  I  have  given; 
have  been  objected  to,  it  is  proper  I  should  examine  these  objec-. 
tions  in  detail. 

'*  But  first  let  me  observe,  that  I  did  expect  an  experience  of  near 
forty  years  would  have  been  attempted  to  be  contradicted  by  nu- 
merous dissections  of  these  cases,  and  by  experiments  upon  living- 
animals,  as  these  are  the  only  modes  by  which  the  point  can  be 
determined.  ^ 

**  Is  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  not,  that  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh. 

X  2 
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hope  generally  unite  by  ligament^    No  argument  can  ever  settle 
the  question  ;  it  is  to  be  decided  only  by  observation.  ^ 

*'  Is  it  a  facty  or  is  it  not^  that  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone, 
external  to  the  capsule,  and  into  the  cancelli  of  the  trochanter,  and 
the  other  species  of  fracture  at  this  part,  viz.  that  through  the  tro^ 
chanter  major,  unite  by  bone  ?  Dissection  and  experiment  only 
can  prove  or  disprove  it/*     Cooper^  p.  5. 

'*  To  conclude ;  the  remarks  of  our  author  have  led  me  to  think 

'better  of  my  work  £han  I  had  previously  been  disposed  to  do ;  for, 

•idthough  it  is  quite  clear  he  felt  no  disposition  to  conceal  my  fault^^ 

h^  has  not  succeeded  in  detecting  a  single  error.     If,  by  observa- 

tion,  by  dissection,  or  by  experiment,  he  had  shewed  me  to  be 

wrong,  I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be 

the  strongest  evidence  of  a  feeble  mind  to  refuse  the  confession  of 

.error.    I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  John  Hunter,  when  attending 

his  lectures,  for  the  following  remark  to  a  pupil  who  observed  to 

him,  that  he  had  given  a  different  opinion  upon  a  subject  in  that 

evening's  lecture,  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. — *  Well,  and 

what  then,'  said  Mr.  Hunter,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  be 

better  informed  this  year  than  I  was  the  last,  for  I  hope  every  year 

to  improve.' 

'^  If  from  my  pen  even  some  substantial  errors  had  fallen,  they 
ought  to  have  been  excused  by  those  who  know  th^t  the  work  was 
written  by  one  whose  time  was  variously  and  almost  constantly 
employed  in  lectures,  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice ;  and,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  blazon  them  abroad, — as  liis  object,  he 
says,  was  to  benefit  the  profession, — it  would  have  manifested  a 
better  mode  of  thinking  to  have  pointed  them  out  in  private,  that 
they  might  have  been  corrected  in  another  edition. 

•*  "When  forty'fioe  cases  of  united  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
08  femoris  are  snewn  against  my  forty-four  of  non-union,  I  will  give 
up  my  general  principle  of  non-union  ;  and  when  five  cases  "*  of 
fk-actures  decidedly  into  the  capsule  are  produced,  of  union  by  bone 
of  this  fracture  (by  surgical  treatment),  without  lameness  or  short- 
ening of  the  limb,  and  the  person  walks  better  than  he  now  does 
by  the  ligamentous  union,  I  shall  say  that  he  who  effected  it  de- 
serves well  of  his  country ;  but,  until  that  period  arrives,  I  shall 
continue  of  my  present  opinion. 

'<  It  is  a  reproach  to  some  few  of  our  English  sui^geons  that  tlie 
French,  who  formerly  thought  these  cases  admitted  of  ossific  union, 
are  now  advertising  a  large  reward  for  the  best  account  of  the 
cause  that  they  do  not  unite  by  bone.*'     Cooper^  p.  42. 

We  know  not  how  Mr.  Earle  can  invalidate  the  force  of 
this  reasoning.  In  our  own  case  we  confess  it  has  changed  the 
opinion  which  we  formed  upon  the  first  perusal  of  the  Prac* 

*  "  One  case  of  union  u'ould  not  suffice,  if  one  could  beprodaced  us  the  effect  <^^ 
surgical  treaitinent;  because,  we  know  that  a  fractured  patella  will,  in  a  very  tare 
cate,  unite  by  bone,  and  sd  will  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon.^' 
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tical  Observations.  And  admitting,  therefore^  with  Mri 
Earle,  that  it  is  not  yet  expedient  to  give  up  the  cure  as 
hopeless^  and  highly  admiring  the  ingenious  machinery  by 
ivhiqh  he  proposes  to  facilitate  it,  we  cannot  see  that  he  has 
disproved  Sir  Astiey  Cooper*s  assertions.  .  ' 

On  the  whole^  the  question  rests  just  where  it  ought  to  do. 
It  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  which  these 
gentlemen  adorn,  that  a  point  of  this  nature  should  be  disf 
9ussed  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  and  a  few  occasional 
sallies  of  riv^  hospitalship  may  be  easily  overlooked  or  for^ 
given.  The  more  experienced,  and  of  course,  therefore,  the 
more  cautious  of  the  two,  does  not  anticipate  any  good  effect 
from  experiments  which  have  not  hitherto  proved  successful. 
The  younger  and  more  sanguine  applies  himself  vigorously 
to  the  task,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  which  ingenuity  and 
talent  can  suggest  towards  remedying  a  deficiency  which  they 
alike  deplore.  Bystanders  look  calmly  on,  confident  that  the 
issue  can  be  dishonourable  to  neither  party,  and  may  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  public. 


Art.  XII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  various 
Pictures  and  Prints,  which,  from  the  decease  of  the  Poet 
to  our  own  Times,  have  been  offered  to  the  Public  as  Por* 
traits  ofShakspeare :  containing  a  careful  Examination  of 
the  Evidence  on  which  they  claim  to  be  received ;  by  which 
the  pretended  Portraits  have  been  ryected,  the  genuine  con- 
firmed and  established.  Illustrated  by  accurate  and 
finished  Engravings,  by  the  ablest  Artists,  from  such  ori^ 
ginals  as  were  of  indisputable  Authority.  By  James  Boa- 
den,  Esq.    206pp.     8vo.  15s.    Triphook.    1824. 

Y£ARS  have  now  elapsed  without  any  serious  disputes  re* 
specting  Shakspeare.  We  have  been  allowed  to  read  him 
in  peace  and  quietness,  without  having  our  attention  called 
off  by  the  jingling  of  his  commentators-  bells.  Mr.  Boaden 
seems  to  grieve  over  this  general  pacification,  and  to  sigh  for 
a  return  of  the  sprightly  days  of  a  Steevens  and  a  Malone. 
He  enters  into  the  departed  quarrels  of  these  mighty  rivals 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  a  partizan,  and  mentions  them  even 
now  in  terms  of  like  or  dislike  which  were  sufficiently  ab- 
surd thirty  years  ago. 

In  spite  however  of  this  vexatious  propensity,  by  which  his 
labours  are  much  disfigured,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Boaden 
for  an  amusing  dissertation.     He  is  too  much  in  earnest  to. 
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be  tiresome^  and  if  we  smile  at  hearing  bow  he  tarns  fraiti 
the  poetry  to  the  pictiire^  land  from  the  picture  back  a^ia 
to  the  poetry,  we  are  still  compelled  to  assign  him  an  ho<» 
nourable  place  among  the  most  devout  idolaters  of  the  bard 
of  Avon. 

There  are,  it  seems,  four  t'epresentations  of  Shakspeare 
ivhich  Mr.  Boaden  considers  authentic — Martin  Droeshout-a 
print  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  folio  edition ;  the  Bust 
in  the  Church  at  Stratford,  a  picture  by  Cornelius  Jausen  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Chandos  Head, 
from  which  many  engravingji  have  been  taken.  There  are 
many  other  pretenders,  but  Mr.  Boaden  is  a  curious  investi- 
gator of  pedigrees,  and  his  researches  have  not  terminated 
fortunately  for  any  but  the  abovementioned  works.  Of  these 
he  presents  us  with  very  beautiful  engravings  by  Turner, 
Scriven^and  Swaine;  and  without  soaring  to  the  height  o^ 
our  author's  enthusiasm,  we  must  admit  that  Turner's  mez- 
zbtinto  from  the  picture  by  Jansen  conveys  the  idea  of  a  very 
extraordinary  and  highly  gifted  man.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Boaden's  manner,  we  extract  the  principal  parts  of  his  ac* 
count  of  the  Felton  head  ;  a  picture  which  Mr.  Stevens  pa* 
tronized,  and  our  author  not  undeservedly  denounces. 

•*  We  find  it  to  have  been  purchased  out  of  an  old  house,  where 
Shakspeare  and  his  friends  used  to  resort— 7'Ae  Boar's  Head,  which 
he  had  immortalized  by  the  presumed  resort  of  FalstaiFand  Hal; 
but  which  there  is  no  syllable  on  record  to  prove  was  ever  frequented 
by  bhakspeare  and  his  friends. 

.  <*  On  the  11th  August,  1794,  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Wilson  becomes  more  communicative  to  Mr.  i^teevens,  than  he  had 
been  to  the  purchaser,  and  adds  to  his  account  of  the  picture,  ^  that  it 
was  found  between  four  and  five  year  ago,  at  a  broker's  shop  in  tlie 
Minories,  by  a  man  of  fashion,  whose  name  must  be  /concealed^' 
with  a  part  of  whose  collection  of  pictures  it  came  for  sale  to  the 
Museum,  attended  with  the  story  of  the  broker.  There  it  was  ex. 
hibited  for  abput  three  months,  seen  by  Lord  Leicester  and  Lord 
Orfordy  but  being  mutilated,  (not  however  as  to  the  Jeatures^  re* 
mark),  those  discerning  noblemen  would  not  purchase  it,  though 
tliey  both,  we  are  told,  allowed  its  authenticity. 

*'  The  first  story  seems  unaccountably  to  have  forgotten  t\iefire  of 
Loudon  in  ]666,  when  a  strong  east  wind  in  a  few  hours  lefl  the 
whole  of  Eastcheap  a  mass  of  smoaking  ruins,  and  the  wretched  in- 
habitants could  think  of  saving  nothing  but  their  lives.  If  therefore 
such  a  picture  hung  in  the  club-room,  to  out  stare  the  puritanical 
wretches  of  the  rebellion,  there  it  must  have  perished,  unless,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  suggests,  it  had  been  alienated  before  the  fire.  But 
it  seems  it  was  purchased  out  of  some  Boar's  Head,  ancient  or 
modern ;  it  might  have  been  snatched  away  prophetically  before 
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the  fii^e  alliided  to,  to  be  replaced  in  a  succeeding  house  on  the 
same  spot  If  the  old  Boar  can  bear  no  testimony  in  ltd  favour, 
the  Commentator  is  desirous  to  whet  the  tusks  of  his  modern  re- 
presentative. 

**  Accordingly,  though  such  a  miracle  were  to  be  expected,  or 
at  least  not  disdained,  knowing  that  any  original  house  where  Shaksr 
peare  used  to  meet  his  cotemporary  wits,  could  not  possibly  exist, 
and  thinking  himself,  the  picture  to  be  alienated  before  the  fire, 
lie  absolutely  seems  to  have  imagined  it  possible,  that  the  Flemish 
painting  might  have  been  brought  back  to  a  new  house  erected  on 
tlie  old  site,  and  sets  out  on  the  most  forlorn  of  all  expeditions,  to 
hunt  after  the  effects  of  any  modern  landlords  of  the  new  Boar's 
Head  in  Eastcheap. 

**  A  Mr.  Sloman  had  quitted  this  celebrated  public-house  in 
1767,  when  all  its  furniture,  which  devolved  to  him  from  the  two 
immediate  predecessors,  was  sold  off.  He,  however,  declared  his 
titter  ignorance  of  any  picture  on  the  premises,  except  a  coarse 
daubing  of  the  Gadshill  robbery.  Philip  Jones  of  Barnard's  Inn, 
the  auctioneer,  who  had  sold  off  Sloman's  effects,  was  next  s6ught 
for ;  but,  as  a  common  lot,  he  had  himself  been  knocked  down  a 
few  years  ago  by  Death,  and  the  catalogues  of  his  achievements 
had  vanished  with  him ;  otherwise,  something  like  a  small  or  obscure 
painting,  which  had  escaped  Mr.  Sloman^s  recollection,  (an  obscure 
picture  of  Shakspeare  too,  who  had  bestowed  the  very  sign  upon  his 
nouse!),  might  have  been  found,  lotted  with  other  garret  lumber^ 
mone  comprehensive,  but  neglected  heap  of  rubbish. 

**  But  the  learned  authenticator  did  not  stop  here.  Mr.  Brinn, 
Sloman's  predecessor,  had  left  a  widow.  After  her  husband's  de- 
cease, she  had  quitted  the  Cheap,  and  went  into  Crooked-lane,  com- 
mencing business  there  as  a  wire-worker.  One,  who  had  been  her 
apprentice,  (no  youth),  upon  an  attempt  to  mre-draw  something 
from  him  upon  the  subject,  very  ingenuously  told  them,  that  his 
tnistress  was  so  particular  in  her  stories,  and  told  them  so  often, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  forget  any  article  that  she  had  communi. 
cated  as  to  the  Boar's  Head — that  she  often  spoke  of  the  painting 
that  represented  the  robbery  at  Gad's-hill,  but  never  so  much  as 
hinted  at  any  other  picture  in  the  house ;  and  if  there  had  been 
any,  he  is  sure  she  would  not  have  failed  to  describe  it  in  her  ac- 
counts of  her  former  business  and  place  of  abode,  which  supplied 
her  with  materials  for  conversation  to  the  very  end  of  a  long 
life. 

**  So  much  for  Mr.  Wilson's  report  as  to  this  picture's  having 
been  purchased  out  of  the  Boar's  Head.  Our  able  refuter  of  his 
own  evidence,  here  triumphantly  remarks—*  A  gentleman,  who 
for  several  years  past  has  collected  as  many  pictures  of  Shakspeare 
as  he  could  hear  of,  (in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  last  procure  a 
genuine  one),  declares,  that  the  Eastcheap  legend  has  accompanied 
the  majority  of  them,  from  whatever  quarter  they  were  transmitted. 
It  is  therefore  high  time  that  picture.dealers  should  avail  them- 
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^selves  of  anotheristory^  this  being  completely  worn,  out^  and  np 
longer  fit  for  service."     P.  ,83. 

-We  are  treated  with  twenty  more  pages  of  disquisitioti 
upon  this  subject.  Steevens  is  unmercifully  assailed  tbrousl]^ 
out'  the  whole  6f  them ;  and  the  following  whimsical  argu- 
ments are  adduced  in  order  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of 
<the  picture. 

^  '^  But  it  is  time  to  be  serious.  To  Mr.  Steevens  it  could  no(t 
but  occur,  that  this  gentle  speculation  had  no  other  tendency  thao 
t0  countenance  a  fraud,  which  he  had  himself  sufficiently  exposed^ 
ibr  the  Eastch^ap  legend  it  seems  accompanied  by  far  the  greatef 
'fiumber  of  these  genuine  pictures,  produced  from  time  to  time ! 
[But  lej;us  a  little  examine  the  Probabilities^  which  are  allowed 
by£om.e,  it  seems,  the  influenqe  of  facts.  1st.  'This  picture  was 
probably  the  ornament  pf  a  club-room  in  Eastcheap.'  This  fics^ 
probability  depends  so  much  upon  the  second,  namely,  that  *  the 
Boar's  Head  might  have  been  the  favourite  tavern  of  Shakspeare,' 
that  they  must  \>e  considered  together. 

••  Now  that  there  was  any  tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  Boar's 
Head  in  Eastcheap,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  is  itself  exceedingly 
doubtful ;  for  though  the  old  play  of  Henry  V.  told  him  that  there 
>vasatayern  in  Eastcheap  that  sold  good  wine,  it  said  nothing  about 
the  sign  of  it ;  and  our  poet,  when  he  hung  up  a  sign  there  in  his 
own  play,  hung  up  one,  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  another 
place,  namely j,  near  Xhe  playhouse  in  Blackfriars.  There  was.. a 
further  propriety  in  the  ascription  of  this  sign  to  a  house  fi'equeoted 
by  Falstaff,  nam.ely»  that  the  Boards  Head  in  Southtoark  was  part  of 
the  benefaction  of  Sir  Jphn  Fastolf  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford; 
^nd  this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  himself,  and  his  note  uppi^ 
the  passage  in  the  1st  Part  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  third  probabUity 
is  personal  to  the  poet,  and  requires  some  little  examination  before 
it  ,can  be  allowed  the  influence  of  fact.  *  When  our  author  re^ 
turned  pyer  London-bridge  from  the  Globe  Theatre,  this  was  a 
convenient  house  of  entertainment.'  Now  all  this  is  gratuitous 
assumption.  How  is  he  warranted  to  assign  the  poet  a  residence 
so  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  business  ?  His  connexion  with 
the  Blackfriars  house  did  not  commence  till  the  year  1604:  be- 
sidesi  when  he  did  act  at  the  Blackfriars,  the  Globe  was  shut  ^  it 
was  a  summer  theatre.  That  he  had  often  visited  the  Blackfriars, 
is  indeed  highly  probable.  He  has  satirized  the  children  whp 
acted  there,  furiously,  in  liis  Hamlet ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
ever  resided  within  the  City,  while  he  acted  at  the  Globe.  Mr. 
M alone  had  the  means  of  proving  that  Shakspeare's  house  stood 
near  to  the  adjacent  Bear  Garden,  and  that  he  always  dwelt  there 
when  in  Loodpn. 

<<  But  I  have  something  still  to  say  as  to  this  Boar's  Head,  an4 
its  convenience  to  Shakispeare.  We  do  know  that  Shakspeare  wa4 
member  of  a  dnht  but  it  was  not  held  at  the  Boar'^  Head«  nor  wuf 
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it  in  or  pear  Eastcheap.  This  was  the  splendid  association  of  vitfi 
and  scholars  and  poets,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh^  a^d  heJi^ 
at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday-street*  Now  Friday-street  was  exactly 
opposite  to  Maiden-lane,  in  which  stood  the  Globe  Theatre^  oof  the 
Southwark  side  of  the  river,  and  a  scullermost  probably  wooldapi- 
pear  to  Shakspeare  infinitely  more  conveuient  than  the  trowdai. 
perambulation  down  the  Bank-side  to  the  eastward,  the  pass^ 
over  the  bridge,  and  an  equtdly  tiresome  progress  through  the  €il 
nrestward  to  Friday-street."    P.  107. 


.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  ^lach  industry  and  ingen|aity  we^e^] 
exerted  ^  ^  pobler  iheme.  Conjectural  criticism  V^^p^Q^^g 
tke(  BpiMr's  ijead,  a  bi^lancing  of  probabilities  Wweetn.  Ii 
icuUer  and  X40QduQ-))ridge,  are  occupations  hanlly  worthy  qf 
a  genaine  admirer  of  Shakspeare.  But  Mr«  Boaideii  Tecon^ 
eiles  OS  to  his  own  innocent  trifling,  by  detailing  the  stitt 
inor«  excellent  fooling  of  our  neighbonrs.  I 

^  Among  the  pitiable  absurdities  which  have  dishonoured  the 
cause  of  Shakspeare,  the  most  ridiculous  is  clearly  his  exhibitiofi 
upon  the  oaken  or  mahogany  lid  of  a  pair  of  beUows.  I  presume 
to  call  this  the  ^brightest  invention  *  as  to  hun  who  possessed  m 
MysE  of  viub.  *  To  what  base  uses  may  we  return;'  Howevei^ 
9ome  little  apology  is  included  in  the  anecdote  which  attended  th^ 
picture,  namely,  that  this  utensil  had  decorated  the  chamber  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  and,  under  a  hasty  impatience  for  warmth,  the 
effigy  of  the  poet  might  have  sometimea  been  pressed  by  her  royai 
hands.  This  speculation  is  said  to  have  been  once  detected  by  a 
picture  cleaner  of  Paris,  who  removed  the  high  forehead  and  musi- 
taches,  which  denoted  the  poet,  and  discovered  the  more  appro«- 
priate  mobled  head  of  an  old  lady.  However,  the  fair  decoratioa 
of  the  bellows  soon  became,  as  before,  a.Jemtne  couv^rte  /  and  tfa# 
restored  head  of  Shakspeare  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Talma, 
who  has  bestowed  a  splendid  case  upon  this  unique  picture  of  the 
Bard,  which  after  all  may  have  a  stronger  resemblance  to  Shak- 
speare, than  the  Hamlet,  the  Macbeth,  and  the  Lear  of  Ducis, 
bear  to  the  original  plays  so  denominated.  I  cannot  stoop  to  the 
insertion  of  the  legends  and  epistles  with  which  these  spurious 
mummeries  are  usually  attended  :  they  are  impudently  signed  Ben 
Jonson,  or  Poins,  or  Pystolle ;  for  the  knowledge  of  these  fabrica- 
tors is  very  slender  indeed  as  to  the  cotemporaries  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  honour  him."     P.  1 50. 

On  the  whole,  the  principal  charm  of  this  work  consists  in 
the  beauty  of  the  prints.  As  a  controversialist,  the  author  is 
prejudiced  and  querulous ;  as  a  Shakspearian,  his  sublimity 
is  within  an  inch  of  being  ridiculous;  and  as  a  writer,  h^ 
wants  the  art  of  compressing  his  materials  into  a  readable 
compass.— Those  ar^  his  defects*  His  merits  are  well  ipm>ugli 
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^nihiDed  np  by  himself,  in  a  paragraph  with  which  Ve  takd 
nmr  leave  of  his  publication. 

/'  This  series  of  engravings,  therefore^  is  to  be  held  as  containing^ 
in  this  writer^s  opinion,  every  thing  that  on  any  authority  can  bd 
«alled  Shakspeare  \  and  they  each  of  them,  alonef  possess  very 
strong  evidence  of  authenticity.  Droeshoui's  print  is  attested  by 
Bisn  Jonson,  and  by  his  partners  in  the  Theatre.  The  Stratford 
Monument  was  erected  by  his  soh-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  and  executed 
probably  by  Thomas  Stanton,  who  could  not  but  know  his  person, 
^iiid  probamy  had  some  cast  to  work  from.  The  Chandos  picture 
jstiraced  npio  Taylor,  the  poet*B  Hamlet,  and  was  no  doubt  painted 
4by'Burbage«  The  head  by  Comdius  Jansen^  is  marked  by  thai 
\pahiter  decidedly  Shakspeare,  and  every  reasonable  presumptioit 
•assures  ui  that  it  was  painted  for  Lord  Southampton.  The  head 
hy  Marshall  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  him  from  a  head  by 
Payne,  who  reduced  that  by  Droeshout,  with  some  variations  in 
the  dress  and  attitude. 

•  '  **  What  light  these  portraits  throw  upon  each  other,  and  thus 
verify  the  whole,  I  have  brought  riiost  strikingly  before  the  spec* 
tator,  by  shewing  the  heads  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  in  the 
same  size,  and  in  the  sakne  direction.  I  feel  theiti  to  be  executed 
in  a  manner  which  has  not  often  been  equalled, '  and  will  never,  I 
believe,  be  surpassed.  The  cxpence  has  of  course  been  greats 
iHit  the  Publisher  would  withhold  nothing,  where  the  perfect  ex- 
hibition of  Shakspeare  was  the  object.  I  have  thus  contributed 
Iny  effort,  to  make  our  great  and  amiable  poet's  person  more  ac- 
curately known  among  us.  Every  man  whom  his  wit  has  exhila* 
rated,  his  wisdom  guided^  his  passion  purified,  may  look  with  de- 
light  and  thankfulness  in  the  countenance  of  his  master  and  his 
^lend,  and  find  the  perfections  of  his  nature  residing  there  in  mild 
«iid  unforced,  in  clear  and  unquestionable  intelligence."    P»  121. 


Art.  XIII.  Batavian  Anthology ;  or.  Specimens  of  the 
Dutch  Poets;  with  remarks  on  the  Poetical  Literature 
and  Language  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  End  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  John  Bowring,  Honorary  Cor-- 
respondent  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherlands, 
&c.  and  Harry  S.  Van  Dyk.  12mo.  242  pp.  7s.  6d. 
Taylor  and  Hessey.    1824. 

**  I  DO  know  what  is  boetrie,"  said  the  Dutch  merchant  to 
Peregrine  Pickle.  ''  Mine  broder  be  great  boet,  and  hab 
written  a  book  so  big  as  all  dis  cheese.'"  Fear  not,  gentle 
reader;  Mr.  Bowring,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  has  mode- 


ted 
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draten  the  ponderous  infliction  of  the  whole  cheese  inio  a  di- 
^^stibie  pinch  of  grated  parmesan,  in  the  shape  of  a  neat 
little  pink  duodecimo.  Resolved^  however,  that  ''bis  broder" 
of  Holland  shall  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  poetical  alien* 
office  which  already  proposes  to  inclade  Poles,  Rnssians^  aad 
Spaniards,  and  be  recognized  as  **  one  great  boet,"  Mn 
Bowring  has,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  preface,  denounced 
a  long-forgotten  joke  of  ours  with  most  zealous  touchiness. 

*'  The  language  of  Holland,  the  purest  of  all  the  Gothic  dialects, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  those  whose  pursuits  are  in  the  miEun 
most  unfiiendly  to  literature — ^for  the  absorbing  thirst  of  wealdi 
«oon  destroys  every  other  ambition — has  been  made  the  subject  of 
scorn  and  contempt,  not  by  those  who  know  it,  but  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  wholly  unknown— 

^  Homini  imperito  nunquam  quidquam  injustius ;' 

and  wisdom,  at  one  entrance,  has  been  *  quite  shut  out'  by  the  in. 
fluence  of  a  ridicule  first  awakened  by  presumption,  and  iifterwards 
repeated  by  bold  and  credulous  ignorance,  A  work  of  some  lite- 
rary pretensions  has  been  found  to  pour  out  its  vial  of  contumely 
on  the  '  long-sufiering  translator*  who  shall  enter  upon  that  work 
which  has  occupied  our  thoughts  and  our  cares ;  while,  with  a 
scornful  and  pedantic  sneer,  the  critic— the  British  Critic* — adds : 
■*  We  once  saw  a  volume  of  Dutch  poetry  on  the  shelves  of  an 
emeritus  Dutch  skipper;  and  it  was  a  translation  of  //  Pastor  Fido 
— 0pfx«xfxi$,  Ko«$,  xoa|/  With  a  disposition  and  an  dbWiiy  to  add 
something,  however  small,  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  the  mind  is 
chilled  and  paralysed  by  the  certainty  that  the  pride  of  animadver. 
sion  can  only  be  satisfied  by  sacrificing  the  timid  adventurer.  The 
criticism  that  instructs,  even  though  it  instruct  severely,  is  most 
salutary  and  most  valuable.  It  is  of  the  criticism  that  insults,  and 
while  it  insults  informs  not,  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain*" 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  matter-of-fact  interpretation  of 
three  nonsensical  words  in  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Greek 
frog.     We  might  answer  in  Cowper's  words : 

^^  And  e'eii  the  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 
A  story  of  a  cock  atid  bull. 
Must  have  a 'most  uncommon  skull.** 

But  we  will  content  ourselves  with  assuring  Mr.  Bowring, 
that  we.  do  not  consider  him  as  a  timid  adventurer,  that  we 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  intention  to  sacrifice  him, 
and  that  lastly,  we  do  not  really  imagine  a  Dutchman  to  bear 


♦"  British  Critic  for  April  1821,  p.  44V* 
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atty  pbysicttl  or  moral  resemblance  to  oar  old  friend  ''the 
firog  in  a  cQcked  hat*"  We  will  willingly  add,  that  being 
pedeetlj  aWa3r«  of  tbeclose  resemblance  of  the  Datch  Ish^ 
pUBgeio  oar  <>wd,  and  of  the  competent  sufficiency  of  pretty 
mom0u  and  well-informed  men  to  be  met  with  in  Holland^ 
m^'~  slioaW  never  have  doabted  their  capability  to  concoct 
into  good  verse  the  moral  truisms  and  amatory  devices  with 
wtdch  die  vdame  before  «s  abounds.  He  need  not  fear 
lest  we  should  form  our  notions  of  the  Batavian  Muse 
jCrom  the  bulbous  little  figure  in  the  illuminated  frontispiece 
p9  Grimstto's  Netherlands,  predominating  among  butter 
'^l^ins^nd  gin  kegs,  ou  a  throne  like  a  tide-waiter's  box,  ii^ 
tke  centre  of  a  quay  filled  with  blue-capped  porters,  and 
trunk-hosed  burgo-masters  ;  and  brandishing  a  little  sceptre 
in  one  ^^d,  and  a  great  mon§y-bag  in  the  other,  while  the 
under-written  legend  imports  that, 

"  The  muses,  Neptune,  Mars^  and  Mercurie 
Have  taeh  their  seats  iip  in  low  Germanie." 

Nor  do  we  personify  the  Dutch  Corydon  at  this  time  of  day 
as  a  pondeirous  ten-breeched  gentleman,  with  a  meerschaum 
for  a  vocal  pipe,  and  a  pug  for  a  faithful  tray,  and  invo- 
king his  tulip-beds  and  the  Middleburgh  canal,  instead  of 
|i;roves  and  streamlets.  Such  illusions  have  passed  away 
with  pur  untravelled  childhood ;  and  now  let  us  be  really  and 
soberly  serious. 

The  Anthology  before  us  embraces  selections  from  the 
vrp^ks  of  tho$e  authors  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  and 
daring  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  when 
the  recent  struggle  for  r^eligious  and  political  liberty  which 
the  country  had  sustained,  had  produced  its  natural  effect  in 
routing  and  developing  the  the  talents  of  her  sons.  Among 
^  poets  included  in  the  selection,  Vondel,  who  vras  born 
in  1587,  and  died  in  1679,  stands  most  conspicuous  both  in 
merit  and  confirmed  reputation:  and,  next  to  him,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  Hooft  and 
Decker.  Of  Hooft,  who  comes  first  of  the  three  in  point  of 
time,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  the  father  of  Dutch 
poetry,  in  its  more  cultivated  shape,  Mr.  Bo  wring  ob- 
serves, 

**  He  went  to  France  and  Italy,  and  gave  the  first  promisQ  of  an 
improved  style  and  more  cultivated  taste,  in  a  poetical  epistle, 
written  at  Florence,  to  the  members  of  the  *  Amsterdamche  Ka- 
mer.'  He  appears  to  have  made  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
writers  his  peculiar  study.      By  reading  the  latter  he  was  first 
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taught  to  impart  that  melody  to  hia  dvd  language  of 'which  it  had 
not  hitherto  been  deemed  sosceptible.  To  no  man,  indeed,  is 
Dutch  literature  more  indebted  than  to  Hoofl.  He  refined  the 
versification  of  his  age,  without  diveBting  it  of  its  vigour.  His 
mind  had  drunk  deeply  at  the  founts  of  knowledge,  and  his  pro* 
ductions  aire  always  harmonious  and  often  sublime.  The  great 
Vondely  who  was  too  truly  noble  to  be  jealous  of  his  fame,  calls 
him 

*  Of  Holland's  poets  most  illustrious  head/  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Hooft  or  Vondel  was  most  Ikh 
noured  by  this  eulogium."  ^ 

The  best  specimen  of  his  powers  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  degant  little  anacreontic  which  occurs  in  p.  58. 

*^  Cupid  once  in  peevish  pet' 

Cried  to  Venus,  *  They  are  wet —  » 

He  has  drench'd  my  strings  in  tears ; 
All  my  quiver  have  I  shot — 
Wasted  all — they  pierce  him  not. 
And  his  heart  of  stone  appears/ 

'  •  • 

<^  ^  Listen,  silly  boy !'  she  said : 
'  Steal  a  lock  from  Doris'  head ;    .  . 
When  thy  arrows  miss— refrain ! 
Waste  not,  trifling  rogue,  thy  strength- 
Wait  and  watch !  Be  sure  at  length 
Cupid  shall  his  victory  gain.' 

*  *So  he  runs  where  Doris  dresses, 

But  he  dared  not  steal  her  tresses  ;— 

For  a  straggling  hair  or  two 

Softly  he  implores  the  fair: 

Bends  his  bow — '  The  shaft  is  here— - 

He  has  pierced  me  through  and  through*" 

The  longer  poems  of  Hooft,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
them  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  appear  not  defi- 
cient in  tenderness  and  elegance^  though  somewhat  burdened 
by  unintelligible  prettinesses.     We  are  totally  at  a  loss,  for 
instance^  to  annex  any  distinct  meaning  to   the  following  ^ 
stanzas. 

• « 

*'  Dazzling  eyes — that  but  laugh  at  our  ruin, 

Ndr  think  of  the  wrongs  ye  are  doing ; 
Fountains  of  gladness  and  beacons  of  glory. 
How  do  ye  scatter  the  dark  miists  before  ye ; — 
Can  my  weakness  your  tyranny  bridle  ? 
O  no  !  all  resistance  i^  idle. 
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^'  Ah  !  mj  soul !  ah  \  :mv  soul  is  submitted ; 
Thy  hps-^thy  sweet  hps-»-they  are  fitted 
With  a  kisa  to  dissolve  intajoy  and  affection 
The  dreamiugs  of  hope  and  of  gay  recollection^: 
And  sure  never  triumph  was  purer, 
And  sure  never  triumph  was  surer."    P.  60. 

In  the  little  poem  which  begins  at  the  63d  page,  the 
beauty  of  the  thoughts  is  a  good  deal  obscured  by  a  perpe- 
tual burden,  wbicb  reminds  us  of  tbe  song  of  a  starling  with 
his  tongue  split :  and  which  we  conclude  Mr.  B.  has  intro- 
duced in  imitation  of  something  similar  in  the  original. 

**  The  tender  tears  descended.    The  goddess  came  beneath, 
*  Hold  J  rather  would  I  trample  upon  my  rosy  wreath. 
Hold!  rather  would  I  trample,  wpuld  I  trample.', 

*^  And,  fearing  lest  some  footsteps  might  injure  them,  she  stole 
And  caught  tbe  living  tear-drops  within  a  rose's  bowl. 
And  caught  the  living  tear.drops,  living  tear-drops. 

<' '  Oh  !  what  are  all  my  roses,  or  what  my  chaplet  fair  ? 
Bright  pearls  I  now  can  fashion  beyond  the  world's  compare* 
Bright  pearls  I  now  can  fashion,  now  can  fashion,' 

<'  As  soon  as  this  was  spoken,  her  tears  as  pearla  appear, 
Which  she  with  gold  pierc'd  lightly,  and  hung  in  either  ear. 
Which  she  with  gold  pierc'd  lightly,  gold  pierc'd  lightly. 

The  chorus  of  women  in  the  6Ist  page  is  a  correct,  though 
not  a  cold  copy  of  those  classical  models  which  Hooft  studied 
with  so  much  diligence,  and  affords  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  tragedy  from  whence  it  is  taken. 

Vondel  appears  fully  worthy  of  the  admiration  which  Mr. 
Bowring  bestows  on  him,  and  the  translation  has  evidently 
done  justice  to  his  merits.  Oar  confined  limits  compel  us  to 
pass  over  the  spirited  and  classical  chorusses  from  Pala- 
medes,  the  Batavian  Brothers,  and  Gystrecht  von  Amstel^ 
as  well  as  the4)de  from  the  latter  drama  given  in  the  128th 
page,  full  of  feeling  and  moral  dignity ;  but  we  must  quote 
at  length  the  chorus  of  Angels  in  Lucifer,  as  possessing  a 
lofty  and  solemn  tone  commensurate  with  its  subject 

<'  Who  sits  above  heavens  height  sublime, 
Yet  fills  the  gravels  profoundest  place, 
Beyond  e^rnity,  or  time. 

Or  the  vast  round  of  viewless  space  : 
Who  on  himself  alone  depends — 
Immortal— glorious-— but  unseen — 
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And  in  His  mighty  being  blends 

What  rolls  around  or  flows  within* 
Of  all  we  know  not— all  we  know— 

PrimQ  source  and  or^in — a  sea. 
Whose  waters  pour'd  on  earth  below 

Wake  blessing's  brightest  radiancy. 
His  power — love — wisdom,  first  exalted 

And  wakened  from  oblivion's  birth 
Yon  starry  arch — ^yon  palace,  vaulted — 

Yon  heaven  of  heavens — to  smile  on  earthy 
From  his  resplendent  majesty 

We  shade  us  'neath  our  shelt«rtring  wings. 
While  awe-inspired  and  tremblingly 

We  praise  the  glorious  King  of  kings. 
With  sight  and  sense  confused  and  dim ; 

O  name — describe  the  Lord  of  lords. 

The  seraph's  praise  shall  hallow  Him ; — 

Or  is  the  theme  too  vast  for  words  ? 

RESPONSE. 

'Tis  God !  who  pours  the  living  glow 

Of  light,  creation's  fountain*head  : 
Forgive  the  praise — too  mean  and  low — 

Or  from  the  living  or  the  dead. 
No  tongue  Thy  peerless  name  hath  spoken, 

No  space  can  hold  that  awful  name ; 
The  aspiring  spirit's  wing  is  broken; — 

Thou  wilt  be,  wert,  and  art  the  same ! 
Language  is  dumb— Imagination, 

Knowledge,  and  Science,  helpless  fall ; 
They  are  irreverent  profanation, 

And  thou,  O  God  !  art  all  in  all. 
How  vain  on  such  a  thought  to  dwell  I 

Who  knows  Thee— Thee  the  All-unknown? 
Can  angels  be  thy  oracle, 

Who  art— who  art  Thyself  alone  ? 
None— none  can  trace  Thy  course  sublime. 

For  none  can  catch  a  ray  from  Thee, 
The  splendour  and  the  source  of  time— 

The  Eternal  of  eternity. 
Thy  light  of  light  out-pour'd  conveys 

Salvation  in  its  flight  elysian,  ' 

Brighter  than  e'en  Thy  mercy's  rays ; 
But  vainly  would  our  feeble  vision 
Aspire  to  Thee.     From  day  to  day 

Age  steals  on  us— but  meets  Thee  never : 
Thy  power  is  life's  support  and  stay— 

We  praise  Thee— sing  Thee,  Lord !  for  ever. 
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Holy—r bc^^hqly !  l^raise^ 

IVafee  be  His  in  eiret-y  land ; 
Safety  in  Hig  presence  stays— ^ 

Sacred  his  ms  high  command ! 

The  picture  of  Christian  Patience, 

'<  Who  sits  with  chattering  teeth  alone. 
Half  naked  on  a  cold  rough  stone/'    / 

is  homely  and  undignified,  and  nataraiiy  reminds  us  of  a 
squalid  beggar-girl.  As  to  the  **  monstrous  flare-eyed  band, 
bursting  from  the  troubled  sand,"  it  passes  our  judgment  to 
determine  whether  they  are  meant  for  seamen,  devils,  or  wal- 
russes.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  divine  how  the  cbld  trite  comfort, 
addressed  to  poor  Vossius,  in  p.  1S8,  and  the  beautiful  little 
address  to  the  infant's  soul,  it  p.  152^  should  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  pen.  We  admire  the  latter  greatly,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  awkward  Jg  ne  sfai  quoi  in  the  metre,  reminding 
us  of  the  Moravian  hyma  in  the  Bath  guide, 

**  Chii^ken  blessed  and  caressed,'*  &c. 

Next  in  merit  to  Vondel,  if  not  equal  to  him,  in  our  opi- 
nion, at  least,  is  Decker,  whose  turn  of  thought  bears  some- 
>^hat  of  a  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own  Cowper.  Of  bim 
Mr.  Bowring  st^ys, 

**  His  poems  are  to  this  day  justly  esteemed  by  his  countrjnnen 
for  beauty  of  thought  combined  with  elegance  of  expression,  learn- 
ing  without  pedantry,  ai^d  harmonious  versification  free  from  fee- 
bleness and  puerility.  Feeling— •intense  and  romantic  feeling — is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  writings,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  his  heart;  to  whose  virtues  many  of  his  contemporaries 
have  paid  tribute.^*     P.  167. 

His  poetry  on  domestic  subjects  abounds  with  deep  and 
genuine  feeling,  'which  the  ignorance  of  the  local  circum- 
stances that  dictated  it  prevents  our  entering  into  as  we  could 
wish.  The  lines  to  a  **  Too  early  opening  flower,"  will  jus- 
justify  his  alledged  resemblance  to  the  pensive  and  moral 
Cowper. 
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Not  yet,  frail  flower  I  thy  charms  unclose  ; 

Too  soon  thou  veatur'st  forth  again  ; 

For  April  has  its  winter^rain. 
And  tempest-clouds,  and  nipping  snows. 
Too  quickly  thou  uprear'st  thy  head ; 

I'he  northern  wind  may  reach  thee  still. 

And  injure— nay,  for  ever  kill 
Thy  charming  white  and  lovely  red. 
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And  thou  perchance  too  late  wilt  8igh| 

That  at  the  first  approach  of  spring 

Thou  mad'st  thy  bud  unfold  its  wing. 
And  show  its  blush  to  every  eye ; 
For  March  a  faithless  smile  discloses. 

If  thou  wouldst  bloom  securely  here, 

'Let  Phcebus  first  overtake  the  steer : 
Thou'rt  like  the  seaman,  who  reposes  , 
On  one  fair  day—one  favouring  wind,. 

Weighf  anchor,  and  the  future  braves: 

But  sighs,  when  on  the  ocean  waves,  « 

For  that  calm  port  he  leaves  behind, 
As  witli  an  anxious  eye  he  sees 

His  shatter'd  hull  and  shivered  sail 

Borne  at  the  mercy  of  the  gale 
Wherever  winds  and  waters  please ; 
And  deems,  as  he  is  sinking  fast, 

The  sands  and  brine  and  foam  beneath, 

That  every  wave  contains  a  death, 
That  every  plunge  will  be  his  last. 
ThouVt  like  the  courtier,  who,  elate 

When  greeted  first  by  favour's  ray. 

Begins  to  make  a  grand  display :— - 
But,  ah !  it  is  a  fickle  state. 
A  court  is  like  a  garden-shade ; 

The  courtiers  and  the  flowers  that  rise 

Too  suddenly,  'neath  changeful  skies, 
Ofl  sink  ipto  the  dust  and  fade. 
In  short,  we  all  are  like  thy  flower, 

And  ever,  both  in  weal  and  woe. 

With  strange  pervers^iess,  we  bestow 
Our  thoughts  on  time's  swifb-fleeting  hour. 
And  'tis  the  same  with  those  who  pine. 

And  deem  that  grief  will  never  flee, 

And  those  who,  bred  in  luxury. 
Think  the  gay  sun  will  always  shine. 
For  every  joy  brings  sorrow  too, 

And  even  grief  may  herald  mirth ; 

And  God  has  mingled  life  on  earth 
With  bitterness  and  honey-dew. 
Thus  winter  follows  summer's  bloom. 

And  verdant  summer  winter's  blight ; 

Thus  reign  by  turns  the  day  and  night  :— 
Change  is  the  universal  doom. 
Then,  floweret !  when  thy  charms  have  fled, 

All  wither'd  by  a  fate  unkind. 

Call  wisdom's  proverb  to  thy  mind — 
Soon  green f  soon  gray — soon  ripCf  soon  dead. 

Y 
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Jacob  Cats  somewhat  resembles  Hooft  in  his  style.  His 
anacreontic  of  Cnpid  lost  and  cried,  is  a  pretty  and  improved 
paraphrase  of  the  little  Greek  piece  which  suggested  the  idea ; 
bat  we  cannot  see  much  in  the  portion  of  his  poetry  which 
this  volame  presents^  to  justify  Mr.  B.'s  eulogium. 

*<  Cats  had  all  Vonders  devotion,  kindled  at  a  purer  iind  simpler 
altar.  His  wisdom  was  vast,  and  all  attuned  to  religious  principle; 
his  habits  were  those  of  sublime  and  aspiring  contemplation  ;  and 
his  poetry  is  such  as  a  prophet  would  give  utterance  to.  He  was 
the  poet  of  the  people.  In  his  verses  they  found  their  duties  re- 
corded, and  seeming  to  derive  additional  authority  from  the  solemn 
and  emphatic  dress  they  wore.  He  is  every  where  original,  and 
often  sublime/'     P.  74». 

Two  poems  by  Huygens  are  introduced,  in  two  opposite 
styles.     *^  The  King,"  is  a  manly,  nervous,  and  reflective . 
piece  of  moral  philosophy.     His  rhapsody, 

<*  Swiftly  is  the  noontide  fleeting," 

written,  by  his  owi;  confessien,  on  a  most  broiling  day>  might 
as  well  have  been  sappresse4;  for  the  poor  Dutchman's 
brains  appear  to  have  suffered  a  coup  de  soleiL  Does  Mr. 
Bowring  remember  the  passage,  which,  to  avoid  offence,  we 
will  quote  to  him  in  Cervantes'  own  words  ? 

**  £1  sol  entraba  tan  apriesa  y  contanto  ardor,  que  fuera  bastante 
a  derretirle  los  sesos,  si  algunos  tuvicra.'' 

Take  a  sample  of  poor  Hnygens's  vagaries. 

<<  But  by  thee  I'll  n6t  be  driven, 

Fiercdy  shining  lamp  on  high- 
Measurer  of  our  days  from  heaven — 

Year-di^Oflier-^^loriQus  eye ; 
Mist-ahsorber^-^spring^returner-t- 

Day-prolonger-*«ummer'8  mate; 
Beast-annoyer-^visage-bumer — 

Fair-one's  spoiler-r-maiden's  hate  ;~ 

Cloud-iHsperser — darkness-breaker^ 

Moon-surpriser-^starlight  thief; 
Torch,  conductor — shadow-maker — 

Rogue-discoverer— eyes'  relief; 
Linen-bleacher-^noiseless  stroller   - 

AU-observerf^gilding  all ; 
I)ust-disturber-— planet- roller — 

Traveller's  friend,  and  day. break's  call. 

To  this  we  might  add| 

Maggot*quickener,  quagmire-thickener, 
Friend  to  laundress  in  her  need ; 
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Lyre-inventpr,  co«r-torraentor. 
Waking  torpid  flies  to  feed  ;• 
Zodiac-scanner,  visage.tanner, 
Pttaiii  Patarens,  or  Pol ; 
Python-peltefy  butter-melter, — 
Endless  are  thy  names,  great  Sol  I 

£xclasivelv  of  the  above-named  authors,  we  catiiiot  8^ 

90  ' 

inuch  to  praise  in  the  rest  of  the  Anthology.  Jf^ithet  the 
recherchh  Miss  Maria  Tepelchade  Vi^cher, '  nof  the  string 
df  smaller  amatory  poets,  with  the  lambkin-toting  Latnretks 
Reach  at  their  head,  possess  any  thing  to  distinguish  thdfr 
Works  from  the  claiss  of  decent  and  harmless  med^crity. 

The  name  of  Brederode,  well  known  in  the  patriotic  annflb 
of  Holland,  should  lead  us  to  expect  a  Tyrtieus,  but  the 
Brederode  of  the  present  collection  has  left  the  record  of  h& 
country's  glories  to  the  hands  of  Brandt  and  Vandergoe^, 
whose  performance  has  not  quite  equalled  their  gooa  wilt. 
He  himself,  thougfh  not  deficient  in  feeling  and  pMiion,  must 
need«  drag  ia  Dcedalus,  Stentor,  wtA  Medea  by  the  bead  atiNl 
shoulders  into  one  and  \h%  same  song,  apropos  to  ^  simpte 
subject  of  <<  The  Girl  I  left  behind  itt«."  Aftetf  tiite 
classical  ostentation,  so  like  thftt  of  our  owm  decfr  Cockney 
school,  we  are  prepaared  for  the  information  that  Brederode 
was  gennine  Amsterthiii  by  birth,  and  *^  a«  utter  straoger  to 
the  learned  language^.'*  It  was  probably  iit  close  imitation 
of  Brederode  that  Medea  ii^  Wiilten  in  the  ftftb  stanza  with 
a  short  vowel.  Iii  hfispther  pieces,.  Brederode  sheW^  feeling 
and  taste;  and  tbe  po'etH  in  the  99d  p^ge  is^ perhaps  the  best 
amatory  one  in  the  volunie. 

With  the  mild,  sober,  and  meditative  strdti  of  Kam- 
phuysen  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased,  but  he  is  perhaps 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  moralist  than  a  poet.  The 
single  short  piece  by  Hugo  Grotius^  though  possessing  no 
great  merit  in  itself,,  is  very  toucbings  as  indicative  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  a  strong  mind,  clinging  to  the  remembrance 
and  leaning  on  the^affcetiofr  of  tire  cMlfitry  for  which  it  was 
suffering. 

Ob  the  whole,  as  hx  as  this  little  volume  enables  us  to 
judge,  we  are  better  satisfied  with  the  talent  and  cultivation 
displayed  by  the  Dutch  poetSj^  than  witb  their  choice  of 
subjects.  Tbe  recollections  of  Egmont,  of  Horn>  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  of  the  horrors  of  tbe  siege  of  Leyden^  and 
the  atrocities  of  Alva,  might  have  produced  something  better 
than  Brandt's  two  or  three  tame  inscriptions,  and  burst  forth 
itt  such  lines  as  the  Grave  of  Schill,  or  the  Battle  of  SetaipfW^b. 

y2 
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Instead  of  which,  names  the  most  glorious  are  past  over  or 
barely  mentioned,  and  whole  pages  devoted  to 

'<  Delicate  lips  and  soft  amorous  glances/' 

and  such  other  matters,  which  have  been  the  small  change  of 
all  amatory  poetry  since  the  days  of  Sappho.  Let  us  hope 
.however  that  the  continuation  of  the  present  work,  which 
Mr,  Bowring  has  promised  us,  may  contain  something  more 
characterisUc  of  the  feelings  and  history  of  the  country  of  a 
De  ll'ritts,  an  Egmont,  an  Erasmus,  and  a  Grotius ;  a  country, 
j(to  quote  the  well-deserved  eulogium  of  Mr.  Bowring)  "  dis- 
tinguished for  its  civilization  and  its  important  contributions 
to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge ;  allied  by  habit  and  by  his- 
tory with  our  thoughts  and  recollections ;  whose  language 
plairas  a  close  kindred  with  our  own^  and  whose  government 
has  generally  been  such  as  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  an 
English  spirit." 

.We  cannot  pay  a  better  compliment  either  to  the  spirit 
ujk  which  Mr.  Bowring  appears  to  have  undertaken  this  work> 
or  his  ability  as  a  writer,  than  by  quoting  his  introductory 
sonnet,  with  which  we  shall  conclude. 

'<  In  this  sad  world,  where  the  eternal  jar  * 

Of  passion,  interest,  discord  and  debate. 
Questions  of  policy  and  faith  and  state, 
Tear  up  the  virtues,  with  the  affections  war, 

'Tis  sweet  to  mingle  thoughts  with  those  afar. 
Who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  selfish  hate; 
Whose  shine  and  smile,  like  the  fair  morning  star, 
Above  the  valley's  mist  to  consecrate 

At  the  proud  altar-shrine,  that  towers  sublime 
'Midst  all  the  storms  and  all  the  wrecks  of  time. 
Whose  holy  flame  bums  on — and  as  it  bums 

All  that  is  base  to  light  and  beauty  turns, — 
Our  words  and  wills :  for  man  should  be  man's  friend, 
Love  the  pervading  law — and  bliss  the  end. 


■B 


Art.  XIV.  An  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops, 
down  to  the  year  1688:  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Keith. 
Aho,an  Recount  of  all  the  Religious  Houses  that  were  in 
Scotland  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation:  By  John 
Spottiswoode,  Esq,  A  new  Edition  corrected  and  continued 
to  the  present  Time,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author:  By  the  Rev. 
M,  RhsssI,  L,L.D.  8vo.  686  pp.  !/•  Is.  Rivingtons.  1824. 

The  Editor  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops,  informs  us|[in  an  unpretending  and  sensible 
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preface^  that  the  task  which  he  has  completed  was  origmally 
undertaken  in  conseqaence  of  the  great  scarcity  and  higm 
price  of  Bishop  Keith's  work.  The  volume  now  published 
contains  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original^  and  the  additions  of 
the  editor  are  contained  in  distinct  notes,  or  thrown  into  an 
appendix  at  the  end.  A.t  a  time  therefore  in  which  the  study 
of  our  historical  antiquities  is  pursued  with  unprecedented 
zeal.  Dr.  Russel  has  conferred  an  important  benefit  upon  the 
public,  by  enabling  them  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the 
most  authentic  and  valuably  compilations  in  the  language. 

He  has  taken  the  opportunity  also  of  recording  what  ift 
known  respecting  the  life  of  Bishop  Keith,  of  examining  sorn^ 
recent  enquiries  into  the  primitive  state  of  Church  governpient 
in:  Scotland,  and  of  presenting  us  with  an  abridged  and  highly 
interesting  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  We  shatt 
endeavour  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  each  of 
these  subjects. 

The  life  of  the  Bishop,  as  Dr.  Russet  admits,  is  extremely 
meagre.  He  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Episcopal  clergy 
mixed  little  with  the  world,  and  when  the  transactions  of  their 
Society  were  known  to  few  except  themselves.  But  the 
diligent  researches  of  the  biographer  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  few  scraps  which  cannot  be  pernsed  without  pleasure. 
Bishop  Keith  was  born  in  a  very  humble  station,  but  be 
claimed  descent  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  noble  family 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  interested  himself  even  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life,  in  establishing  the  right  of  his  nephews  to  the 
honours  of  their  ancestors. 

*^  In  the  life  of  a  Scotchman,  however  meanly  bom,  the  article 
of  pedigree,  in  the  17th  century,  was  in  all  cases  a  consideration  of 
some  weight;  for  if  he  had  not  to  tell  of  hereditary  wealth  or  fa. 
mily  honours,  he  was  pleased  with  the  assurance  that  his  parents 
were  virtuous,  and  perhaps  with  the  tradition  that  their  Uood  had 
been  improved  by  some  illustrious  connexion^  But,  in  this  respect, 
Bisliop  Keith  had  more  to  boast  of  than  Scottish  churchmen  usu-* 
ally  have  in  modern  times ;  and  no  one  ever  valued  more  highly 
his  relationship  with  the  noble  and  the  great  than  did  this  humble 
pastor  of  a  poor,  depressed,  and  rather  calumniated  branch  of 
Christ's  Catholic  church.  He  was  a  cadet  of  the  celebrated  family 
of  Keith,  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland,  being  lineally  descended 
from  Alexander,  the  youngest 'son  of  William  the  third  earl.  In 
the  year  1513,  this  nobleman  conferred  upon  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bishop  the  lands  of  Pittendrum  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen ;  which 
grant  is  vouched  by  an  attested  copy  of  the  precept  of  sasine, 
inserted  in  the  controversial  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already 


dliided.  After  itbe  lapse  of  little  jnors  thaa  a  hundred  y^ars,  m 
fipd  the  ilaivd  of  PittBDdmm  io  possession  of  the  estate  of  *  Over 
and  Nether  Cowtowns/  ia  die  shire  of  Mearos ;  for  which  acquisi* 
tjjQD  also  the  instrument  of  legal  iarestment  is  produced  at  fill} 
^Ogth  from  4he  register  of  saaioes.  B^t  the  lands  of  Cowtown^ 
pasised  away  froip  the  Bishop's  f&mily  in  the  person  of  his  immedi- 
ate ancestor;  who,  having  denuded  himself^  as  the  phrase  is^  of 
ihat  propertF,  in  the  year  167%  purchased  the  estate  of  Uras,  in 
the  parish  of  Dunnptar  and  shire  of  Kincardine.  As  an  apology 
tor  this  alienation  of  the  family  inheritance,  the  good  Bishop  thinks 
it  necessary  to  add,  Iq  a  note,  that  *  this  hasty  denudation  did  not 
proceed  from  a  squandering  temper  in  my  father,  but  from  his  hay- 
ing enlisted  himself  a  volunteer  in  that  expedition  under  King 
Charles  XL  (which  ended  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Worcester) 
whilft  a  mere  stripling  only  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age;  and 
ak^ugh  be  had  the  good  fortune  tq  escape  out  of  prison  by  die 
Beans  and  contrivance  of  two  English  ladies,  yet  die  difficulties  ha 
was  exposed  to,  and  the  incumbrances  which  naturally  came  upen 
his  small  estate  during  the  long  continuance  of  the  rebellion,  aUii^K 
serverely  to  him  all  his  days  iSler,  and  do  stick  to  his  olipring  to 

^<  Having  mentioned  the  misunderstanding  which  arose  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  late  Mr.  Keith  of  Ravelston,  respecting  the 
selationsbip  of  their  families  to  the  ancient  race  of  the  Earls  Marich 
chal,  I  ipay  be  permitted  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  present 
representative  of  that  noble  house,  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  that  the 
8t4>erior  claims  of  the  Bishop  in  behalf  of  his  nephew  were  unque^- 
tionabhr  weH  founded ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  Uras  branch  or  the 
Pittenaram  Keiths  existed  in  the  male  line,  the  Keiths  of  Ravelston 
were  not  entitled  to  the  honour  to  which  they  have  since  suc« 
ceeded."     P.  xx. 

^^  The  Bishop  seems  naturally  to  have  possessed  that  pecuKar 
turn  of  mind  which  leads  to  the  investigation  of  antiquities,  ai^ 
iriiich  appears  to  derive  the  most  exquisite  gratification  from  ascer- 
taining even  the  minutest  relations  of  a  genealogical  table.  In  hia 
Vindication,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  precise  an4 
regularly  authenticated  i^atements  of  all  such  transactions  in  whipli 
his  fiEunily  were  concerned,  as  might  in  the  least  degree  illustraie 
the  puri^  of  their  descent,  and  the  respectability  of  their  conneie** 
dons.  For  instance,  after  furnishing  a  copy  of  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage between  his  grandfather  and  grandmodier,  and  having  speci-> 
fied  that  the  latter  was  the  daughter  of  Gawn  Douglas  of  Easter 
Barras,  he  adds,  in  a  note,  '  This  Gawn  Douglas  was  a  son  of  thai 
laird  of  Glenbervy  who  became  earl  of  Angus  about  the  year  158S» 
and  by  this  marriage  Mr.  Robert  Keith  (himself)  and  his  nephew 
have  the  honour  to  be  releated  to  the  dukes  of  Douglas  and  Hamil^ 
too,  and  to  the  branches  of  these  most  honourable  families  since 
ttat  flMrriage.'     Alluding,  again,  to  the  kindred  of  his  mother,  be 
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remarks,  that,  by  her  marriage  into  the  family  of  Keith,  th^r  pofir 
terity  '  are  related  to  all  the  Arbuthaote  and  Bumets  in  the  shiffi 
ofMearns.'  .    ...-^ 

*'  He  concludes  his  Vindication,  too,  in  the  sam^  spirit  of  faiifitfjF, 
love,  and  with  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  which  attached  to  tfcJi^ 
discussion  in  which  he  had  been  so  successfully  engaged.  .  i ,, 

**  *  Mr.  Robert  Keith  hopes  that  dli  his  friends,  and  every  UQ9 
prejudiced  person  into  whose  hands  this  paper  may  chance  to  fal)^ 
(for  he  has  only  printed  some  few  copies  to  be  privately  givea 
^^^y>)  will  have  him  excused  for  vindicating  his  own  and  nephevffb 
birth :  For  although  he  himself,  now  in  the  close  of  these  ventiell^ 
year  of  his  age,  and  having  only  one  daughter,  might  be  pretty  iiv*^ 
different  about  any  thing  of  this  nature,  yet  he  su^ects  his  youpg. 
grandn^hews,  (for  there  are  no  less  than  three  of  them,  Alexaar^ 
der,  Robert,  and  John,)  when  they  came  of  age,  might  reproach, 
the  memory  of  their  uncle,  and  justly  perhaps,  for  his  not  eodea^ 
vouring  to  set  their  birth  at  rights  against  so  flagrant  an  attadl% 
seeing  the  one  was  capable,  and  the  others  might  not  have  the 
same  means  of  knowing,  or  the  same  abilities  to  perform  it/  ''    P. 

xxii.  r  .  .( 

We  have  extracted  these  passages  in  preference  to  others 
wUch  describe  the  clerical  life  of  Bishop  Keith,  because  it 
is  a^  an  antiquarian  rather  than  a  clergyman  that  be  is  known' 
to  the  present  age ;  it  is  entertaining  to  observe  the  importance; 
vhich  he  attached  to  his  art,  and  the  zeal  with  which  hi|^^ 
applied  it  to  his  own  affairs.  In  these  demooratical  days 
Bishop  Keith's  relationship  to  all  the  Douglasses^  Hamitions, 
Arbatnnots,  and  Burnets  will  be  considered  of  ver^  little  con- 
sequence. But  the  age  that  has  gone  was  hot  hurt  by  the 
pride  of  ancestry  with  which  it  was  tinctured;  nor  woiild 
succeeding  times  be  one  bit  the  worse  for  a  mott  extended 
and  enduring  recollection  of  the  ties  of  blood. 

As  a  clergyman,  Bishop  Keith  seems  to  have  ptincipall^'^ 
distinguished  himself,  by  moderating  between  those  faction^ 
in  his  little  church,  which  originated  ^mong  the  English  npn* 
jurors;  and  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  merely  by  thq 
names  of  Collier,  Hickes  and  Brett.  Dr.  Russel,  with  his 
usual  judgment,  has  touched  lightly  upon  this  portion  of  hi§ 
subject;  although,  as  a  biographer,  he  has  just  reason  to  h^ 
proud  of  the  character  which  was  sustained  by  his  hero. 

Having  assisted  in  calming  the  controversies  by  which  hisl 
church  was  endangered,  Bishop  Keith  took  a  share  in  another 

very  important  work. 

.{ 

<<  At  the  consecration  of  a  successor  to  Bishop  Rattray  in  tbs 
diocese  of  Dunkeld,  which  was  performed  at  ^Edinburgh  by  %}m 
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Bbhops  Keith,  FaJconar,  White,  and  Rait,  it  was  resolved  by  these 
Ikthers,  that  they  should  constitute  themselves  into  a  re^lar  synod 
for  transacting  the  public  business  of  the  church ;  on  which  occa- 
sion Mr.  Keith  was  unanimously  chosen  Prtmus,  and  Mr.  Alexan* 
der,  the  new  bishop^  was  appointed  clerk.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and  matured  experience  of  the  late 
Frimusi  Rattray,  the  bishops,  being  thus  met  together,  proceeded 
to  take  into  consideration  the  draught  of  certain  canons  which  he 
had  bequeathed  to  them,  for  the  more  formal  exercise  of  their  au- 
thority in  the  government  of  their  districts  ;  and,  afler  a  deliberate 
conference,  they  succeeded, — as  well  by  making  suitable  alterations 
On  those  with  which  they  were  thus  furnished,  as  by  drawing  up . 
several  new  ones, — in  producing  a  set  of  rules  which  gained  at 
onice  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  clergy,  and  also  proved  of 
considerable  use  in  promoting  uniformity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of 
piiactfce,  in  almost  all  the  professional  matters  concerning  which 
tfiey  had  been  formerly  divided/'    P.  xxxi. 

.         ■      *   • 

Shortly  after  these  events,  the  penal  laws  against  Episco- 
palians  were  enforced  with  redoubled  rigour,  on  account  of 
the  political  bias  manifested  by  members  of  that  communion 
daring  the  rebellion  of  forty-five.  Little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  Bishop  Keith's  public  life,  subsequently  to  that  tryin)r 
period.  His  principal  works,  the  "  History  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  made  their  appearance  towards 
the  close  of  his  career.  The  former  is  an  unfinished  woi^ ; 
and  a  few  sheets  of  the  second  volume  were  found  at  his 
death.  We  close  our  account  of  this  part  of  the  volume 
with  the  following  anecdote. 

*'  Amidst  the  scarcity  of  biograpliical  incident,  of  which  the 
reader  has  had  cause  to  complain,  he  may  be  surprised  to  meet 
with  the  following  notice,  which  I  find  regularly  recorded  in  an 
authentic  paper.-^^  Bishop  Keith,  a  married  man,  and  having  chil- 
dren, died  worth  only  £450  at  the  most ;  and  J.M.,'  (his  colleague 
or  assistant,)  *  a  bachelor,  died  (proh  dolor)  worth  about  £3000 
SCefiii»»  and  left  not  a  farthing  to  the  poor  suffering  clergy.'  ** 
P.xImL 

The  second  original  portion  of  Dr.  Russel's  volume,  is  a 
Supplement  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  the  Culdees. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  this  Dissertation  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  *'  Preface  ;"  and  it  was  left  to  the 
I)resent  editor  to  point  out  its  real  author,  Mr.  Goodall, 
ibrarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  The  Supplement  has 
been  called  into  being  by  Dr.  Jamieson's  ''  Historical  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Cdldees  of  lona;''  a  work  in  which  the  doctor 
attempts  to  proved  that  Presbyterianism  existed  in  Scotland 
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while  the  English  were  yet  nnconverted  to  Chr»tiMii^r!<^jL 
more  difficult  task  do  Presbyterian  could.  undert«fke«^  WbilMi* 
he  confines  himself  to  specions  dedactions  froni  pwtaiJl  ^atf^ 
sages  of  Scriptare,  h^  may  make  oot  a  case  tliat  r9<(airet1|» 
be  answered.  While  be  reasons  from  expediency  and  piwf| 
tice,  he  may  occasionally  gain  a  convert.  But  an  app^ \W 
history  and  antiquities  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  Predt>ytenanira[« 
And  whatever  may  be  the  inj^enuity  or  the  learning  of  I^|». 
Jamieson,  he  can  at  most  only  puzzle  the  ignorant.  Tt^. 
reader  of  the  early  historians  of  England  or  Scotland,  en- 
hesitate  or  be  deceived  upon  the  subject.  The  contempprefj, 
writers,  one  and  all,  speak  of  episcopacy  as  upiversaUy  ^tf^ 
valent ;  and  the  very  example  to  which:  I)r.  JamiesoU  %p  cqih 
fidently  appeals,  is  a  deciisive  authority  against  him. .  .Tth^i 
new  editor  of  Keith  has  discharged  this  part  of  his  taski 
with  so  much  ability,  that  we  shall  content  oarsel res  wiHi' 
quoting  a  few  of  his  observations. 

•  •  •     * 

<*  What,  then,  is  the  amount  of.  the  cx^idence,  and  what  is  Uie 
value  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  erydite  author*  of  the  *  Hi^jtQr. 
rical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees'  attempts  to  establish  tl|e 
purer  faith  of  these  celebrated  monks,  as  well  as  their  systematic 
opposition  to  the  Romish  church  in  regard  to  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies? They  are,  in  the  utmost  degree,  tri&ing  and  frivolousj 
Except  in  the  disputed  article  of  the  Easter  calendar  and  tjbe 
affiur  of  the  tonsure,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  any  one  thing  in 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Christians  of  Britain 
and  IreUkid  differed. from  thdse  of  Italy;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
these  points  of  difference  were  not  confined  to  the  British  •churqhcsi 
but  were  agitated  with  equal  zeal  in  other  parts  of  Christendom ; 
and|  moreover,  that  the  Scots  yielded  their  assent  to  the  dogQci^ft  of 
Rome  on  these  very  heads,  and  adopted  both  the  tonsure, -and  the 
new  cycle,  long  before  the  Britons  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
island  Would  depart  from  their  ancient  practice.  The  immaci^late 
and  conscientious  Culdees  of  lona,  (if  Culdees  they,  n^ust  be 
named, }  with  their  abbot  at  their  head^  set  the  example,  of  com-r 
pliance  to  the  older  Christians  of.  the  Roman  province ;  but  these 
sturdy  believers,  on  the  contrary,  scorning  the  accommodating  po^ 
licy  of  the  Columbans,  continued  to  keep  their  festival  on  their 
own  day,  and  shave  their  crowns  after  their  accustomed  fashion.' 
The  clergy  of  Pictland  and  Dalriad,  therefore,  are  entitled  to 
much  less  honour  for  opposing  Romish  innovation  than  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  among  the  Britons;  for  though  farther  removed 
from  temptation,  the  former  yielded  much  sooner  to  the  false  rea- 
soning or  the  secular  inducements  which  were  urged  upon  them 
by  the  Saxon  primate  and  his  busy  emissaries.  Wherefore,  then^ 
are  the  followers  of  Columba  decorated,  solely  and  exclusively, 
with  the  praise  of  firmness,  purity,  and  sound  views ;  wliy  are  they 


entolM^i  the  anljr  cktgy,  in  oncient  times,  wh6  bad  sense  to  per-^ 
Qiwr0 ^ha(  vffts  wrong,  iad  principle  enough  to  oppose  it;  wkgr 
ai^  thf»y Jbel4  up  as  prototypes  of  all  the  wisdom  and  zeaJ,  and 
Qiieirgy  wi  self-devotedness,  which  are  so  justly  ascribed  to  most 
oftbe  leading  men  who«  ^t  a  later  period,  conducted  the  Reforma- 
tion to  its  himpy  issue ;— and  all  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  noto- 
npus  fact  tliat  they  succumbed  and  complied  long  before  the 
srisat  body  of  Christians  in  their  neighbourhood  were  even  shaken 
notik  AieiT  steadfastness  ?  The  answer  is  obvioUs :  there  have  been 
auftors  tn  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years,  who 
widre  determined  to  find,  in  the  early  annals  of  their  country,  ti 
modd  and  a  warrant  for  the  things  which  had  become  popular  itk 
tteir  own  days  (  and  not  being  satisfied  with  making  out  that^  in' 
eeoldsiasticid  concerns,  they  are  now  the  purest  society  on  eartii, 
tiMy  insist  upon  mIbq  proving  that  if  they  ever  were  polluted  by 
erroneous  doctrine,  or  superstitious  practices,  it  was  only  for  a 
ittty  «hori  time,  and  by  means  of  the  most  unptincipled  and  irre^ 
sistible  constraint/'    P.  Ixxx. 

**  Dr.  Jamieson  must  be  aware,  that  there  are  limits  to  the  argu- 
ment which  be  derives  from  the  supposed  existence  of  lay  members 
in  Uie  convent  of  lona ;  for,  as  in  the  narrative  of  Bede,  there  is  no 
iFtstige  of  evidence  that  the  abbot  was  present,  more  than  the 
bkhop,  at  die  deliberation  of  the  monks  and  the  subsequent  ordi- 
nttlons  which  toolc  place,  he  may  find  himself  carried  a  little  far-^ 
ther  than  he  would  willingly  chuse  to  proceed ;  and,  in  his  eagerw 
Hess  t6  flee  fhMS  Episcopal  supremacy,  reduce  the  commission  of 
his  fhvoUrite  Cnldees  to  a  tnere  warrant  issued  by  laics.  But  there 
i^  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  any  of  the  Columbdn  monks 
w^ere  laymen*  The  Doctor,  himself,  informs  us,  *  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  AS  TWEL VB  T?RiEBT€  accompanied  Cdumba/ivm  Ireland^ 
and  aettkd  mth  him  in  lona^  they  aflerwards  retained  this  number^ 
in  Imitation  of  the  conduct  of  their  founder  ;* — ^but  he  has  neg^ 
lected  to  tell  us  at  what  time  within  the  few  years  which  had 
elapsed  between  their  first  settlement  and  the  request  of  Oswald  to 
have  a  bishop,  they  departed  so  far  from  the  original  model  of  their 
institution  as  to  admit  laymen  into  their  sacred  college.  It  is  only 
better,  it  would  seem,  that  they  should  all  be  laymen,  even  thouffh 
they  might  be  detected  in  the  foolish  trick  of  ordaining  bishops  unr 
a  Northumbrian  king,  than  that  any  one  of  them  should  be  bona 
fide  a  presbyter,  and  aflerwards  found  to  have  submitted  to  a  second 
and  higher  ordination  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  hands  of  pre- 
lates.*'    P.  xciii. 

«*  Still,  the  Doctor  demands  a  reason  why  the  church  historian 
doeis  not  tell  his  readers  that  bishops  were  really  employed  in  con* 
fbrring  orders,  and,  more  especially  the  order  of  Uie  episcopate,  in 
the  monastery  of  lona.  Lloyd  gives  a  sufficient  answer  when  he 
observes  that  Bede  was  not  likely  to  imagine  that  sucA  a  question 
would  ever  be  asked."     P.  xcviii. 

These  passages  are  not  only  decisive  upon  the  merits 
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of  Dr.  Jamibson's  liypotbesb,   btft  Abejr  dbo  estaUfaft  n^ 

B^ssel's  claifliR  as  a  writer  d  eodesiasiical  history.  He  i$ 
evideatiy  master  of  his  lubjocL  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
aBtiquities  not  only  of  his  own  charcfai  but  of  ail  Chrisiian 
x^omomnitifts ;  and  he  reasonis  npon  their  peciiliariiiciil  at 
discrepancies  in  a  Yery  plain  and  convincing  manner. 

In  the  {Nreseat  instanpe  it  mnst  be  cionfessed  that  he  had 
an. easy  task,  foir  the  speculations  which  he  oontrorerts  aiii 
speculations  merely.  Bede  tell  as  that  the  Northern  Piols 
were  converted  by  Colamba^and  the  Southern  by  Niatas^  or 
St.  Martin.  The  churches  establisfaed  ia  the  Lomdands  weto 
destroyed  by  the  unconverted  Salons,  and  Christianitf  wia 
preserved  in  that  district  almie  which  had  received  its  religioil 
from  Coiomba.  The  isle  in  which  he  had  dwelt  became  tbo 
chief  seat  of  the  church,  and  his  successors  her  most  respeet* 
ed  servants.  This  is  the  true  and  simple  explanation  of 
facts  which  the  Presbyterians  of  the  fifteenth  century  con- 
trived to  w^p  into  something  like  an  authority  for  their 
platform;  and  these  are  the  circumstances  to  which  Dr. 
Jamieson  now  recurs,  as  tending  in  an  enlightened  age,  to 
vindicate  the  antiquity  of  an  unepiscopal  church.  To  all 
the  support  which  such  circuu^stances  can  give,  he  is  fall}; 
and  freely  welcome. 

The  Appendix  professes  to  inquire  into  the  more  promi* 
nent  causes  by  which  the  subversion  of  the  national  Episco-^ 
palianism  ia  Scotland  was  brought  about.  It  is  written  in  a 
good  spirit,  and  with  great  ability.  The  subjecti  not  na* 
turally  interesting  to  Englishmen,  has  been  rendered  in  some 
degree  familiar  to  us  all^  by  the  works  of  the  author  of  Waver-r 
ley.  And  Dr.  Russel's  more  sober  historical  essay  agrees  in 
th^  main  with  the  splendid  fictions  of  that  inimitable  writer : 
we  say  inimitable,  because  there  are  many  who  attempt  to 
tread  in  his  path,  and  without  even  a  smattering  of  his  erudi- 
tion, or  a  tithe  of  his  talents  and  impartiality,  make  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland  a  vehicle  for  unmeasured  abuse  of  Episcopsv- 
lianism  in  all  its  branches.  To  such  writings  Dr.  Kussel's 
Appendix  will  prove  a  well  timed  antidote.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks are  new  ;  and  that  which  has  been  said  before,  he  re-f 
peats  with  his  usual  conciseness. 

Having  devoted  so  many  pages  to  this  useful  publication, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  our  opinion  of  its  merits^  we  shall 
conclude  by  pointing  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  defects; 
The  continuation  oT  the  Catalogue  to  the  present  day  might 
have  been  drawn  up  at  greater  length.  A  collection  of 
births,  and  preferments,  and  deaths,  is  not  a  very  interesting 
performance:  and  the  excuse  ofiered  by  Dr.  Russel,  that 
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the  addition  of  more  matter  would  have  undaly  augmented 
the  bulk  of  the  work,  is  an  excuse  which  the  publishers 
should  not  have  condescended  to  pot  forth.  The  other  defi- 
ciency, and  it  is  one  which  we  particularly  lament,  is  a  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
Snch  a  document  would  have  been  well  received  in  both 
ooiintries.  Here  little  is  known  respecting  our  brethren  of 
Ihe  north,  even  by  those  who  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  their 
irdfieure.  In  their  own  land,  it  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  the 
Episcopalians  ;  and  a  statement  of  their  increasing  numbers, 
respectability,  and  influence,  would  produce  many  salutary 
effects.  If  the  republication  of  Keith's  Catalogue  obtains 
the  patronage  to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled,  we  shall  hope  to 
see  these  deficiences  supplied,  either  in  a  fiiturc  edition,  or  in 
a  separate  work. 
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For  the  Use  of  the  Cathedral  School,  Herafbrd.  By  CTaylor,  D.IX  Itmo,  3s.  6d. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statetmen.  By  W.  S.  l«i|doiV 
Esq.      In  2  Vols.     8vo,     ll.  4s. 

Entomographia  Imperii  Russici ;  or,  the  bisects  of  Rtinia.  By  Hit  Eac^Utncy 
Gothelf  Fischer,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Vice- Presideniof  the  Medico-Chirurgictl  Academy 
of  Moscow,  &c.     4to.     3\.  13s.  6d. 
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The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  Celebrated  Jfohn 
Evelyn,  are  preparing  for  publicatioB,  in  One  Volume, 
Quarto ;  printed  uniformly  with  his  Memoirs. 

A  Second  Series  of  Highways  and  Byways^  or  Talei  of 
the  Road  Side,  is  in  the  Press. 

The  Crass  and  the  Crescent.  An  Heroic  Metrical  Ro- 
mance ;  partially  founded  on  MathUde.  By  the  Rev»  JamsB 
Beresford,  M.A.  Rector  of  Kibworth,  Leicestershire;  wiH 
shortly  be  published. 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  M.D.  &o.  Author  of  an  Esstty  tm 
Bathing,  &c.  has  nearly  ready  for  publicatt€m,  A  Piraetieal 
Manual  for  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Prevention 
of  Diseases,  incidental  to  the  middle  and  advanced  Periods 
of  life.    In  One  Volume,  J2mo^ 

The  Memoirs  of  Goethe,  the  Anthor  of  Faust,  the 
Sorrows  of  Werier,  &c.  ai*e  just  ready  for  publication. 

The  Fourth  livraison  of  the  Napoleon  Memoirs  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  the  pre^etit  month. 

The  Novel  of  The  Highlanders;  hy  the  Author  of  the 
Hermit  in  London,  &c.  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Our  Village.  Sketches  of  Rural  Characters  and  Scenery. 
By  Mary  Russel  Miiford,  Author  of  Christina;  Narrative 
Poems  oh  the  Female  Character,  &c.  is  printing  in  a  small 
volume. 

Sir    G.    F.    Hampson,    Bart,    is    preparing    A   ShoH 
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lVeal«e»  wdMroaring  to  point  ont  the  ContittCt  by  which 
Trustees  will  be  exposed  to  Liability. 

A  New  Edition,  in  Qoarto,  of  Sir  JVilKam  Chambers  s 
Work  on  Civil  Architecture^  with  the  Original  Plates,  iu 
Imperial  Folro,  is  proposed  for  publication,  in  12  Monthly 
Parts. 

Tours  to  the  British  Mountains;  Descriptive  Poems,  &c. 
iBy  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Yaowath,  Westmorland,  in  Small 
Octaro,  are  in  the  Press. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard 
J^yton,  Esq.  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  a  Portrait,  en- 
graved by  F.  C.  Lewis  from  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  Westall, 
will  soon  appear. 

Aids  to  Reflection^  in  a  Series  of  Prudential,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual  Aphorisms,  extracted  from  the  Works  of  Arch- 
bipbop  Leigbton,  with  Notes  and  interpolated  Remarks.  By 
8.  r.  Cokridae,  Esq.  One  Volume,  Small  Octavo,  is  nearly 
toady  for  publication. 

Critical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  most  Celebrated 
Picture  Galleries  in  England,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  in  Foolscap  Octavo,  will  shortly  be  published.        - 

Prose  Pictures,  A  Series  of  Descriptive  Letters,  and 
Esaayi,  hj  Edward.  Herhert,  Esiq.  in  Post  Octavo,  are 
naany  read]^  

A  New  Work  on  European  Scenery,  by  Captain  Batty, 
of  tbe  Grenadier  Guards^  is  in  the  Press;  comprising  a 
Selection  ef  Sixty  of  the  most  Picturesque  Views  on  tbe 
JEtUae  and  Maine,  iti  Belgtom  and  Holland ;  and  will  be  pab- 
lished  uniformly  with  hijs  French  and  German  Scenery. 

Observations  on  Fire  and  Life  Insurance ;  being  a  Guide 
to  Persons  effecting  Insurances,  and  a  Caution  to  intended 
Shareholders ;  with  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Plans  and 
Merits  of  the  different  Offices.  By  James  Mitchell,  L.L»D. 
F.A.S.E.  late  Actuary  to  the  Star  Life  Assurance  Company, 
is  preparing  for  publication. 

The  Odes  of  Anaereon,  in  English  Verse,  with  Notes,  Bio- 
graphical, Critical,  and  Elucidatory.  By  William  Richardson, 
are  in  the  Press. 

Tbe    Author    of    Pal€eoromaica   has   in    the   Press    A 

*  • 

Supplement  to  that  Work^  with  Remarks  on  the  Strictures 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's;  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Cony- 
beare,  A.M.  Prebendary  of  York;  likewise  by  the  ReV. 
W.  G.  Broughton,  A.M.  and  by  Dr.  Falconer. 
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Art.  I.  The  Protestanfs  Companion*  JBy  the  Rev.  Charles 
,  Dauheny,  LIa.D>  Archdeacpn  of  Sarum. 

(concluded  frQm  page  233.) 

By  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  given  from  thiV  ' 
valuable  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Church,  our  readers! 
will  have  been  able  to  form  their  own  opinions  concerning 
its  merits.  For  ourselves  w^e  confess,  thut  we  .have  seldom^ 
met  with  a.  controversial  work  which  partakes  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  controversy  ;  which  is  so  calm  in  its  manner,  yet  so 
decisive-  in  its  effect ;  and  which  puts  down  an  iidversary  with 
less  appearance  of  boasting  and  triumph.  '  il 

As  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  remark;  wc  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  satisfactory  confutiation  which  .the  Archdeacon 
hai^  given  of  Mr.  Baine^'s  opinion  respecting  the  Israelitisb 
worship  of  the  Golden  Calf.  '  * 

.  **  I  had  considered  it  as  certain,**  says  Mr.  B.  "  that  the  GoIdci> 
Calf  erected  in  the  wilderness  and  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
was  either  an  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  idol,  representing  Osirisi; 
or  some  other  false  Deity  ;  not  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  true 
God."    P.  160. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory.  Dr.  D.  shews^  in  the  clearest 
manner  that  this  species  of  idolatry  consisted  in  setting  up 
false  and  forbidden  emblems  of  the  true  God,  and  that  U 
constituted  precisely  the  same  kind  of  idolatry  of  .whicji  the 
Romish  Church  is  guilty  by  its  worship  of  Images,  and  it^ 
solemn  use  of  devotional  emblems.  See  p.  160 — 175.  But 
we  now  proceed  to  the  chapter  "On  the  Invocation  of 
Saints." 

,  In.  the  true  spirit  .of  sophistry,  Mr.  Baines  had  referjred 
his  readers  to  the  authority  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice  for 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Adoration  ;  as  if  the  authority  of 
any  Romish  Council  could  be  admitted  to  determine  the  con7 
troyefsy  subsisting  on  this  subject  between  Papists  and  Pro- 
testants. And  with  the  same  spirit,  he  had  also  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  the  Romish  adol*ation  of  the  Cross,  by 
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resoWing  its  solemn  invocations  in  their  Hymns  into  mere 
rhetorical  tropes  and  fi&^ares.  (N.  B.  We  much  doubt 
whether  these  Rhetorical  expositions  would  not  have  cost 
Mr.  B,  some  serious  trouble^  had  he  lived  but  a  few  centuries 
nearer  to  this  celebrated  Council.)  But  the  Archdeacon,  by 
one  short  quotation  from  Aquinas,  demolishes  all  this  curious 
quibbling. 

**  nil  exhibemus  latrice  cultum,  in  quo  ponimus  spem  salutis : 
sed  in  cruce  Christi  ponimus  spem  salutis,  cantat  enim  Ecclesia, 
0  Crux,  ave,  spes  unica.*'    P.  204. 

*•  The  cross  of  Christ,"  observes  Dr.  D.  *'  is,  in  itself,  an  inno- 
cent thing,  and  may  be  a  most  interesting  one,  considered  as 
exhibiting  an  appropriate  emblem  of  human  redemption ;  but  when 
made  an  object  of  reUgious  worship  it  changes  its  character  with 
ihe  use  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"A  parallel  case  occurs  to  me.  llie  brazen  serpent,  in  the  wil- 
derness, was  originally  set  up  as  a  monument,  or  memorial,  of  God*s 
wonderful  mercy,  in  the  deliverance  of  his  people  in  the  wilderness. 
From  the  days  ef  Moses^  down  to  Hezekiah,  this  serpent  was  per- 
Hiitted.  to  remain  among  the  Israelites,  because  as  a  pious  memorial 
It  gave  no  offence.  For  we  find,  that  neither  Asa  nor  Jehoshaphat, 
when  they  rooted  out  idolatry,  destroyed  it.  But  when  Hezddah 
•aw  tbat^  in  consequd&ce  of  the  increased  corruption  of  the  people, 
thqy  burnt  incente  t^  it,  he  brake  it  in  pieces,  and  called  it  bv  a 
contemptiUe  name*  The  cross  of  Christ  is  an  appreciate  emUem 
in  a  Christian  Church,  as  presenting  to  every  devout  Christian  an 
Interesting  memorial  of  the  great  work  of  human  redemption,  but 
when,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  set  up  as  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship,  it  then,  as  an  offence  to  that  Divinq  Being,  to 
whom  alone  religious  worship  is  due,  becomes  obnoxious  to  des- 
truction, and  as  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  weak  Christians,  ought  to 
be  removed/*  ?•  206. 

From,  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  he  proceeds  to  their 
•solemn  Invocations  of  the  Virgin  Marj';  and  shews,  first, 
^m  the  remarkable  silence  of  scripture  concerning  her,  and 
ihen  from  ecclesiastical  history,  how  little  authority  there  is 
for  the  introduction  of  her  name  into  the  worship  of  the 
Chnreh.  It  was  not  till  towiurds  the  end  of  the  fourth  centnry 
that  this  superstition  arose. 

**  When  a  certain  sect  of  women  began  to  meet  together  for  the 
express  purpose  of  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  offering  up 
cakes  to  her;  which  cakes  were  called  Collyrides^  and  whence 
their  offerers  received  the  title  of  CoUpidians"    P,  214. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  the  Archdeaeon  for  one  of  those 
valuable  recollections  of  his  early  travels,  which  have  enabled 
him  to  speak  so  anthoritatively  of  the  modern  errors  6f  Rome. 
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'^  U  might  have  been  hopect  t^ftt  three  centuries  could  not  hare 
passed  away^nce  t;be  light  of  Reformation  broke  forth,  and  tbatgrois 
darkness  should  still  continue  to  prevail,  on  this  subject,  in  any  part 
of  the  ChrisU^in  world.*  If  my  reader  will,  however,  accompany  mf 
tp  Florence,  a  city  jn  Tuscany,  which  seems  to  be  more  particu» 
larly  under  the  protection  of  the  Vfa'gni,  he  will  find  that  the  extri|t 
iragant  adoration  paid  to  the  Virghi  Mary,  in  that  city^  does  no^ 
come  abort  of  the  pattern  which  bfis  been  above  exlubited :  an4 
which  tends  to  stamp  Che  character  of  thie  Romish  worship  in  thie 
present  day.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Impruneta^  near 
'Florence,  there  is  a  miraculous  pictiure  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  hijghly 
esteemed  throughout  all  Tuscany,  lender  the  apprehension  ofanjr 
extraordinary  'danger*  this  picture  is  carried  in  solenm  processioa 
through  the  streets  of  Florence,  accompanied  by  the  Prince,  Ibd 
nobility,  the  magistracy,  and  the  clergy*  To  establish  the  miraca- 
lous  power  of  this  picture,  in  procuring  relief  on  different  occasions, 
in  cases  of  imminent  danger,  various  acts  and  records  are  produceJL 
to  prove  the  several  benefits  which  have  been  obtained,  througfi 
the  intervention  of  this  all-powerful  picture.  In  one  pf  th^ 
records^  testimony  is  borne  to  a  mil aculous  cessation  of  a  pe^tilenfn^ 
in  Florence,  after  a  three  days'  proq^sion  of  the  picture  in  question^ 
Whilst  an  inscription,  set  up  in  the  Churdi  about  a  century  ago, 
bee  the  following  words :  *  There  is  no  one  who  can  be  saved, .  Q 
most  holy  Virgini  but  through  thee ;  there  is  no  one  from  whoni 
we  can  obtain  mercy  but  through  thee.  Mary  opens  her  bosom^  % 
mercy  ta  all*  so  that  the  whole  universe  receives  oat  of  her  fulnes#-| 
the  captive  redemption ;  the  sick  health ;  the  afflicted  comfort ; 
the  sinner  pardon ;  tlie  just  grace ;  the  angels  joy ;  the  whole 
Trinity  glory.' "    P.  222. 

N. 

This  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  refutation  of  the  Bomish 
doctrine  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 

**  To  worship  the  creature  by  way  of  access  to  the  Creator,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sophistry  which  has  been,  or  can  be  employed  in  its 
defence,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  that  may  be  displayed  to 
cover  its  deformity,  is  certainty  a  species  of  idolatry,  if  ever  that 
crime  has  been  practised  m  the  world ;  not,  it  shall  be  admitted, 
the  idolatry  of  Heathenism^  the  worslup  of  false  godS,  but  the 
idolatry  of  Christianity ^1^e  worshipping  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator.*'    P.  243. 

The  ensuing  chapter  treats  of  Purgatory  and  its  attendant 
conmptions. 

<<  By  purgatory  is  understood^  in;  the  Romish  Chureh,  a  state  of 
temporary  punishments  afier  this  life,  from  which  meq,  after  having 
undergone  a  necessary  d^ree  of  purgation  from  their  sins,  aite 
translated  into  Heaven,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  for  which  a  stipulated. price  is  paid. 
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«*  That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  slander  the  Church  of  Rome,  f 
place  before  my  reader  a  copy  of  a  notice,  which  I  saw  publicly 
affixed  to  a  pillar,  in  a  Church  in  the  Carnpo  Vaccino,'at  Rinne,  for 
the  information  of  its  different  frequenters..  Being  struck  with  suoh 
a  public  notice,  I  took  it  down  on  the  spot,  and^  in  a  free  translation, 
it  runs  thus.  '  An  easy  method  of  providing  prayers  for  the  Soul 
when  alive,  without  waiting  till  after  death.  Whoever  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  number  of  benefactors  to  this  Church,  and  would  receive  the 
prayers  of  the  masses^  &c.  must  address  himself  to  the  Priest  of 
thie  Church  for  the  proper  form  ;  &c.  Whosoever  shall  give  the 
benefaction  of  one  giulio  every  month,  during  his  life,  shall,  after 
his  death,  receive  the  prayers  of  eighty  low  masses,  and  two  can- 
tatas. Whoever  shall  give  un  grosso  a  month,  shall  receive  the 
prfiyers  of  forty  masses,  and  one  cantata.' 

"The  reader  is  then  given  to  understand,  that  whoever  shall  have 
omitted  to  have  done  this,  supposing  he  shall  be  arrived  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  he  may  purchase  the  whole  benefit  of  the  masses  in  a-lump, 
upon  the  following  terms  :  '  ten  sctidit  for  eighty  low  masses,  and 
two  cantatas.  '  Moreover,  those  who  are  enrolled,  shall  be  partakers 
of  the  masses  and  cantatas  which  ^re  every  year  celebrated  in  each 
day  of  the  octave  of  the  death  in  common,  for  the  benefactors  who 
shall  have  departed  this  life.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  think  of 
his  «oul  whilst  he  is  yet  alive,  without  waiting,  in  the  flames  of  pur" 
gatory,  the  discretion  of  another,  whilst  he  is  crying  out ;  *  have 
mercy  on  me !  have  mercy  on  me !  have  piercy  on  me !  at  least; 
you  my  friends,  since  my  own  relations  have  forgotten  me.' ''  P.  2^5^ 

The  Archdeacon  shews  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient 
transraigratioa  of  the  heathens,  and  to  the  superstitions  still 
prevailing  in  India,  respecting  an  intermediate  state.  (P.  253.) 
He  illustrates  his  arguments  against  this  absnrd  and  mischie- 
vous doctrine,  by  the  following  narrative. 

"  A  case  in  point  occurs,  when  this  doctrine  of  purgatory  lately 
attempted  to  exercise  its  accustomed  imposition  in  a  country,  where 
the .  Romish '  priesthood  is,  at  thjs  time,  in  the  zenith  of  its  all- 
powerful  influence.  About  a  twelvemonth  after  the  death  of  a 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  gentlenlan,  his  eldest 
son,  a  Roman  Catholic  also,  whose  mind  had  been  enlightened  by 
reading,  and  constant  communion  with  the  best  informed  societies, 
both  in  these  countries  and  on  the  continent,  was  much  surprised 
one  morning  on  coming  out  of  his  house,  to  observe  a  body  of  at 
least  forty  men,  in  black,  solemnly  marching  up  to  his  door.  The 
records  of  his  country  brought  to  his  recollection  a  class  of  people 
designated  tu^tVe  IfO^Sf  not  many  years  before;  but  what  could  be 
the  object  of  this  party  in  black,  he  was  amazingly  puzzled  to  And 
out ;  however,  terror  had  nearly  got  the  better  of  his  curiosity,  for 
as  the  battalion  approached  the  kitchen^  they  began  to  march  in 
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quick  pace,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  forced  retreat,  wbc^ 
he  fortunately  recognized  his  parish  Priest,  and  his  father  s  old 
friend.  For  thirty  years  this  clerical  hero  had  lived  an  idle,  lazy 
life,  pampering  his  corpulent  and  well  stuffed  carcase,  whilst  he 
worked  upon  the  fanciful  and  superstitious  mind  of  his  patron ;  but 
at  his  death  the  scene  changed ;  the  heir  was  abroad^  no  chimney 
comer  to  receive  the  reverend  Priest,  he  was  obliged  to  attend  to 
his  parochial  -duties,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  in  consequence  he  lost 
his  flesh  ;  and  with  the  fond  and  delusive  expectation  of  recovering 
the  one,  and  recruiting  the  other,  he  paraded,. as  it  has  been  above- 
mentioned.  *  Pray,  reverend  Father,'  says  the  heir,  *  may  I  enquire 
what  weighty  business  you  can  have  with  me,  and  so  nunierously  at- 
tended V  His  Priest,  somewhat  depressed  by  the  tone  and  planner  he 
was  addressed  in,  replied,  *  that  it  was  the  practice  of  tlie  holy 
Boman  Church,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a  Papist's  death,  and 
to  pray  him  out  o^  purgatory,  after  which  religious  ceremony,  it  was 
usual  to  converse  on  tlie  charitable  deeds  and  good  actions  of  the 
deceased  during  life  :  and  that  he  hoped,  as  was  the  custom,  he  would 
prepare  a  dinner,  and  some  gallons  of  whiskey  punch,  for  the  fevr 
worthy  priests  that  accompanied  him  in  this  pious  and  quite  neces- 
sary duty.*  *  Reverend  sir,*  replied  this  respectable  and  enlightened 
gentleman,  ^  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  my  lamented  fatlier 
led  a  most  pious,  religious,  and  Christian  life ;  and  I  entertain  the 
best  founded  hopes,  that  through  the  mercies  of  his  blessed- 
Redeemer,  he  is  now  with  the  Almighty  in  Heaven :  as  to  your 
purgatory,  I  know  nothing;  but  if  you  wish  to  pay  any  religious  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  my  deceased  parent,  I  request  you  will  pay 
it  over  the  grave,  where  (in  the  neighbouring  church  yard)  his 
sacred  remains  repose ;  but  of  this  I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  in 
my  house  I  will  sanction  neither  drunkenness  nor  carousings  under 
any  pretence  whatever.*  In  consequence  the  door  was  closed^  and 
the  Roman  legion  retired.'*    P,  261. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  Dr.  Daabeny  very  properly  de- 
fines the  original  meaning  of  the  term  "Catholic  Church;*' 
and  shews  that  the  Romish  Church  is  guilty  of  schism  in 
appropriating  this  term  exclusively  to  herself^  and  in  denying 
it  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 

**  But  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Balnes  continually  makes  use  of  the 
term  Catholic^  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  in 
the  primitive  days.  And  this  constitutes  the  foundation  of  Roman 
error  on  this  subject ;  an  error  which  commenced,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  at  least,  with  the  original  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  title,  which  it  should  be 
well  remembered,  was  the  base  offspring  of  treason  and  murder  : — 
whereas  the  Apostles  applied  this  title  of  Catholic  to  that  *  general 
assembly' of  believers,  which  they  had  collected  and  formed  into 
separate  Churches,  in  different  places,  under  their  respective  gover- 
nors, as  circumstances  permitted ;  which,  tHken  co/fec/m/y,  formed 
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what  was  undemood  in  th6se  dap,  by  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Cfarist.  In  conformitj  with  this  established  idea  of  the  general 
oii&racter  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  as  made  up  of  its  several  com- 
pobent  branches,  situated  in  di&rent  places,  St.  Paul  does  not 
Uddress  his  Ej^tles  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  Cormtbian  Catholic, 
or  ttte  Bphesian  Catholic  Church,  but  simply,  and  properly,  to  the 
Cilurcfaes  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Ephesus ;  as  severaJ  parts  of 
tl^t,  in  his  Epistie  to  tiie  Ephesians,  he  calls  Hhe  housdiold  of 
God,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus 
Oirist  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.'  ^'    P.  282. 

.  Hence  he  concludos, 

^<  That  the  Church  of  Rome  has  run  away  with  the  word  CatholiCf 
whilst  she  has  left  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  behind  her/* 
P.  292. 

The  remainder  o{  this  chapter  is  occupied  with  an  Us- 
torical  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Papists  are 
eharged  with  what  is  usually  termed,  '*  the  Gunpowder  Plot." 
Mr.  B.  has  insinuated, 

^  That  the  whole  service  of  the  fifth  of  November  is  an  impious 
and  sacrilegious  mockery  of  Religion,  in  making  the  Deity  himself 
a  party  to  a  crime  as  black  and  deadly  as  the  gunpowder  itself.'' 
P.  298^ 

Agitinst  this  foul  and  indecent  slander  of  our  Church 
government.  Dr.  D.  shews,  by  incontestible  evidence,  that  the 
Papists  were  the  sole' and  undoubted  authors  of  this  horrid 
cohspiracy,  ^  and  that  no  historical  fact,  in  the  annals  of  this 
Country,  stands  on  a  broader  and  firmer  foundation  of  noto- 
riety and  truth.^  The  testimpny  of  the  great  Thuanus,  him- 
self a  Catholic,  is  of  itself  conclusive  on  this  subject ;  from 
which  History  Dr.  D.  has  made  a  copious  extract,  from  which 
we  single  out  the  following  curious  and  important  passage. 

**  Therefore  despairing  of  their  design  as  to  King  Philip,  the 
conspirators  fly  to  their  last  and  desperate  councils;  and  in  thefinst 

8 lace,  they  made  it  their  business  to  satisfy  their  consciences;  and 
[lis  being  done,  they  confirm  their  resolutions  to  attempt  some 
great  enterprize.  And  thus  their  divines  discoursed.  To  depose 
kings,  to  grant  their  kingdoms  to  others,  is  in  the  powpr  of  the 
supreme  Judge  of  the  Church.  But  all  heretics  being  ipso  Jure 
sep^ated  firom  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  are  every  year^  on 
Holy  Thursday,  [casna  domini)  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
Ana  this  holdeth,  not  only  in  professed  heretics,  but  to  them  that 
are  covertly  such,  because  being  reputed,  ipso  jure,  excommunicate, 
they  do  incur  the  same  penalties  which  are  ipso  facto  deserved  by 
professe'd  heretics.  From  thenca  it  follows,  tliat  kings,  and  other 
Christian  princes,  if  they  fall  into  heresy,  may  be  deposed,  and  their 
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'•nS>|ecti  diflchar|^  from  dielr  allegtiuice«  Ndr  dan  they  recover 
iheit  righti  agnHi,  not  though  Ihey  should  be  reconciled  to  tbt 
Church.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Church,  the  common  mother  of  a^ 
doth  shut  iter  bosom  against  none  that  return  to  her,  this  is  to  hp 
understood  with  a  distinction ;  viz.  provided  it  be  not;  to  the  damigf 
or  danger  of  the  Church.  For  this  is  true  as  to  the  soul^  but  not 
as  to  the  kingdom. 

^*  Nor  ought  the  punishment  to  be  extended  only  to  princes  tm 
are  thus  infected,  but  also  to  their  sons,  who,  for  tneh:  father'is  sid, 
are  excluded  from  succeiteion  in  the  kingdom.  For  hetesy  \m  k 
leprosy  and  an  hereditary  disease,  and  to  speak  more  plsdiiiy,  lib 
loasA  his  kingdom^  toho  deserMh  the  Roman  ReUghn  :  He  is  l6 
be  aceunfted,  abdicated,  proscribed,  neither  is  he,  or  any  of  hi^  peft>- 
leAtYf  to  be  restored  to  the  kingdom.  As  to  bis  soul,  he  way  bb 
absohred  by  t^  Pope  only. 

^  Tiunking  themseltes  abundantly  secured  within^  by  these  rei^ 
sonings,  they  began  to  seek  outward  etrengthenings  to  the  coli^ 
«>irftGjt  and  oUefly  secresy,  whi(^  they  sealed  by  confession,  ttn4 
tne  receiviog  of  the  Sacrament.  To  this  end  there  was  an  oadi 
drawn  up  amongst  them,  in  which  they  did  engage  their  faith  hf 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Sacrament,  which  they  were  presently  to 
receive,  that  they  would  neither  directly  nor  indireotly  by  wora  or 
circumstance,  discover  the  plot  now  to  be  communicatea  to  ihem^ 
nor  would  they  desist  from  prosecuting  it,  unless  allowed  by  thehr 
associates. 

**  Thus,  being  encouraged  by  the  authority  of  their  Divides,  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  advrature,  as  not  only  lawful  and  laudri)la, 
but  meritorious.  Tliis  was  done  before  John  GerOnd,  of  thsl 
sdiciety.  Unto  this,  aflet  confession,  by  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Aloir,  were  drawn  in  the  next  May,  at  first  five  of  the  conspiratott, 
Robert  Cateeby,  Tliomas  Winter,  Thomas  Percy,  kinsman  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberiand,  ixAm,  Wright,  abd  the  afore..meDtioae4 
Pawkes,  called  out  of  Flanders/'    P.  315* 

^*  Tatitum  Religio  potuit  suadere  inalorum.'^ 

We  have  now  aocompanied  the  Archdeaooa  of  Sarum 
through  the  more  regular  part  of  hi&  treatise ;  tbe  two  remaiar 
itig  chapters,  consisting  rather  of  miscellaneous  observatioas 
ihan  of  any  fixed  points  in  debate  between  the  two  Churohea. 
Jn  the  two  concluding  chapters  there  are,  indexed,  many 
valuable  hints  addressed  to  our  Governors  in  Churoh  aadr 
3tate,  and  also  to  tlie  Clergy ;  which  we  shall  now  endeavodr 
to  incorporate  with  our  own  observations^  on  the  existing 
dangers  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  exertions  of 
the  Romiafa  Priesthood  in  this  age  and  country. 

It  has  long,  we  know,  been  fashionable  amongst  a  latgb 
class  of  writers  to  treat  with  unbounded  contempt,  every 
expression  of  fear  respiooting  any  dangers  arisinf^  from  Popery 
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to  our  Church  Establishment;  ^^bnt  the  sneers  of  worldly 
politicians  shall  not  deter  us  from  stating^  our  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  this  duty 
without  any  foolish  exaggerations,  and  above  all,  without  any 
unfounded  assertions. 

First,  then :  It  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  is  matter  of  public 
notoriety^  that  the  number  of  persons  professing  the  Romish 
Faith  in  this  country  have  been  rapidly  increasing  since  the 
era  of  the  French  Revolution.  We  can  all  remember  the 
tinie  when'  the^r  public  establishments  were  very  few  and 
inconsiderable;  whereas  now  their  Chapels  and  Colleges  are 
growing  up  in  every  county*,  and  their  worship  is  attended 
by  considerable  numbers  of  unwary  Protestants.  To  the 
multitudes  of  French  Refugees,  who  remained  so  long  in  this 
country,  wei  may,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  this  increase 
of  Catholicism  amongst  us  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  its 
effects  are  now  visible  atd  apparent,  for  they  are  no  longer  a 
poor,  feeble,  and  suppliant  body ;  but  they  form  a  large, 
encreasing,  and  respectable  part  of  the  general  population. 

yfe  say  respectable^  nor  do  we  wish  to  qualify  this  admis- 
sion. Several  of  the  oldest  of  our  nobility,  as  it  is  well  known, 
still  adhere  to  the  Romish  faith  ;  and  many  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  of  our  country  gentry,  are  its  avowed  patrons. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Romish  church,  together  with  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  its  worship,  render  it  peculiarly  palatable  to 
many  of  the  upper  orders,  who  might  feel  indisposed  to  join  in 
the  meaner  worship  of  the  conventicle ;  whilst  all  the  charms 
of  music  are  lavished  on  their  ear,  and  the  more  scientific  har- 
mony of  professional  vocalists  is  substituted  for  the  ruder 
though  more  powerful  effects  of  congregational  singing. 

The  genius  of  the  Romish  church  is  so  subtle  and  accorn- 
modating,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  is  more  fitted 
to  tempt  the  higher  or  the  lower  orders  to  its  communion. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  shuns  all  puritanical  stiffness  of  ap- 
pearance, and  thus  it  can  allure  the  most  fashionable  devotee; 
whilst  the  poor  are  deceived  by  the  personal  attentions  of  its 
priests,  and  by  a  seducing  exhibition  of  tenderness  to  their 
wants.  The  priests  being  in  general  the  almoners  of  the  rich, 
and  having  no  families  of  their  own  to  support,  have  abun- 
dant means  of  keeping  up  their  influence  amongst  the  poor; 

*  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Catholic  Establishments  in  Somer- 
setsbire,  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  which  we  are  sure  he  will  thank  us  for  pointing 
out.  It  is  at  page  371,  in  which  he  states  that  there  is  a  Catholic  seminary  at 
Slraltofif  and  anpther  at  Downside,  whereas  the  name  of  tlic  Viliuge  is  Slrattaaif 
and  the  name  of  the  College  Dmunside,  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  this 
Japo-graphical  blunder  were  jnaguiiicd  into  a  charge  of  jfVzca-Jogical  ignorance. 
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and  when  to  this  we  add  the  ascendance  which  is  acquired  by 
the  confessions  which  they  receive,  we  can  hardly  overrate 
their  power  over  their  followers. 

And  here  it  would  be  injustice  not  to  allow,  that  their 
ecclesiastical  colleges  in  this  country,  are  conducted  with 
exemplary  propriety.  We  have,  ourselves,  witnessed  the 
discipline  of  Downside;  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  any  where  a  body  of  more  diligent  and  perse- 
vering students.  But  however  commendable  this  discipline 
may  be  with  reference  to  Papists,  it  cannot  be  contemplated 
by  a  Protestant  without  some  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  alari^i ; 
for  the  priests  who  proceed  from  such  a  college,  are  not  likely 
to  pass  their  days  in  sloth  and  indifference. 

Another  very  important  source  of  power  and  strength  to 
the  Catholics  in  this  country,  arises  from  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  Ireland.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
by  thinking,  that  it  is  with  the  English  Catholics  only  we 
have  any  immediate  interests.  The  chief  weight  and  conse^ 
quence  of  the  Catholics  hisre,  arises  from  the  state  and  situa- 
tion of  our  sister  kingdom.  And  we  may  be  assured,  that 
it  is  so  felt  by  every  intelligent  Papist  in  this  island. 

The  endless  divisions  of  Protestants  amongst  us,  also  give 
great  plausibility  to  their  arrogant  pretentions  to  unity  and  in<^ 
i'allibiiity.  The  celibacy  of  their  clergy  enables  them  to  devote 
a  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  their  public  and  professional 
duties;  and  the  apparent  charms  of  retirement  from  the  world, 
give  their  convents  a  degree  of  attraction  to  the  young  and 
tender  devotee,  which  has  often  proved  more  than  equal  to 
vanquish  every  other  temptation  and  desire. 

Such  we  consider  to  be  amongst  the  leading  and  most 
rational  sources  Qf  uneasiness  and  alarm  to  those  who  con- 
template the  present  state  bf  Catholicism  in  this  country. 
And  when  we  add  to  these  the  negligence  and  carelessness, 
nay,  the  avowed  contempt  and  ridicule  with  which  such  ap* 
prehensions  are  generally  treated  by  men  in  power  and 
authority,  we  cannot  say  that  we  do  not^  in  some  degree, 
sympathize  in  the  same  emotions.  Even  admitting  that  the 
dangers  of  aji'^Wic  overthrow  are  remote  and,feeble ;  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  individuals  that,  under  such  circum« 
stances,  the  situation  of  their  own  relatives  may  be  very  pre- 
carious as  respects  their  conversion  to  Popery.  To  illustrate 
our  meaning,  we  shall  briefly  allude  to  a  case  in  point,  which 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  be  accurately  related  as  to  all  its  im- 
portant facts.  It  is  no  long  time  since,  that  a  young  lady  of 
fortune  and  family  in  Bath,  fell  a  victini  to  the  most  insidious 
arts  to  undermine  her  faith  as  a  Protestant.    To  perfect  her- 

12 
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self  in  the  accomplishments  of  musio  and  drawing,  she  occa- 
sionally visited  some  Catholic  young  ladies  in  her  neighbonp> 
hood.  Totally  unknown  to  her  parents^  Dr.  B.  met  her  in 
this  society^  and  after  tampering  three  months  with  her  reli- 
gions principles!,  prevailed  on  her  to  make  to  him  a  solemn 
profession  of  the  Ktunish  faith.  When  she  had  done  this^  h^ 
said  to  heri  **  go  now  9aA  respectfully  inform  your  parents^ 
that  you  are  no  longer  a  Protestant '  The  parents^  as  it 
might  be  snppose$]»  were  not  a  little  shocked  by  this  snddeft 
tntelligencej  bat  the  inflaence  of  parental  authority  had 
ceased  I  for  the  young  convert  soon  informed  them^  that  if 
any  threats  were  ased«  or  if  her  home  was  made  in  any  way 
disagreeable  to  her^  the  bouses  of  all  the  principal  Catholics 
ivere  open  to  her  reception. 

Now^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  whilst  such  are  th^ 
principles  acted  on  by  Catholics  amongst  us,  it  is  the  iuij 
of  every  parent,  who  feels  any  regard  for  his  children's  ad« 
herence  to  Protestantism,  to  keep  up  a  vigilant  watch  on  their 
associations  with  those  who  think  it  their  duty  '*  perfoM  et 
utfas"  to  make  proselytes  to  Hie  Romish  faith*  We  are  per- 
suaded, that  no  conscientious  Protestant  could  justify  sudi 
conduct  to  himself  with  respect  to  Catholics ;  and  if  their 
principles  aUow  them  a  greater  degree  of  latitude  towards 
us,  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  place  ourselves  in  a  pbs* 
tare  of  self-defence. 

Another  metiiod  by  which  the  Catholics  are  now  advancing 
to  recommend  themselves  to  unthinking  Protestants,  is  by  th^ 
attempt  to  assimilate  their  worship,  as  much  as  possible^  te 
our  English  feelings  of  propriety.  To  this  end,  every  thing 
which  can  shock  or  affront  us  by  its  absurdity,  is  carefully 
withdrawn.  We  are  surprised  to  find  none  of  those  images 
and  embroidered  petticoats,  of  which  we  so  often  have  heard 
^d  read ;  so  that  we  are  apt  to  fancy  they  exist  only  in  die 
imaginations  ef  travellers.  They  would  fain  persuade  us,  thtnw 
is  little  or  no  difference  subsisting  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome,  because  so  much  of  our  Prayer-Book 
may  be  found  in  their  MassrBook.  But  Popory,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  always  essentially  the  same,  though  it  can  as*** 
same  a  thousand  forms  to  tempt  and  to  deceive.  Even  m 
tiger,  in  the  presence  of  its  keeper,  may  seem  docile  and  geil<* 
tie ;  but  to  behold  him  an  his  native  character,  you  should  !•• 
bim  at  large,  and  at  liberty,  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  forest. 

By  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  every  art  and  device  may  be  again  practised  under  the  garb 
of  Religion.  Whetber  it  has  been  deemed  prudent,  as  yet,  td 
introduce  this  order  amongst  us,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in  the 
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secrets  of  the  court  of  Ronve  to  determine ;  but  it  reqaires  n^ 
great  foresight  to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
sadi  emissaries  will  be  actively  employed  in  these  kingdomf^ 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  Popery«  in  the  mean  time,  Pai* 
torini  and  his  prophecies,  the  threats  of  insolence,  and  the  arts 
of  misrepresentation,  are  perseveringly  adopted.  Nay,  to 
show  that  the  genius  of  Popery,  is  now  precisely  the  same  as 
eyer,  even  the  impostures  of  miracles  are  not  deemed  too  gross 
for  tiie  times  in  whicb  we  live«  As  one  extreme  is  always  bdt 
a  step  from  another,  so  an  age  of  scepticism  is  but  one  short 
remove  from  that  of  superstition  and  implicit  faith. 

Yet  however  softened  and  mitigated  the  forms  and  senti- 
ments of  Popery  may  now  appear^  we  h&re  little  dovbt,  Atft 
if  the  Romish  Church  should  be  re-^eatablisbed  amongst  ^  it 
would  assume  its  sternest  and  severest  mien,  and  be  aoootal|rtki^ 
nied  and  supported  with  all  the  violence  of  ancient  perseev* 
tions.  If  through  the  iniatuation,  either  of  the  people  arthenr 
legislators,  the  shores  of  Britain  should  ever  be  re^admittell 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Papal  see,  the  experienoe  of  the  fdttt 
would  not  be  lost  on  an  ancient  mistress*  Every  thing  woliM 
conspire  to  show,  that  stich  a  nation  reqnired  to  be  held  under 
the  closest  restraint  The  memory  of  revennes  lost  fof  sa 
many  ages,  the  indignities  heretofore  offered  to  their  imaffef, 
the  freedom  with  which  Protestants  had  denounced  their 
errors,  the  "  spreta  injuriafornue/^  and  the  **  novitcts  regnip^ 
fdl  would  combine  to  recal  ancient  animosities^  to  whet  the 
desires  of  present  revenge,  and  to  pr(3vent  the  recurrence  of 
future  disappointments. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  alarmists— we  do  not  say 
that  such  dangers  are  very  imminent ;  yet  when  we  look  t^ 
wards  Ireland,  and  remember  its  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  aM 
when  we  look  at  home,  and  consider  the  real  indifference  and 
the  false  liberality  which  are  manifested  in  certain  quarters^-^ 
we  cannot  say  that  such  apprehensions  are  totally  chimericaL 
There  is,  at  least,  enough  of  danger  to  keep  all  prudent  Pro- 
testants upon  their  guard — to  make  them  feel  and  recollect 
their  common  relationship  towards  each  other — to  assuage  the 
tiittemess  of  their  domestic^  .differences,  and  to  unite  them,  if 
not  in  the  same  opinions  amongst  themselves,  in  the  bonds  at 
one  common  league  against  their  ancient  and  implacable  cip* 
pressor. 

We  shall  conclude  these  observations,  by  heartily  joining 
the  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  in  exhorting  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  to  make  themselves  fully  masters  of  the  points 
in  dispute,  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome. 
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As  a  brief  and  popular  mannal  of  this  controversy,  we 
eamestij  recommend  "  The  Protestant's  Companion"  to  their 
perusal;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  every  Protestant  who 
reads  it^  will  feel  obliged  and  grateful  to  its  author. 


Art.  II.  The  Duke  of  Mercia,  an  Historical  Drama: 
the  Lamentation  of  Ireland;  and  other  Poems.  By  Sir 
Aubrey  De  Vere  Hunt,  Bart.  8vo.  292.  pp.  \Os,Qd. 
Hurst  &  Co.  1823. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  "Duke  of  Mercia"  are  in* 
kindy  so  similar  to  those  of  Sir  Aubrey's  former  publication, 
that  hating  as  we  do,  to  repeat  ourselves,  we  might  have  been 
content  simply  to  announce  its  appearance,  and,  after  a  few 
characteristic  extracts,  to  leave  it  to  the  ample  recommen-  - 
dation  of  its  own  poetry.  But  praise  is  a  pleasant  task, 
admonition  a  proud  one ;  and  we  think  we  discover  in  this 
volume,  ground  for  a  good  deal  of  both. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  animadvert  on  the  Duke 
of  Mercia,  and  the  shorter  pieces  which  accompany  it,  we 
.will  preniise  a  few  observations  on  a  question  of  no  smalt 
critical  interest-: — the  legitimacy  of  that  species  of  Drama, 
which,  resigning  all  pretensions  to  the  stage,  is  supposed  to 
be  liberated  from  the  customary  obligations  of  scenic  compo* 
sition,  and  to  be,  in  its  own  right,  to  use  the  words  of  old 
Polonius,  a  ^'  poem  unlimited." 

Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed.  We  are  not  going  to  talk 
of  Unities,  of  the  noeud  and  the  denoument,  or  any  thing 
else  which  the  French,  and  frenchified  English,  have  put 
forth  under  the  honoured  name  of  Aristotle.  Neither  shall 
we  condemn  what  is,  or  may  be,  good  in  itself,  for  mere  dis- 
isimilarity  to  what  it  is  not,  and  is  not  meant  to  be.  We  shall 
not  enquire  whether  this  Drama  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  or  of 
Sbakspeare,  or  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  but  whether  it  is,  or  is 
not,  a  happy  cast  of  Poetry. 

Now  the  dramatic  form,  has  not,  we  conceive,  such  an 
irresistible  charm^  that  it  may  be  advantageously  imposed 
upon,  language,  sentiments,  and  incidents,  not  essentially 
dramatic.  On  the  contrary,  it  involves  too  many  difficulties 
too  many  deficiences,  to  dispense  with  its  own  propriety,  its 
peculiar  power  and  privilege.  Many  beauties  it  must  sacri- 
fice, or  purchase  at  the  expense  of  all  consistency  and  verisi- 
inilitude.    If  therefore;  it  can  be  truly  said  of  any  dramatic 
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produelion,  that  it  has  merit  as  poetry,  bat  none  as  a  play,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  it  is  the.  worse  for  being  a  ptay  at  all. 
Many  beauties  mast  have  been  omitted,  or  wanting  fitness* 
lose  their  lustre.     An  expectation  is  excited  which  is  not 
gratified.    A  certain  number  of  persons  are  introduced,  as  it 
seems^  to  spout  successive  portions  of  a  poem,  the  continuity 
and  harmony  of  which  are  probably  iinpaired  by  their  inter- 
vention.   To  preserve  the  likeiness  of  dialogue,  if^any  such 
attempt  is  made,  both  sense  and  sound  are  perplexed^  and 
jolted,    and   hampered  with   undignified   superfluities,    and 
uncomfortable  transitions.    The  tale  itself,  if  not  unfolded  with 
somewhat  of  real  dramatic  skill,  must  be  harried  or  embar-r 
rassed,  rendered  obscure  or  tiresome,  or  needlessly  impro* 
bable,  by  being  conveyed  in  dialogue.  Events  and  characters 
will  often  be  created,  for  no  purpose  but  to  make  others 
intelligible;  to  perform  wh£^t  in  plain  narrative,  might  have 
been  more  adroitly  executed  in  a  single  distich.     Facts  must 
be  recounted  to  persons  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  them, 
for  the  information  of  the  reader.     Secrets  must  be  betrayed, 
letters  dropped  and  broken  open,  and  villains,  close  as  the 
grave,  become  suddenly  communicative,  or  the  whole  will 
remain  a  riddle,  * 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  best  tragedies  partake  more  or 
less  of  these  defects : — granted.  A  drama  cannot  pretend  to 
all  the  beauties  of  epic  or  romantic  poetry.  But  it  has  beau- 
ties of  its  own ;  it  has  its  own  indigenous  power,  the  power 
and  beauty  of  no  other  composition.  But  if  these  be  absent, 
if  they  be  not  constantly  and  characteristically  present,  its  de* 
fects  will  nevertheless  inhere  in  its  form  and  constitution,  with* 
out  the  atonement  of  a  peculiar  merit.  Much  and  delightful 
excellence  it  may  have,  without  a  single  scene  that  justifies 
the  choice  of  a  dramatic  construction,  still  the  question  re- 
mains. Why  should  this  pretend  to  be  Drama  ?  Is  it  the  better 
or  the  worse,  for  assuming  a  character  which  it  supports  so 
imperfectly? 

We  decline  the  invidious  task  of  verifying  these  observa- 
tions by  particular  instances.  In  fact  the  species  of  writing  to 
which  we  allude,  is  so  modern,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
substantiate  our  opinions  without  passing  sentence  upon  living 
writers,  not  at  present  upon  trial.  Let  us  rather  endeavour 
to  explain  our  idea  of  the  truly  dramatic  and  its  requisites, 
and  once  for  all  disclaim  the  intention  to  detract  from  the  real 
merits  of  such  as  have  not  considered  or  attained  them. 

First  then  of  the  construction  and  shape  of  a  drama :  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  conceived,  that  if  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
be  rejected,  nothing  but  the  circumstance  of  dialogue  or 
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narration;  and  Ike  oonvenience  of  a  less  or  greatermagnitadey 
remaiiif  to  distingaish  the  drama  and  the  Epopoeia.  Each 
i»  required  to  be  a  whole^  composed  of  independent  parts ;  to 
have  a  heginmng,  middlei,  and  end;  a  single  point  of  para* 
mount  interest^  in  which  all  subordinate  interests  shall  finally 
converge^  i&  indispensible  to  bo4b  ;  mid  neither  can  be  pro- 
Doaneod  perfect  m  its  kind,  imless  every  incident,  and  every 
passion^  Uke  ther  members  and  bmnoiirs  of  an  organized  body, 
grow  as  it  were,  from  one  producing  power,  and  minister  to 
im^  omnipresent  spirit.  The  connection  of  the  parts,  tiie 
succession  of  events,  the  origination  of  sentinsents,  thoughts, 
and  feelmgs^  should  be,  not  arbitrary,  accidental,  or  palpably 
«y  consuUo,  but  natural,  necessary,  logical,  and  as  it  were,, 
vital^  yet,  withal,  each  should  possess,  if  possible^  a  beauty  of 
its  own,  in  addition  to  that  which  it  derives  from  its  harmo- 
nioos  composition  with  the  whole.  Nothing  should  be  admit- 
ted, from  which  the  return  or  transition  is  harsh  or  painful, 
or  which  involves  tlie  necessity  of  a  new  beginning,  a  fresh 
spring  of  emotion,  or  which>  in  regiffd  to  the  main  interest, 
has  no  efifect  but  diversion  or  dday.  Nothing  ia  short  Uiat 
suspends  or  infringes  that  ever  varying  continuityi  which  goes 
so  far  to  constitute  the  beautiful,  in  sight,  and  sound,  and 
tibought,  and  feeling* 

.  Yet,  even  from  the  comparatively  small  spoee,  to  which  the 
df  amatisi  is  confined,  arise  several  obligations,  positiye  and 
negative,  fcom  ^ich  the  narrative  poet  is  free.  Naturalists 
)iave  observed,  that  the  functions  of  life,  are  for  the  most  part, 
more  fervent  and  unremitting  in  small  bodies  than  in  large 
ones.  Poets  would  do  well  in  this  point,  to  take  a  hint  from 
natmre.  A  far  more  rapid  pulse  of  interest  is  required  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  tragedy,  than  would  be  needful,  or  even  salu- 
tary, to  Epopoeia.  It  is  too  short  a  race  to  be  won  by  tardy 
husbanding  of  strength.  What  in  a  larger  space  might  be 
profitable  repose,  would  here  be  restless  and  ruinous  delay. 
Tragedy  also,  from  its  contracted  dimensions,  demands^a  more 
intimate  and  visible  relation  of  parts,  and  a  more  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  conclusion.  The  Epic  is  like  a  spacious 
building,  the  whole  whereof,  can  only  be  seen  under  the  blend- 
ing influence  of  distance ;  when  each  portion  is  contemplated, 
we  rather  believe,  or  at  most  understand,  than  actually  per- 
oeire,  its  connection  with  the  whole.  Bat  Tragedy  is  like  a 
group  in  painting,  which  is  beheld  at  a  glance,  wherein  the  fift- 
ness  or  superfluity  of  the  minutest  details,  strike  the  practised 
eye,  as  soon  as  the  picture  can  be  seen  at  all. 

Again,  the  very  circuoMtanee  of  dialogue,  constitutes  a 
specific  fitness  in  drama,  different  from  that  of  any  mode  nf 
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narrative  poetrjr.  It  has  beem,  mdeed,  a  eostoiiiy  aknost  a  mla^ 
with  epio  poets,  to  dramatise  as  much  as  possible^  to  mak^ 
their  heroes  relate  a  considerable  portion  of  their  om 
taie.  Yet  they  ha?e»  foir  the  laoat  part,  (mre  tibbdc  wisely) 
refrained  from  imparting  any  eolonr  of  style,  which  might  di»* 
tingiiish  the  narration  of  the  poet^  from  that  of  theohacacter  $ 
for  nnlfbrmity  of  style,  ia  aa  important  canstitnent  of  epic 
unity,  fiat  the  colloquial  method,  the  rapid  exclumge  of  cb|i^ 
racteristic  expression^  which  dbtingoishes  a  conYersstioo 
from  a  succession  of  harangues,  descriptions,  or  stories^  is 
proper  to  that  poetry  which  professes  to  imitate  the  rery  form 
and  pressure  of  life  as  closed  as  is  consistent  with  the  final 
cause  of  all  poetry ;  the  ennobling  fyf  the  human  being,  througli 
the  medium  of  imaginatire  pleasure..  In  strict  proprietf, 
therefore,  whatever  is  derived  from  the  pare  poetic  enthusi*> 
asm,  must  be  blended  and  substantiated  by  a  pervading  hunuui 
int^est,  a  rdation  to  some  human  cause  or  purpose,  before  it 
can  become  justly  dnunatic ;  and,  if  not,  it  weire  much  bettor 
delivered  directly  by'the  poet,  who,  as  sack,  is  entangled  in  pa 
interest,  but  tliat  of  ideal  truth  and  bean^. 

But  we  are  transgressing  on  the  second  part  of  our  enquiry, 
to  which  we  will  now  proceed,  namdy,  the  required  distinction 
of  substance,  between  the  drama  and  every  otiier  poem ;  first 
however  premising,,  that  every  dramatic  composition,  though 
ccmstrncted  without  any  design  of  actual  representation,  fas 
always  conceived  to  be  acted,  if  not  upon  the  sti^e,  yet  before 
the  eye  of  visual  imagination.  It  cannot  deal  in  the  splendid 
generalities  of  epic,  it  cannot  invest  itself  with  that  inde&iite 
glory,  which  is  allowed  to  involve  the  conceptions  of  a  poet^ 
when  he  professedly  presents  them  in  the  mirror  of  bis  own 
mind.  Much  may  be  told,  with  grace  and  dignity,  which  coutd 
not  be  shown  without  disgust  or  ridicule.  A  fine  thought, 
may,  if  embodied^  make  a  poor  image ;  and  the  action  of  a 
ilrama,  most  be  presented  in  defined  images,  or  it  misses  its 
proper  nature. 

Fully  to  explain  our  conception  of  dramatic,  as  distinguisiir 
•ed  on  the  one  hand,  from  mere  human,  and  on  the  other,  from 
ideal  or  purely  poetic  passiof^,  would  require  a  dissertation  far 
exceeding  our  limits.  A  few  hints  may  snffice.^  Every  ia^ 
telUgent  reader  of  poetry  must  have  experienced,  that  the 
affections,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  pity,  terror,  love; 
abhorrence,  admiration,  or  contempt,  wherewith  he  is  stirred 
in  the  contemplation  of  any  event,  character,  or  ot^ct,  as  an 
ideal  possibility,  the  growth  6t  the  tree  mind,  are  different  from 
those  which  would  arise  from  a  realisation  of  the  same  possi^ 
way.    He  will  therefore  conclude,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
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as  poetic  sensibility,  and  poetic  emotion,  of  a  nature  and  par-' 
pose  diverse  from  the  emotions  of  real  life ;  yet  bearing  a  cer-* 
tain  relation  and  analogy  to  them,  and  approximating  or  rece- 
ding  in  proportioaas  thQ  idea  is  invested  with  more  or  less 
of  me  associated  circumstances  of  reality.  Now  we  hold,  that 
tragedy  is  that  educt  of  the  imaginative  power,  in  which  the 
ideal  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  real ;  and  that  the 
specific  passion  of  drama  stands,  as  it  were,  equi-distant  fronil 
the  ethereal  enthusiasm  of  mere  poetry,  and  the  turbid  excite- 
ment of  mere  human  transactions  and  sympathies.  Wherever, 
therefore,  the  truly  dramatic  passion  prevails,  the  dramatic 
form,  with  its  hurried  interests,  its  varied  manners,  and  its 
palpable  presentation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other;  but 
whcfre  that  is  absent  or  not  predominant,  we  see  no  just  rea- 
son for  such  preference.  We  shall  leave  it  to  the  reader's 
discernment,  how  far  these  speculations  bear  upon  Sir  Aubrey 
9nd  the  Duke  of  Mercia;  a  performance,  which  certainly 
seems  to  'possess  more  poetic  than  dramatic  excellence;  yet 
by  no  means  void  of  either. 

The  Duke  of  Mercia,  who  gives  name  to  this  historical 
drama  is  Edric  Streon,  the  guilty  favourite  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  the  supposed  adviser  of  the  massacre  of  St  Brice^ 
the  betrayer  and  suspected  murderer  of  Edmund  Ironside. 
The  track  of  history  is  by  no  means  closely  followed,  nor  does 
there  appear  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  costume  of 
the  age,  the  manners,  sentiments,  or  superstitions  of  Dane  or 
Saxon.  There  are,  however,  few  glaring  anachronisms ;  few 
anticipations  of  character  or  allusion,  which  may  notbejustir 
fied  by  the  obscurity  of  the  period,  and  the  piaramount  duty  of 
a  tragic  poet,  to  present  men,  rather  as  we  feel  they  always 
must  be,  than  as  we  are  informed  that  they  sometimes  chanced 
to  be.  We  are,  indeed,  a  little  surprized,  to  find  the  language 
or  Danes  and  Saxons  so  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  and  Koman 
Paganism. .  We  do  conceive,  that  something  more  of  their 
real  religion,  as  heathens,  and  as  Christians,  might  have  beeij^ 
introduced  with  advantage. 

The  first  scenes  are  denominated  introductory.  They  are 
supposed  to  commence  soon  after  the  cruel  slaughter  of  the 
resident  Danes,  in  which  Gunilda,  the  daughter  of  Sweyn, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Edric.  Sweyn, 
Canute,  and  attendant  Danish  nobles^  appear  as  newly  landed 
to  avenge  their  countrymen  and  their  princess.  Their  conver- 
sation is  a  great  deal  too  flowery,  sentimental,  and  descriptive. 
A  poet  is  Bot  bound  to  disgust  us  with  the  actual  manneris 
and  expressions  of  barbarians,  because  historians  tell  as 
that  his  personages  were  such ;  but  some  consistency  is  surely 
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to  be  preserved  between  the  language  and  the  actions  of  his 
characters,  or  both  will  seem  monstrous;  the  dialogue  will  be 
mere  fine  talking,  and  the  incidents  afiect  us  as  impudent  lied. 
The  scene  is  closed  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  informs 
King  Sweyn,  that  he  is  come,  **  timely,  yet  timeless ;  timeless 
to  save,  but  timely  to  avenge ;"  that  Gunilda  still  lives,  bat 
only  to  pray  for  death,  widowed  and  childless ;  that  be  bat 

left  her, 

^'  In  a  dark  glade  of  the  woods 
Some  furlongs  hence ;  in  wayward  fancy  chosen» 
As  a  meet  place,  she  said,  for  broken  hearts. 
Old,  ivied  oaks,  mossy  with  age,  and  grey 
With  the  unwholesome  lichen,  shut  out  the  sun 
From  the  long  wiry  grass,  dock-weed,  and  hemlock. 
That  droop  beneath." 

To  this  dark  glade  we  are  then  removed.  Gunilda  and  her 
attendant  are  discovered.  In  this  scene,  there  is  much  fancy, 
and  much  passion,  but  we  know  not  whether  the  fancy  and  the 
passion,  have  that  reciprocal  operation,  and  interfusion,  which 
make  madness  beautiful,  and  the  quaintest  conceits  affecting* 
To  delineate  with  graphical  minuteness,  the  outward  signs  oi 
emotion,  as  appearing  in  a  present  object,  may  be  allowed  to 
Epopoeia  but  is  scarcely  legitimate  in  any  form  of  drama.  If 
tolerable  at  all,  it  must  proceed  from  some  calm  spectator, 
like  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks,  or  from  a  narrator  of  past 
occurrences,  as  old  York  in  Shakspeare's  Richard  the 
Second.  But  it  becomes  a  genuine  dramatic  beauty,  then, 
and  then  only,  when  it  is  introduced  to  serve  some  purpose 
of  the  plot,  to  work  some  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  ciiaracter 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  to  mark  some  struggle  or  covert 
design  in  that  of  the  speaker.  So  the  Queen^s  account  of 
Ophelia-s  death,  is  artfully  laboured  to  excite  the  compassion 
and  vengeance  of  Laertes,  and  in  some  measure  Jto  palliate 
his  subsequent  conduct.  Macbeth's  florid  and  antithetical  des- 
cription of  Duncan's  corpse,  is  admirably  contrived  to  conceal 
his  real  apprehensions,  to  feign  indignation,  and  to  justify  his 
killing  the  grooms.  Antony's  oration  is  another  case  in  point. 
Addressed  to  the  multitude  with  a  view  to  excite  mutiny,  it 
is  excellent.  Had  it  been  a  soliloquy,  or  the  spontaneous 
effusion  of  an  honest  friend,  it  would  have  been  absurd. 

It  is  fair  to  confess  that  Sir  Aubrey's  error  is  one  which  few 
who  have  the  genius  to  commit,  have  the  self-denial  to  avoid ; 
and  sweet  poetry,  even  when  misplaced,  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  delirious  rant,  and  bellowing  inanity,  with  which 
some  have  condescended  to  profane  the  representatioii  of 
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last  moments »  Tltere  is,  too,  in  Gutnilda's  agonies^  a  moral 
strengtbt  which  dignifies  compassion. 

What  time  is  supposed  to  elapse  between  these  introdcietoffy 
scenes  and  the  next  ensuing  is  not  clearly  ase^tained  ;  nor 
is  it  pertinent  to  refer  to  an  uncertain  chronology  for  decisjoa. 

An  historical  narrative,  not  popularly  known,  should  never 
be  alleged,  either  to  the  inculpation  or  exculpation  of  m 
poet.  And  that  justice,  which  the  moral  taste  demands,  is 
best  satisfied  by  repres^iting  the  misfortunes  of  Edmund  and 
of  England  as  conseqaeaces  of  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
St.  Brice.    -The  concludiiig  words, 

*^  To  death,  or  victory. 
And  be  our  cry— St.  Brice — Gunilda's  wrongs." 

are  well  chosen  to  impress  this  expectation.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  sequel  does  not  keep  it  noiore  decidedly 
prominent. 

The  first  part  (for  the  play  is  divided  into  parts,  not  acts^)i8 
beaded  ^*The  Courtiers.  It  commences  with  the  forebodings 
of  apprehensive  statesmen.  Ethelred  is  siok,  and  has  ap- 
{K>inted  Edric  and  Edmund  joint  regents.  The  character 
of  the  former  is  freely  discussed*  Northumberland  thus  de- 
i^ribes  hipL. 

*•  Know  you  not  Bdrtc  ? 
Alas,  sir,  you  will  know  him  soon, — too  soon  I 
Even  thus  he  wound  his  thrall  round  Ethelred, 
Who  felt  not  Hwas  a  yoke  firmer  than  steel. 
I  have  seen  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  nobles, 
A  wdlpproved  traitor ;  yet  was  he  seated  so, 
Even  in  the  heart's  core  of  his  cheated  80vereign» 
That,  with  some  specious  &wning,  a  &«*  show 
Of  zsialous  protestation,  uptum'd  eyes. 
Hand  on  the  heart,  and  bold  ai>peal8  to  Heaven» 
He  so  rubb'd  off  the  stain,  that  it  but  won  him 
The  greater  trust.    None  could  withstand  him, — ^none»  ^ 
Nor  is't  so  strange ;  for  we  must  all  admit  him 
A  man  of  a  most  admirable  presence, 
Subtle  of  wit,  and  eloquent  of  speech. 
Of  station  high,  most  noble  in  alliance, 
Second  to  none  for  riches  $  and,  with  an. 
Unbending  in  Ins  selfidmess ;  cool,  crafty, 
Soomer  of  tradi,  heartless,  inexorable  ;— 
^  In  fine^  a  niaa  without  a  consoienoe.^    P.  dS. 

Cornwall  volunteers  his  defence*  just  in  time  to  be  oireilMPBa^ 
bv  Edric  himself,  who  steals  in  unobserved,  wd  at  the  mi  of 
Cornwairs  vindication^  steps  forward  in  much  indignation. 


Ednmnd  pats  a  stop  to  the  threfttewed  waxof^ii^.  Edrio  rofiUfii 
with  mico  haateiip ;  remindinf^  the  prince,  Siat  as  Us  colloagu^ 
in  the  regency,  he  is  for  the  present,  his  equal.  This  scene 
is  nat  wanting  in  ooUoquial  vigoan  The  best  tiling  in  il>  miiA 
one  of  the  best  in  the  play,  is  a  speech  of  Edmond's,  eaiih 
trasting  the  buoyant  phantasies,  and  graceftd  witcheries  «^ 
bis  yoQtb,  when  be  used  to 

^  Look  round 
Upon  the  superficial  face  of  things. 
And  Kke  the  swaHow,  skim  the  smoothest  wave  ;* 

with  **  the  dark  days  of  reality''  which  now  beset  him,  with 
their  freight  of  ansteve  duties,  toib  and  dangers,  which'  hb 
seems  te  chide  for  not  coming  fest  enough. 

<<  Welcome  the  storms  of  life!  Weleome  tiie  strife 
That  flashes  roun^  the  statioois  of  the  great, 
Like  lightnings  o^er  the  mountain-tops  !    Why^  9f  ir^ 
I  was  not  made  to  lie  for  ever  on 
The  lap  of  joy.    I'll  strain  my  ea^et-wing  *^ 

Against  these  tempests^,  ai^  with  damitless  eye 
Look  up  unto  this  sun  of  P^nmark«''    P,«  27* 

This  is  very  natural.  Few  persons  have  stood,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipioei  without  something,  very 
like  an  inclination  to  leap  down  it. 

We  are  next  introdttoed  to  Edrioinhis  solitary  meditation. 
Of  course^  accoriding  to  damsai^  wage,  whereto  the  memory 
of  man  goetj^  not  to«  th^  contrary,  hetbioka  ^ud :  though  so 
wary  a  ntolitieisii  Hi%hl  perhaps  consider  that  sdone  walls  har^ 
ears.  His  reflections  are  not  inelegaistfy  expresaed,  but  a 
soliloquy  shonld  never  took  like  a  set  i^ieech^  unless  it  is 
deiivereid  by  a  k^er  or  a  poet  or  some  sach  personage,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  talk  for  amusement.  Then  having  once 
past  over  ''  faction's  wildest  sea;"  this  gloomy  plotter  enter- 
tains himself  wi^  tossing  the  tempest's  surge  from  his  stem ; 
and  runs  on  for  half  a  score  lines  about  pltiasnie'a  bannered 
^ibark,  summer  waves,  hollow  frothy  bubbles,  and  chafing 
Teddies,  boiling  and  fretting  and  bubbling  in  the  wake  of 
greatness,  and  otiier  pretty  things  of  the  same  sprt,  which 
might  have  been  pickeid  ou|  of  a  GraiSy^.  (ufHarnassum, 
article  Sm.  The  broken  melaipbors  oit  onr.  earlf  dramatists 
are  far  lesjs  oflensive»  than  these  lo^g  1^^^' .mi fjbortions  of 
half-formed  a,llegopei^  9  Am^iiphliethaii^piN^  pore  unlike 
the  natnraf  6per^iiiqnodr<i|  tiMsyi j«ykm«ii»4<'!>Xh0  speech  is 
brokfipaoffiqr  t^j^tfaaoaof  GotttwiJI,  a  mbovdnttite  villaiuj^ 
a  sort  of  Bdckiaghaaiy  vikti  USaui  npon  fatmself  the  trouble  of 
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snggesting  in  plaia  terms  to  Edric,  what  Edric  has  suggeaied 
to  him  in  dark  hints,  or  flowery  riddles.  The  desperate  habit 
of  hypocrisy,  which  il^ses  deceit,  when  not  designing  to  deceive, 
is  finely  exposed  in  the  conference  of  these  two  conrtiers.  So 
testily  desirous,  yet  so  nervously  fearful  of  coming  to  the 
point,  so  eager  for  flattery,  which  they  cannot  believe,  so  slow 
in  unveiling  *'  the  secret  map  of  troubled  thought,"  courting 
promise  upon  promise,  and  request  upon  request,  while  all  the 
time^  each  knows  well  enough  what  the  other  would  be  at,  by 
the  mere  sympathy  of  base  ambition.  It  is,  in  truth,  an 
excellent  dialogue  in  itself,  and  artfully  subservient  to  the 
involution  of  the  plot,  and  the  developement  of  the  principal 
character.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  half  natural,  haii 
affepted  alarm  of  Edric,  when  Cornwall  presumes  to  clothe 
in  a  distinct  proposition,  the  wish  that  tempts  him.  The  fear 
that  what  one  has  observed  may  be  detected  by  more,  is 
skilfully  wrapped  up.  A  less  thoughtful  writer,  would  have 
made  Edric  express  it,  and  so  infringed  upon  the  specioni 
delicacy  of  that  living  lie,  a  politic  schemer. 

^  "Cornwall  (kneeling). 

The  evils  which  have  wrung  Duke  Edric's  heart 
King  Edric  may  redeem. 

EDRIC. 

My  lord  I — how  say  you  ? 
The  skill  is  hazardous  that  probes  men's  minds. 
Beware! — if  you  judge  wrong,  you  do  a  wrong 
Hiat  cautious  wisdom  should  avenge;  but  if 
Bightly  you  surmise — he  that  shuts  such  dreams^ 
As  you  now  give  a  body  to,  within 
The  deep  and  gloomy  shadows  of  the  mind, 
May  not  be  thankful  that  rash  hands  should  drag 
The  pallid  monsters  from  their  den* 

CORNWALL. 

Forgive 
This  rash— 

EDRIC  {hastily). 

Dear  Ethelmar!  the  human  soul 
Is  a  more  sensitive  and  plastic  thing, 
Apt  to  temptation,  ductile  in  desire, 
llian  the  monks  picture  when  they  people  hell. 
Art  thott  tiieir  fiend  ?  thus,  with  a  breath,  to  g^ve 
A  palpable  shape  to  that  which  else  had  slept 
The  dim  abortion  6f  the  imperfect  mind. 
Ye  wild  sufi^estions !  desperate  hopes  !-»S^|  where, 
Where  is  itnat  fatal  fire  within  mine  eye— 
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Where  is  that  black  corruption  on  my  skin*— 

Where  that  o'erboiling  of  the  feverish  hearty 

Rushing  in'  venom  to  the  parched  lip. 

That  thus  presumptuoufelv  thou  tempt'st  me^  tearing 

Phantom  Ambition  from  his  cloudy  home. 

To  clothe  hun  in  my  mortal  garb  r'    ?•  S9. 

At  length  he  determines. 

'*  Cornwall^  I'll  trust  thee : 
Yet  rashly  hast  thou  ravished  confidence. 
On  thy  head  be  the  sin.'* 

The  scene,  though  excellent^  is  rather  long ;  not  too  loiw 
perhaps  to  be  natural;  for  tediousness  is  very  aatoiwl 
Towards  the  end  the  plotters  begin  to  speak  plain,  and  more 
than  hint  the  necessity  of  destroying  those  who  stand  between 
them  and,  their  aim.  It  concludes  with  another  soliloqay, 
much  better  than  the  former.  There  is  something  finely. 
Satanic  in  Edric's  self-complacency*  The  two  knaves  part, 
with  a  common  notion  in  their  heads ;  each  thinks  himself  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  and  exults  in  having  cheated  the  other. 

Part  the  Second  is  headed ''  The  Intriguers ;"  a  title  so  like 
that  of  the  former,  that  it  is  almost  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  Edmund  in  love  with 
the  wife,  or  daughter,  or  ward,  (he  is  not  exactly  certaia 
which,)  of  Sigiferth,  an  ancient  nobleman.  He  has^  however, 
some  ready  arguments  to  prove  that  she  cannot  be  a  wife. 
His  discrimination  of  matron  and  maiden  loveliness  is  peon* 
liarly  happy.  Indeed  Sir  Aubrey  is  almost  always  successful 
when  he  speaks  of  woman. 

"  Wives  will  have 
An  air  that  shows  the  matron,  staid  and  comely; 
Collected  in  their  virtue,  as  becomes  such 
Who,  knowing  what  vice  mat/  be,  can  restrain  it ; 
A  wide  benignity  of  eye,  that  smiles 
(Like  mother  Nature  in  her  gentlest  mood) 
With  the  soft  gaze  of  pleased  maternity. 
On  all  around  that's  good.    But  she  I  wot  of 
Has  all  the  virgin's  shyness,  and  her  foot 
A  fawn-like  elasticity,  that  suits  not 
Forms  that  have  been  the  shrine  of  infant  life. 
She  is  the  mountain  flower,  whom  never  eye 
Hath  marked  but  mine,  and  never  hand  shall  gather 
From  its  sweet  nest  but  mine.''    P.  52. 

It  is  not  hard  to  perceive  whither  these  nice  distinctions 
tend ;  but  not  quite  so  obvious,  why  a  lovC'-sick  youth  should 
make  a  grey  statesman,  for  ever  leaning  to  the  prudential^ 
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his  confidant  <«  aoooHiplioe  ia  urn  nma/tanf  cnterprize. 
Authors  are  to»  apt,  hi  order  to  faeop  a  heavier  condem- 
nation upon  their  viflamj  t6  eogagpe  fkeitf  ivi  fcosiness  where- 
with Uiey «6fild  hate  n»  ptobabfe  concern.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  Edric's  office^  is  one  for  which  the  proet  has  taken  tolerable 
care  to  qualify  Bm;  being  simply  to  detain  £dmund  in 
council  by  prolonging  the  discussions.  He  complies  sfter  a 
few  scruples,  as  in  duty  bound. 

Edmund  launches  out,  in  praise  of  his  fair  one,  into  a 
strain  of  elegant  exaggeration^  almost  too  fine  for  a  lover. 
Those  who  engage  to  amplify  or  diminish,  should  beware  of 
effwty  thing  definite^  and  particidarty  of  weights  and  measures. 
We  reiily  cannot,  and  coald  not,  even  when  in  love,  conceive 
a  waist^  **  which  a  str^Ung's  hand  could  eompass ;''  still  less 
oaidd  we  imagine  it  a  beauty.. 

.  Edfio  condadas,  as  usqm,  with  a  solifoqu j,  whieb  begboii 
ramarkcdbly  wrik 

*^1  do  begin  to  think  there's  virtue  in 
My  tisw  ambition ;  Fate  so  leagues  herself 
Accomplice  to  my  wilL    The  brothers  woo 
One  mSstress— prosperously  may  they  woo ! 
It  is  a  charitable  wish,  and  likely 

To  yidd  eonteiHment,  'till  each  knows  hn  wrong."  P<  6Sl 

I  .  ^  .... 

We  hate  loitensd  in  the  commeBceHienty  id  order  to  disdos^ 
asirell  as  we  iMty»  the  two  principal  characters.  But  we  moat 
diflpatch  the  seqiiel  of  the  plot  nore  briefly.  Edmund  baa 
a  brother  named  £dwy»  called  BJng  of  Churls,  who,  entev* 
tains  a  churlish  passion  for  Algitha^  the  object  c^IroaskM'e 
purer  affsotiom  By  the  treacherous  contrivance  of  Edric, 
the  brothers,  unJLttewn  to  each  other,  meet  in  Sigifer&'s  garden* 
The  aged  husband,  wins  trns  any  way  to  be  got  rid  of,  is 
butchered  by  Edwy,  who  19  wounded  in  turn  by  the  hand  of 
Edmund.  A  discovery  enstres;  and  Edric  covers  bis  disap- 
pointment as  best  he  can.  Edmund  is  subsequently  married 
to  Algitha.  Edric  plots  with  Canute  on  the  one  hand ;  with 
.  Queen  Emiaa,  to  whose  bed  he  aspires,  on  the  other ;  engaging 
with  the  former,  ic^  betray  his  sovereign  and  country  at  the 
battle  of  Asbdowiiji  with  the  latter  to  remove  Edmund,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  Emma's  children.  With  poetical 
justice,  and  we  believe^  with  historic  truth,  he  is  deceived  by 
both.  For  Emma  gives  her  hand  to  Canute,  and  that  prince 
refuses  the .  traitor  the  promised  reward  of  his  treason.  He 
returns  to  Edmund,  in  shame  and  poverty.  The  yonng 
monarch  dismisses  him  with  life,  but  forbids  him  his  presence. 
Hettee  arises  a^  dc^dfy  revenge.     He  sows  munnors  in  ibb 
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camp ;  infusei  mn  optnioti  among  the  «oldinry^  thai  Edmaml 
devoted  to  the  pleasares  of  sew  wedlock^  negleets  the  duties 
of  a  warrier<  In  cottpUaDoe  wkh  popular  outcry,  thoagh 
against  his  better  judgment^  tiiA  English  nnoniffeh  dtallenge* 
Canute  to  single  combat ;  the  fight  ensues ;  Edmund  is  on 
the  point  6f  victory ;  offers  his  adversary  life ;  it  is  disdained. 
He  bids  hint  take  another  s^i^ord.    Cdntite  replies— 

"  By  Heaven  I  I  hate  thee  more  for  this  disdain» 
Than  for  thy  prowesBt  Edmund !  Oh  for  vengeance ! 
Oh  for  a  valiant  arm,  bravely  to  rid  me 
Of  this  foul  shame !  Ay,  I  would  raise  that  arm 
And  headt  above  bis  proudest  peen***    P.  1 99. 

Edric  grasps  at  the  offer ;  murders  Edmund  by  a  treacherous 
Mow ;  and  is  rewarded  with  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Oannte't 
promise;  that  is  to  say,  dispsUched  ttpon  the  stdge,  with  a 
timat  tbut  his  hetd  lAiall  be  set 

*^  Higher  than  ever  steeple 
Reared  its  sky-piercing  vane/' 

Sttoh  is  the  frame,  nppn  which  Sir  Aubrey  has  h^ng  a  web 
of  rich  and  fancifid  poesy.  We  would  gladly  enlarge  our  qaor 
tations»  bat  we  have  given  a  fair  sampl^^  and  it  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  relieve  the  reader,  who  may  be  pleased  with 
these  specimens,  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  from  wbenoe 
they  are  colled*  We  would,  however,  direct  his  attention  in 
partioular,  to  the  so^^i  between  Edmund  and  Algitha^  ia 
which  there  is  much  loveliness  aad  p^ect  purity.  The  uummi 
of  craft  and  haughty  dignity  in  the  character  of  Emma>  is  dksh 

tlayed  with  oonsiderable  skill ;  but  Bdric's  sentiments  towards 
er,  lawless  as  his  object  is,  are  such  as  could  not  have  existed 
in  each  a  heart  as  his«  The  description  of  Canute  and  Edmund 
preparing  for  battle,  is  good^  but  diffujie  and  florid.  We 
have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  particulfiurise  the  merits  of  the 
shorter  pieees«  They  all  are  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  th^ 
author,  most  of  them  to  his  power.  The  Lamentation  of  Irer 
land  is  not  very  new  in  thought,  nor  remarkably  vigorous  in 
Expression,  yet  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure.  Tli^  sonnets 
are  of  a  higher  strain.  There  is  a  troth,  a  sincerity,  a  manly 
earnestness  about  them,  whioh  dignifies  the  warmth  of  domestic 
affection,  which  seems  to  have  prompted  their  oompositiooai 
We  cannct  dose  our  obsertations  better,  than  by  oxtractinf 
tlM  following  effusion,  which  oom^ludes  the  volume. 

«<  There  I  beheld  them  last  I— nay,  still  behold ! 
The  mother  and  the  son,  both  on  one  bi^, 
in  their  small  coffins  sleepiDgi  both  so  dear 

Tomeandmine!    The bcavjr deatfuboH tdl'd. 
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And  there  was  gathering  of  the  young  and  old 
Round  those  sad  obsequicis.    I,  in  the  rear, 
.  Stepp'd,  in  slow  grief,  and  deep  religious  fear. 

Wrapping  my  heart  in  my  cloak's  silent  fold*. 

And  as  the  earth  on  each  dark  coffin-lid 

Fell,  there  were  tears,  (oh,  how  sincere !)  and  cries 

From  the  thick-crowding  poor  that  rose  unoid ; 
Ay,  in  far  countries  there  were  streaming  eyes. 

And  bosoms  choked  with  sobs — ^such  as  suit  well 

A  loss  whose  memory  is  indelible !''    P.  292. 


Art.  III.  Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  ofSuf* 
folk,  and  her  Second  Husband,  the  Hon*  George  Berkeley, 
from  1712  to  l!767.  With  Historical,  Biographical^  and 
Explanatory  Notes.    2  vols.  8vo/  1/.  10s.  Murray.  1824* 

The  Countess  of  Suffolk  filled  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
Courts  of  George  I.  and  George  II. ;  and  her  contempora- 
ries, and  posterity  also,  until  the  appearance  of  the  corres- 
pondence now  before  us,  have  not  been  very  tender  of  her 
reputation.  In  her  own  days,  and  even  in  ours,  she  has  al- 
ways been  accredited  as  the  mistress  of  the  latter  of  these 
Princes.  Without  deciding  upon  this  delicate  matter,  which 
now  it  seems  is  mooted  for  the  first  time,  we  must  admit,  in 
C(Hnmon  justice,  that  nothing  in  the  present  letters  bears 
testimony  to  the  scandal ;  that  neither  by  her  own  pen  nor 
that  of  any  of  her  correspondents  is  the  Countess  written 
down  aught  but  an  agreeable  and  clever  woman :  and  more- 
over, that  Horace  Walpole,  who  conversed  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  her  during  her  lifetime,  and  in  his  cus^ 
ternary  manner  defamed  her  after  her  death,  is  convicted,  as 
far  as  regards  Lady  Suffolk,  of  a  more  than  usual  portion  of 
inaccuracy  and  malignity.  - 

In  a  short  biographical  notice  (in  a  great  measure  framed 
on  the  Reminiscences  of  the  noble  author  just  named,)  we  are 
informed  that  Henrietta  Hobart  was  born  about  1688 ;  that 
she  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  sis^ter 
of  Sir  John  Hobart,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. Her  father  was  killed  in  a  duel  while  she  was  yet 
an  infant,  and  before  she  attained  her  majority  she  married 
the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  afterwards  ninth  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
The  match  was  in  every  respect  unfortunate  :  their  income 
was  too  contracted  for  their  rank,  the  husband's  temper  was 
violent,  and  the  situation  in  which  the  wife  was  soon  to  be 


placed,  even  if  she  oontinued  strictly  faithful,  might  yet 
justify  some  feeling  of  jealousy.  Horace  Walpole  goes  still 
farther,  and  represents  him  in  strong  terms  to  be  worthless 
and  contemptible  to  the  last  degree.  If  the  anecdote  be 
true  which  he  retails,  of  his  permitting  Mrs.  Howard  to  die- 
pose  of  her  matchless  hair  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  dinnet 
which  he  gave  to  the  Electoral  Ministers,  we  scarcely  think 
that  Lord  Orford  has  expressed  himself  too  lerociooslv- 
Oh  repairing  to  Hanover,  Mrs.  Howard  became  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  Electress  Sophia,  so  well  known  in  hei 
time  to  all  Protestant  congregations.  The  Electoral  Prin* 
cess  equally  distinguished  her;  and  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.  Mr.  Howard  was  appointed  Groom  of  the  Bed* 
chamber  to  the  King,  and  Mrs.  Howard  one  of  the  Bedl« 
chamber-women  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  ' 

Henceforward,  according  to  common  report,  and  her  hus* 
band's  belief,  neither  of  them  perhaps  the  most  credible  au- 
thorities, Mrs.  Howard  became  the  reigm'ng  favourite  of  the 
heir  apparent.  There  is  no  doubt,  and  these  letters  afford 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  she  was  at  least  thought 
to  possess  an  influence  which  none  but  the  tenderest  conneo- 
tion  could  maintain  ;.  and  that  it  was  chiefly  upon  her  shrine 
that  the  Totaries  of  patronage  and  preferment  consumed 
their  iocense.  Horace  Walpole,  as  we  have  before  said,  is 
explicit  in  the  charge,  if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  charge 
which  he  treats  as  a  well  known  and  undoubted  fact,  not  at- 
tempted to  be  kept  secret  from  the  world.  In  the  existence 
of  this  intrigue,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  and  every  body 
else  acquainted  with  the  innermost  manners  of  the  Court 
might  most  unaccountably  be  deceived ;  but  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  publicity  which  the  injured  or  the  ultra  sus* 
picious  husband  gave  to  his  real  or  imagined  disgrace.  It 
might  be  a  blunder  to  assert  that  his  wife  was  unfaithful ; 
but  the  guards  and  the  rabble  who  one  night  heard  him 
vociferously  demanding  her  restoration  in  the  quadrangle  of 
St.  James's  must  have  been  under  the  power  of  glamourye  if 
they  were  deceived :  and  there  are  passages  in  these  letters 
which  prove  the  story  recorded  in  the  Reminiscences,  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and*  the  Earl  of  Hay  protected  Mrs. 
Howard's  carriage  from  an  apprehended  attack  by  her  hus-> 
band's  friends  on  the  road  between  the  palace  and  the 
Prince's  house  at  Richmond.  The  editor  of  these  volumes 
states,  that  not  in  Mrs.  Howard's  correspondence  with  the 
King,  nor  in  the  notes  of  her  conversation  with  the  Queen» 
nor  in  any  of  her  most  confidential  papers,  has  he  found  a 
single  trace  of  this  intercourse.    In  conversations  with  the 


Qaef  li  Uie  pretetttfioni  of  a  dral  were  not  very  likely  to  be 
Qpticed;  add  iato  60tt6dential  papers  (notwiih^aitding  the 
UUle  reserve  witk  which  the  correspondence  is  here  printed^) 
ihiB  j^aUie  mast  nota^  for  farther  uMsightthan  an  editor  in 
hi$  discretion  €lioo$es  to  give ;  bat  we  sboold  have  been  well 
pleaned  to  J»ave  had  peraiission  to  judge  for  oarselvesf  of  the 
tM0  with  which  Lady  Snflblk  addrestas  hei  Royal  Master  i 
9tA  we  oteoot  bat  aatmise  that  the  total  suppressioit  of 
etei^  letter  between  these  parties  (the  e^tbtenee  of  which 
we  are  aotheriaed  to  supposoy)  is  a  striHig  confirmation  thai 
theyjCMKtain  etidence  which  woidd  not  tend  to  the  establkh-* 
iAent  ef  the  lady'a  ujsblemished  fatten 

The  hypothesis  by  which  the  dissension  between  Mr.  and 
Msim  Howard  is  here  accoanted  for»  dcnpends  upon  the  wcU 
known  quarrel  between  George  I«  and  his  son ;  and  it  is 
pre^nd^d  that  the  high  posts  held  by  the  husband  and  wife 
in  the  fespectire  hoasefaolds^  necessarily  iiiTolTed  them  alad 
as  seconds  in  the  dispote.  It  is  added»  that  on  the  death  of 
€(e<tfge  I.  the  cause  having  ceased,  Mr.  Howard's  violencft 
began  to  sabstde  also,  and  a  formal  separation  was  speedily 
efi^ted.  Horace  Walpole's  is  a  sinqpleff  account ;  less  i€ 
um^t  be  altowed  to  the  credit  of  the  Groom  of  tbe  Bed- 
chamber^ but  more  in  accordance  with  his  received  character^ 
aad  we  fear  with  the  nature  of  the  gallantry  of  Courts^ 
After  the  faSure  of  his  plan  of  carrying  off  Mrs«  Howard 
(long  before  the  death  of  George  I«)  '^  a  negociatien  waa 
commenced  widi  the  obstreperous  husband^  and  he  sold  hia 
own  noisy  hononr  and  the  possession  of  his  wUe,  for  a  pen** 
afon  of  £.1,300  a  year/' 

la  1781,  Mr«  Howard  succeeded  to  tjbe  Earldom  of  Suf*' 
(Ml  ;  and  as  etiquette  did  not  permit  his  Couiftess  to  tetaia 
the  subordimUe  post  of  Bedchamber-woman,  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  she'became  Mii^ess  e{  the  Robe^.  Her 
tibae  was  now  more  at  her  own  disposal  than  before,  and 
much  €if  it  was  passed  at  Marble  Hill,  near  Twickenham^  tlse 
most  classic  ground  on  English  soil.  Lords  BurUington  add 
Pembroke  designed  the  house,  Pope  and  Lord  Bathnrst  laM 
out  the  gardens,  and  Gay,  Swift,  and  Arbidhnot  snperinf*' 
tended  the  establishnlent.  The  tfeighbonring  viUa  of  &tf 
great  poet  has  been  displaced  by  the  haberdashering  taste  xlf 
a  collector  of  huhl  and  byauierie,  and  Marble  Hiil  itself  hai 
been  exposed  to  some  peril  from  the  spiritaal  freaks  of  a  re*' 
ceitt  Swedenborgian  t^oaot;"  but  it  still  exists  one  of  the^ 
chief  crnaments  of  the  rich  meadows  on  which  it  stands,  and  ed 
capable  as  ever  of  holding  a  convevsation,  if  circumstancea 
n^iied  it,  with  Bichmond  HilL 
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giHted  Cotirt ;  md  in  the  ti«xt  ttftrried  tbe  Hon*  Georfjt 
erkeley,  youngest  son  of  the  seeond  EM  of  Berkeley^ 
He  died  in  1746^  and,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  his 
letters  here  given^  atoned  by  the  cordiality  of  his  affection 
for  her  former  cblgaeal  unnappiness.  By  him  she  had  too 
issoe ;  by  her  first  husband  she  bad  a  son^  afterwards  JBarl  of 
SuffioUu  Lady  Suffolk  died  in  July,  1767.  The  paoerd 
frcmi  which  these  volumes  are  selected  were  bequeafned  by 
her  to  her  nephew  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire^  and  by  hiiil 
4ohis  daughter  the  present  Dowager  (we  beg  pardon,  Emily,) 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Tbd  Hst  of  corresjpondetitd  is 
merst  briHiant ;  scarcely  a  personage  of  these  days  disliai* 

faished  for  rank  or  wit  can  be  named  whe  hi  net  ainoisrg  iheM ; 
utthe  reader  mnst  not  expect  to  be  das^^led  by  the  s^endovr 
of  this  galaxy.  Ak  a  whole  the  collection  is  dulL  Same  brigtit 
sparks  here  and  there  break  out :  but  if  tbe  post*bagl3  of  out 
oWn  days  are  filled  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  but  cengratQ- 
late  the  venerable  Mr.  Freeling,  that  he  is  no  longer  ejt- 
f^tei,  like  Lord  Loteti  and  o^r  official  predecessers, 
migentiy  to  in^ct  and  to  give  an  aeoeont  of  tibeir  oontentlk 
The  correspondence'  opens  and  concludes  with  letters  froai 
Lord  Chestern^.  They  are  among  the  best  in  the  collec- 
tion; but  there  are  passages  in  them  which  oat  of  regard 
for  his  lordship's  aeknowledged  pre-eminence  as  an  arbiter 
eUffontiarumt  might  have  been  safely  omitted ;  and  it  is  at 
best  but  an  inoiuitious  eulogy  in  the  editor  to^speak  of  that 
nobleman  as  **  having  ei^oyed  the  highest  reputation  for  all 
sorts  of  merit  that  any  man  evefi  perhaps^  ebtafined  from  his 
eontemporaries/'  We  need  not  more  distinctly  aUnde  to 
eerCain  kinds  of  merit  to  which  Lord  Chesterfield  made  »e 
preteiice ;  and  the  want  of  which  perhaps  maT  add,  in  tbe  opi*> 
](iion  of  some,  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  politexress.  While 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  his  days  were  not  spent  qnite  m> 
cording  to  his  taste;  if  we  may  jodge  from  the  following 
picture. 

**  My  morning  is  emirdy  taken  up  in  doing  the  King's  business 
tety  ill,  and  my  own  still  worse ;  this  lastt  tUl  I  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  fonrteen  or  fifteen  people,  where  the  conversation  is  cheerfid 
enough,  being  animated  by  tbe  patronazxaf  and  other  loyal  healthik 
Tbe  evening,  which  begins  at  five  o*clock»  is  wholly  sacred  to 
,  pleasures;  as,  for  instance,  the  Forautt  tiR  six  $  then  either  a  very 
bad  French  play,  or  a  r^zi  at  quadrille  wkh  three  ladres^  the 
youngest  npwaras  of  fifty,  at  which,  with  a  very  ill  run,  one  majr 
Jose  besides  otte's  time,  three  fiorins ;  this  huil»  till  ten  o'clock,  al 
which  thne  hcome  faeme^  refleolmg  ^fAA  iMisfiictton  entheiimo- 
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Ileal  amusements  of  a  well  spent  day,  that  leave  no  stoig  behind 
Hiem,  and  go  to  bed  at  eleven,  with  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience."    Vol.  I.  P.  289. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  from  Bath  and  Scarborongh  aie 
written  with  considerable  ease  and  gaiety^  and  may  be  ao>« 
ceptable  as  canons,  and  probably  as  faithful  sketches  of  the 
society  frequenting  those  places.  The  chief  interest  how- 
ever has  passed  ai^ay  with  the  local  nothings  to  which  they 
related;  and  it  is  troublesome  to  be  compelled  to  read  with 
a  perpetual  commentary. 

**  Your  kinswoman,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  had  like  the  other 
day  to  have  been  the  innocent  caose  of  Mrs.  Bucklejr's  death. 
Mrs.  Buckley  was  bathing  in  the  Cross  Bath,  as  she  thought,  in 
per^t  security,  when  of  a  sudden  her  Grace,  who  is  considendUy 
Increased  in  bulk  even  since  you  saw  her,  came,  and  like  the  great 
leviathan,  raised  the  waters  so  high,  that  Mrs.  Buckley's  guide 
was  obliged  to  hold  her  up  in  her  arms  to  save  her  from  drowning, 
and  carry  her  about  like  a  child."    Vol.  11.  P.  162. 

In' the  two  following  letters,  written  in  masquerade,  we 
think  Horace  Walpole  bears  the  bell  away  from  his  rival 
wit. 

''Lord  Chesterfield  fin  the  Character  of  his  FootmanJioliABY 

Suffolk. 

**  Bath,  Nov.  6,  1766. 
**  May  it  please  your  Ladyship, — My  lord  told  me  as  how  that 
it  was  your  ladyship's  orders  that  I  should  write  you  a  card  to  ac- 
quaint you  how  he  did  afler  his  journey  hither;  but  with  submis- 
sion to  his  lordship,  I  thought  that  that  would  be  too  great  a  pre- 
sumption in  one  like  me,  to  a  lady  of  your  quality,-  to  send  you 
such  a  card  as  we  carry  twenty  times  a  day  in  town,  and  therefore 
I  chose  the  way  of  a  letter,  as  the  most  respectful  of  the  two.  For 
you  must  know,  that  we  London  footmen  pick  up  a  sort  of  second- 
hand good  manners  from  keeping  good  company,  and  especially 
from  waiting  at  table,  where  we  glean  up  some  scraps  of  our  mas- 
ters' good-breeding — if  they  have  any. 

<<  To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  very  well  understand  why  my  lord 
would  rather  employ  my  hand  than  his  own  in  writing  to  your  lady- 
ship; and  if  I  dare  say  so,  I  think  he  was  a  good  deal  out  in  point 
of  breeding;  which  I  wonder  at  the  more,  because  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  that  he  honoured  and 
respected  more  tlian  your  ladyship,  and  that  you  was  the  oldest 
acquaintance,  friend,  and  fellow-servant  that  he  had :  and  indeed, 
I  believe  he  spoke  what  he  thought ;  for  you  know  he  could  have 
BO  reason  for  telling  an  untruth  in  my  hearing,  who  was  not  then 
very  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  it  you  again. 

^  But  to  come  to  the  point^-^my  lord  was  very  much  &tigued 
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with  his  journey,  not  being  (as  I  heard  him  say)  what  ho  was 
ihirtif^  jean  ago— I  believe  he  might  have  said  ^y.  However, 
he  is  pretty  well  for  him ;  but  often  complains  that  he  feels  a  sen* 
sible  decay  both  of  body  and  mind,  and,  between  you  and  I,  I 
think  not  without  reason ;  for  I,  who  see  him  every  day,  can,  not-> 
withstanding,  observe  a  considerable  alteration  in  him,  and  by  no 
means  for  the  better:  and  so  I  rest,  with  duty  and  respect,  &c. 

^  "  Thomas  Allen/' 

"  Ho&ACE  Walpole  (in  the  Character  of  Lady  Suffblk*s  Maid)  to 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

[In  answer  tp  the  foregoing.  The  letter  is  indorsed  <  Lady  Suffolk 
to  Lord  Chesterfield,*  but  it  is  in  Walpole's  hand ;  and  the  praise 
of  Lady  Suffolk  certainly  never  came  from  her  own  pen.] 

**  Lack-a-day,  Mister  Thomas^  I  niver  was  yet  in  such  a  parlous 
confusion,  to  be  sure  now  in  my  li£e*s-time.  Says  my  lady's  wo. 
man^  says  she,  *'  Betty,  my  lady  says  as  how  you  must  write  to 
Mister  Thomas,  my  Lord  Whatdycallum's  man. — ^'  Me,  ma*am  ?" 
says  I. — "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  you,"  says  she. — "  Blessid  fathers !" 
says  I,  **  I  never  writ  to  a  man  in  my  days,"  says  I,  *'  but  our 
farmer,  and  he  can't  read ;  but  I  know  he  gets  the  doctur  to  read  it 
for  him — and  so  that's  no  sin  you  know."—**  Nay,  nay,"  says  she. 
— **  Well,  well,"  says  I,  **  God's  will  and  my  lady's  be  done.«*- 
We  poor  folks  must  do  as  we  are  bid :  Heaven  is  above  all;  and 
if  grate  folks  makes  us  do  ill,  they  are  ansurable  for  it." — How- 
smndever,  I  wishes  I  had  gon  to  my  Lady  Huntintun;  I  mout 
have  bettir'd  myself,  and  had  vails,  and  gon  to  Heavn  into  the 
bargin.  But  I  must  be  a  fool,  and  needs  see  Lundun  town ;  and 
now  see  what.cums  on  it. — And  so  now  I  am  talkin  of  Lundun,  I 
wishes  you  and  your  lord  were  at  Old  Nick— God  forgive  me  !— 
for  here  have  I  been  turmoilin  and  puzelin  my  poor  brains  to  write 
to  a  Jackadandy,  and  mist  my  Lord  Mare's  show,  and  the  grate  Al- 
derman Becford,  and  Lord  Timple,  and  the  Duke's  Grace  of  Nor- 
thiimberlandshire,  and  all  the  fine  folks ;  and  Jeny  has  s^en  um, 
and  got  a  sweet-hart  into  the  bargin :  nay,  and  what's  worserur 
and  worserur,  I  supose  I  shall  only  be  flouts  and  jeer'd  by  you 
and  your  fello  sarvants;  for  they  says  as  how>  your  lord  is  the 
gratest  wit  in  all  England,  and  so  I  suppose  you  fansis  yourself  the 
seeund,  and  will  make  a  mock  of  a  poor  girl.  But  I  says  my 
prairs,  and  goes  to  hear  Doctur  Madin^  and  he  says  if  we  be 
scorn'd  of  man,  we  shall  get  beltir  plases  in  next  world,  if  we 
cums  with  a  charactur ;  and  he  has  been  so  graseful  as  to  promis 
me  one  for  half.a-crown ;  and  to  be  sure  now  he  shall  have  the 
first  I  gits,  aftur  I  have  bout  me  a  negligee  and  a  few  odd  things 
Ihat  I  wants.  And  so  my  lady  is  pure  well,  only  she  coffs  a  liteV 
now  and  then,  all  day  long,  and  she  says,  and  so  says  Mister  Rusil, 
our  butler,  that  your  lord  may  be  asham'd  of  himself— so  he  may— 
to  say  he  grows  old ;  for  he  niver  was  spritlier  in  his  born  tliays ; 
and  to  be  sure,  between  you  and  I,  my  lady  b  hugely  fond  of  him. 
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and  I  wUiet  with  dl  tty  heart,  so  I  do/ that  it  prove  a  matdh,  fbr 
dieigaagoodalady  asevertrodinahooletber:  smd  ao^  with  Uvot 
to  all  frinds«*>exciisiB  this  acratdy  I  rests 

*'  Yours  ta  deth, 
*«  Mister  Thomus  Alleiu  Euzabeth  WAoaTAYir.'' 

Vol.  11.  P.  SS4w 

Gay  was  niDcb  distiDgaished  by  Mrs.  Howard.  He  writes 
thus  to  her  from  Dijon. 

**  I  am  now  at  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  where,  last  night,  at  an  ordi- 
nary, I  was  surprised  by  a  question  from  an  English  gentleman, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before :  hearing  my  name,  he  asked  ne  If 
I  had  any  relation  or  acquaintanoe  with  myself y  and  when  I  told 
him  I  knew  no  Auch  persmi,  he  assured  me  that  he  was  an  intioMite 
acquaintance  of  ]yir.  Gray's  at  London.  There  was  a  Scotch  gentle- 
nvw,  who  fll  supper  tiqie  was  teaching  some  French  gentlelnen  the. 
force  and  propriety  of  the  Ei^lish  knguage ;  and,  what  is  seea 
very  commonly,  a  yotaiig  Ei^lish  gentleman  with  a  Jacobite  g9* 
vvrsor*  A  French  marquis  drove  an  abbe  from  the  table  by  raiW 
ing  agiunst  the  vast  riches  of  the  Church;  and  another  marqui!^. 
who  8qujjite4»  endeavoured  to  explain  transubstaotiation ;  *'  that  a 
thing  mjght  not  be  what  it  really  appeared  to  be,  my  eyes/'  saj^a 
he»  <*  may  convince  you ;  I  seem  at  present  to  be  looking  on  yoiu 
but,  on  tihe  contrary,  I  see  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  table;^ 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  argument  oonvertad  one  ef  the  hereticff 
present;  for  all  that  I  karoed  by  him  was,  that  to  believe  araau 
snbstantiatioa  it  ie  necessary  not  to  see  the  tbi«ig  you  .seem  ta 
look  at 

**  So  much  I  have  observed  on  the  conversation  and  manners  of 
the  peopb*  As  for  the  animuls  of  the  country,  it  abounds  witb 
bms,  which  are  exceedingly  &nuliar  with  strangers;  aad  aaiop 
pbmtSt  garlick  seems  to  be  the  favowte  production  of  the  countryg 
though  for  n^  own  pert  I  think  the  vine  preferable  to  it :  when  I 
publ^  my  travds  ^t  t^rge,  I  shall  be  more  particular ;  in  order  to^ 
which,  to-morrow  I  set  out  for  Lyons,  from  thence  to  Montpelier«e 
aadso  to  Paris ;  and  soon^afber  X  shall  pray  that  the  winds  om^}^ 
&vf  in^aWej  I  maan»  te  bring  you  from  Bichmend  to  London,  or  nn^ 
from  London  to  JtichoKwd ;  so  prays.  Sec.  J*  GAirr ' 

Voi,LP.aS. 

It  has  been  tisual  to  impute  great  hhime  to  the  powerlM 
friends  who,  it  is  said,  so  long  amused  IhemseHres  wit^  avMI 
negfected  Gay.  Mrs.  Howard,  we  think,  is  complel 
cleared  by  the  following  statement,  and  by  the  adbnii^bfS' 
reply  of  IJady  Betty  uermaltie  to  a  morose  and  smorCtii 
letter  from  Swift,  already  pnhUshed  in  his  'corroapofl^^ 
dence,  and  repablisbed  in  that  now  before  as«  But  wet  caa- 
not  brinff  ooisehes  to  call,  that  an  indecproos  prid^:whl<^ 
ref^ie4  ue  comparatively  memaJi-office  of  gentleman  usher  to 
a  younger  Princess ;  and  we  must  hold  that  the  Minister  who 
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made  Gray  a  Commisnoner  of  the  loiter j^  ifas  as  little  ^*  smil 
with  the  lore  of  song,"  as  that  other,  who  made  Bams  ad 

exciseman. 

• 

"  Gay,  beloved  by  every  body,  was  supposed  to  be  especiany 
patronized  by  Mrs.  Howard ;  but  that  patronage  (and  perhaps  some 
indiscretions  of  the  simple  bard  himself)  ensured  him,  it  is  saidf 
the  discountenance  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  the  opposition  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  Swift,  displeased  with  Mrs.  Howard  on  his  own 
account,  affected  to  quarrel  with  her  for  ber  imputed  neglect  of 
poor  Gay.  Lady  Betty  Germaine  in,  two  excellent  letters  printed 
amongst  those  of  Pope  and  Swift,  defended  the  sincerity  of  Mrs. 
Howard ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  both  the  queen  and 
George  II.  that  it  was  ftilly  known  how  Uttle  was  the  influence  of 
the  favourite,  and  how  absolute  that  of  the  qaeen.  But,  after  all, 
there  ia  reason  to  donbt  whether  Gay's  grievances  were  not  over- 
rated.. His  tery  friends,  who  did  not  choose  to  avow  their  divrt 
eause  of  quarrel  against  Walpole  and  the  qaeen,  were  net  unwil- 
ling to  make  a  pretext  of  his*  Let  us  endeavour  to  set  r^ht  a 
point  of  literanr  history.  Qay,  far  from  being  persecuted,  appears 
.  to  have  been  favoured  by  people  in  power*  He  was  selep^d  in 
1714^  to  be  secretary  of  me  mission  wnieh  conveyed  to  the  Bruns- 
wick fimiily  the  news  of  the  illness  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  its  own 
approaching  accession.  Gay's  firieads  confess  that  his  own  awk« 
wardness  and  simplicity  threw  away  this  opportunity  of  recom<« 
■sending  himself ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  ^in  simplicity  a  child," 
he  was  wholly  incapa^  of  business.  In  1?!^,  ti^  find  him  pob- 
Kdy  and  actively  patronised  by  the  princess  court.  In  1727,  oii 
Ae  accesmoa  i^  George  II.  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  gentle- 
nan  usher  to  one  of  the  young  princesses.  This  olice,  Gay-— under 
the  advice  of  his  friends — refu!^  as  an  indignity.  Where  the  hi'* 
dignity  was  is  not  easily  discovered;  the  kind  of  place  fit  fbr  Gntf 
was  a  small  sinecure  which  might  afford  him  bread,  and  leave  him 
leisure  for  his  Hterary  pursuits ;  and  such  was  the  office  proposed  %o 
hm  I  for  one  of  higher  and  more  important  duties  his  temper  and 
habits  incapacitated  him ;  nor  does  it  seem  such  a  violent  rn4^^7tr(^^^ 
fibsa  be^  whose  greatest  merit  at  that  time  was  his  **  Fables,'  writ- 
ten for  one  royal  ch3d,  shouM  have  been  appointed  to  a  nominal 
office  about  another  royal  child.  But  a  most  important  ftct  hai 
not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  any  of  Gay^s  biogriqphers,.  though 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  his  correspondency.  1^  Was,  in 
17^,  daring  the  height  of  Walpole's  power,  appointed  a  ixmmism 
dan$r  ^the  lottery f  a  place  in  the  minister's  in^ioediate^ift,  of  Re- 
spectable emolument  and  little  labour.  It  is  true  thJat^  psime 
was  endtted  iirbm  the  commission  in  1731,  but  surely  that;  .might 
harve  heei^  feirly  expected  (even  if  his  state  6f  bealih  did  oOt  ac- 
count for  the  omission)  after  the  piiUiqation  of  The  Beggar^i 
^pera^  which  hii  professedty  wrot^  as  a  satire  <m  the  courtf  tna  on 
Walpc4e  and  Lord  TownsheadpersohaHy ;  and  it  is  pafaihl  to  Ibd 
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a  man  of  Gay's  talents  expressing  himself  in  the  style  of  a  mete 
party  hireling.—'  It  is  ray  hard  fate/  he  says  to  Pope,  in  allusion 
to  the  fables  vfriiten  for  the  prince,  and  The  Beggar's  Opera  written 
against  the  court ; — *  it  is  my  hard  fate  that  1  must  get  nothing 
filiether  I  writeybr  them,  or  against  them.' 
^  ^  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems,  that  the  abuse  which  has  been 
80  long  and  so  largely  lavished  on  Queen  Caroline,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  for  neglect  or  persecution  of  poor 
Gay,  is  undesenred,  and  particularly  by  the  last."  Vol.  I.  P.  31. 

Some  letters  from  that  true  hero  of  romance,  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  cast.  At  sixty-five, 
when  either  married  or  engaged  to  another  woman  (Mrs.  Ro- 
binson), he  addressed  Mrs.  Howard,  then  forty,  and  the  wife 
ef  another  man,  in  the  worst  strain  of  Euphuistical  gallantry. 
The  lady  appears  to  have  been  teazed  by  bis  perseverance, 
for  she  called  in  Gay  as  a  coadjutor  in  some  of  her  replies. 
It  is  probable  that  the  following  is  from  his  hand.  When  wo 
assure  onr  readers  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  series,  they  will 
not  regret  that  we  do  not  extend  our  extracts. 

**  I  have  carefully  perused  your  lordship's  letter  about  your,  fair 
devil  and  your  black  devil^  your  hell  and  tortures,  your  heaven,  and 
happiness — those  sublime  expressions  which  ladies  and  gentlemen 
use  in  their  gallantries  and  distresses. 

'  ^  I  suppose,  by  your  fair  devil,  you  mean  nothing  less  than  an 
angel.  If  so,  my  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  give  some  reasons  why  I  think 
a  woman  is  neither  like  an  angel  nor  a  devil,  and  why  successful  a^d 
unhappy  love  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  heaven  and  hell.  It  m 
true,  you  may  quote  ten  thousand  gallant  letters  and  precedents 
for  the  use  o^  these  love  terms,  which  have  a  mighty  captivating 
sound  in  the  ears*  of  a  woman,  and  have  been  with  equal  propriety 
applied  to  all  women  in  all  ages. 

<<  In  the  first  place,  my  lord^  an  angel  pretends  to  be  nothii^g 
else  but  a  spirit.  If,  then,  a  woman  was  no  more  thaA  an  angel» 
what  could  a  lover  get  by  the  pursuit  ? 

<<  The  black  devU  is  a  Bpint  too,  but  one  that  has  lost  his,  beauty 
and  retained  his  pride.  Tell  a  woman  this,  and  try  how  she  likes 
the  simile. 

,  ^*  The  pleasure  of  an  angel  is  oflfering  praise ;  the  pleasore.  of  a 
woman  is  receiving  it. 

**  Successful  love  is  very  unlike  heaven ;  because  you  mayhaye 
success  one  hour,  and  lose  it  the  next.  Heaven  is  unchangeabte* 
who  can  say  so  t)f  love  or  loverif  ? 

**  In  love  there  are  as  many  heavens  as  there  are  women;  lio 
Ihaty  if  a  mka  be  so  unhappy  as  to  lose  one  heaven^  he  need  n^l 
throw  himself  headlong  into  hell. 

J'  This  thought  might  be  c^ried  further.  But  perhaps  vou  will 
ask  me,  if  a  woman  be  neither  like  angel  or  devil,  what  is  she  like? 
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I  anBver,  that  the  only  thing  ihat  is  likft  -a  woman  h-^anotker  - 
foeman* 

<<  How  often  has  your  lordship  persuaded  foreign  ladies  that  no* 
thing  but  them  could  make  you  nirsake  your  dear  country !  But  at 
present  I  find  it  is  more  to  your  purpose  to  tell  me  that  I  am  the 
only  woman  that  could  prevail  with  yon  to  stay  in  your  ungrateAil 
country/'  Vol.  I.  p.  154« 

The  great  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hainpdeu  is  placed 
by  these  letters  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Puritanism  and 
Republicanism  of  his  ancestor.  After  holding  the  offices  of 
Teller  of  the  Exchequer  and  Treasurer  of  tfeo  Navy,  ho 
ruined  himself,  and  became  a  large  defaulter  to  the  Publio, 
by  embarking  in  the  South  Sea  scheme.  On  his  dismissal^ 
he  was  nearly  80,000/.  in  debt  to  the  Crown,  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  for  vesting  in  trustees  his  real  and 
personal  ^^te,  for  making  some  provision  for  his  wife  and 
family,  and  for  better  securing  the  monies  owing  by  him. 
Through  Mrs.  Howard,  he  proffered  his  electioneering  in- 
terest to  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  that  Prince  to  the  Crown,  be  threatened  unless 
*'  this  Royal  family"  would  give  him  *'  wherewith  to  buy 
bread,"  that  hb  would  *'  soon  take  some  service  in  some  other 
family.^*  Finally,  he  wished  to  find  any  person  who 
wenid  pay  the  expence  which  his  seat  had  cost  him,  and 
whose  election  in  bis  place  he  promised  to  secure  on  these 
t^ms;  and  he  expressed  himself  desirous,  through  Mrs. 
Howard's  influence,  to  obtain  the  post  of  travelliug  tutor  ''to 
any  young  gentleman,  with  a  100/.  per  annum  salary."  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

The  happiness  of  the  honour  of  a  Royal  visit  is  pourtrayed 
to  the  life,  in  the  following  despatch  from  Lady  Orkney.  Sbo 
was  the  mistress  of  William  III.;  was  called  by  Swift  '*  the 
wisest  woman  he  ever  knew ;"  and,  on  her  own  shewing,  in 
the  present  instance  was  an  excellent  housewife. 

"  Madam, — I  give  yoii  this  trouble  out  of  the  anguish  of  my 
mind.  To  have  the  Queen  doing  us  the  honour  to  dine  here,  atid 
nothing  performed  in  the  order  it  ought  to  have  been !  The  stods 
which  were  set  for  the  Royal  family,  though  distinguished  from  oun^ 
which  I  thought  right,  because  the  Princess  Royal  sits  so  at  qua-* 
drille,  put  away  by  ray  Lord  Grantham,  and  said  there  was  no  dis« 
tinction  from  the  Princes  and  Princesses  and  the  ladies.  He  directed 
the  table.cloth,  that  there  must  be  two  to  cover  the  table;  for  he 
used  to  have  it  so ;  in  short,  turned  the  servants'  heads.  They  kept 
back  the  dinner  too  long  for  her  Majesty  after  it  was  dished,  aikl 
was  set  before  the  fire,  and  made  it  look  not  well  dressed,  the  Duke 
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<9f  Grafton  sayjngy. there  wanted  a  mMre  d*hateU  All  this  vex^ 
my  Lord  Orkney  so — he  tells  me,  he  h^pes  I  wHl  never  meddled 
more,  if  he  could  ever  hope  for  the  same  honour ;  which  I  own  I 
did  too  much,  as  I  see  by  the  sucofess.  But  having  done  it  for  the 
late  King,  and  was  told  that  things  were  in  that  order,  that  it  was  as 
if  his  Majesty  had  lived  here,  I  ventured  it  now.  But  I  have  pro- 
mised not  to  aim  at  it  more."  Vol.  I.  p.  350. 

The  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  given  below,  was 
found  among  Lady  Suffolk's  papers,  carefully  written  and 
corrected  in  Swift's  own  writing. 

'        <^  With  favour  and  fortune  fastidiously  blest. 

He's  loud  in  his  laugh,  and  he's  coarse  in  his  jest ; 

Of  favour  and  fortune  unmerited,  vain, 

A  sharper  in  trifles,  a  dupe  in  the  main ; 

Achieving  of  nothing,  still  promising  wonders. 

By  dint  of  experience,  improving  in  blunders  ;     v 

Oppressing  true  merit,  exalting  the  base, 

And  selling  his  country  to  purchase  his  place^ 

A  jobber  of  stocks  by  retailing  false  news; 

A  prater  at  court  in  the  style  of  the  stews ; 

Of  virtue  and  worth  by  profession  a  giber  ; 

Of  juries  and  senates  the  bully  and  briber. 

Though  I  name  not  the  wretch,  you  all  know  who  I  mean — 

'Tis  the  cur-dog  of  Britain,  and  spaniel  of  Spain." 

Vol.11,  p.  32. 

"Two  letters,  in  very  good  English,  written  by  the  Comtesse 
de  la  Lippe,  are  too  unimportant  for  extraction ;  we  name 
them  only  for  the  sake  of  some  anecdotes  of  her  grandson, 
the  Comte  de  la  Lippe,  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
This  brave  officer  is  now  chiefly  known  through  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  magnificent  portrait.  In  his  day  he  was  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  accomplished  soldiers  in  Europe ;  though  bis 
courage  now  and  then  displayed  itself  in  pranks  whicb,  in 
lesser  men,  the  ill-natured  might  consider  somewhat  foolish. 

"  During  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  a  friend  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
was  driving  him  in  a  phaeton  and  four  down  Henley  Hill ;  the 
Count  happening  to  move,  Mr.  Hamilton,  supposing  him  to  be 
afairmed,  desired  him  not  to  be  afraid ;  upon  which  La  Lippe  qui- 
etly drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  knife,  and  cut  the  reins.  Whether 
this  was  to  show  perfect  carelessness  of  danger,  or  satirically  to 
express  that  he  thought  hi^mself  as  safe  afl;er  the  reins  were  cut  as 
before,  has  not  been  told.  In  his  own  territory  in  Germany,  he 
amused  himself  with  military  manoeuvres  and  experiments ;  and  one 
day  he  invited  his  little  Court  and  visitors  to  dine  with  him  afler  a 
review.  Th^  dinner  was  served  in  a  tent  on  the  ground;  and  tp- 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  repast,  the  Count  was  observed  to  look 
several  times  at  his  watch,  and  to  put  it  up  again,  and  call  for  ano- 
ther bottle :  at  last  some  one  asked  the  reason  of  this  ?     *  Why,' 
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aaid  he,  ^1  have  ordered  this  teat  lo.be  mined  by  a  new  mediddUi 
It  is  to  be  blown  up  at  a  certain  minute,  and  I  am  anxious  to  §0^' 
out  to  see  theexplouom'    The: tent,  it  will  readily  be  belieredi 
was  soon  cleared,  withoot  waiting  &»  the  other  bottle*'"    Vol..  U» 
p«  38«  ' 

It  is  probably  forgotten  by  this  time  that  the  Castle  Inn  0 
Marlborongh  was  once  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Seympur$. 
When  Sir  Hngh  Smithson  incorporated  himself  with  th^t 
family  and  the  Percys,  he  most  disgracefully  let  tliis  chateaa 
as  an  hotel.  Lady  Vere  describes  it  to  Lady  Suffolk  as  a 
prodigiously  large  house,  with  a  fine  garden,  greatly  gone  l#. 
ruin,  a  wood,  a  running  water,  and  a  very  high  mount*  How 
fearfully,  if  they  had  the  power,  would  the  ghosts  of  ih^ 
Protectorand  the  proud  Duke  have  handled  any  presumptuous 
Boniface  who  dared  to  stow  his  filthy  beer  in  vaults  which  had 
never  yet  been  tenanted  with  aught  less  rich  than  Canary  and 
Malvoisie:  but  sic  transit!  in  our  own  days  we  have  seen 
the  bearings  and  cognizances  of  the  Plantagenets  sacrile* 
giously  torn  from  their  sepulchres,  and  chaffered  as  old  iroii 
to  some  miserable  tinkers,  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  cusiodes ;  and  it  is  not  without  the  limit  of  probability, 
as  the  following  passage  will  shew,  that  tiie  seat  of  another 
Duke  may,  ere  long,  participate  in  the  destiny  of  the  palace 
of  the  Seymours » 

'<  Lady  Betty  does  not  dare  to  write  the  Duke  of  Dorset  an, 
account  of  this  house,  for  fear  it  should  put  him  in  mind  that  some 
time  or  other  it  may  be  thought  that  Knowl*  may  make  as  conve* 
nient  an  inn  for  Tunbridge,  as  this  does  for  Bath.'*  Vol.  II.  p.  219^ 

The  two  following  letters  are  amusing,  as  connected  with 
Court  etiquette.  The  first  is  from  Arbuthnot,  who  had  been 
directed  by  Mrs.  Howard  to  make  some  inquiries  from  the 
well-known  Mrs.  Masham,  about  the  duties  which  fell  to  her 
share  as  bedchamber-woman  to  Queen  Anne. 

**  Madam, — In  obedience  to  your  commands  I  write  this  to  in*^ 
form  you  of  some  things  you  desired  me  to  ask  Lady  Masham,  and' 
what  follows  is  dictated  by  her  ladyship. 

<'  The  bedchamber-uToman  camQ  in  to  waiting  before  the  Queen's 
prayers,  which  was  before  her  Majesty  was  dressed.  The  Queen 
often  shifted  in  a  morning :  if  her  Majesty  shifted  at  noon,  the  bed- 
chamber-/a(/^  being  by,  the  bedchamber-tuo7»a/t  gave  the  shift  to 


*  '*  By  the  dehth,  without  issue,  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  ttie  iiecettsitfi 
of  dividing  the  estate  betw«eiv  UU  sisters,  the  realisation  of  this  reverie  of  L«d|r: 
Vere  becomes  not  iinprobiible  ^  but  there  W9S  no  sudi  exfiuse  fur  Lurd  Nurtbuc^^ 
berland's  de|^radat«m  ef  the  House  at  Marlborbiilgh.^*  ' 

'  .  Bb2 
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th#  ladj  witfaoui  any  ceremony,  and  the  /iftfy  put  it  on.  Some- 
tioieay  likewise,  the  bedchamber-woman  gave  the  fan  to  the  ladi/  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  this  was  all  that  the  bedchamber-/afi(y  did 
about  the  Queen  at  Jier  dressing. 

**  When  the  Queen  washed  her  hands,  the  page  of  the  back-staics 
brought  and  set  down  upon  a  side-table  the  basin  and  ewer ;  then 
the  bedchamber-woman  set  it  before  the  Queen,  and  knelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  over-against  the  Queen,  the  bedchamber- 
Ikdy.oiily  looking  on*  Thie  bedchamber-woman  poured  the  watdr 
out  of  the  ewer  upon  the  Queen's  hands. 

**  The  bedchamber-woman  pulled  on  the  Queen's  gloves,  when 
1^  could  not  do  it  herself. 

**  The  page  of  the  back-^stairs  was  called  in  to  put  on  the  Queen's 
shoes.  . 

*<  When  the  Queen  dined  in  public,  the  page  reached  the  glass 
to  the  bedchamber-woman,  and  she  to  the  lady  in  waiting. 
.  ^*  The  bedchamber-woman  brought  the  chocolate^  and  gave  it 
without  kneeling. 

.  '^  In  general  the  bedchamber-woman  had  no^  dependence  on  th^ 
Iftdy  of  the  bedchamber. 

^'  If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  any  thing  else,  you ' 
ihall  have  what  information  Lady  Masham  can  give  you ;  for  t 
most  tell  you  from  myself  that  you  have  quite  charmed  her." 

Vol.  I.  p.  292. 

The  second  is  from  Miss  Power,  a  relation  of  Lady  Sufiblk»^ 
Vfho  had  been  recommended  as  a  fit  attendant  for  the  Prin- 
dtes  Angnsta. 

*'  Madam,— The  very  first  minute  I  could  call  my  own,  I  sit  down 
to  write  to  your  ladysmp,  Mrs.  Robertson  will  tell  you  what  my 
lodgings  are,  and  how  finished,  that  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  qutfe'^ 
a  garret ;  Ji)ut  I  cannot  possibly  think  it  small ;  it  is  very  warm, 
comfortable,  and  decent,  and  many  happy  hours  I  hope  to  pass  in 
]t«  I  have  afiairs  of  greater  consequence  to  communicate,  there- 
fore I  shall  leave  this  subject,  and  inform  you  of  other  particularis. 

'^  By  eleven  o'clock  this  morning  I  was  with  Mrs.  Pitt ;  th&t  I 
was  not  there  sooner,  was  owing  to  a  note  she  wrote  to  me  in  an. ' 
swer  to  a  note  of  mine.    The  princess  came  into  the  room  where 
Mrs.  Fitt  and  I  waited,  nobody  with  her  but  her  children.     She 
received  me  most  [graciously,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me. 
many  questions  of  your  ladyship,  Lord  and  Lady  Vere,  and  Ladv 
Betty  (Germaine).    You  will  not  expect,  madam,  that  I  should  tell 
you  how  I  answered  and  behaved,  but  I  hope  not  extremely  ill. , 
When  her  royal  highness  retired,  which  was  in  a  few  minutes,  I , 
was  presented  to  the  Lady  Augusta.     When  that  ceremony  was 
over,  the  princess  returned  to  the  same  room,  and  sat  for  her  pic- 
ture.   She  was  pleased  to  talk  to  me  again  for  some  time,  and  then 
aaked  the  Lady  Augusta  if  she  would  not  carry  me  into  her  apart- 
itient.    I  followed  her  royal  highness  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
into  their  dressing-room.    My  opinion  was  dsked  if  I  thougtit'  it 
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pretty.  I^ns  then  bid  to  sit,  and  tlie  Ladj  Augusta  asked  me  tM 
thousand  questions.  Mj  answers,  I  think,  were  not  imprudent,  aki4 
very  true ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all,  or  indeed  a  quarMr 
part  of  what  she  said.  A  basket  of  flowers  was  brought  to  t%t 
Lady  Augusta,  a  present  from  Prince  George.  She  desired  to 
know  if  I  loved  flowers;  on  my  saying  I  did,  she  took  out  a  veirt 
fine  nosegay,  and  gave  it  to  me.  The  whole  of  the  behaviour  61 
both  my  royal  mistresses  was  extremely  gracious.  I  must  pass 
over  a  hundred  things  they  said,  or  I  shall  not  have  time  to  fluiA 
the  letter. 

"  About  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  the  things  were  brought  ki 
by  a  person  whom  it  seems  is  under  me,  but  speaks  like  a  lady  tff 
the  bedchamber.  She  has  been  about  the  Lady  Augusta  ever  smot 
she  was  bom,  and  is  greatly  considered  and  indulged  on  that^ali^ 
count.  No  Mademoiselle  de  Chaire  appeared,  sO  I  hear  we  have 
waitings,  but  how,  I  have  not  yet  found  out. 

'^  The  Lady  Augusta  said  she  would  dress,  and  desired  me  not 
to  be  the  least  hurried  or  discomposed.  I  obeyed.  She  was  pleaMfl 
to  say  I  performed  mighty  well.  (I  hear  since  she  told  the  pi4nedid 
I  was  very  adroit. )  llie  Lady  Elizabeth  I  had  nothing  more  to  €J& 
to  than  comb  her  head  J  and  put  on  the  sai^  e  cap  she  wore  before* 
You  will  easily  believe  I  was  glad  when  I  had  done.  InnumeraMe 
questions  were  again  put  to  me,  but  in  the  most  obliging  manner  fa 
the  world ;  ardong  the  rest,  did  I  love  birds  ?  On  my  answeriBff 
as  I  had  before  ^ne  on  th^  flowers,  parrots,  parroquets,  and  a 
magpie  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  their  bedchamber— ^I  am 
to  tell  you  they  showed  me  all  their  rooms,  which  are  three,  a  dress* 
*  ing-room,  bedchmber,  and  closet  for  the  Lady  Augusta,  and  told 
TpaQ  the  history  of  the  pictures)— *this  was  the  occasion  of  great  mnrtii 
and  entertainment  for  near  an  hour. 

;*  I  must  not  omit  telling  you  the  Lady  Augusta  expressed  great 
concern  I  was  not  better  lodged,  and  wondered  how  I  should  be 
able  to  endure  so  bad  a  room  as  she  feared  mine  was ;  asked  if  my 
servant  was  there  to  get  my  room  aired,  aod  proper  for  liie  to'  go 
into. 

^  The  Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  were  together  till  throe  o^docl(  i 
tlien  Mrs.  Pitt  entered,  and  desired  to  know  if  shemght  not  tidce 
me  with  her  to  prayers,  which  were  going  to  begir>.  We  went  into 
the  outer  room,  and  there  Miss  Chudiei^,  Miss  Dives,  Miss  Moy« 
9too,  and  Mrs.  Jane,  the  bedchamber- woipdn,  stood.  They  all 
came  up  to  me,  and  wished  me  jpy,  and  then  we  prayed.  I  wept 
home  with  Mrs.  Pitt  immediately  afler  prayers,  dined  and  drank 
coffee,  and  then  came  the  garden  way  back ;  found  my  toilette  set- 
ting out,  and  my  room  in  good  order.  Mrs.  Graydon  was  the  dresser 
of  ray  toilette. 

"  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  I  sat  dpwn  to  write  to  your  ladyship, 
but  had  not  written  six  lines  before  I  was  interrupted  by  comply 
coining ;  and  who  should  that  be  but  Mrs.  Pitt.  She  is  most  ioex* 
pressibly  obliging  to  me.    SI)^  sat  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wiih 
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^My  conHnended  my  room  and  the  furniture  of  it,  desired  me  to 
give  her  compliments  to  youy  andt'tiien  departed.  By  Mrs.  Pitt's 
discourse  I  am  on  a  pretty  high  foot  in'thb  house.  I  will  say  more 
cf  that  when  I  Imow  more.  I  havoliad  a  meK^ge  frdm  Miss  Good- 
rick  ;  compliments,  and  she  designs  waiting  on  me  very  soon.  Mrs. 
Pitt  imagines  every  body,  maids  of  honour,  bedchamber. women, 
Ac.  will  come  to  see  me. 

**  I  have  written  down  every  action  and  word  of  my  own  till  this 
minute.  I  am  alone,  and  therefore  you  must  be  told  my  thoughts. 
That  I  am  very  happy,  and  that  I  owe  that  happiness  to  you,  I  need 
not  say  ;  so  that,  as  it  must  be  very  obvious,  I  shall  put  it  aside, 
apd  next  tell  you  I  feel  a  satisfaction,  a  joy  inexpressible.  When 
1  look  round,  all  that  I  see  within  this  room  is  mine,  and  I  cannot 
but  feel  grateful.  And  here  I  must  leave  my  reflections,  and  haste 
to  the  conclusion,  or  I  shall  not  have  finished  this  letter  in  time. 
Mademoiselle  de  Chaire  has  been  to  visit  me ;  hopes  to  see  me  at 
her  apartment ;  shall  be  happy  if  she  can  have  an  opportunity,  or 
have  it  in  her  power  to  be  of  any  service  to  me  in  any  thing  I  may 
command  her.  Before  she  left  me.  Miss  Goodrick  came  in,  was 
vastly  my  friend  and  humble  servant  too ;  hoped  I  would  make  use 
of  her  to  assist  me  in  any  way  she  could.  They  both  stayed  with 
me  till  I  was  very  heartfly  tired  of  them.  My  servant  not  at  home, 
60  I  could  not  give  them  tea,  and  they  robbed  me  of  a  very  true 
pleasure ;  notwithstanding  which  I  was,  I  hope,  very'^civil  to  them ; 
I  am  sure  I  meant  to  be  so.  They  are  both  very,  very,  very  fine 
ladies.  I  suppose  they  design  to  be  intimate  with  me ;  but  that' must 
not  be ;  but  how  I  shall  avoid  it,  I  do  not  know. 

**  I  have  obeyed  you  in  not  regarding  either  form  or  style  in  my 
letter.  Never  wq^  a  command  before  of  so  strange  a  nature ;  it 
cannot  be  disobeyed,  because  I  cannot  express  the  sense  I  have  of 
fmy  obligations  to  you,  or  how  very  much  I  am,  &c 

"Margaret  Power.*' 
Vol.  I.  p.  223. 

Here  we  must  stop,  for  upon  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
Miss  Chamber,  or  Miss  Bellenden,  we  dare  not  venture.  As 
specimenis  of  the  epistolary  style  of  maiden  ladies  attached 
to  the  Court  of  the  two  first  Georges,  those  of  the  last  named 
are  literary  curiosities ;  and  we  will  not  too  severely  visit  their 
egregious  indecency  and  grossness  upon  the  fair  writers  them- 
selves, who  penned  them,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  standard 
of  good  breeding  and  modesty  by  which  they  had  been  trained. 
But  we  are  bound  to  protest  most  solemnly  against  the  flagrant 
dereliction  of  duty  in  an  editor  who  has  permitted  such  ri- 
baldry to  go  forth  to  the  public.  The  retrenchment  of  a 
few  words  can  never  pnrge  away  general  ofiensiveness  of 
meaning  ;  and  as  for  asterisks,  they  serve  as  sign-posts 
a-nd  show-boards,  —  claram  facem  pr^eferre  pudendis,  —  to 
mark  where  contraband  goods  are  deposited.    There  is  na 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  ladies  we  have  mentioned  wec9 
more  ung'^iarded  in  their  expressions  than  many  of  their  coor. 
temporaries ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  a  matter '4£ 
surprise,  that ''  hissing  infamy"  has  not  been  able  to  proclaim 
**  what  ills  from  beauty  spring/'  in  more  instances  than  those 
which  have  bestowed  such  unhappy  immortality  upon  the 
names  of  Vane  and  Howe* 


Art.  IV.    Percy  Mallory^  by  the  Author  o/*  Pen  Oweii. 
3  vols.  8vo.  1/.  10s.     Blackwood,  Edinburgh.    1824. 

Lively  and  interesting  as  the  work  before  us  is,  and  de- 
cidedly superior,  as  it  is  considered,  to  the  general  run  pf 
novels,  it  nevertheless  stands  not  a  little  in  need  of  the  salvo 
which  we  shall  transfer  from  the  conclusion  to  the  beginning, 
as  a  necessary  preparative  for  the  marvellous  inventions 
which  await  us. 

'<  If  the  fastidious  critic — and  there  are  few  of  the  tribe  who  are 
not  so — should,  in  his  scepticism,  touching  the  truth  of  our  narra- 
tive, urge  the  improbability  of  the  facts — we  have  only  to  assurjB 
him,  that  the  most  improbable  of  these  events  have  their  foundation 
in  plain  matter  of  fact — and  that  there  are  readers  who  will,  with* 
out  owning  it,  perhaps,  acknowledge  this  to  themselves,  and  acquit 
the  author  even  of  exaggeration  in  the  mode  of  recording  them. 

f*  *  he  vrai  ne'st  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable,'  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  recording.-~No  man  ventures  on  a  story 
round  the  tables  unless  it  has  something  to  recommend  it  out  of  the 
common  way — and  if  an  unfortunate  wight  is  caught  in  the  act  of 
reciting  a  '  says  he,'  and  '  says  she,'  and  '  so,*  without  some  re- 
deeming points  of  discursive  fancy,  he  is  for  ever  established  as  a 
Proser!'*    Vol.  III.  p.  347. 

All  this  may  be  very  true ;  but  we  would  still  remind  the 
author,  that  although  the  most  improbable  events  are  daily 
happening,  a  novel  composed  of  such  events  is  like  an  histd- 
ribal  picture  filled  with  horned  women,  Irish  giants,  and 
other  past  and  possible  phenomena.  More  skill  is  require^ 
to  represent  every  day  people  in  their  every  day  costume,  aqid 
with  natural  action,  than  to  embody  such  rare  eccentricities* 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  story  before  us,  when 
read  in  detail,  bears- a  much  gfeater  semblance  of  reasonable 
probability,  than  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  brief  and  dry  abstract 
to  which  our  limits  confine  us.  The  leading  incidents  are  as 
follows: — ^The  fiarl  of  Uarweden^  a  personage  as  profligate 
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and  selfish  as  the  stook*lord  or  pere  noble  of  novels  osaftlly 
is»  supplanU  his  brother,    Mr.   Levison  Clarendon,  in  the 
affections  of  his  affianced  bride^  a  young  heiress  whose  sense 
of  honour  is  not  proof  against  a  coronet.     An  irreparable 
breach  ensues  between  the  two  brothers :  and  Mr.  Clarendon; 
Turing  to  9  property  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland^  and  as- 
suming the  name  of  the  relation  from  whom  he  inherits  it^ 
marries  a  tenant's  daughter  remarkable  for  her  stupidity,  and 
commences  humourist  and  valetudinarian,  as  Mr.  Levison 
Rycott,  of  Wolston  Worthy.    In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Har- 
weden,  having  lost  a  succession  of  children  in  their  infancy, 
and  finding  his  countess  again  pregnant  after  a  long  interval 
df  time,  resolves  in  any  event  to  secure  an  heir,  and  entrusts 
his  agent  smd  proteg6,  Clement  Dossiter,  with  tUe  task  of 
purloining  a  male  child,  to  be  substituted,  if  necessary.    A 
female  is.  bom,  and  Dossiter  accordingly  executes  his  com- 
mission under  the  disguise  of  a  fictitious  name,  and  with  th^ 
help  of  Giles  Mallory,  a  subordinate  rogue.   With  the  view, 
however,  of  serving  a  double  purpose,  and  of  ultimately  cre- 
ating an  interest  with  all  parties,  he  secures  the  infant  son  of 
Mr.  Rycott,  to  suppiv  his  employer's  demand.    A  brisk  pur- 
suit taking  place,  Giles  Mallory,  who  is  the  active  instrument 
in  the  villany,  determines^  in  case  of  failure,  not  to  lose  his 
promised  re:ward,  and  accordingly  has  his  own  child  ready  as 
a  dernier  resort,  unknown  ^to  Dossiter.    This  he  eventually 
substitutes  for  young  Ryqott,  who  is  dangerously  hurt  by  an 
s^cidept  received  during   the  pursuit,  and  vrhom  Mallory 
palms  on  his  wife  as  her  own*  The  poor  woman,  after  having 
b^en  equally  duped  with  Lady  Harweden,  and  forced  to  re^ 
%tore  her  supposed  offspring  to  the  Rycott*s,  by  whom  she  is 
traced  to  her  retreat,  ia  finally  made  the  scape^goat,  and 
transported  for  child^stealing,  in  company  with  Alice  Halpin^ 
her  accomplice ;  while  young  Percy  Rycott  is  restored,  with 
the  damage  of  a  broken  head,  to  his  real  owners,  Dossiter 
supposing  him  all  the  while  to  be  installed  in  the  place  which 
th^  child  of  Mallory  is  filling.     In  the  process  of  time,  the 
latter  joung  gentleman,  like  the  viper's  egg  hatched  by  ^sopfs 
]ien,  fully  developes  all  those  latent  propensities  which  are 
liis  natural  birthright,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
adopter,  who  of  course  feels  no  great  natural  affection  for  his 
suppositious  heir.    The  daughter  for  whom  the  nominal  Lord 
Brandon  has  been  substituted,  is  in  the  meanwhile  educated 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Louisa,  or  Loo  Bellenden.     On 
the  death  of  her  governante  (an  amiable  and  superior  woman, 
selected  by  Dossiter  merely  to  get  quit  of  an  incurred  debt, 
and  who  knows  nothing  of  h^r  ward,  save  as  an  orphan}^  Lo6 
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Bellenden  is  placed  under  tlie  gaidance  of*  DoBsHefB  sister* 
Mrs.  Norcliffe,  the  evangelical  ex-eoncnbine  of  a  deceased 
lord,  and  a  dragon  of  prndery  and  spiritnal  pride^  with  vhdm 
she  resides  in  the  wilds  of  Comb^laod,  not  far  from  WoktoB  ' 
Worthy.  Here^dnring  a  ramble  on  the  moantMns,  she  meets 
at  a  lucky  moment  with  Percy  Bycott,  groitn  into  a  handsome 
adrentorous  stripling',  who  rescues  her  when  half  fallen  dowa 
a  precipice,  at  the  moment  when  a  very  large  eagle  is  aboat 
to  increase  the  embarrasment  by  devouring  her.  According 
to  all  established  rule,  and  mnch  to  the  disapprobation  of  his 
father  and  Mrs.  Norcliie,  Percy  becomes  the  favoured  Pam 
who  wins  the  fair  Loo ;  but  the  young  lady,  much  to  her 
credit^  rejects  all  engagements  with  her  wealthy  and  welU 
connected  lover,  from  independent  motives.  Before  matters^ 
however,  come  to  any  issue  between  the  several  non-eontent 
parties,  Judith  Maliory  makes  her  appearance  on  the  stagey 
returned  from  transportation;  and,  like  widow  Blackaora^ 
lays  legal  claim  to  her  full-grown  ^  minor.*'  To  the  horror 
ef  poor  Percy,  whom  she  believes  bona  fide  her  own  son,  and 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  his  real  parents,  the  pertinacious 
dame  succeeds  in  establishing  the  identity  of  her  oifspring 
to  the  satisfaction  of  judge  and  jury. 

These  untoward  circumstances  develope  the  real  charact^ 
of  Percy,  who  has  hitherto  only  appeared  before  us  as  a  great 
boy  very  much  in  love.  Declining  the  proffered  adoptidn  of 
the  warm-hearted  old  humourist,  while  he  spurns  all  cooh 
monication  with  his  vulgar  and  profligate  mother,  he  sets  off 
tor  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  proud  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  manliness  and  independence,  and  happy  in  thti» 
assurance  that  Miss  Bellenden's  scruples  are  removed  by  bis 
altered  circumstances.  On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  is  recom- 
mended by  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Bycott  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  very  Dossiter  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who 
retains  the  Wolston  Worthy  agency  as  well  as  that  of  Lord 
Harweden.  At  ]3o5siter's  house,  Percy  and  the  latter 
nobleman  meet,  each  ignorant  of  the  others  connexion  with 
Mr.  Rycott ;  and  the  spirited  and  ingenuous  manners  of  the 
young  man  interest  Lord  Harweden  in  his  favour.  Lord 
Brandon  is  by  this  time  requiting  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
his  supposed  father  by  a  series  of  mean  and  profligate  con- 
duct, and  finally  falls  a  victim  to  a  quarrel  among  the  sharpers 
with  whom  he  is  connected.  Percy,  to  whose  knowledge 
the  circumstances  of  the  rencontre  are  accidentally  brought, 
is  led  to  divine  the  secret  of  Lord  Brandon's  birth  and  sub^^ 
stitution,  from  facts  which  transpire,  and  draws  in  con^e- 
quence  from  Lord  Harweden,  upon  his  death-bed,  an  avowal 
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^f  tlie  whole  mystery,  and  the  clahns  and  rank  of  his  daughter*  * 
Arined  with  the  aathority  of  the  dying  nobleman,  he  rescues 
Miss  Belienden,  or  more  properly  Lady  Louisa  Clarendon, 
ftom  the  designs  of  Dossiter  and  his  son  upon  her  person  and 
Ibrtune ;  narrowly  himself  escaping  detention  in  the  private 
;*iiadhouse  to  which  they  have  decoyed  her  under  false  pre- 
tences.    In  the  mean  while  Lord  Harweden  dies,  leaving  the 
btiik  of  his  property  to  his  brother  Mr.  Levison  Rycott,  as 
ati  atonement  for  past  injuries;  and  settling  a  handsome 
cbmpetence  only  on  his  daughter,  whom  the  artifice  of  the 
]>oi^iters  had  induced  him  to  believe  weak  in  her  intellects. 
Dossiter,  who  miscalculates  his  man,  attempts  to  make  a 
merit  with  the  new   Lord   Harweden  by   suppressiiig  the 
proofs  of  Lady  Louisa's  birth;  which  however  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  young  Dossiter,  fall  into  the  hands  o£ 
Percy^  and  the  plotters  are  brought  to  open  shame.     Lord 
Harweden   receives  his   newly-discovered  niece   with    the 
utmost  cordiality,  and  with  her  perfect  concurrence^  labours 
to  unite  her  to  Percy ;  who,  however,  perseveringly  refuses 
their  tempting  o&rs  of  fortune  and  cpnnexion,  on  the  ground 
of  the  blot  in  his  own  scutcheon.    Circumstances  however 
come  to  light,  which  clear  up  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
his  unnecessary  diffidence.     One  of  the  persons  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Lord  Brandon^  proves  to  be  the  husband  of  Judy 
Mallory,  returned  from  transportation ;  and  in   the  course 
of  the  trial,  is  confronted  with  witnesses  who  establish  the 
real  identity  both  of  Percy  and  the  pseudo-nobleman.     The 
former  is  joyfully  reinstated  in  the  honours  which  rightfully 
belong  to  him^  and  tHe  story  "of  course  terminates  happily 
with  the  marriage  of  the  cousins.     Such  is  the  plot;  a  fuller 
and  clearer  abstract  of  which  would  have  encroached  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  and  our  own  prescribed  limits.     The 
atrthor's  love  of  bustle  and  complication,  and  the  conscious 
fa;cility  which  he  evidently  feels  in  the  use  of  these  literary 
stimulants,  appear  to  us  to  have  led  him  into  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  finesse  ;  and  involve  his  readers,  if  not  himself,  in 
perplexities  which  require  almost  the  perseverance  and  prac- 
tised acuteness  of  an  Old  Bailey  counsel  to  unravel.     The 
substitutions,  transfers,  and  recovery  of  the  respective  chil- 
dren for  instance,  and  the  processes  by  which  their  identity 
is  ascertained,  or  said  to  be  ascertained,  (for  we  are  not  with- 
out our  doubts  upon  this  subject,)  is  really  difficult  readifag^, 
arid  will  hardly  answer  as  a  breakfast-table  lounge,  even  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  expend  trouble  on  such  investiga- 
tions.    It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
rea'der  is  Strongly  excited,  and  the  secret  of  the  denouement  ' 


9o  wdl  kept,  iEts  to  puzzle  as  till  tbe  last ;  and  perhaps,  tfabii 
incompatible  with  any  other  style  of  writing.    We  cannot  see 
however,  what  purpose  is  answered  by  the  unnecessary  episode 
of  Miss  de  Lacy's  supposed  attachment  to  Percy,  aiid  the  mis^  ' 
takes  thereby  occasioned,  except  to  display  ingenuity,  and ' 

"  Like  Mr.  Parker, 
To  make  thitigs  darker^'^ 

w;hich  were  "  dark  enough  without.'*    Independent  of  which,  ■"• 
tlie  attention  of  the  author  hiniself  is  diverted  by  such  matters 
from  the  due  management  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
story. 

l%e  conduct  of  Judy  Mallory  when  under  the  alias  of 
Mrs.  Wigram^  and  tenant  of  tbe  cottage  in  the  hills,  is  palpa- 
bly inconsistent  with  the  projects  attributed  to  her ;  and  it  i$ 
evident  that  the  identification  of  the  two  persons  was  an  after 
thought  in  the  Author's  mind.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  incidents  and  equivoques  are  conducted  well,  and  the 
writer  seems  to  jump  in  his  self-imposed  trammels  with  live- 
liness and  ease.  ^  The  whole  scene  with  mine  hoi^tess  and  the 
mad  doctor,  and  the  incidents'  of 'the  inn,  are  one  continued 
farce  well  kept  up. 

We  can  hardly  say  so  much  for  the  more  serious  adven- 
tures, particularly  when  by  their  romantic  turn  they  chdS- 
lenge  a  comparison  with  the  horrors  of  the  Kaim  of  Defn- 
cleugh,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Ualket-head  Craigs  :  or,  we 
may  add,  the  almost  equally  admirable  escape  of  Mr.  Keith 
and  his  ward  in  Reginald  Dalton.  Compared  with  such 
scenes  as  these.  Miss  Bellenden's  perils  on  the  mountain|( 
are  rather  prolixly  and  confusedly  told,  and  the  langnage  of 
Percy  is  much  too  set  and  courtly  for  such  a  situation. 
•*  Exert  your  energies." — *'  Embrace  with  increased  force, 
for  a  single  moment,  the  branch  which  passes  under  your 
arm." — **  It  is  rotten  and  even  now  trembles  under  ottr 
weight;  a  feather  would  overwhelm  us."— "  My  very  voice 
shakes  our  tottering  foundations." — "  Cheery,  cheery,  my 
fair  fellow  sufferer." — Are  expressions  which  contrast  to  dis- 
advantage with  the  few  short  decisive  words  used  by  Lovel 
and  his  assistants  on  a  similar  occasion. 

**  The  lassie;  the  poor  sweet  lassie,— God  guide  us,  how  can  she  . 
ever  win  through  it  ?" 

.  ^  I'll  climb  up  the  cliff  agam,  there*s  daylight  enough  left  tb  see 
my  footing." 

**  Canny  now,  lads,  canny  now, — swerve  the  yard  a  bit. — Now', 
— there  she  sits  safe  on  dry  land  I" 

Tbe  scene  in  the  smuggler's  den  is  not  without  its  merit 
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mud  iDteresti  bdt  the  good  uatared  facility  with  which  the 
aotbor  arranges  every  thing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  rescuer 
and  the  rescaed,  reminds  us  of  the  accommodating  spirit  dis* 
pljEtyed  in  the  old  romance  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  and  cer- 
taiisly  removes  many  of  our  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
Percy. 

The  characters,  though  not  possessing  any  thing  strikingly 
original,  are  well  marked  and  discriminated.  The  father  of 
Percy  in  particular  improves  upon  us  from  a  peevish  vale« 
tudinarian  into  something  reminding  us  of  our  old  friend 
Mnnden's  best  characters,  full  of  whimsical  feeling  and  testy 
Jienevolence.  Mrs.  Bycott  may  be  thought  over-strained, 
but  we  have  known  exactly  such  persons,  and  the  portrait  is 
so  true  to  the  life,  that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  author 
bas  known  them  too.  But  surely  nothing  alive,  be  it  fish, 
flesh  or  fowl,  can  possibly  have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  qf 
Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Bodolpha  de  Lacy,  whose  obsolete 
absurdities  outdo  the  stiffest  caricature  to  be  found  ia 
]Richardson* 


*^  *  Coming,  coming*-*-as  he  heard  a  voice  ^ain  at  the  door'; 
and  with  his  morning  jacket  half  on,  rushing  past  the  speaker  be« 
fore  he  had  uttered  two  sentences,  darted  down  stairs,  and,  throw- 
ibg  open  the  door  of  the  drawing  room^  had  nearly  overturned  Sir 
Hugh  and  Lady  Rodolpha,  who  had  approached  the  point,  in  rea^ 
diness  to  receive  the  report  of  their  fourth  ambassador. 

**  <  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Sir  Hugh Lady  Rodolpha — 

but -' 

**  •  Lady  Rodolpha's  hand  awaits  you,  Mr.  Percy  Rycott ;  we 
will  discuss  your  apologies  at  a  more  convenient  moment — Pinner 
has  waited  near  seven  minutes.' 

•  «  Percy  lied  forward  the  hostess  in  all  the  pomp  of  Mecklin  lap- 
pets, point  ruffles,  and  damask,  drapery,  that  moved  without  the 
rumble  of  a  fold,  like  a  Dutch  toy,  on  wheels.  He  would  have 
Idttde  his  pea6e  during  the  journey  across  a  hail  that  traversed  the 
whole  depth  of  the  mansion,  and  through  a  suite  of  papered  and 
bagged  apartments  which  led  to  the  salon  ^  diner ;  but  a  very  short 
observation  of  her  Ladyship's  checked  his  first  attempt. 

**  *  There  were  few  points,'  she  remarked,  *  in  which  good  Sir 
Hugh  was  so  particular  as  punctuality  in  all  engagements.' 

.  «•  Percy  said  no  more ;  her  ladyship  on  their  arrival  took  her 
seat  at  the  h^sad  of  the  table,  Sir  Hugh  seated  himself  at  the  bot;* 
torn ;  Miss  Gertrude  and  Percy  vis  avis  made  up  the  partie  carjr^e. 
Even  the  chaplain  was  absent,  who,  though  partaking  in  the  family 
characteristics,  Percy  had  calculated  upon  as  an  occasional  diver- 
sion in  his  favour,  as  he  felt  little  disposed  to  take  a  share  in  any 
conversation  likely  to  occur. 

^  *^  fjioodDi.  VsiitGKM  »  obliged  to  absent  himself  on  account 
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of  9oiiie  urgent  business  at  Kendal/  observed  Ladj  Rodolpha^  an  A 
sort  of  implied  apology  to  Percy  for  Sir  Hugb  talung  upon  hioMidf 
the  duty  of  saying  grace. 

**  *  Indeed !'  sighed  Percy^  viewing  the  formidable  array  of  do* 
meslics  ^laogted  round  him»  as  if  presenting  a  neir  barrier  agaimi 
escape^  which  seemed  to  engage  his  Speculations  to  the  exchision 
of  every  thing  else.     Afler  a  long  pause, 

*^  *  Tell  Mrs.  Knowles/  said  Sir  Hugh,  looking  benevolently  to« 
wards  the  butler,  whilst  his  eyes  watered^  and  the  colour  on  hH 
cheeks  was  somewhat  heightened,  '  that  she  has  been  rather  too 
bountiful  with  her  seasoning  in  the  soup.'  ' 

**  ^  Certainly,  Sir  Hugh,  but  I  had  informed  Mrs.  Knowles,  SW 
Hugh,  that  her  ladyship,  on  Tuesday  last,  thought  the  vermicelli 
-rather  insipid.'  - 

**  *  Excellent  Roland,'  interrupted  her  ladyship,  *  you  recoUectr 
my  most  trifling  wishes.' 

<' '  They  are  our  law,  my  Lady,'  and  at  the  signal,  all  the  grey* 
headed  livery-men,  bowed'in  token  of  their  sympathy,  .  r. 

**  *  Extremes,'  observed  Sir  Hugh,  w^  a  smile,  *  are  general]/, 
pernicious ;  and  so,  my  good  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  have  been  a  ouurtjr. 
in  your  cause ;  your  Ladyship  cannot  do  less  than  assuage  my  tor- 
ments  by  a  glass  of  Madeira. 

'* '  God  forbid !'  returned  the  gracious  lady,  <  that  I  should  ev^ 
be  the 'occasion  of  torment  to  my  ever-indulgent  Sir  Hugh ;  but*I 
flatter  myself  if  your  present  sufferings  can  be  so  easily  relieved^ 
they  have  not  been  very  excruciating ;  am  I  not  a  saucy  creature 
Sir  Hugh  ?' 

*^  *  You  are  all  excellence,  and  are  never  mono  endeared  to  me 
than  when  your  ladyship  suffers  your  little  playfulness  of  fanc^  t4^ 
animate  our  happy  domestic  circle.  Good  Roland,  a  glass  of  old 
Madeira  to  your  excellent  lady.' 

**  *  You  have  forgiven  good  Mrs.  Knowles,  my  best  of  friend^,^ 
said  Lady  Rodolpha,  with  one  of  her  most  winning  smiles,  ^for  her 
bountiful  extreme.' 

**  *  Sweetly  engaging  Lady  Rodolpha!  had  I  really  cause  4t 
offence,  your  ladyship's  happy  mode  of  intercession  would  make 
me  forget  it,  in  the  admiration  of  a  talent  so  peculiarly  your  owiu' 

**  *  Kind  Sir  Hugh !  you  will  make  me  vain.' 

**  ^  No  one  has  more  reason — no  one  is  less  likely  to  become  *so 
than  Lady  Rodolpha  de  Lacy-^-— ' 

**  *  I  declare.  Sir  Hugh,  you  make  me  blush—' 

"  *  For  a  naughty  world,  excellent  woman,  but  never  for  your-, 
self.  Worthy  Roland/  turning  to  the  butler,-^*  tell  Mrs.  Knowles 
that  her  soup  is  like  all  she  does — she  is  indeed  a  most  excellent 
person.'  • 

*^  *  You  are  the  most  charitable — Sir  Hugh,'  said  her  ladyship^ 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

<<  <  It  is  my  humble  effort  to  be  so;  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  be 
80;  tell  her,,  good  Roland,  that  her  soupns  admlrable-^bui  add^  et 
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Srom.youHtV,  that  perbans  it  wpuld  suit  the  tMt^.of  Lady  Rodolphn. 
.  iQ[i4  myself  better,  were  it,  ifx  future,  less  highly  seasoned.' 

*^ '  I  shall,  Sir  Hugh— -what  a  master  T  was  added  in  a  half 
whisper  to  Mr.  Poison,  the  steward,  who  stood  retired ;  and  was 
seconded  by  a  bend,  as  before,  from  every  one  of  the  i^ey-bead^t^ 
<;ircle  in  worsted-laee/'    Vol.  U  p.  231*. 

The  conception  of  the  Dossiters,  both  father  and  son,  does 
the  author  great  credit.  The  cautious  diplomatic  mystery  of 
the  father,  rendered  habitaal  by  the  alarmiAg  consciousness 
<^his  past  and  present  rogueries,  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
cool  coxcombical  finesse  of  the  equally  worthless  son  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  thorough  villainy  of  the  latter,  it  is  impossible 
Dot  to  admire  the  calm  address  with  which  he  fairly  buIIies^ 
wd  manages  the  whole  knot  of  legal  jesters  in  chap.  2. 
vol.  ii. 

Equally  impossible  is  it  not  to  feel  a  kindness  for  Grandi- 
son  de  Lacy,  introduced  as^  we  are  to  the  secret  of  his  cha- 
r«icter  and  absurdities  by  bis  own  confession  ;  which,  without 
kiqniring  whether  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  such  a  man 
to  make  it*  even  to  bis  friend^  we  will  quote  as  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  author's  peculiar  vein. 

"  *  Why,  lookye,  Percy,  here  stand  I,  when  I  parted  from  youi 
t^nree  years  ago,  I  made  my  entrS  into  these  scenes,  and  passed  a 
ifjEsason  in  the  gay  world  at  hame  before  I  started  on  my  travels.     I* 
certainly  knew  more  of  what  was  worth  knowing  at  that  time  than 
I  do  now ;  and  I  have  unlearnt  more  than  I  shall  ever  rede'era.     I 
was  blest  with  youth — of  person  I  say  nothing — only  that  it  is  ceif- 
tainly  not  improved.    I  could  boast  fortune,  rank,  and  the  first 
connections  in  the  country;    but  I  was  diffident,  and  the  men 
shouldered  me ;  I  was  modest,  and  the  women  laughed  at  me ;  I 
was  sober,  and  the  gay  world  despised  me  ;  I  refused  to  play^  and 
I  was  voted  <  a  bore'.     1  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  go  abroad ; 
and  not  being  so  intrinsically  niodest  as  I  was  habitually  bashful,  I 
flattered  myself  by  the  reflection,  that  no  man  was  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country.     But  I  found  the  principle  the  same  wherever  I 
went,  although  manners  and  habits  varied  the  mode  of  displaying 
it.  *  i  saw  that  impudence  prevailed  universally,  and  that  modest 
worth  must  be  its  own  reward,  or  limit  its  returns  to  the  patronage    ' 
of  prudes  past  sinning — or  very  good  sort  of  men  whom  nobody 
knew  and  nobody  cared  for.     What  was  to  be  done,  Percy,  hey  V 

**  *  If  you  ask  me  seriously,'  replied  the  Tyro,  smiling,  *  I  should 
haye  been  satisfied  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  gladly  have  aban. 
doned  so  heartless  a  system.' 

**  *  Aye,  aye — that's  all  mighty  well  with  such  moral  good  sort* 
of  fellows  as  you,  who  have  a  stock  in  hand  to  satisfy  all  immediate^ 
demands  -,  but  what  is  a  man  to  do,  who,  like  myself,  prefers  any 
spciety  to  solitude^  and  who  consider  myself-— that  i§,  myself,  per  se^ 
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the  verj  worst  company  in  the  world  ?  He  must  do  sa  I  did  wiren 
I  returned  home,  having  first  carefully  packed  up  my  modesty,  ani 
left  it  in  the  keeping  of  a  Parisian  prude,  who  had  sinned  only  to 
preserve  it,  as  she  assured  me,  where  it  is  tcCremain  '  till  called 
for,'  and  take  out  a  regular  license  to  practise  in  the  court  of  fools  i 
It  is  vain  to  dissent ;  you  must  sail  with  the  stream,  or  be  left  on  itsf 
muddy  banks,  to  stagnate,  or  be  absorbed  into  the  mass.  I  did  not 
aspire  to  the  highest  distinctions  of  the  order.  I  could  neither  heap 
the  restraint  of  stays ;  nor  the  regular  apprenticeship  te  pugilism* 
One  might  as  well  return  to  the  schools,  as  toil  at  the  mastery  of  the 
slang  dictionary ;  and  as  to  perfection  in  the  art  of  indifierence,  the 
tread-mill  is  child's  play  to  the  laboribus  acquisition  of  it*  I  have/ 
therefore,  satisfied  myself  with  being  a  coxcomb  an  second  rang,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  Epicurean — which,  with  ample  means  and* 
appurtenances  to  boot,  qualifies  me  to  do  every  thing  I  like,  in  thtf 
manner  I  like  best.  I  learned  to  distinguish  wines  in  Italy,  which 
half  the  world  never  beard  of,  and  became  an  adept  in  the  art  ^ 
Jaire  le  cuisine  in  Paris — not  because  I  really  cared  for  the  thing,^ 
but  because  every  body  talked  of  it,  and  I  had  heard  of  its  value,, 
as  an  import  at  home.' ''    Vol.  II.  p.  32G. 

Last,  and  certainly  not  least  in  our  good  graces,  come  the 
hero  and  heroine.  In  the  character  of  Lady  Louisa  the 
author  has  had,  we  think,  complete  success,  corresponding  a» 
it  does  in  warmth  of  feeling  and  high  spirit,  with  the  cit'^ 
cumstances  which  she  shall  narrate  in  her  own  words. 

a 

<*  *  My  first  recollections  may  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  early 
childhood,  when  my  mind  began  to  develope  itself,  under  the  affec- 
tionate and  tender  culture  of  her  whom  I  had  ever  called  mother, 
within  the  walls  of  a  convent  in  Flanders.  Oh !  Percy,  she  was 
indeed  an  angelic  being :  but,  alas !  she  was  not  my  mother,  aU 
though  the  veil  was  not  rent  from  my  eyes  until  she  was  herself 
about  to  be  torn  from  me  for  ever.  Every  advantage  that  could  be 
derived  from  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  heart  endowed  with 
all  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  were  mine,  under  tlije  constant 
and  never-failing  superintendence  of  this  exalted  woman.  I  was, 
Percy,  of  a  froward  and  haughty  disposition,  which,  but  for  her 
happy  culture,  that  scarcely  could  be  called  correction,  so  insen«- 
fiibly,  though  so  surely  did  it  work,  would  have  led  to  the  misery  of 
myself,  and  of  all  who  might  eventually  become  connected  with 
me.  My  very  failings  she  converted  into  benefits ;  and  upon  a  too 
proud  and  daring  spirit,  which,  opposed  by  injudicious  treatment, 
might  have  degenerated  into  all  that  is  ungentle  and  unwomanly^ 
she  grafted,  through  the  influence  of  Christian  motives,. that  inde-^ 
pendence  upon  all  secondary  causes,  which  has  enabled  me  not  only 
to  see  my  way,  but  to  persevere  in  it  whenever  I  feel  my  own  sug- 
gestions, or  those  of  others,  influenced  by  prejudice  or  passion, 
rather  than  by  a  sense  of  duty.' 
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<<  <  True  true,  who  eoiild  h&te  borne  the  eternal  querulousitess  of 
Mrf .  Norcliflfe,  or  — — * 

<<  *  Oh !  w)f  Petcy,  I  take  no  credit  for  my  forbearance  in  that 
qnarter ;  Mrs.  Norcliffe  could  nerer  possess  the  power  of  influenc- 
ing  even  my  opinions,  much  less  of  trying  my  principles  ;  but  I  am 
not  sed^iog  to  illustrate  the  few  virtues  I  may  Imve  partially  derived 
ftcmi  1^6  best  of  women;  bat  to  account  to  you  for  my  not  being 
what  I  might  have  been,  under  the  privations  of  a  worse  Uian  orphan 
state.' 

^  <  Oh !  could  thy  croel  cruel  parents  behold  thee  as  I  do/ 
'  w  <  I  was  about  fifteen,  when  my  benefactress,  my  preceptress— 
my  more  than  mother,  died;  and  it  was  on  the  evident  approach  of 
Mb  long  dreaded  event,  that  she  communicated  to  me  the  mystery 
which  hung  round  my  birth,  without  being  able  to  dissipate  it  fur^ 
tfaer  than  by  the  conviction  on  her  own  mind,  that  my  parents  were 
livingi  and  that  they  moved  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life.  But  what 
aatisfoction  could  this  bring  to  an  honourable  and  sensitive  mind, 
in  exchange  for  the  filial  afiSction  which  I  had  so  long  felt  and  con- . 
sidered  due  alone  to  the  exemplary  and  virtuous  Mrs.  Bellenden ; 
what  were  to  me  parents  who  dared  not  acknowledge  their  child  i 
or,  in  acknowledgmg,  would  cover  her  and  themselves  with  ignominy 
and  disgrace  > 

**  <  This  disclosure,  and  the  loss  of  my  truly  maternal  friend^ 
were  the  first  tests  to  which  my  principles,  so  earnestly  inculcated^ 
and  so  divinely  illustrated  in  her  life  and  death,  were  subjected.  I 
have  had  other  trials,  they  have  been  less  arduous ;  but  enough  of 
this.  Vol.  II.  p.  159. 

Percy  himself  is  an  ingenuous,  high-conraged,  and  generoaii 
boy,  whom  every  one  would  love  in  real  life ;  but  he  is  only  a 
boy,  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  what  the  writer  intendedi 
Traits  which  would  be  admirable  in  a  real  person,  may  be  so 
eombhied  in  a  fictitious  one  as  to  seem  misplaced  and  anna<» 
toral,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  difficult  and  meritorious  to  invent 
than  to  practise,  the  conduct  which  Sows  from  them.  Nay, 
one  may  even  say  that  ftie  same  scruples  and  self-denial, 
which  sit  on  Lady  Louisa  with  a  dignified  and  feminine 
grace,  amount  subsequently  in  Percy,  to  a  pitch  of  Quixotic 
delicacy  which  is  even  indelicate  to  the  lady  herself,  and  na- 
turally places  her  in  a  situation  inconceivably  awkward<« 

*•  •  You — ^you  may  command  me,  Loo,  in  all  things,  except — * 
*^  *  The  only  instance  in  which  I  would  be  arbitrary ;  But  attend 

to  me,  you  have  taken  a  view  of  your  situation,  which  neither  my 

wishes  nor  my  sympathy  can  alter.' 

<*  •  For  mercy's  sake,  do  not  reproach  me.  Loo  I* 

**  *  Neither  in  word,  nor  in  my  heart,  Percy ;  but  I  must  have 

the  benefit  of  the  fact ;  you  cannot  face  the  world,  you  must  there* 

fore  tinrn  your  back  upon  it.    All  I  ask,  all  I  claim,  is  to  be  your 
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companion  and  your  friend;  mj  iincle  lotes  you  as  his  son,  be  ir 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  tie,  by  an  alliance  with  his  x^MT'fbund 
nie/ce.' 

^^  <  Be  not  too  sure  of  that  Loo,  he  is  proud,  justly  proud  of  hit 
high  descent ;  and  I  have  not  seen  him,  he  has  been  content  to 
bandy  messages  with  me,  he  has  not,  as  he  was  wont,  sought  me 
out,  sinoe  the  fatal  disclosure  of  Thursday ;  he  was  before  sti^gered 
by  the  obscurity^  be  assured  he  is  now  shocked,  and  disgusted  by 
the  infamy  of  my  family !' 

'^  '  Be  it  so,  Percy;  still  his  word  is  pledged,  and  his  aflbttioQS 
unchanged.  He  might,  with  his  worldly  notions,  be  averse  to  the 
publicity  of  an  union,  thus  formed  by  his  niece  and  heiress,  but  he 
will  hot  refuse  to  bestow  upon  us  his  own  abandoned  cottage  on 
the  hills  ;  and  there,  in  seclusion,  if  w'e  do  n'St  find  our  own  happi- 
ness, we  must  have  forgotten,  what  first  constituted  it,  or  » have 
drawn  strange  inferences  from  the  little  we  have  seen  of  what  is 
called  the  world.' 

'^^  Loo,  lioo,  tempt  me  not  with  ^uch  a  prospiect ;  point  not  out 
the  CQpl  spring,  to  the  exhausted  viqtira  of  the  desert ;  hold  not  i|p 
the  fruits  of  paradise  to  the  eyes,  of  a  famishing  wretch,  who  has  not 
strength  to  reach  them.  I  cannot  listen,  I  dare  not,  fascination  is 
in  your  voice,  heaven  in  your  accent ;  and  the  more  they  breathei 
their  balmy  influence  upon  my  distracted  soul,  the  more  surely, 
they  speak  of  happiness,  which  never,  never  can  be  mine,  without 
sinking  me  to  the  depths  of  infamy,  even  lower  than  mjr  cruel  fatd 
has  pluiiged  me.  Forgive,  forgive,  blest  being;  think  of  my  strug- 
gl^ ;'  call  me  not  weiEiK,  deem  me  not  feeble  or  infirm,  when  I  have 
the  resolution  to  bid  adieu  to  thee,  and  to  happiness,  for  ever.'-^ 
And  belbre  sh^  was  aware  of  thd  action,  he  had  snatched  up  his 
hat,  and  flown  rather  Ch^  precipitated  himself  out  of  the  room  an4 
dov^n  the  stairs*''    YpK  III.  p.  all.        . 

« After  this,  it  is  but  fair  perhaps  to  allow  the  author  to' 
ple^d:his  own  excuse,  at  least  to  shew  that  be  is  perfectly 
aware  of  this  incongruity. 

*<  If  there  be  no  kind  considerate  m^den  aunt — no  father  of  q, 
family  whoSe  daughter  *  has  lately  had  a  narrow  escsfpe  of  running 
away  with  a  strollihg  player — ready  at  hand  to  bestow  an  eulogiuo^ 
upon  Percy's  admirable  example  of  self-denial,  he  must  be  sub* 
jected  to  a  jury,  not  of  his  peers,  because  it  would  be  diflScult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  so  many  wiUiin  any  reasonable  allotted 
spape — but  of  young  ladies  under  the  age  of  twenty-one— and  we 
may  add, — Heayen  grant  him  a;  safe  delbrerance."  Vol.  III.  p.  Si 5. 

•  To  this-  last  claose '-  we  willingly  say  Amen.  If  a  writer 
must  needs  indulge  in  the  marVellons,  it  is  at  least  pleasant 
to  see  the  eccentricities  of  bis  characters  t^ke  a  generous  and 
disinterested  turn  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  having  top 
many  imitators;     fiesides,  Percy  is  a  young  man  bred  in  the 
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moantaiDs,  and  most  siand  excused  on  the  plea  of  ignotahce, 
i£  he  shall  appear  no  adept  in  the  mysteifies  of  that  matrimo- 
nial policy  which  is  understood  to  such  a.  nicety  by  the  Tork- 
Hbase  club  at  Bath.  For  our  own  part,  having  always 
loved  and  esteemed  Don  Quixote,  as  a  thorough-bred  gen- 
tleman^ we  are  secretly  partial  to  characters  which  partake 
in  some  measure  of  his  romantic  pranks ;  and  among  these 
we  must  class  our  friend  Percy,  protesting  however  against 
his  being  confounded  with  the  dark-haired  curly-lipped  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Germanised  or  Byronian  school,  whose  ror 
mance  takes  the  shape  of  enthusiastic  selfishness. 

.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  hypercritics,  we  most  take 
exception  at  the  language  of  some  parts  of  the  dialogue. 
We  can  ovetlook  the  omission  of  the  article  le  in  Okie  6r  two 
fdaces  where  it  was  required  to  make  sense  in  the  foreigik 
department,  but  not  the  extraordinary  manner  in  whioh  tn6 
native  dialects  of  our  own  country  are  transposed  and  mis7 
used.    Admitting   that  the  Cumberland  smugglers  might 
bftve  picked  up  in  the   coarse  of  their  wandering  lives,  a 
no;i-descript  jargon,  compounded  of  the  flippancies   of  the 
tailors  shop-board  and  the  brutality  of  the  condemned  hold, 
y^t  why  put  such  broad  Scotch  phrases  as  '^  a  stoup  ex- 
traordinary'' and  the  like,  into  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  London  alley  ?    The  truth  is,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  copy 
the  terse  easy  elegant  language  of  the  higher  orders,  as  tfie 
author  has  uniformly^  done,  than  to  imitate  to  the  Hfe  the 
different  shades,  and  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  brogue,  whidi 
prevail  in  different  districts,  and  mould  each  into  k  nataMl 
shape :    but  this  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  such  gitm  aitid 
obvious  blunders  as  Uie  one  in  question.     If  the  aiitiior,  bow- 
ever,  be  a  Scotchman,  he  certainly  does  not  belong  to  that 
peculiar  school,  who  professedly  draw  their  inspiratioa  from 
the  punch-bowl,  and  screen  such  disgraceful  ribaldry  as 
^  Visits  to  the  Haram,"  and  such  puritanicalindecency  as 
'VAnn  Stavert  and  Amos  Bradley/   under  the  sanction  of 
JB^chanan's  grave  visage*    Percy  Mallory  is  as  free  from  the  ^ 
kiast  approach  to  grossness,    as  from  the  taint  of  Ger: 
paaized  sentiment,  or  of  that  controversid  chit-chat  and 
godly  gossip,  which  attract  a  large  and  separate  class  of 
admirers.    It  is  in  short  written  in  a  frank,  honest,  healtbjr 
tone  of  feeling,  which  does  honour  to  the  author's  heart ;  and 
though  it  does  not  undertake  the  thankless  office  of  laying 
down  a  specific   moral,    highet    considerations   are  never 
sacrificed  to  the  amusement  of  the  reader ;  nor  is  a  line  tcr  be 
found  which  indicates  other  than  sound   and  rightminded 
principles. 
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Art.  V.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and 
Mosaical  Geologies.  By  Granville  Perm,  Esq.  8to. 
460  pp.     I2s.    Ogle  and  Duncan.    1822. 

Art.  yi.  A  Supplement  to  the  Comparative  Estimate  of 
the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies :  relating  chiefly  to 
the  Geological  Indications  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Cavfi 
at  Kirkdale.    8vo.   186  pp.    os.    Ogle  8c  Duncan.    l8Sd«  ^ 

Wb  bare  always  doubted  tbe  expediency  of  connecting  the 
speculations  of  science  with  tbe  truths  of  revealed  religion ; 
and  the  work  now  before  us  has  fully  justified  all  our  scruples 
on  this  head.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  as  the  gronnd  of  odr 
opinion,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not  meant  to  conref 
to  mankind  a  system  of  philosophy  ;  and  that  consequetitiy^ 
every  attempt  to  derive  from  them  a  species  of  knowledge 
which  they  profess  not  to  contain,  will  not  only  be  attended 
with  complete  failure,  but  will  also,  in  ihost  instances,  oatt 
forth  the  scorn  of  the  sceptic^  and  the  regret  of  the  sinoeni 
believer.  The  book  of  Genesis  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to 
as  a  manual  either  of  astronomy  or  of  geology.  The  objects 
cdifteiii plated  by  its  Inspired  Author  were  much  more  sacrckl 
and  important ;  and  accordingly  thousfh  he  was  skilled  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  he  uniformly  abstained  froiii 
obtruding  upon  the  attention  of  tibose  whom  he  v^isfaed  t^ 
instruct  in  heavenly  things,  the  crude  notions  of  priests  ^t 
magioiansy  however  iiigenipas  or  however  popular,  > 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  i*eason  to  lainent  that  those  who; 
in  modern  times,  cultivate  science  with  the  greatest  assiduity/ 
are  iiot  always  the  most  ready  to  engraft  upon  it  pious  feel- 
ing and  moral  reflection.  They  do  not  identify,  as  frequeiitly^ 
and  resolutely  as  they  ought,  the  laws  of  nature  with  th^ 
power  aiid  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  nor  point  out,  ttt 
^le  conStitutioii  and  events  of  .the  materid  world,  those  final 
causes  which  are  so  well  fitted  to  raise  the  mind  of  th^ 
y;onthful  studeat  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  attributcisi 
We  may  civer  and  anon  too  det^t,  iii  tbe  pursuits  of  philo^' 
sophy,  certain  symptoths  of  that  modified  atheism  wYAdk 
withdraws  thd  thoughts  from  all  causes  bnt  such  as  are  ph^-* 
sical  and  secondary.  Nay,  the  very  language  i^^hioh  is  used 
in  such  researches  Seems  to  hslve  the  same  unhappy  tendency* 
There  is  in  the  tdrms  of  science  a  species  of  epicureanism; 
which  is  found  to  interpose  a  veil  between  the  inquiries  of 
the  student,  and  the  operations  of  the  Great  First  Cause  t 
ivhilst  the  spirit  of  modem  investigation  contributes  to  en^ 
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crease  this  evil,  by  forbidding  him  to  direct  his  attention 
beyond  the  objects  of  iiis  senses^  or  to  go  in  quest  of  hidden, 
inflaences  and  a  remote  source  of  causation,  which  he  can 
never  hope  to  comprehend.  ''Nature"  and  the  "  laws  of 
nature"  are  described  as  the  only  suitable  field  for  the  exer- 
tion of  human  talent,  and  the  gratification  of  an  enlightened 
curiosity  :  and  it  cannot  be  concealed  accordingly,  that  there 
have  been  writers  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  who  appear  not 
to  have  elevated  their  imagination  above  the  mere  physical 
properties  in  the  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  world,  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  enumerate  and  arrange. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  the  fullest  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint now  stated,  there  may  at  the  same  time  be  very  strongs 
seasons  for  deprecating  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Granville 
Penn  has  attempted  to  apply.  The  mineral  geology,  as  he 
calls  it,  may  not  in  every  instance  be  sufiicieqtiy  modest  in  its 
pretensions,  nor  sufficiently  guarded  in  its  views:  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  the^boldness  of  speculation  in  which  that 
branch  of  science  has  so  often  indulged,  will  not  be  tempered 
by  adducingtheauthority  of  an  inspired  writer,  who  ipost  un- 
questionably never, attempted  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men 
pn  a  subject  so  completely  removed  from  the  main  object  of 
^  bis  divine  commission.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the. 
Bible  as  a  Mosaical  geology.  If  the  term  be  not  thought  too 
profane  to  be  used  in  reference  to  so  sacred,  a  subject,  we. 
might  allow  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  tlie 
outlines  of  .the  Mosaical  cosmogony ;  but  as  to  geology,  pro- 
perly so  called,^  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  legislator  present 
pot  the  faintest  traces,  either  in  execution  or  intention. 

Mr.  Granville  Penn,  however,  sees  in  the  portion  of  holy 
scripture  now  .specified,  a  well  connected  and  most  luminous, 
compend  of  an  entire  geological  system.  In  a  single  verse, 
which  has  hitherto,  indeed,  conveyed  no  such  meaning  to 
ci^itic  or  commentator^  this  pious  author  perceives  at  once, 
the  history  of  all  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  their  dislocations,  their  disruptions,  and  highly 
angular  disposition  of  their  strata ;  as  also  the  geognostie 
conditions  which  gave  an  origin  to  that  very  extensive  order 
of  stony  substances  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth,  under  the  name  of  transition, 
floetz,  or  sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  impossible,  we  will  allow, 
to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  motive  which  has 
actuated  this  singular  undertaking ;  still,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  declaring  that  in  perusing  this  single  specimen  of  Mo- 
saical geology,  our  feelings  of  religious  decorum  have  been 
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more  rndely  assailed  than  they  ever  were  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant hypothesis  or  the  most  daring  speculations  of  the 
French  or  German  schools. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  .G.  Penn's  notions  may  be  given  as 
follows.  He  imagines  that,  when  the  earth  was  first  formed, 
on  the  first  day  of  creation,  all  the  strata  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  arranged  in  the  greatest  regularity  ;  consist- 
ing of  concentric  layers  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  In  this 
stale  of  things  there  was  no  place  for  the  water,  which  is 
accordingly  described  as  enveloping  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe  at  a  uniform  depth,  and  sending  up  into  the  atmosphere 
a  vast  cloud  of  vapours.  -.Two  days  elapsed  before  a  remedy 
was  discovered  or  any  expedient  devised.  At  length,  on  the 
third  day,  a  command  was  issued  that  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  should  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and 
that  the  dry  land  should  appear:  and  at  this  early  epoch, 
according  to  Mr.  Granville  Penn  the  first  revolution  recorded 
in  the  Mosaical  geology  was  immediately  brought  to  pass.  He 
therefore  invites  our  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  stupendous 
mode  in  which  the  sea  was  formed. 

It  is  self-evident,  he  observes,  that  if  the  surface  of  a  globe 
were  entirely  covered  with  a  fluid  attached  to  it  only  by  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  if  the  whole  of  that  fluid  were  to  be 
afterwards  collected  into  one  part  only  of  that  globe^  so  as  to 
render  the  remaining  part  of  its  concealed  surface  visible, 
the  aqueous  accumulation  must  take  place  below  the  level  of 
the  latter  surface :  which  eflect  could  only  be  attained  by 
the  congregated  waters  acquiring  that  space  in  depth  which 
they  had  lost  in  length  and  breadth.  In  producing  therefore 
the  effect  described  in  the  record,  the  surface  upon  which 
the  waters  rested  must  have  been  suddenly  deepened,  in  all 
that  portion  of  its  extent  on  which  they  were  to  remain;  and 
to  a  depth  proportionably  profound  to  drain  them  oQTrom  all 
that  other  part  of  the  same  surface  which  was  to  be  exposed 
and  made  dry.  This,  he  maintains,  is  an  induction  from  the 
premises  which  will  allow  of  no  objection. 

*<But  this  operation  of  deepening  implies  both  a  disruption  and  a 
depression  of  the  solid  parts  which  were  to  be  deepened  :  and  as 
the  operation  was  immediate  at  the  divine  command,  so  must  it 
have  been  violent,  ITie  mineral  geology  woulji  infer  that  the  word 
^  appear'  as  applied  to  the  dry  land,  denotes  that  the  disclosure  of 
the  earth  was  successive^  and  had  not  from  the  beginning  frilly  and 
completely  taken  place.  But  the  word  evidently  proves  that  the 
disclosure  had  not  taken  place  at  all,  otherwise  it  would  already  have 
appeared. — Ti>e  mineral  geology  must  keep  back  its  secondary  or 
natural  causes  from  the  argument,  so  long  as  it  is  engaged  with  a 
period  in  which  the  First  Cause  had  not  yet  committed  tiis  work  to 
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Ibis  adminisfratipn, — ^In  the Jirst  act  of  creation^  the  mineral  glo(»^ 
/  wai  produced  at  once,  compact,  solid,  and  complete,  in  all  its  mi^ 
n^ai  natmre,  order  and  composition. — In  causing  therefore  the 
violent  disruption  and  depression  of  that  part  of  the  solid  surface 
which  was  to  form  *  a  place'  for  the  reception  of  the  congregated 
waters  ;  that  is  a  bed  for  the  neto  sea ;  the  new  laws  and  agencies  of 
the  mineral  globe  were  rendered  oper^ive  by  their  Almighty 
Creator,  but  by  the  rule  .of  his  own  creative  plan.  The  solid 
'  framework  or  skeleton'  of  the  globe  was  therefore  burst,  fractured, 
and  subverted  by  those  agencies  and  according  to  those  laws, 
at  the  will  of  the  Legislator,  in  all  those  parts  where  depression 
was  to  produce  the  profundity ;  and  it  carried  down  with  it, 
in  apparent  confusion,  vast  and  extensive  portions  of  the  map 
terials  or  soils  which  had  been  regularly  disposed  and  comp^pted 
upon  it;  leaving  other  portions  partially  dislocated,  and  variously 
distorted  from  their  primitive  positions.  So  that  the  order  of  the 
materials  of  the  globe,  which  in  the  reserved,  unaltered,  apd  expose^ 
portion,  retained  their  first  positions  and  arrangement,  were  broken, 
.displaced,  and  apparently  confounded  in  the  other  portion  which 
was  to  receive  within  it  the  accumulated  waters.'' 

He  next  proceeds  to  a  conjecture  relative  to  the  secou" 
dary  agencies  \f\nc\i'vere  employed  in  producing  this  ''tre- 
mendous primitive  revolution  of  the  mineral  globe." '  Among 
these  he  enumerates  "  volcanic  expansion  and  explosion  ;'^  by 
which,  says  he,  a  vast  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  solid  sphere 
%ould  have  become  suddenly  transformed  from  its  native 
state  into  a  condition  of  laceration  and  apparent  min.  He 
takes  pains  to  convince  ns,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  'a 
cause  was  fully  equal  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect. 
We  know,  he  thinks  proper  to  remind  us,  that  the  admission 
of  water  to  the  subterraneous  fires  which  are  constituent 
within  the  system  of  this  earth,  produces  volcanic  action  as  a 
physical  consequence ;  and  thej^af  of  God  which,  by  dismp- 
tion,  gave  extensive  admission  for  the  incumbent  waters  into 
the  interior  of  the  newly  constituted  earth,  would,  he  adds, 
have  been  followed  by  volcanic  explosion  equally  extensive, 
in  consequence  of  the  provision  of  His  own  laws. 

*<Thus,  then  was  formed  that  ^onb  place,  into  which  all  the 
waters  under  the  heaven  were  to  be  gathered  together.*  The 
primitive  mineral  formations  were  thus  early  interrupted  and  dis- 
ordered in  their  continuity,  even  upon  the  third  day  of  thdr 
creation,  and  therefbre  anterior  to  the  existence  of  any  organized 
beings ;  and  the  new  sides  and  surfaces  of  those  primitive  mineral 
masses,  produced  by  the  breaches  which  they  then  sustained, 
became  thenceforth  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  the  waten, 
while  the  innumerable  smaller  fragments  lay  subjected  to  perpetual 
trituration  in  their  bed.'' — *' This'' he  repeats, ''wasthe^r^/revoZKiMMi 
which  the  mineral  substance  of  this  glebe  experienced,  directed  bj 
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the  immediate  intervention  of  tJie  Creator;  and  it  will  be  repy 
material  to  the  sequel  of  our  inquiry  that  the  reader  should  dweU^ 
with  minute  contemplation,  on  the  details  of  the  formation,  and  the 
consequent  condition  of  the  sea  bed  thus  constructed,  and  consisting  . 
of  the  fractured  and  apparently  ruined  surface  of  a  portion  of 
the  globe.*' 

The  event  now  described,  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Granville 
Penn's  Mosaieal  geology*  We  are,  however,  favoured  with 
the  additionfil  information  that  the  «ea,  collected  into  this 
vasi  fractured  cavity  of  the  globe^s  surface^  continued  to 
occupy  it,  during  1656  years ;  during  which  long  period  of 
time  its  waters  acted  in  various  modes,  chemical  and  hm- 
chanical,  upon  the  several  soils  and  fragments  which  formed 
its  bed ;  and  marine  organic  matter^  animal  and  vegetable, 
was  generated  and  accumulated  in  vast  abundance.  After 
the  expiration  of  these  1656  years,  it  pleased  God  in  a 
SECOND  revolution  to  execute  his  ulterior  design,  by  repeat^ 
ing  the  amazing  operation  by  which  he  bad  exposed  the  first 
earth ;  and  by  disruption  and  depression  of  that  first  earth 
below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  first  sea^  to  produce  it 
new  bed,  into  which  the  waters  descended  from  their  former 
hedf  leaving  it  to  become  the  theatre  of  tlie  future  genera^ 
iions  of  mankind.     This  present   earth  was  that 

PORMER  BED. 

The  candid  reader  will  admit  that  the  mineral  geology 
with  all  the  freedom  of  its  assumptions  and  the  daring  spirit  of 
its  hypothesis  has  nevei:  ventured  to  insult  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  with  sudi  absurdities  as  those  of  which  we  have 
just  given  the  details. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mineralogical  geologist  has  never  yet 
presumed  to  describe  the  process  of  creation,  or  to  mark  the 
boundaries  between  the  direct,  immediate  operation  of  the 
Divine  Power  and  that  more  ordinary  working  of  Omnipo- 
tence which  manifests  itself  through  the  instrumentality  Cff 
secondary  causes.  The  creation  of  the  world  has  never,  by 
imy  philosophical  geognost,  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
investigation,  for  creation  is  a  term,  which,  as  it  expresses 
an  act  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind,  con- 
veys no  me&ming,  and  of  course,  presents  to  it  no  topic  for 
analysis  or  research.  The  avowed  object  of  geology  is  to 
trace  the  law  according  to  which  the  almighty  Being  has 
been  pleased  to  operate  certain  effects,  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  varipus  mineral  substances  which  at  pre- 
sent compose  the  outer  portion  or  crust  of  the  earth  c  bxA  hbs 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  oir  globe  lias  andergooe  considerate  changes  sinee  tlM 
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ejj^och  of  its  original  forinattoti,  it  is  presumed  that  the  history 
of'  those  changes,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  is  also  a 
legitimate  subject  of  scientific  inquiry. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  never  occurred  to  the  mineral 
geologist  that  a  revolution,  so  violent  as  to  tear  in  pieces  and 
scatter  the  frame- work  of  the  globe,  could  be  found  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  plans  of  Infiuite  Wisdom,  ^almost  in  the 
very  moment  of  creation  itself.  On  the  first  day,  according 
to  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  *'  the  mineral  globe  was  produced 
at  once,  compact,  solid,  and  complete,  in  all  its  minercU 
natore,  order,  and  composition :"  whilst  on  the  second  day 
after,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  waters,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  the  solid  barriers  of  our  terraqueous 
/sphere  should  be  ''burst,  fractured,  and  subverted,  in  all 
those  parts  where  depression  was  to  produce  the  profundity, 
leaving  other  portions  partially  dislocated  and  variously  dis- 
torted from  their  primitive  positions.'*  By  means,  in  short,  of 
volcanic  expansion  and  explosion  ;  on  the  third  day  of  cre- 
ation, ^*  a  vast  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  solid  sphere  was 
transformed  from  its  native  state  into  a  condition  oilaeeration 
and  apparent  ruin. ^ 

Is  it  probable,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  that  either  faith  or  piety 
:will  be  increased  by  such  a  representation  of  the  Divine 
counsels  and  procedure  ?  ^  Has  the  wildest  theorist  that  ever 
composed  an  essay  on  geology,  hazarded  such  a  statement  as 
tba,t  now  given;  presuming  to  teach  the  reflecting  part  of 
'mankind  that,  to  answer  a  particular  purpose,  which  appears 
not  to  have  been  foreseen,  it  became  necessary  to  rend  the 
globe  in  pieces  two  days  after  it  was  created  !  The  reveries 
of  Bufibn,  are  philosophical   and   pious   compared  to  the 
Mosaical  geology  of  Granville  Penn.     Hutton's  eternal  re- 
novations, and  Cuvier's  numerous  debacles,  are  innocent  pos- 
tulates when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  sacred  cosmo- 
gony of  this  modern  dreamer.     No  serious  reader,  we  think, 
,^iU  tolerate  $o  gross  a  misapplication  of  scriptural  language  as 
We  find  in  almost  every  page  of  his  estimate.    The  Psalmist, 
the  patriarch  Jpb,  and  the  sublimest  of  the  prophets,  are  all 
.pressed  into  the  service  of  this  mysterious  science;  and  made 
to  express  their  admiration  of  a  system  of  things  which  has 
,no  other  origin  than  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  a  biblical 
.critic  and  the  ignorance  of  a  pretended  geologist. 
.  .  In  the  third  place,  we  deprecate  the  attempt  which  is  here 
.  made,  to  found  a  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  Divine 
po.ffer  in  creating  the  world,  and  the  operation  of  the  same 
power  in  perpetuating  its  existence  as  well  as  in  directing 
those  events,  physical  and  moral,  which  compose  its  history. 
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The  Impression  which  is  first  produced  in  the  mind  of  Mr* 
Penn's  reader  is,  that  God  made  tbe  world  by  aa  exertion  iff 
his  attributes  altogether  different  from  that  by  which  he 
keeps  op  the  succession  of  animals  and  plants,  and  by  wbi^ 
he  superintends  those  mineralogical  processes  to  which  is 
orwing  the  actoaj  condition  of  our  globe.  Immediately  after 
the  act  of  creation  tbe  Almigbty  is  represented  as  ''  commit- 
ting his  work  to  the  administration  of  natural  or  secondary 
causes"— >a  doctrine  which  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the 
philosophical  atheism  of  Epicurus  than  to  tbe  simple  and 
spiritual  theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  is,  fn  fact, 
no  real  distinction  in  tbe  exertions  of  Omnipotence.  The 
difference  of  mode  has  no  other  relation  than  that  which 
applies  to  our  understandings ;  and  the  use  of  the  expression 
secondary  cati^e^  originates  in  the  mere  adaptation  of  language 
to  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  intellect.  The  power  which 
sustains  tbe  earth  in  its  orbit  is  as  boundless  as  that  which  at 
first  called  it  into  existence;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that 
while  the  latter  appears  to  our  imagination  in  tbe  light  of  a 
-aingie  act,  the  former  is  viewed  by  the  mind  as  the  effect  of 
an  unceasing  influence,  exerted  according  to  a  laW^  of  which 
some  of  the  conditions  have  been  ascertained.  In  strict 
language  however,  secondary  causes  are  no  causes  at  all ;  they 
are  merely  the  tokens,  or  the  concomitants,  or  the  indications 
•of  .that  uniformity,  which  characterizes  the  succession  of 
physical  events.  The  Great  First  Cause  is  the  only  source 
of  efiiciency ;  all  other  causes  are  the  mere' fictions  of  human 
speech  invented  for  the  convenience  of  reasoning,  and  used 
on  many  occasions  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  a  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  sacred  name  of  the  Almighty. 

No  candid  writer,  therefore,  will  make  haste  to  charge  with 
atheism  the  use  of  those  abstract  terms  which  denote  th^  ex- 
ercise of  the  Divine  attributes  through  the  medium  of  physical 
.properties.  "  Nature,*'  and  the  **  laws  of  nature,"  are  phrases 
which  ace  only  recommended  by  their  convenience  ;  and  were 
assuredly  never  meant  by  any  man  of  a  sound  mind  to  super^*- 
sede  the  acknowledgment  of  an  intelligent  cause  in  tbe 
.administration  of  the  material  universe*  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, approve  all  the  strictures  which  Mr.  Granville  Penn  has' 
been  pleased  to  direct  against  the  names  of  some  distinguished 
authors,  who  do  not  pretend  to  so  familiar  an  acquaintance  as 
he  affects  to  possess,  with  the. operations  of  Almighty  Power, 
before  Divine  Wisdom  thought  proper  to  **  commit  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  his  works  to.  natural  or  secondary  causes.'^ 

But  returning  to  the  geological  views  of  the  Comparative 
-Estimate,  we  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  Mr*  G. 
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Penn  avails  himself  of  the ^r'^f  revolution  in  our  globe,  to 
aecoant  for  the  position  and  collocation  of  the  ptrioiitive 
rockn.  Most  of  these,  as  every  one  knows,  are  loand  in- 
clined at  a  very  high  angle  to  the  horizon;  and  many  of  those 
^hich  are  ihe  more  distinctly  stratified  are  seen  to 'rest  almost 
iBntilrely  upon  their  edges.  There  are  many  proofs,  too,  iiK 
the  same  class  of  bodies  of  violent  displacement  and  depres- 
sions. Some  have  been  snnk  into  the  earth  ;  and  otliers  have 
obviously  been  raised  from  a  lower  level  than  that  which 
they  at  present  occapy,  by  means  of  a  powerful  order  of 
agents,  of  whoso  nature  and  origin  philosophy  has  arrived  at 
tio  certain  knowledge.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  thai  tho 
attempt  to  account  for  these  facts,  by  a  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  third  day  of  creation  is  equally  inconsistent 
with  philosophy  and  religion.  It  would  not  be  more  extras 
vagant  to  explain  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
the  varying  magnitude  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  quoting 
the  description  of  divine  power  in  the  works  of  the  fourth 
day,  when  God  made  two  great  lights  and  placed  them  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven.  As  there  is  no  Mosaical  aslrono<- 
tny,  so  is  there  no  Mosaical  geology;  and  the  man  who  goes  to 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  for  the  removal  of  scientific  diiB- 
culties  only  depreciates  his  Bible  and  wastes  his  time. 

The  second  revolution  took  place  at  the  flood  of  Noah ; 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  it  pleased  God  to 
execute  his  ulterior  design,  by  repeating  the  amazing  ope«> 
ration  by  which  he  had  exposed  the  first  earth.  This  object 
was  efiected  by  the  disruption  and  depression  of  that  first 
«arth  below  the  level  .of  the  bed  of  the  ^rst  sea^  to  produce 
a  new  bed,  into  whici)  the  waters  descended  from  their  former 
bed ;  and  in  this  way  the  space  which  was  formerly  covered 
by  the  ocean  was  fitted  to  become  the  habitation  of  a  new 
race  of  human  beings.  Hence,  says  he,  the  present  earth 
must  necessarily  exhibit  manifest  and  universal  evidences  of 
the  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone  ;  namely,  of  the  vast 
apparent  ruin  occitsianed  by  its  first  violent  disruption  and 
depression ;  of  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  marine  flaid 
during  the  long  interval  which  succeeded  ;  and  of  the  action 
and  effects  of  that  fluid  in  its  ultimate  retreat. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  a  warrant  for 
all  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  G.  Penn  has  thus  formed,  in 
relation  to  the  effects  of  the  Noahtick  deluge.  It  is  indexed 
asserted,  that  the  world  was  thereby  destroyed,  together 
with  the  sinful  generation  who  at  that  period  possessed  it: 
but  no  one,  till  now^  has  ever  been  weak  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  destruction  mentioned  by  the  apostle  was  of  a  miiif- 
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rahgical  nature,  and  \fm  realii^^ed  upon  the  primitiTe  stmlA 
which  composed  the-rocky  skeleton  of  the  globe.  Nor  i%  j(i 
very  ^bvioasy  upon  the  first  exf^mination  of  the  argamfat 
adduced  by  onr  author,  in  what  sense  the  surface  of  the  eartb 
could  be  said  to  be  d^troyed  as  to  its  mineral  properties' 
merely  because  it  wa3  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sei^; 
whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt*  we  presume^  that  the  perditip^ 
commemorated  by  St.  Peter,  respected  only  the  living  credr 
turesy  andy  ipore  particularly,  the  children  of  Adam,  whofo 
lives  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  just  indignation  of  Heaven. 

But  there  are  two  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  which  appear 
decidedly  to  oppose  themselves  tp  the  opinion  that  the  b^ 
of  the  ocean  was  changed  at  the  flood,  and  that  the  land  for- 
merly occupied  by  terrestrial  animals  was  thenceforth  give;i^ 
up  to  the  finny  tribes.  We  are  told,  for  example^  that  the 
dofve^  which  was  sent  forth  from  th^ark,  found  an  olive*tre€|; 
whence  it  plucked  a  leaf  to  carry  back  to  the  patriarch  as  a 
proof  that  the  diluvian  waters  were  rapidly  subsiding :  ana 
we  also  find  that  thi^Assyrian  rivers  which  originally  marked 
the  situation  of  Eden,  retained  the  same  geographical  iter 
lations  after  the  earth  had  been  a  second  time  replenished 
with  inhabitants.  Mr.  Granville  Penn  is  aware  of  these 
objections  and  meets  them  in  the  following  manner. 

*^  The  vegetation  which  invested  the  mineral  surface  rendered  dry 
by  ihe  second  revolution,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  thiaa 
that  which  invested  with  vegetation  the  mineral  surfiice  rendered  diy 
by  the^r«^  revolution.— Had  the  same  earth  remained,  vegetatioipi 
could  not  have  ensued  by  virtue  of  any  known  law  of  what  we 
term  nature ;  for  the  universal  lodgment  of  the  sea  upon  its  sur- 
fitce,  for  nearly  ten  months,  must,  by  those  laws,  have  ^xtingviisbed 
every  principle  of  germinating  life.  But  it  was  not  the  same  earth ; 
but  a  neiUf  brute,  marine  surface^  in  which  the  seeds  of  terrestrial 
vegetation  had  never  been  sown.  It  must,  tlierefore,  have  been 
called  into  that  vegetation  by^the  same  creative  word  which  called 
into  vegetation  the  surface  of  the  former  earth,  when  it  was  first 
extricated  from  the  waters  of  the  ab^ss. — On  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  twelfth  month,  we  find  in  this  marine  soil  an  olive  tree  in 
full  foliage.  This  vegetable  production  cannot,  with  any  assent  of 
reason,  be  referred  to  any  other  cause  than  the  same  divine  JhU 
which  at  first  commanded,  Met  the  earth  bring  forth  the  tree  yields* 
ing.  fruit  ;*  and  which  long  afterwards  caused  ^  sL  gourd  to  come  up 
in  a  night.'  '* 

'As  to  the  rivers  of  Eden,  he  finds  that  the  passage  wherein 
they  are  described,  is  a  manifest  interpolation.  Some  tran^ 
scriber  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  wishing  to  set  forth 
his  geographical  knowledge  had,  at  an  early  period  afterthe 
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Babyldfiish  captivity,  appended  the  iUustratit)n  in  question^ 
in  the  form  of  a  note ;  and  some  other  sedulous  penman  in 
a  later  age,  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  text  and 
commentary,  had  inserted  the  marginal  additions  into  the 
body  of  the  page.     There  is,  says  he,  an  internal  critical  evi- 
dence of  an  insertion  of  the  lltb,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses, 
constituting  a  parenthesis  interrupting   the  thread  of  the 
narration.     It  does  not,  he  observes,  bear  the  character  of  the 
simple  narrative  in  which  it  appears  ;  but  of  a  gloss  or  note 
of  a  later  age,  founded  upon  the  fanciful  traditions  prevailing 
with  respect  to  the  .situation  of  the  ancient  paradise, — The 
fluvial  description  introduced  into  the  four  verses  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded,  critically,  as  any  part  of  the  Mosaical 
history ;  and  consequently  it  can  have  no  weight  to  affect 
the  strong  evidence  which  has  been  deduced  from  that  his- 
tory, and  from  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches,  of  the  destruction  of  the  primitive  earth  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge. 

The  mineral  geology,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  has  no- 
where used  so  much  freedom  with  the  sacred  record,  nor 
assumed  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  holy  text  such  ample  data  for 
the  foundation  of  its  argument.     The  pious  author,  notwith« 
standing,  gives  himself  due  honour  for  his  strict  adherence 
in  every  part  of  his  theory  to  the  literal  statement  of  Scripture; 
asseverating,  from  time  to  time,  that  withir  the  limits  of  his 
scheme  must  all  speculations  be  confined  which  would  aspire 
to   the  quality   of  sound   geology.      Upon   this  legitimate 
ground,  he  exclaims,  "those  many  valuable  writers,  who  have 
unwisely  lent  their  science  to  uphold  and   propagate :  the 
vicious  doctrine  of  a  chaotic  geogony^  niay  geologize,  with 
full  security ;  and   may   there  concur  to  promote  that  true 
advancement  of  wa/wra/ philosophy,  which  Newton  holds  to 
be  inseparable   from   a   proportionate  advanceniput  of  the 
moral.     Thfey  may  thus  at  length  succeed  in  perfecting  a 
true  philosophical  geology ;  which  never  can  exist,  unless 
the  principle  of  Newton  form  the  foundation,  and  the  re^ 
laiion  of  Moses  the  working  plan.     Beyond  the  limit  of  this 
scheme,  is  the  region  of  shadow  and  phantasm.     What  we 
cannot  find  within  it,  is  not  permitted  to  the  sphere  of  our 
real  knowledge." 

It  affords  to  Mr.  Granville  Penn  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  his  theory,  that  every  thing  connected  with  it  is 
done  with  a  great  saving  of  time.  The  *^  new,  brute,  minewl 
earth/'  was  provided  with  an  ample  vegetation,  and  had  olive 
trees  in  full  foliage,  long  before  the  waters  were  removed 
from  its  surface ;  and  the  primitive'strata,  which,  according 
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to  the  vulgar  geology,  are  thought  to  be  the  product  of  a 
progressive  crystallization,  afe  described  by  this  author  as 
the  effect  of  a  single  and  direct  act  of  creative  energy.  Does 
the  mineral  geology,  ie  demands,  form  its  notions  of  the- 
Creator  by  so  abject  a  standard  as  to  imagine  that  his  infinite- 
intelligence  created  for  himself  an  interest  or  an  amtisement 
of  curiosity,  in  watching  the  precipitation  and  crystallization 
of  the  elements  of  his  muddy  spheroid,  because  itself  W2ktches 
for  several  hours,  with  patient  and  solemn  sagacity,  the  pro* 
gross  of  crystallization  in  its  own  phial!     The  vast  length  of 
time  which  this  sinistrous  choice  is  necessarily  obliged  to  call 
in  for  its  own  defence,  could  only  be  requisite  to  the  CreMor 
for  overcoming  difficulties;  it  therefore  chooses  to  suppose- 
that  he  created  obstructions  in  matter  to  resist  and  retard 
the  perfecting  of  the  work  which  he  designed. 

Does  not  the  Mosaical  geology,  according  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  represent  the  all-wise  Cfeator^ 
bursting  and  fracturing,  on  the  third  day,  the  strata  which 
had  been  formed  only  two  days  before,  in  ordor  to  ipake  a 
bed  for  the  waters  which  enveloped  the  globe  ?  The  mineral 
geology,  most  assuredly,  has  never  yet  devised  any  such  ex-^ 
pedient,  nor  subjected  the  ^^  Infinite  Intelligence"  to  so  abjecl 
a  standard.    * 

Maintaining  that  the  land  which  had  been  occupied  before* 
the  flood  by  men  and  other  animals,  is  now  covered  by  the' 
sea,  the  author  finds  himself  at  issue  with  Professor  Buck- 
land,  relative  to  the  conclusions  which  the  latter  has  drawn' 
from  the  bones  discovered  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale.  His  views' 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  are  contained  in  the ''  Supplement- 
to  his  Comparative  Estimate;  and  are,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  and  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  mineral  geologist. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  hy^Bna-den  hypothesis,  as  Mr.< 
Granville  Penn  chuses  to  designate  the  speculations  of  Pro- 
fessor Buckland,  arises  from  the  inadmissible  nature  of  the 
postulatum  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest;  namely,  that  all  the 
animals  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  caves  of  Germany 
and  England,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  bears^' 
tigers,  and  hysenas,  must  have  lived,  multiplied,  and  died  in 
these  countries.  After  examining  various  suppositions  which 
might  be  employed  to  account  for  the.  existence  of  such  a 
mass  of  bones,  in  a  region  of  the  earth  where  the  zoological 
species  to  which  they  must  have  belonged,  are  no  longer 
found  to  be  indigenous,  Mr.  Buckland  acknowledges  th^t- 
the  only  remaining  hypothesis  whiph  occurs  to  him  is  that 
"  they  (the  animals)  were  «lragged  into  the  cave  for  food  bjp 
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the  hynnMy  who  caagkt  their  prey  in  the  immediate  vidnity 
of  their  den ;  and  ds  they  could  not  have  dragged  it  home 
from  any  great  distance,  it  follows  that  the  animals  they  fed 
on  all  lived  and  died  not  far  from  the  spot  where  their  remains 
are  found."  , 

Mr.  Penn  opposes  this  inference  on  two  grounds;  first, 
because  the  reasoning  which  is  u^ed  in  order  to  support  it, 
i$  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  itself;  and  secondly,  becanse 
it  is  clearly  and  avowedly  inconsistent  with  his  particular 
views  relative  to  the  Mosaical  geology. 

On  the  former  of  these  heads  he  adduces  no  fewer  thaid 
^V(ke  objections ;  one  of  ^hibh  is,  that  it  does  not  appear 
from  natural  history,  that  it  h  of  the  natnre  of  hyaenas,  or  of 
ipy  other  beasts  of  prey,  to  convey  their  booty  to  a  </efi,  and 
that  always  the  same  den,  and  there  to  devour  or  reserve  it. 
A  hjmJs  den.  be  maintains,  is.  as  well  as  a  lion's  den.  a 
mere  fiction  of  childhood  or  of  fabulous  history,  and  altoge- 
ther unknown  to  the  traveller  atid  the  naturalist.  He  asserts, 
too^  the  extreme  improbability  that  byasnas  would  engage  in 
the  '*,  reflective  duA  tardy"  operation  of  separating  pieces 
from  the  carc^Cse  of  k  large  animal,  in  order  to  convey  tbeta 
tiirough  a  small  orifice,  either  by  individual  labour,  or  by 
acting  conjointly  with  others.  Mr.  Buckland  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  fiupppse,  that  the  hyaenas  of  Yorkiihire  did  regularly 
dissect  elephants  and  other  huge  catcases,  and  convey  theni 
piecemeal  iiito  the  den,  in  ordei*  to  account  for  the  **  broken 
and  splintered  friigments  of  the  larger  animals  being  found 
Qo- extensively  with  the  rest  in  the  inmost  and  smallest  re- 
cesses.^* This,  however,  says  our  author,  does  not  appear 
from  natural  history,  to  be  one  among  the  instincts  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  ravenous  hyaena  or  any 
other  voracious  quadruped.  They  do  not  sever  their  ptey 
into  piece3y  and  reserve  it  for  future  feasts. 
.  Mr.  Penn  farther  amuses  himself  with  a  review  of  the 
small,  expedients  to  which  the  professor  is  compelled  to  have 
recourse,  in  order  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  his  hypothesis. 
For  example,  it  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  observe,  that,  amidst 
the  numerous  relics  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hipjpo- 
pptamus,  the  borse^^  the  ox,  the  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbity 
t))ere  should  be  no  skeletons  of  the  hyaenas  themselves.  Mr. 
l^Qckland  conjectures,  that  they  were  occasionally  killied  and 
devoured  by  the  stronger  individuals  of  their  own  species,  and 
that  both  young  and  old  were  aivkiys  eaten  up  after  natural 
death.  He  imagines^  too,  that  the  remains  of  the  last  survi- 
vors are  nb^  missing,  because  ^*  th^y  rushed  out  of  the  den 
and  fled  for  safety  to  the  hills,  on  the  rise  of  the  diluvial 
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waters  ;*'  and  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  pefrfect  state  of  tke; 
bones  of  an  hysena  detected  at  Lawford,  was,  that  It  wai  ihik 
last  individual  of  the  extirpated  race,  ^d  therefore  cotcU 
have  had  no  survivors  to  devour  its  bones*  The  professor  is 
obliged  to  admits  at  the  same  time,  that  **  we  have  no  pdsitiye 
evidence  that  it  is  the  habit  of  modern  hyanas  to  devour  the 
bones^  of  their  own  species/' 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  the  byasna  hypothesis  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  ttie  principles  of  the  Mosaical  geology ;  and 
this,  says  Mr.  Granvflle  Penn,  constitates  the  most  weightf. 
and  really  important  objection*  It  admits  not  of  any  doubj; 
in  tiie  mind  of  this  pions  and  indefatigable  author^  that  alL 
the  bones  found  in  rocks  and  caves  were  first  put  in  motiott 
by  the  waters  of  the  general  deluge ;  conveyed  to  the  several 
latitudes  where  they  are  now  found ;  and  finally  sunk  to  th^ 
bottom  of  the  primitive  sea ;  which,  according  to  hypothesis/ 
is  now  the  dry  land.  The  channel  of  the  great  deep  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  consisted  generally  of  a  thick  layer  of  limen 
stone  in  a  sToft  or  muddy  state ;  into  whicb  the  bones  de*. 
scended  by  their  specific  gravity,  and  were  stfterwards  eii^ 
crusted  in  the  calcareous  paste,  when  assuming  the  consist 
tency  of  rock.  Into  those  parts  of  the  primitive  ocean  whick 
are  now  Germany  and  England,^  a  ^reat  variety  of  animal 
remains  appears  to  have  been  transported ;  and  as  these  porn 
tions  of  the  globe  have  been  recently  subjected  to  the  prying* 
inspection  of  mineral  geologists,  the  wrecks  of  the  formeit 
earth  have  been  accidentally  brought  to  light,  ascertained^ 
and  classified,  and  finally  made  the  subject  of  philosophicid 
investigation.  This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Granville  renHf^ 
theory,  sJtiid  on  the  strength  of  it, 

**  He  adventures  to  observe,  with  that  respectful  and  reluctaif 
frankness  which  ap  upright  mind  will  not  regard  as  hostile  in  su(^ 
a  question,  that  the  eminent  Professor  of  Mineralogy  concedes  too 
much  to  the  authority  o£  the  phenomenaf  and  too  little  to  the  autho^ 
rity  of  the  history  ;  too  much  to  the  nufnerous  revolutions  of  Cuvidr,i 
and  too  little  to  the  binari/  revolutions,  lucidly  indicated  and  dis^ 
tinctly  limited  by  Moses." 

The  face  of  the  earth  which  we  now  see  is  the  "  primitive 
ruin/'  as  Mr.  Granville  chnses  to  describe  it,  which  wa« 
efiected  by  the  direct  agency  of  Divine  power  od  the  third 
day ;  and  which  continued  under  water  1656  years.  The 
flood,  in  the  time  of  Noah,  according  to  the  same  authority; 
was  occasioned  by  the  depression  of  the  old  land,  and  by  tbei 
irruption  of  the  ocean  into  the  new  bed  which  was  thereby 
formed  for  itjs  receptipn  ;  a  process  in  no  respect  well  fitted 
to  iexplain  ike  deposition  of  the  diluvial  r^nains  in  the  sup- 
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iKMed  layer  of  calcareous  paste  which  is  understood  tp  have 
Jined  the  bottom  of  the  original  seas.    As  the  channel  of  the 
primitive  ocean  would  be  entirely  emptied  by  the  transference 
'  of  its  waters  into  this  n^w  channel,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive how  the  skeletons  of  the  animals  which  were  destroyed 
hy  this  event,  should  be  found  encrusted  in  limestone-strata 
formed  at  the   bottom   of  that  ocean.     This  is  a  difficulty, 
which  Mr.  Penn  has  not  attempted  to  remove.   But,  passing 
bVer  this  obvious  objection,  we  suspect  that  the  short  period 
assigned  to  the  Mosaicai  diluvium,  would  not  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  stiripping  the  various  tribes  of  animals  of  their  flesh 
and  skin,  and  for  separating  their  skeletons  into  those  splin- 
tered bones  and  fragments  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  minera- 
logists in  the  caves  of  England  and  Germany.     Besides,  ajs 
the  waters  are  supposed  to  have  rushed  from  the  present  landV 
which  was  formerly  sea,  into  the  bed  of  the  present. sea,  . 
which  was  formerly  land,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed,' that  all  the. 
movieable'  substances  would  obey  the  impulse  of  the  current,, 
and  be  carried  into  the  deep?     It  is  therefore  at  the  bottom 
of  the  present  sea,  and  not  on  the  land,  that  we  should  ex*, 
pect  to  find  the  remains  of  antediluvian  elephants,  rhinoceri^ 
and.  hippopotami. 

The  Mosaicai  account  of , the  flood  most  certainly  affords 
BO  warrant  for  the  singular  views,  in  regard  to  it,  which  Mr* 
Granville  Penn  is  pleased  to  entertain.  On  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  on  which  the  ark  floated  so  many  months,, 
we  can  no  doubt  easily  imagine  that  the  carcases  of  .animals 
would,  also  float;  and  were  we  told,  that  when  tbewatiers 
subsided,  the  remains  of  those  animals  were  deposited  in  the 
mad  which,  during  the  continuance  of  the  deluge,  had  formed 
at  the  bottom,  we  should  not  find  it  very  hard  to  yield  our 
crp4^nce  to  any  hypothesis  founded  upon  such  a  statement*. 
Bqt  a  theory  which  requires  the  very  improbable  accommp-. 
dation  of  circumstances  which  is  contained  in  the  foilo\?ihg. 
paifagraph,  shocks  our  belief,  while  it  excites  our  ridicule, 
and  contempt. 

**  The  tremendous  concussions  and  collisions  which  the  frame. 
vfOfk  of  many  of  such  vast  congeries  of  floating  bodies  must  have 
sustained,  from  the  force  and  conflicts  of  the  waves  dashii&g  them- 
against  each  other  in  their  long  and  tempestuous  travef^e,  aod- 
froQi  the  force  likewise  of  the  oceanic  vortices  which  finally. preci« 
pitated  them  downwards  on  their  mineral  bed,  and  plunged  .themi 
promiscuously,  thus  shattered,  within  it,  will  be  readily  apprehended 
by  contemplating  the  enormous  power  exercised  by  the  same  ter- 
rific agents  in  crashing  and  engulphing  the  stoutest  frameworks  of 
floating  vessels  subjected  to  their  fury ;  and  the  skeletohsi  thus  va^ 
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rioiisly  mdvipJeatly^  dislocated  and:  f|[<aictiire^  tlieftr  iMtegu- 

Bi6nt8>  would  have  been  prepared  te  separate^  t&eir  partSy  wheBFtha 
floah  ajid  the  iDtegumento  sboMld  ave&tually  Imve  periabad.'^ 

Does  the  Mosaica!  record  gtre  any  cotrateiiance  to  th'6 
sdppdsition  of  snc^h  trem^ndoos  concti$isiooi&  and  collisidnal 
sadn  force  and  conQict  of  wav^d,  and  such  oceainic  vorticei  f 
Add  who,  before  the  era  of  Ktr.  Granvitfe  Peon,  ever  im^ 
g^ned  that  tlie  action  of  a  troubled  water  wbufd  dislocate  as|4 
fracture  the  bones  of  animals,  still  covered  with  flesh  and 
tktd,  i6  such  a  degite,  thai  wheo  (hie  ifirtegnment^  had  de- 
exf^  the  skeleton^  wofild  Hfistan^llj  fall  asuttder.  Besideii^  it 
baa-  alt$rai]tb  bee»  uaed  as  otke  of  the  ^i^ngest  argfitatoMft 
against  ^  sappositioi^  thai^  tbe  bones  of  Kirkdale  and  shii'MaUr 
oanreviis  baise  been  earried  froi^i  any  distance,  that,  se  fii^ 
iVoii^  beaving  decided  marka  of  fpiction^  tbe  amalfedC  pfoces^ 
of  ttie  jointi  ha^G  aot  even  been  I'onnded  off,  btit  appear  all 
entire  and  a»wt)ro  as  those  of  bones  newiy  takeiv  eut  of  a 
gvaviy.  There  baa  aot,  therefore,  been  any  ef  these  tremeiii^ 
doos  concQSftiena  and  conisiens  ^hlcfa  the  *'  fVame^o^k^  ef 
t&atkeletoBa  ef  antedilaivian  b<>did»  ape  imagined  te  hiati^ 
sustained.  Such  conffiot  of  waves  and  oeeMtc-  vortices'  alr^ 
tfltogether  tbe  cveatkm  ef  Mi^.  Peftn's  proliftc  braib,  eqaallj^ 
iii0oiisiaten€  witb  probability  and  tbe  sacred  narrative. 

The  flibsenoe  ef  ham^  banes  among  thos^  of  the  iaferie^ 
animab  bas  been'  the  ocoa^A  of  variona  eonjjeotnres  in  f hd 
pbihMiophicat  wovld.  It  \m  l^en  thcMigbt  probable,  foi^  iil^ 
s<ilne«r  that  tbe  coflvulsion  of  nataii^  whicb  destroyed'  ilciow6 
animals,  of  which  the  relica  are  eolteoted  iif^  mdsf  eo^tMM 
of  tiiq  world,  most  biave  taken  plajoe  before  tbe  btfmaiir  mce 
bad  cpitetided  itsetf  to  any  great'  diatanoe  froiti  its  paretti 
aeat.  Thw^  inqaity,  bewever,  create^  ti»  difficalty  to^  eW 
acrthav.  H^  la  aai«isfiied  that  tfie  bones  of  at(  the  m(sn  t^i^ 
wwnett  wfco  were  upon  the  earth,  wbeii'  VMk  entered  tfie 
ark,  a«e  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the  i^ea>.  '*  There  mns^,"^ 
says  be,  **  b^ve  been  an  est^eme  difl^ence  in  the  eondltipd. 
of  the  two  orders  ef  beings^  brute  and  hmfmcm,  ntider  the  ciir^ 
emoBtanoes  ef  that  tremendous  eatbsfrophe;'^  l^he  foittfei^; 
be  thinks>  would  allow*  tbeinafelye^^tc^  be  sw^pt  ft#ay  whereffet 
tbeybappeaed  tb  be  overtetken^  by^  tbe  rising  i^atei^.  StHt^ 
prised  by  lAie  suddefl  subsidetiee  of  tbe  tend>  they  mast' haV^ 
beea  taken  olBP  by  tbe  in«indfi(tio^,  ^tfd  lanticfaed  n^oif  tHe, 
snrfode;  of  the  advancing'  sea^  /fbe  bmnan  pdpcdiitlon,  dtl 
the  other  h'and,  are  supposed  to  have  yielded  to-meinfluencl^ 
of  fear,  and  with  one  consent  retreated  from  the  waters, 
drawing  themselves  towards  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which  was 
continually  diminishing. 
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**  Until  at  length/*  says  Mr.  Penn,  *<  assembled  in  a  multitudinous 
niass  in  the  narrow  central  ititerior,  they  would  not  have  been 
washed  into  the  waters,  and  carried  away  by  any  reflux ;  because 
they  would  not  have  been  absorbed  into  the  vortex  created  by  the 
conflux  of  the  two  seas  meeting  from  the  opposite  hemispheres,  oa 
the  subsidence  of  the  last  intervening  land ;  and  would  thus  have 
been  carried  downward  with  violence  into  the  prqfunditif  of  the  new 
sedf  and  there  their  exuvias  must  for  ever  remain  uninvestigable  by 

Such  views  are  extremely  convenient  for  a  theorist.  The 
whole  human  race»  as  if  instructed  by  Mr.  6.  Penn,  collect 
themselves  into  a  flock,  and  are  buried  where  they  stood. 
The  brutes,  on  the  contrary,  to  suit  his  purpose,  are  carried 
off  one  by  one^  and  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  old 
sea ;  the  rush  and  assault  of  which  had  swept  them  away* 
It  was  the  reflux,  however,  we  should  add,  which,  in  oppoai* 
tion  to  the  curreut,  took  them  to  the  very  place  whence  the 
waters  came.  But,  after  all,  the  brutes  were  as  likely  to  run 
to  the  hills  as  the  men  were,  and  fully  better  qualified  to 
make  good  thdr  retreat ;  for  the  instinctive  fear  of  deatli^ 
on  their  part,  would  communicate  to  their  limbs  a  degree  of 
motion  not  less  prompt  and  unincumbered,  than  the  reflection 
and  terror  of  man  would  produce  in  his  limbs.  This  imagir 
nation,  therefore,  entertained  by  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  is  as 
gratuitous  and  groundless  as  his  disruptions  and  bursting  of 
the  primitive  rocks,  the  second  day  after  they  were  made,  to 
make  room  for  a  sea,  the  existence  of  which  seems  not  till 
then  to  have  been  contemplated. 

This  Mosaical  geology,  therefore,  brings  no  acceptable 
tribute  either  to  philosophy  or  to  religion.  It  attempts  an 
nnion  of  two  things  which  have  nothing  in  common,  and 
which  cannot  be  associated  without  sustaining  a  mutual  injary. 
It  claims  a  divine  authority  for  the  most  incoherent  specula* 
tions  that  ever  were  obtruded  upon  the  world  under  the  name 
of  science.  It  loads  the  inspired  record  with  a  tissue  of  fan- 
ciful hypotheses,  and  goes  as  far  as  it  can  to  convert  the 
oracles  of  faith  into  the  tex,t-book  of  a  very  disputable  geo- 
logy. We  again  declare,  however,  that  the  motives  of  the 
anlJhor  aplpear  to  us  to  be  not  only  perfectly  pure,  but  even 
landable  and  benevolent.  He  wishes  well  at  once  to  science 
and  to  revealed  religion ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  add,  bis 
labours  tend  m^t  obviously  and  directly  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  both. 


Byron's  Deforined  Trantf»rmed.  Mt 

•  •  » 
Art.  yil.     The  Deformed  Transformed.   A.  Drama,    j^y. 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.    8vo.     88  pp.    55.     Huntc 
1824. 

Of  all  literary  productions  the  most  uninteresting,  because 
the  most  unnatural,  is  ihenloset  drama.  It  is  unnatc^ral^  be^' 
cause  a  drama  not  designed  for  action  implies  a  contradie-' 
f ion ;  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  being  an  acted  poeni» 
For  this  fashionable  literary  monstrosity  we  hare  principally 
to  thank  the  vitiated  taste  in  dramatic  matters  which  has 
long  been  prevalent  among  us.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  as  it 
should  seem,  for  very  shame,  has  never  entirely  been  banished* 
our  stage ;  but  so  great  has  been  the  popular  addiction  ta 
shew  and  spectacle,  that  it  has  produced  among  ourselves  eXr^ 
actly  what  a  similar  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  Roman* 
Public  produced  is  the  Augustan  age ;  it  has  deterred  dra* 
niatists  of  real  ability  from  risking  an  appeal  to  theatricat 
audiences,  before  which  their  literary  merit  possessed  so' 
small^  or,  perhaps,  so  disadvantageous  an  influence  on  the 
probabilities  of  their  success.     Hence  these  persons 

**  ■  se  lectori  credere  malunt,  . 

Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi ;" 

and  have  formed  a  new  class  of  poets,  whose  peculiarities, 
may  be  imagined  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  .such' 
musical  composers  as,  living  among  a  people  ^of  disordered 
earsy  should  choose  to  write  their  music  only  for  the  eye. 

We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  there  are  many  composi- 
tions  of  great  poetical  merit  to  be  found  in  this  class  of 
writing;  nor  do  we  forget  that  among  those  who  have  sancf 
tioned  and  cultivated  it,  is  to  be  found  no  less  a  name  than 
that,  of  Milton.  But  the  Samson  Agonistes,  although  never, 
designed  to   be  acted,  diners .  essentially  from  the  close(3 

'  dramas  of  the  present  day  ;  it  is  written  in  a  style  of.  acted 
drama,  which  has  become  obsolete ;  and  we  may,  therefore^ 
read  it  with  no  less  interest  than  we  should  one  of  the  Greek 
tragedies.  Nearly  the  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
more  recent  dramatic  poems  of  Milman.  The  ordinary  mo« 
dern  closet  drama^  on  the  other  hand,  betrays  its  object 
throughout ;  and  to  become  in  the  slightest  degree  agreeable  to 
the  reader,  it  must  atone  for  its  want  of  dramatic  excellence, 
by  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  poetical  beauty.  It  is  this: 
which  compels  the  mind  of  a  reader  to  the  spells  of  Prospero^ 
and  to  all  the  manifold  witcheries  of  the  Midsummer  Nigkt'a 

^  Dream.     But  *'  within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he,'' 
who  called  all  these  marvels  into  existence  ;  and  even  those 
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dramas,  although  we  think  all  attempts  at  producing  them 
on  the  stage  injudicious,  were  yet  written  for  representation ; 
and,  doubtless^  derive  froiii  this  circumstance  much  of  that 
apparent  possibility  which  would  give  them  an  interest  inde- 

Sepdeatly  of  their  high  poetical  character..  At  the  present 
9y,  however,  it  is  the  fashion  to  vtxii^  drapias  iphich  are  4^ 
^ij/m^d  ^9t  io  &e  a4fteil^  a  fact  which  tho  writers  seem  to  fe^ 
in,  ^v^ry  pasi^age ;  the  feeling  ist  soon  conuuuuicated  to  thc^ 
xp9A^^9  ^^^  is  imuEiterested  in  the  narrative,  afid  who  is  ao^ 
ciiacdipgly  only  to  be  retained  by  the  exertions  of  the  poett  .  ^ 
In  this  eccentric  species  of  the  *'  genus  vciium,"  (and  W4| 
ini^ht  mpi^t  triilj  add  the  epithet  which  Horace  bus  chose^,, 
^9ihx  as  regards  the  subject  of  this  article)  Lord  Byra«  ha^ 
long  been  conspicuouii ;  and  though  it  may  seem  a  paradoi^^ical 
iiontim^nt,  after  what  we  have  saj,d  respecting  th^  olo3et  dr a«: 
i^aUsty  we  can  sincerely  aver  that  we  hope,  a3  loisg  as  ^ 
QQUtinues  to  entertain  bis  preseift  opinions,  he  will  not  pr^ 
«wt  himself  to  the  public  in  any  other  clasa  of  poetry. 

The  **  Deformed  Ttwsfof wed''  {>o^aesse39  in  an  e^linel^ 
degree,  the  characteristic  defects  of  its  species.  Ari&totle^  io- 
bis  Treatise  on  Poetry,  has  not  failed  to  class  stage  effect 
among  the  iogredients  of  the  drama — a  subordinate  ingre- 
dient it  indeed  is;  yet  it  is  no  less  an  ingredient.  It  is  the 
presence  of  thia,  which  rei^ders  a  welWaoted  play  on  the  stage 
of  greater  interest  than  the  same  in  the  closet ;  and  it  is  the 
Qomplele  impossibilify  of  its  presence,  which  has  driyen  tke 
closet  dramatist  to  an  artifice  wholly  unworthy  of  a  noatf 
whereby  he  degrades  his  office  to  that  of  the  scene  psdater 
and  property-maket.  Instead  of  being  left  to  collect  fvom 
the  visions  of  the  poet  the  soene  which  floated  before  his 
naptnred  eye,  the  reader  is  coolly  told  (to  take  an  instance 
from  the  work  now  under  our  consideration)  in  a  few  paren^ 
thetical  italics,  that  '*  the  guards  defend  themsehes  despe^ 
raiely^  while  the  Pontiff  escapes  by  a  prinate  passage  to  ih» 
VaOeoHf  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angela  HT  This  is  surpass* 
ing  prompter's  copies  themselves.  In  the  works  of  the  GvedL 
dramatists,  where  there  are:  no  stage  directions^  the  reader  is' 
as  completely,  and  idx  more  delightfully,  informed  of  Us 
^  w^bereahout,"  than  in.  the  most  elaborate  by^notices  «f  4li# 
Most  elaborate  closet  dmmas  ever  written.  Within  thefiwt 
1^  lines  of  the  CEdipus  in  Colonus^  Sophocles  ha»  given  as 
a  beautiful  instance  of  his  independence  of  all  such  nnwovtby 
9ctifices.  The  blind  QBdipos  asks  his  daughter  to  describe 
tiie  place  in  which  they  are :— ^in  return  to  which  question  sbe^ 
•ays. 


^^ncfr^  ro^Mhr»f>'  0&iw9^^  it^^ot  f^v,  ok 
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Ov  ie«»Xtt  teift^lftP  fid"  kit'  kJtltfVs  Irlfpif-^.'* 

Now  who  does  not  s«e  that  this  epqaisile  pasilage  woord  be 
miserably  exch^ni^ed  for  [  '^  Scene  —  A  grove  of  laureL 
iUwe-trees^  and  vines*  A  tow  ro^t  in  front.  The  rainparis 
of  Athens  in  the  back-ground.  Jtighiingates  singing  among 
the  trees  V*^  The  works  of  the  best  dramatists  abouBd  with 
simillir  instances.  We  have  selected  the  preceding,  however^ 
as  found  in  an  author  in  whoiie  writiilgs  no  st^gb  directions 
are  extant.  In  Shakspeare  the  Oflsfi  is  (Otherwise.  Very 
cumbroas  stage  directions  accoMpsthjr  his  hhi^^^  by  whatever 
hand  they  may  have  been  writteii.  Tet  th^y  might,  for  the 
most  part,  be  omitted  without  di^ttim^ttt  td'the  readers  of 
his  plays.  Bat  wh^te  ishall  We  flnd»  in  anV  .other  dramatic 
writer^  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  choruses  in  Shak- 
speare's  Henry  V.?  In  an  acted  play,  objections  may  justly 
be  taken  to  such  a  method  of  informing  Spectators  of  the  plot ; 
but  in  a  mere  narrative  dialogae*  like  our  closet  dramas, 
such  a  practice  could  violate  no  draina^  iUusion ;  for  no- 
thing of  this  kind  can  exist  in  them. 

Every  one  must  reooUect  the  incomparabk^  tragedy  of  the 
*^  Rovers/'  in  the  An^abobin ;  but  ibe  stage  regulations  and 
directions  to  the  actors  are  %tt^wVf  given  with  greater  pre- 
cision in  that  exquisite  burlesqu^i  ttrati  itt  tdis  drama  by 
Lord  Byron.  So  complete  iilde^d  ate  th^,  that,  premising 
our  author's  advertisement,  we  db^fl  pi!o6eed  to  give  almost 
the  whole  narrative  (such  as  it  I^)  hi  m^k€  copious  directions. 

*^  This  production/'  says  ouir  HutliOt^  *^^  ii  f^mded,  partly,  on  the 
story  of  a  novel,  calM  <  The  Thfeit  Brothers/  published  many 
years  ago,  from  which  y^*  G<  Leil^is'itf  *  Wood  Demon*  was  also 
taken ;  and  partly  on  the  *  Faust'  of  the  great  Gh>^the»  The  pre- 
sent publication  contains  the  tviro  first  pertt  only,  and  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  third.    The  rest  may^  perhaps,  appeU  hereafter." 

The  pIot,*as  far  as  it  can  be  analyzed,  since  it  is  not  as  yet 
developed,  iot  as  follows :  Arnold,  the  dfrfbrmed  peri^oii,  is  dis- 
gifted  with  the  instdts  and  mftkindnesses  heaped  upon  htm  byr 
aU  his  acqaaintance^  and  more  especially  by  bi»  mikther,  .wkoi 
ficnids  hiM  into  the  worods  to  work^ 

'•He  be^ini^  to  cut  wood ;  ih  doing  this,  lie  Wounds  ott6  6f  htf 
hands.  He  goes  to  a  spring  and  stoops  to  wash  his  hand:  he 
•mrts  back.  He  pauses*  He  pkK)e»  the  knife  in  the  ground  with 
the  point  upwards.    As  he  rushes  to  throw  hiittself  tipoflf  tbe  )ubU^ 
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his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain,  which  seems  in  motion. 
A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.  He  stands  gazing  on  it ;  it  is 
dispelled, and  a  tall  black  man  comes  towards  him." 

Thus  far  in  the  very  words  of  the  stage  direction  which  we 
shall  presently  resume. 

Between  this  **  tall  black  man"  and  Arnold  a  conversation 
ensues,  in  which  the  stranger  offers  him  a  change  of  form ; 
**  he  takes  some  of  Arnold  s  blood  in  his  hand,  and  casts  it 
into  the  fountain"  with  this  invocation,  which  we  quote  its  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  general  character  of  the  poetry  : 

<<  Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power  I 
Rise  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour ! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain. 
As  the  doud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  riartz  mountain*. 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould. 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spanned ; — 
Such  At«  desire  is,  .      [Pointing  to  Arnold. 

Such  my  command  I 
Demons  heroic—  , 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  Stoic 

Or  Sophist  of  yore — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  Victor, 

From  Macedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture, 
•  Who  breathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  Beauty  I 

Shadows  of  Power  i 
Up  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour!*'    P.  17. 

When  this  is  ended,  **  various  phantoms  arise  from  the 
waters,  and  pass  in  succession  before  the  stranger  and  Ar- 
nold.'' These  represent  severally,  Julius  Csesar,  Alcibiades, 
Socrates,  Antony,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Achilles.  Of 
all  these  Arnold  has  his  choice ;  which,  at  length,  settles  on 


*'**  This  is  a  it^Il' known  Gcrmao  tuperslition— a  gigantic  shadow  produced  by 
rtflectiou  on  the  Bffokan.'^ 


the  last  ^^The  stranger''  then  ''takes  some  .earth  and 
moalds  it  along  the  turf,  and  then  addresses  the  phantom  of 
Achilles:" 

<<  Beautiful  Shadow 

Of  Thetis's  boy !      \       ■ 
Who  sleeps  in  the  ipeadbw 

Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy : 
From  the  red  earthy,  like  Adam*, 

Thy  likeness  I  shape. 
As  the  Being  who  made  him> 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Tiiou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 

Till  the  rose  in  nis  chfeek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak ! 
Ye  violets !  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes ! 
And  thou  sunshiny  water. 
Of  blood  take  the  guise ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs  J 

Be  his  long,  flowing  hair, 
And  ware  o'er  his  brows, 
As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak ! 
•  Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 
Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound ! 
'  And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found!  ^ 

Elements;  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirred,  ' 

Know  me,  and  hear  me,  • 

And  leap  to  my  word !  ' » 

Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation !  ' 

'Tis  done !    He  hath  taken 
His  stand  m  Creation !''    P.  29. 

''  Arnold  faUs  senseless;  his  soul  passes  into,  the ^ shape  of 
Achilles,  which  rises  from  the  ground  ;  while  the  phantom  has  dis- 
appeared, part  by  part,  as  the  figure  was  formed  from  the  earth." 

*  **  Adam  meass  '  red  earth/  front  which  the  firs|.iBaJi^  was  formed*" 


7Ik9  pfi)y  diSifiJ^j  »ow  ^indblp^fKid  ^«  it,  i^lmt  \%  Co  be-» 
fi^il^  of  4im>l4V  JLa^  P9!M?rtf4  toborsaid  This,  however,  is 
not  loDg  an  obstacle  to  oar  mysterioas  stranger,  whose  oba* 
racter  is  now  pretty  well  andefftioed  ;  ke  siMieroasly  offers 
to  immure  himself  in  this  nUamnble  aiKtetior ;  bat  in  order 
to  effect  the  metempsychosis,  bd  is  obliged  lo  have  recourse 
to  another  incantatiOD ;  witfi  Cbe  wlmle  of  which  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  berden  otu^  readers.  It  begins  with  the 
following  Uudibrastic  lii^es. 

<<  Cla^!  not  dead,  biM  9onl4i^4fI 

Though  no  fsm  wo^  <^999e  tb^» 
An  immortal  no  l€H 

Deigns  nol^  tO  Ff  ft^  %^9f 
Clay  £ou  art )  im^  Mnto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  ipi^rit, 
Fire !  mthout  whicti  pp^f  ht  ^Rn  liv^ ; 
Fire !  but  in  wbiob  |;i9^h(  4^  liyf, 

Sare  the  fabled  salafnaader* 

Or  immortat  wnU  toiifii  umwUr^ 
Prating  tohat  ^h  n^jfifrgii^, 
HcfuMngfor  a  drop  ^moiert 

Burning  in  ^  qn^nMen  hi  f 
Fire!  the  only  (iw^i^l 

Where  nor  fish,  baasti  bird»  n^r  worm. 
Save  the  fn^qim  ^^^  4^  noi. 

Can  preserve  a  inpomit's  forsSt 
But  must  with  (bysi^lf  b^  lHw%f^  Ac*  4rc.    P.  3S* 

The  spice  of  impiety  with  which  these  lines  are  seasoned 
is  almost  too  contemptible  for  potlae ;  however,  it  is  not  ont 
of  character.  The  ts^ll  black  personage  ptoceeds  with  his 
invocation  iojire,  in  wbipb.  Judging  from  tne  frigidity  of  the 
lines,  we  were  at  fir^t  aoipnzed  that  be  should  have  any 
chance  of  success ;  but  th0  phwomanon  is  accounted  for 
when  we  find  that  in  obedience  to  bis  invocation,  **  an  Ignis- 
Fatuus  flits  through  tho  ^poc),  wd  rests  on  the  brow  of  the 
body/'  The  stranger  disappiears  t-^tbe  body  rises ;  and  the 
metemorphosed  Arnold  and  bis  sncoessoi^  converse  upon  their 
future  destinations.  The  former  seems  not  particularly 
happy  to  find  that  his  new  beneffaelor  has  resolved  to  accom- 
pany his  fortunes.  The  mysterious  personage,  however, 
tranquillizes  him  by  the  infbrmation  that  he  will  '*  find  him 
^f^{^^  041  ^  pilgriwago  ;'*  a^d  qnl v  d^sire^i  t»  know  whither 
Arnold  wishes  to  hatake  hiinseu.  To  which  the  laitet 
repliM : 

"  Where  the  world 

Is  thtdsMt,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 

Its  wtAfciogSa 


That's  to  say,  whare  there  is  War 
And  Woman  in  activity.     Let^s  see! 
Spain — Italy — the  nevi^  Atlantic  World — 
Afric  with  sdi  its  Moors.    In  very  truth. 
There  is  small  choice :  the  wbole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  heaiUr 

ARNOLD. 

I  have  heard  great  tilings  of  Rome. 

A  goodly  choice— 
And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth. 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out*    The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spaniali  Scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  p]av  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  worlas  garden. 

ARNOLD. 

How 
Shall  we  proceed  ?  .       . 

StftANGER. 

Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 
What  ho !  my  chargers !    Never  yet  were  better, 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  Pages  too  I 

£nter  two  Pages,  toithjour  couUhlack  Horses. 

ARNOLD. 

A  noble  sight ! 

STRANGER* 

And  of 
A  noUe  breed.    Mitch  nvefiii  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlani  raee  of  Araby 
WWi  these! 

AR1IOL&. 

The  mlgfaiy  smbbi^  which  illumes  high        '  '^ 
From  their  prqud  nostrilsj  burn»  the  veiy  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame^ ,  like  .doRcing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  inserts  swttrm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset.'*     P.  35. 

The  latter  passage  is  tftie  tnAy  aciatillation  of  poetic  fire 
which  we  are  able  to  disooiher  m  the  whole  work.  Arnold 
and  his  companion  agree  to  take  the  names  of  Count  Arnold 
and  Csesar ;  and  after  the  latter  has  sting  the  praises  of  hia 
steed,  **  they  mount  their  horses  and  disappear."  Our  ne;^tj 
introduction  to  the  parties  is  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  titU9 
army  of  the  Constable  Bourbon^  who  is  laying  siege  to  that 
city.    In  this  scene  we  will  not  tire  tbe  patience  of  our 
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readers  by  qaoting  at  lengtb, — suffice  it  to  observe  tbat  the 
following  is  part  of  the  dialogue : 

<*  AENaLD. 

Dog! 

Man! 

AaN0K«D. 
Devil ! 

CiESAR. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant !" 

This  is  intended/  too,  for  a  blank  verse.  The  folio  wing 
passages,  broken  into  blank  by  his  Lordship,  we  propose  to 
our  readers  to  be  similarly  arranged,  if  they  will  undertake 
the  problem. 

"  ARNOLD. 

— —  To-mprrow  sounds  the  assault  with  the  first  cock-crow. 

CiSSSAR* 

Which,  if  it  end  with  the  evening's  first  nightingale,  will  be 
something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges  :  for  men  must  have 
their  prey  after  long  toil. 

ARNOLD. 

The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and,  perhaps,  more  beautifully, 
than  he  did  on  Rome  on  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

CiESAR. 

I  saw  him. 

ARNOLD. 

You! 

CiESAR. 

Yes,  sir.  You  forget  I  am  or  was  Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with 
your  cast  shape  and  a  worse  namie.  I*m  Caesar  and  a  hunch.back 
now.  Well !  the  first  of  Caesars  was  a  bald-head,  and  loved  his 
laurels  better  as  a  wig,  (so  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.  Thus 
the  world  runs  on,  but  wq'U  be  merry  still,  &c.*'    P.  43. 

This  interesting  and  animated  conversation  is  broken  off 
by  the  following  no  less  animated  "  Song  of  the  Soldiers 

within." 

*'  The  Black  Bands  came  over 
'  The  Alps  and  their  snow, 
With  Bourbon,  the  Rover, 
They  past  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen, 
We  have  captured  a  king. 
We  have  turned  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here's  the  Bourbon  for  ever ! 
Though  penniless  all, 
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We'll  bave  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o*er 
The  wall :  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder. 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  well  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 
Up !  up !  with  the  lily ! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  Seven-hill^, 

We'll  revel  at  ease; 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory. 

Her  Tyber  all  red. 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  die  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon  I 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burthen  I 

And  fire,  fire  away  ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguardy 

Our  varied  host  comes  ? 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couched  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is. 

Who  warred  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon  I 

Sans  coimtry  or  home. 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome."    P.  46. 

On  which  Caesar  observes: 

**  An  indifferent  song 
For  those  wijbhin  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear.'' 

We  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  in  this  case,  we  doubt  i:H>t 
our  readers^  who,  like  the  soldiers,  have  *^  borne  the  burden'' 
of  this  song,  will  do  the  same.  Shortly  after  enters,  ''  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  cum  suis,  &c.  &c.  &c."  Then  takes 
place  **  the  cLssault:  the  army  in  motion,  with  ladders  to 
scale  the  walls;  Bourbon,  with  a  whitb  scarf  ovbb 
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HIS  ARMOUR,  fmrmMtt.**  While  wmk  **  Spirits  in  the 
air'*  are  singing  a  "  chorus^*  *^  Bouirbtm^  Atnold^  Caesar  and 
others,  arrive  at  the  fo6t  ef  the  watt.  Amdld  is  about  to 
plant  his  ladder — Bourbon  pkifits^  his  ladder  and  begins 
to  mount.  A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Bourbon  fidls.  Bourbon 
takes  Arnold  by  the  hand  and  rtse^ ;  hut^  ds  he  puts  his  foot 
on  the  stepy  falls  again/'  and  *^  dies.  Ahiold  covers  Boarbon*s 
body  with  a  mantle  and  moants  the  ladder ;  Csesar  follows 
Arnold  ;  they  reach  the  battlement ;  Arnold  and  Caesar  are 
struck  down."  Caosar  howeve):  manages  to  enter  the  city ; 
and  here  Arnold  and  he  exicounter  the  sculptor  Cellini,  *'  who 
slew  the  Bourbon  from  the  wall  ;*'  on  wbioh  piece  of  informa- 
tion Arnold  pithily  remarks : 

'' Aye*  did  he  so  ? 
Then  hath  he  carv£d  his  monument." 

All  that  takes  place  after  the  hero  enters  the  city  is  not 
easily  understood.  There,  is,  howerer^  a  lady  called  Olimpia, 
who  is  the  object  of  contest  between  Arnold  and  several  of 
the  soldiers,  and  who,^  at  last  "  dashes  herself  Upon  the  pave- 
ment from  the  altar.*^  Although,  to  use  the  newspaper  for- 
inula,  **  her  skull  is  so  dreadfully  fractured  that  there  is  little 
l|ope  of  her  recovery"  by  ordinary  means ;  it  eeems  probable 
that,  by  the  kind  attentions  of  Dr.  Caesar^  who  is  at  present 
attending  her,  she  will  revive  iu  the  third  part;  unless^the 
doctor  himself  should  prove  not  quite  so  immortal  as  his 
noble  parent,  doubtless,  supposes  him ;  a  contingency  which 
we  think,  extremely  probable.  A  transformation  indeed, 
must  take  place  in  every  principle  of  taste  and  judgment  be- 
fore any  part  of  a  Vfotk  like  the  present  can  possess  intrinsi- 
cally the  requisites  for  immortality. 

Although  the  distingnishtn^  features  of  this  drama  are  in- 
sipidity and  unmeaningness,  there  is  one  still  more  serious 
which  calls  for  unqualitied  censure.  Right  feeling  and 
good  taste  have  succeeded  eminently  in  banishing  from 
the  stage  profane  appeals  to  the  Deity.  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, who  most  justly  condemn  this  inde<^nt  and  Ureterelkt 
practice,  deprecate  it  on  any  but  the  right  ground.  With  an 
inconsistency  not  easily  to  be  eisplained,  they  frequent  the 
theatres,  and  relish  the  drama,  and  yet  cannot  divest  them- 
sehres  <^  a  certain  itidistittet  notion  that  a  playhouse  U  a 
place  kar  i|o%jiiv  profane;  and  that  as  profane  swearing  in 
a  thur^  would  be  a  gpreat  aggravation  and  i)laspheiny>  to 
Ibe^  in trodoctio^  o|  sacred  names  or  ideas  on  the  stage  is  &f 
more,  e^vjoltibg  than  tke  same  thing  would  be  wheil  done  in 
m^ummied  work  of  fietinnj    New  for  out  own  parts^  we  con<« 


ceive  the  atog^  to  be  onljr  oii«l  ^eUcla  hf  whioh  mteilecttuil 
pl^fisur^i  i3  horded  to  tho  public;  and  why  it  slioaJd  be 
a  criwml  levity  to  i»trod«io9  sacred  allusaottft  there^  while  it 
IS  held  perfectly  allowable  ta  deepen  the  interest  of  die  novel 
or  closet  drama  with  tb<^  niost  Wish  and  solemn  mtrodaoik. 
tiooa  of  the  holy  iiame>  we  do  not  nnderatand.  We  bold 
the  stage  no  more  unhallowed  than  the  fire-side;  nor  do  we 
belieye  that  sacred  names  and  sacred  thingSi  when  season-^ 
ably  alluded  to,  are  more  profaned  by  the  pen  of  Shakspeare, 
the  lips  of  an  actor,  and  the  ears  of  a  theatrical  audience, 
than  when  recited  by  a  father  or  a  brother  to  a  family  party. 
We  are  the  more  anxious  to  insist  on  this  point^i  because 
the  practice  has  become  prevalent  with  authors,  the  ten- 
dency  of  whose  writings  would  otherwise  be  mora)  and  re- 
ligious ;  and  we  are  desirous  to  destroy  a  feeling  respecting 
the  stage,  the  extension  of  which  would  contribute  in  a  great 
degree  towards  producing^  the  very  evil  which  it  imagines. 
Lord  Byron's  speculative  bhisphemy  is  never  so  well  attired 
as  not  to  be  either  disgusting^  or  contemptible,  and  it  is  often 
both  ;  neither  his  occasiooal  power  can  render  it  injurious, 
nor  the  authority  of  his  example  popular.  But  he  has,  we 
fear,  been  instrumental  in  sanctioning  and  prbmotitig  a  prae* 
tice,  which,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  (^graces  almost 
aii  our  mod^n  works  of  imagination ;  and  the  present  wcnrk^ 
without  a  single  point  of  i!edemption,  is  liberally  imboed 
with  these  offensive  expres^ons.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Satan,  in  the  Paradise  Regained,  has  exchanged  all  the  ter* 
rihie  yet  admirable  attributes  of  the 

**  Chief  of  many  throned  powers^ 
Who  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war ;" 

for  the  low  artifices  and  meddling  stratagems  of  a  plebeioB 

demon.     It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  not  wfthont  d^ 

sign  on  the  part  of  Milton,  who  wished  thereby  to  ineuleatei 

the  debasement  which  a  long  continuance  in  sin  ooo4deff<^t^ 

in  the  snblimest  intelligences.     £f  we  know  Lord  Byron,  bQ 

will  not  disdain  a  comparison  with  a  being  of  the  stamp  of 

the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost ;  but  we  nrast  eontinue  the  po^ 

rallel :   his  Lordship  has  been   so  long  conversant  in  tmf 

writings  with  obscenity,  blasphemy,  and  immorality^  that  his' 

^  soul  gete  clotted  with  contagion,    and  the  reader  who  com^ 

pares  the  hero  of  his  Cain  with-  the  €»sar  of  his  last  pre^ 

daction,   cannot  but  exclaim  **  How  art  thou  fallen,   9* 

Lucifer !"    When  Lord  Byron  first  fell,  he  assailed  our  mindflF 

with  the  deformities,  hut  still  s<mietimes  with  the  sublimitres^ 

of  beU ;  these,  however,  are  now  discarded)  and  the  admi-' 
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ration  which  fascinated  our  relactant  gaze  on  the  impure  spirit^ 
if  no  more :  he  appears  in  his  nataral  malignity  and  deformity* 
If  he  cannot  raise  himself  to  the  poetical  heaven  whence  be 
has  been  so  deplorably  exiled ,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
still  remain  in  the  *'  lowest  deep/*  in  which  his  present  pro- 
ddction  leaves  him,  rather  than  again  occopy  his  former 
bad  eminence. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Hecuba  of  EuripideSy  literally  translated 
into  English  Prose  from  the  Text  of  Person ;  with  tlie 
Greek  Order^  English  Accentuation^  and  Metres;  to 
which  are  added^  numerous  Explanatory  Notes,  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  By  T.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  Author  cf. 
the  First  Principles,  of  Algebra,  and  several  other  much- 
approved  Works.    8vo.'   86  pp.    8*.     Key.    1822. 

Ditto  Medea,  ditto  Phoenissa,  ditto  S^c.i^c.    ' 

A  .MOR£  effectaal  method  could  hardly  be  devised,  for  ioK 
peding  the  progress  of  classical  learning,  than  that  of  fur-r 
nishing  the  student  with  /i^<?ra/ translations,  in  the  vernacuhur 
tongue,  of  those  authors  of  antiquity  who  are  usually  read  ia 
schools.  The  mischief  which  it  does,  is  of  a  two-fold  kind» 
It  makes  the  work  of  construing  completely  mechanical  ;.thQ 
process  of  investigation,  analysis,  and  combinatioui  whicti 
ought  to  go  on  in  the  scholar's  mind,  is  ready  done  to  his 
hand ;  so  that  there  is  no  exertion  of  intellect :  nothing  but  a 
bare  exercise  of  memory.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
there  is  little  or  no  accession  made  to  general  knowledge.  A 
boy  learns  by  rote  the  order  and  meaning  of  th^  words  in  a 
particular  passage ;  but  it  is  by  rote  only :  he  does  not  make  it 
otif  for  himself;  and,  therefore,  if  the  same  construction  be 
proposed  to  him  in  another  passage,  without  the  same  aid,  he 
will  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 
This  is  one  evil.  The  other  mischief  which  this  plan  is  caW; 
culated  to  produce,  is  the  utter  destruction  of  taste.  Scarcely, 
in  any  instance  can  a  literal  translation  be  y^good  translation. 
The  very  expression  o{  idiom,  implies  something  in  one  lain 
guage  which  is  peculiar  to  ij,  and  cannot  be  expressed  by 
the  same  arrangement  or  set  of  \irords  in  another.  A  literal 
translation,  therefore,  as  it  must  preserve  the  idioms  of  the 
original  language,  cannot  itself  be  idiomatic ;  that  is,  it  must 
be  incorrect  and  inelegant.    The  use  of  such  a  translation 
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then  is  a  sure  way  to  rain  a  boy's  taste^  and  to  spoil  bis 
Englishi  without  teaching  him  Greek  or  Latin  correctly.  A 
stndenty  imbued  with  the  spirit*  of  antiquity,  attaches  no  ridi* 
culous  idea  to  the  phrase  ivKTm/jnhs  *Ax»ioi,j  but  what  school- 
boy has  not  laughed  at  the  bene  ocreati  Achivi,  *'  the  well' 
booted  Grecians*'  of  Clarke's  Homer  ? 

Our  principal  objection,  howeverj  to  this  plan,  is  this; 
that  it  spares  the  scholar  all  that  trouble  and  research  which 
we  conceive  are  absolutely  required,  to  fix  in  his  mind  any 
thing  like  exact  knowledge.  Who  will  deny,  that  the  degree 
of  accuracy,  with  which  an  ancient  author  is  understood,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  pains  and  carefulness  with  which  he  is  read; 

The  best  plan  of  all,  in  reading  Greek,  is  to  take  author 
by  author ;  to  note  down  in  each  all  the  words  and  phrases 
which  occasion  difficulty ;  to  compare  them  together ; .  and  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  philological  knowledge,  by  a  careful  coUa* 
tion  of  each  author  with  himself  and  with  others.  The  next 
best  method  is,  to  read  an  author  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
lexicon,  which  furnishes  a  copious  and  well-selected  body  of 
examples.  The  next  is,  to  refer  occasionally  to  a  good  I^tin 
translation  or  paraphrase ;  the  yery  worst  of  alt,  to  use  a 
literal  English  version.  It  was  by  pursuing  the  first  of  these 
methods,  that  the  great  restorers  of  Greek  literature  attained 
to  an  extent  of  erudition  which  has  been  hardly  known  to 
late  times.  Joseph  Scaliger,  we  know,  made  himself  maister 
of  Greek,  without  either  grammar  or  lexicon.  He  was  one 
of  those  giants  upon  the^  earth  ;  Buddasus,  H.  Stephens, 
Victorius,  Leopardus,  Casaubon,  are  a  few  more  names 
which  may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  what  we  advance*. 

It  is  by  having  access  to  the  last  of  these  sources  of  know-' 
ledge,  or  rather,  of  ignorance,  that  a  boy  is  enabled  to  pass 
through  a  public  school,  and  to  acquit  himself  decently  in  iha 
task  of  constraing  Greek  and  Latin,  without  acquiring  any 
real  knowledge  of  those  languages.  The  same  evil  results 
from  the  abominable  practice  of  a  tutor's  construing  his 
pupil's  lessons  to  him. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  has  the  singular  merit  of  having  adopted 
and  proposed  to  the  world  with  considerable  pretension 
and  conndence,  the  very  worst  plan  that  could  have  beea 
devised  for  the  interests  of  sound  learning.  He  has  also  the 
additional  merit ;  and,  in  this  case,  we  really  think  it  is  a  merit 
— of  having  executed  his  task  very  ill.  He  informs  us,  that 
^'  ten  years  have  rolled  away  since  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
filling  the  mathematical  desk  of  Dr.  Barney's  school."    If  he 
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had  fiU«d  it  wi^h  hi&  cJ^ssieai  kicubraliioiis,  a^d  then  kid  iost 
the  key.  the,  vo|:14  cool^  have  heme  tbci  losa.  He  IsrtlMQ* 
jSKtatesy^that  **  the  vicis^Uu^l^  <>f  fofUuDie^.  suioe  ha  left  Gretfr- 
vicbi  have  placed  him  in  a.vavifly  oi  aUitudta,  not  always 
fiyipreeable,  nor  sdways  os^olJ'  'Xbatany  ed^  Mr.  Edwards's 
attitades  should  have  btseadi^figreeable,  \f o  much  legtett  that 
thf^, hay e  ivot  always, he^  ^aiefait  hb  ti:(eral  traaaiatioiis  testify. 
He  is  pleased  to  spi^ify  the ;  exaet  attitude  m  wbick  they 
Vf^q  w4€^V^^  ;.  C^  h^  tells. «Sy  that  be  is^  ^  at.  last  sitteii 
down  to  locobKata  o^  th^  scenic  compositioos  of  the  Gfieeka.'* 
If^  I^is  DedioatioQt  Qf  tM  FJboemssae  .to  a  Mtf.4Jlayfield^  lie 
(^l^rotea  tl^  gei^iaan's  ''jommeronaaeits  of  disinterested 
m^indst^p  to  his.  (Mr.  ]^ward«'s)  nephew,  both  beSbte  and 
fdOi^.  bis  (IjU.  Cl^yfield'^}  memorable  ascent <i»  the  Ballaofii 
^  coopafiy  inrith  :Wr-  Siidier :"  and  ba  aaks^  ui  a  tan  -of 
gjcmig^ne  pathos^  *'  vbat  were  j>ayid'A  feeliogs  and  ta]iieii>ia 
<^9i9^noii  with  inaay  tbaii£|«ad9 .  of  your  iellowHBitiaeiis^ 
li^e  he^  ypa  h^  faU^o  into  the  sea  V*  He  thea  ewaai 
Ifjfi  pai:#c|itaj.  ^bile  i^e/sidaQt  at  B«istol»  wkk  adograe^f 
ipafwi,  which makeft.u^ behe^e tl^  be  ivaabora  for  graatev 
thiags  th^«iUtfjc^VtfaoslatioiQi.Seof  Qreek.playa; 


:  ..i 


'  ^  There,  witfr  the  tefescdpe  directed  to' the  heaFeos^  wasL  I  eileo 
surreytog  the  stopehdous  fkbric  of  the  universe^  and  asfeendingj^ 
pi^nefraiiBg  heyend  tbe'linits  of  thcf  wbrM  visible  to  the  liat^ed 'eye, 
oqpnadt  of  Biies  kite;  boondless  space  sown  tbldcwit^  orbs  of  asttt^ 
aJMiagDiagBitude  andgrandear  :•  end  often,  by  the  hclp'Of 'tAd 
odofOBOope,  desceadiag  into  tbe  bottomless <depth  of  B^oxolBi  was-  J 
pefiiagon.dieteaiiityjef  matter,  aad  examhung  tbe^  slraoflape'Oif 
anin)idcida?  cauatleia  in  numbecy  and  smalL  beyond  the 
po^cer  of  nwN^'s  conqeptioo.'' 


Itliis  IS  not  leas  philosophically  than  beantifitUy  expr^e^t^^i 
Tt  was  reserved  foe  STr..  JBdwards  to  examine  with  tb^  .ejn 
ot]j[ects  too  small  for  the  mind  to  ooncdve.  We  now;  groo 
ceed  to'  consider  bis  competency  for  the  taisk  wBich  b^  hw 
undertaken.     -       •. 

.  Pvery  schoolbov  knows  that  in  theGreefk  initi^  dipbth^flgs^ 
the  breathing;,  and  the  accent,  if  there  be  .ob£»,  are.  alwjNIif 
placed  ov(|r  the' second  yowel ;  as  ^W,  outss..  ]^.;  Sdr^iff^ 
m  the  Greek  texf  of  the  Heeuba,  prints  uifAa,  Su,,  h^^  ^•ib<»jl; 
in  the  Pbcenissas,  be  writes,  as  be  telb  as,  ^\  with  mose.  and^^ 
be  ventures  to  thjnk,  perfect  correctness,  aXyua,-aif^  «V  :TJtibi 
is  sibsurd  enough :  but  what  follows  is  still  morei  |udiic^Q||84 
PorAon  has  writteuj  mane  aUico,  in  his  edition'  of  i&iripidin^ 
aifos,  iOsMCj,  8cc,  for  arsroi",  xXa/o;,  &c.  and  says^  in  his  Prefaice 
to  the  Hecuba,    (which  Mr.  Edwards  never  read,)  **  'Aei, 
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Pierioki'o  jubi^ntey  Biruilokio  non :  noledte,  ^eoipei' siae  dipji- 
tkoogo  tcripsif  idem  factaras  in  okros,  kKow,  et  xdu"  If  Mr. 
Bdlirards's  "  mathematical  desk'*  bad  been  within  eanshot  of 
the  npper  class  at  6reeftwicb>  he  would  have  heard  thaie 
words  over  and  over  again.  He  writes  as  follows  of  the  tjtpo* 
graphical  errors  in  PorsOfk's  text :  ^  with  blemishes  of  tbisf 
sort  his  Phoenissse  likewise'  idiiounds.  When  be  edited  xXm^vt' 
Hec.  828.  /  did  not  think  him  serioust  and  therefore  I  bad 
no  hesitatioii  in  restoring  itKotiovrJ*  Tet  in  ver.  312.  Hr* 
Edwards  prints  xXoa^.  In  bill  Preface  to  the  Medea,  he  say$^ 
that  ''  in  many  instance/tt,  where  the  enclitics  ai,  aov,  aoi,  and 
the  iike  are  emphatic,  Porfson  has  retained  the  accent  on  tbeni^ 
aS|  for  instaiK^,  o^  (re,  is  md,  &c.  where  /  have  given  6v  siy  ^s 
9o»f  iicJ*  Is  Mr.  Edwards  tb6n  really  sp  ignorant  of  the  sab*, 
jeet  OB  wUch  be  pretends  to  a^t  the  critic,  as  not  to  kQOw 
(bat  fto  emphatic  word  can  lose  its  accent  ?  He  is  very  ua** 
mercHfal  npon  preceding  criticis(>  for  having  sufftired  so  many 
typo|^aphical  faults  to  remain  in  their  text  of  the  Greek 
piays;  bat  he  should  rememberrtbat  they  did  not  etjoy  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  two  such  coadjutors  as  thoise  t# 
whom  he  ^*  acknowledges  /himself  greatly  indebted  for  th« 
pncommon  accuracy  with  which  his  Greek  text  is  printed ; 
via.  Mr.  M^Creeryi  and  his  reader^  Mr.  Orob/' 

Gome  we  now  to  prosodv.  The  last  syllable  ^of  the  neiitfr 
plnral  ^i^x  in  Med.  137.  fw«}  fA^  ^'Xmk  ^Upavrkt,  we  are  to|d» 
^  IS  lengthened  by  poetic  lioanoe^''  Ver.  78,  of  the  Hecuba; 
is  an  anapestic  dimeter,^Of  ^ivo^  ommvv  ayuvf^*  ir  efAwv.  UpatH 
which  Mr.  Edwards  remarksi  ^Hi  the  rnidole  syllable  ofayKvpa, 
is  preferably  sktirt^  I  wonder  why  liyiuffi.r  Ir'  tpc^,  or  Htyxtfi 
0*  mr  sfiMTf  has  never  been  proMsed."  Mr.  Edwards  cleai^ 
does  not  know  that  the  suddta  syllabje  of  iyav^ei  is  always 
lon^;  and  that,  if  it  were  short,  the  last  syllable  would  be 
long ;  it  must  be  either  Syxv^i  or  dyxv^«. 

On  ver.  82,  he  observes,  **  j^ft  mo$t  likely  by  digauum 
wiim  r  Here  we  hitve  a  digamma  io  Attic  poetry,  and  pr0r 
fixed  to  an  aspirate  word ! 

In  ver.  192^  we  find  ^jiitvciv  M'Oi*  tf^waiv  (mi,  /xSte^,  marked 

thus,  w  >•  — I  -p.  v^  w  ) [  —  ^  I  .     Mr.  E^  evidently 

fakes  it  for  an  anapaestic  dimeter,  and  yet  he  says  in  the  netia^ 
that  juiwa^v  is  for  (laiwtjoit ;  not  knowiiig  that  x  for  d  cannot 
be  short,  nor  that  the  future  in  udu  has  the  v  long.  For  siicb 
a  mistake  as  this,  i^feurtb  fori&  boy  ought  to  be  punished. 

In  ver.  448^  9fpU  oU<n  xmSty  is  marked  thus, w r^ 

In  ver.  479,  tb^  femine  ifHuKa  for  ^o^Xm  is  marked  -:-  w.  I^ 
ver.  642,  xai  cm^v  is  made  a  eretio  foot.    In  ^ver.  895,  th# 
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first  syllable  in  'ExXavcw  is  marked  short.  Mr.  Edwards 
imagines,  that  there  mast  be  an  exact  correspondence  of  syV* 
lables  between  the  verses  of  the  strophe  and  antistropfie  ; 
and  therefore  because  he  finds  in  the  antistrophe  (Med.  421.) 
Mot/(Ta(  ^£  voKouy^yiuiiff  and  in  the  strophe,  "Ava;  vora/xo/y  U^a/v, 
he  marks  ayu  as  a  spondee.  These  are  only  a  few  specimens 
of  his  metrical  skill :  which,  great  as  it  is,  is  surpassed  by  his 
elegance  as  a  translator. 

•  The  following  samples  will  exhibit,  in  a  very  clear  point  of 
view,  the  advantages  which  students  in  Greek  may  expect  to 
derive  from  th^  use  of  Mr.  Edwards's  versions  towards  form- 
ing a  correct  taste,  and  obtaining  a  just  notion  of  the  beautiei^ 
of  the  Greek  drama.  He  has  endeavoured,  he  says,  '^  to  be 
as  literal  as  he  could,  without  being  tasteless."  The  hyphens 
which  occur  in  the  following  extracts  are  Mr.  Edwards*s  own. 
Our  classical  readers  will  recollect  the  opening  of  the  Hecuba, 
which  literally  rendered,  would  be  this. — I  have  quitted ^  the 
secret  recess  of  the  dead,  and  the  gates  of  darkness,  where 
Hades  dwells,  apart  from  the  [otner]  gods,  and  am  come 
hither,  Polydorus,  son  of  Hecuba  the  daughter  of'  CisseuSf 
and  of  Priam  for  a  father  ^  who  ^  when  a  danger  of  falling 
by  the  Grecian  force  came  upon  the  city  of  the  Phrygians; 
being  alarmed^  sent  me  away-  secretly  out  of  the  Trojan 
territory,  to  the  house  of  rolymesteri  a  'jThracian  -con- 
nected with  him  by  the  ties  of  nospitality,  who  cultivates 
the  fertile  Chersonesian  plain,  ruling  with  his  lance  a  people 
delighting  in  horsemanship.  .        » 

.  Wow  let  us  hear  Mr.  Edwards  ;  "  /  come,  having  left 
the  retreat  of  the  dead,  and  the  portals  of  darkness,  where 
fluto  has  his  habitation  apart  from  the  gods,  being  Poly -^ 
dore,  son  of  Cisseus's  daughter  Hecuba,  and  of  father 
Priam  ;  who,  when  danger  menaced  the  city  of  the  Phry* 
gians,  fearing  it  might  fall  by  the  Grecian  spear,  secretly 
sent  me  from  the  Trojan  realm  to  the  house  cf  Polymester, 
his  Thracian  relative,  who  cultivates  the  choicest  penisular 
district,  ruling  with  his  lance  an  equestrian  people.'*  Thus 
in  the  first  nine  lines  there  are  no  less  than  seven  mistrapsla-  ^ 
tions;  xeu^fAo^va  a  retreat,  veyflis' joined  yfithTlo>s,vici}pot,IIqiaifMo 
fre  varqos,  and. of  father  Prtam,  xivlwoseaxh  danger  menaced, 
Se/jar  couple^  with  iop\  iri#siv  *£xX9ivixa;,  %ivos  a  relative,  XH^^ 
vntriuv  peninsular: 

Ver.  30.  Ni)v  S'  vviq  (jLvirqos  (piKri^'EKaQmsdUffcuj,  but  now  I 
hover  above  my  mother  Hecuba.  Every  reader  jof  the 
Hecuba  knows  that  the  scene  lies  at  the  tent-door,  of  Hecuba, 
and  tliat  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  appears  before  it,  probably 
hovering^  in  the  air.      Mr.  Edwards*s  version  is  this;     Bui 
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nt-thU-nioment  I-am-hasiening  upon  my  dear  mother  Hecuba^ 
Ver.  65.  xdyw  tnioiKicf  (jxiTran/i  yjEpos  AiE^st^o/xEva,  and  J,  ledningi 
on  the  stajfof  thy  hand.  She  calls  her  attendant's  anal  a 
staffs  but  because  a  real  staff  is  strait,  she  adds  the  epithefl 
erxoXiol,  curved.  Mr.  E.  translates  it  thus,  and  I*  propj^ng 
my  Jiand  on  the  tottering  staff.'  In  ver.  166,  of  the  CEdipu» 
Rex,  ^v(/(7»T* ,  g)cro«'f av  (pXoya  ^17/xafoir,  literally,  ye  effectually: 
drove  out  of  the  country  the  flame  of.  calamity ,  he  renders  ^e 
quenched  the  noxious  flame  of  wo  ;  taking  Ixromay  with 
9X079,  instead  pf  constminf^^  it  with  Mod  te.  .  Every  page- 
presents  instances  of  equal  inaccnracy.  Now  for  elegaince — 
'' literal,  without  being  tasteless.", 

Hecub.  1071.  ''  Hpy !  Ho. !  |Ialioo !  Spear-brandi«hiag, 
nobly-armed;  welUhorsed,  Mars-inspired  nation  of  Thrace.!*'  . 

Ver.  1138.  ** 'Others,  examining  my  Thracian  spear,  ren-i 
dered  me  destitute  of  the  duplex  weapon.".  A  watch,  we 
presume. 

Ver.  1154.  "  And  I,  bouncing-up  like  a  wild-beast,  pursue 
the  slaughter-stained  hounds/ searching,  as  a  huntsman,  evjery^ 
corner, — dashing — smashing.'' 

Ver.  706.  ** Infamous!  beyond-«-name!  extra-miraculous!". 
•  Ver.  258.  "  Now  really  bringing-forward  what  diabolical* 
pitft  have-they-carried  the  ballot  of  death  against  this  maiden?'' 
'*  This-wencfa  has  indeed  done  him  no  harm." 

Ver;  168.  *'0  wretched  fool,  push-on  for  me,  push-on 
for  the  aged  woman,  to  this  tent,  r  Ho !  child.  Ho !  daughter 
of  the  most  afiBicted  mother^  come-ont,  come-out  of  the 
marquee! 

Phoenitfs*  1174.  **  Bat  him  Periciymenud,  son  of  the  ocean 
god,  checked  whilst-yet*he-raged,  by  hirrliiig  at  his  skull  st 
c/t«iRp-<>/*inar&feyenough»>toofill-a- waggon,  a  coping-stone  from* 
the  battlements  ;  and  dashed-in-pieces  bis  yellow  head.*' 

Ver.  1S69.'  **  Rai^e  ye,  raise  ye  the  AoM?/-of. lamentations, 
and  the.  white-palmed  verheratidns  of  your  hands  against 
your  he^ds!"  .    ,         t 

.At  ver.  1453.  Kdfvi&eWvypiv  x^^f  is  translated  with  eqaal*    ' 
accuracy  and  eleganee,    ''stretching  fotih  his  lax-clammif 
hand."  v 

Ver.  1646.  *'  [She  knocks  at  the  Palace  Gate,  and  calls 
loudlyli  Hey !  ho!  hoy  !  fley  !  ho !  hoy."  Shortly  aflerwardsr 
poor  old  CEdipus  most  pathetically  exclaims,  '' Hey-a-day 
me  I  imr  sufferings !" 

In  the  CEdipus  Rex  18,  Up^s,  the  priests,  are  termed  bj^ 
Mr.  Edwards  '*  ecclesiastics."  We  wonder  he  did  not  say 
'*  clergymen."      In  83,  iio><varsfris  Trayxd^irov  id^yns,  is  ren-* 
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dered  "  liberally-crowned  as  to  kis  head,  with  the  every-hoe^ 
benried  laarel." 

Ver.716.  We  have  '' a  trifaroate  carriage-road;"  and  **  tt 
knit  of  a  boy."^ 

At  ver.  W9»  where  GBdipvs  describes  himself  as  having 
net  an  elderly  gentleman  in  his  travelling  chariot,  he  says, 
tliathe  '' smote  the  jMwit^fOfi;"  npon  which  the  old  gentle- 
man, yery  natajrally,  watohing  his  opportunity,  **  did  hit  hin» 
two  raps  on  the  crown  of  the  helul ;"  whereupon  CEdipua 
*^  instantly  strook  him  with  a  cadjfel."    A  regular  Irish  row. 

In  the  same  scene  is  given  the  following  stage  description, 
which  is  not  a  translation,  bat  an  original  thought  of  Mr. 
Edwards.  CEdipus  loquitur,  '*  jim  I  not  vile  ?  Am  I  not 
entire  am  I  not  entire  pollution?  [Scratching  his  head  and 
ruminating]  although  I  must  decamp/*  &c. 

Mr.  Edwai^s  remarks,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  diffidence 
and  conscious  power,  **  my  success  is  far  from  equal  to  my. 
wishes :  yet  with  several  passages  I  am  not  displeaaed"  One 
of  ttiese  passages  is  in  the  PhoenisssB,  337. 

'  **  But  the  old  man  in  the  palace,  of-sight-bereft,  preserving  a 
tear-fraught  regret  for  the  unanimous-measure  of  the  brothers, 
their  separation  m  the  fa^nil^,  h^s  madly-rushed  indeed  with  tjie 
sword  upon  rourderself-inflicted — and  with  the  noosq  over  the 
l>eams-of-the-house,"  &c. 

By  this  time,  we  imagine,  our  readers  are  of  opinion^  that 
Mr.  Edwards's  plan  for  Macadamismg  the  Oreek  drama,  bj 
breaking  down  all  the  hard  idiomatic  granite  into  mailer 
English  *'  clumps,"  (to  use  his  own  term)  is  not  likeN  tfr  prdve 
more  snecessful  than  the  attempt  of  his  prototype  inSt.  Jamea'a 
Square :  students,  we  apprehend,  will  still  prefer  rtanUing 
and  rattimg  over  the  fine  sonorous  phraseobgy  of  the  Irage-' 
dians,  to  grinding  their  ignoble  way  through  this  translator's 
eomminuted  dirt.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  may  r^ 
mark,  that  as  the  plan  itself  is  of  the  worst  description,  it  Iras, 
deairable,  for  example's  sak^,  that  it  should  be  executed  in 
the  worst  mfanHer :  this  praise  Mr.  Edwards  deserves ;  bedkeat 
«fc«af . 

We  hope  that  nothing  we  have  said  will  s^rve  te  damp  bis 
mbble  ardour,  ulider  the  influence  of  which  he  pledges  Kiiia^ 
*^  tSo  wade  with  unabated  diligence  Ihroucfa  tie  whole  of  th^ 
Greek  drama."  Good  news  this  for  "  Mr.  M*Creert,  an# 
1ml  deader  Mr.  Grob  r 
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Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  Ctgftain  Bock^  the  Cdtbrattd 
Iriih  Chief  tain^  with  some  Account  of  his  Anesstors^ 
Written  by  Himself  ISmo,  376  pp.  9s.  LoncniMi 
&Co.    1824. 

Art.  X.  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  IHustraii^ 
of  the  Scenery  f  Architectural  Remains,  and  the  Manners 
and  Superstitions  of  the  Peasantry.  With  an  Appendix^ 
containing  a  Private  Narrative  of  the  Rebellion  ^ITOH. 
By  T.  Crofion  Croker.  4to.  394  pp.  2/.  2s.  Matray. 
1824. 

Art.  XI.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  J.  K.  L's  Letter 
to  the  Marquess  WelUsUy ;  on  Tracts  and  Topics,  by  E. 

Barton ;  and  on  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Abercronibie^  by ^. 

By  S.  N.    8vo.    84  pp.    2s.  6d.    Rivingtong.    I82i. 

Art.  XII.  The  Case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  stated,  in  a 
Second  Letter^  respectfully  Addressed  to  his  Excellency 
the  Marquess  Weltesley,  tuul  in  Reply  to  the  Charges  of 
J.  ILL.    8vo.    86  pp.     BiringtoDS.    1824. 

Art.  XIII.  Re/lections  on  the  LieutienUncy  of  the  Marqueate 
Wellesley,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  8vo.  114  pp.  ^. 
Marray.    1824. 

Report  ascribes  the  first  of  these  works  to  Mr.  Moore,  aad 
there  are  parts  of  which  it  does  Q6t  seem  improbable  that  he 
liboald  be  the  writer.  Here  and  there  we  recognise  ThonUu 
Utile.  l%omas  Brown  the  younger. occHsionally  exhibits  huB»- 
seifj  and  the  poems  which  Mr.  Moore  has  published  without 
the.  protection  of  an  alias,  contribnte  their  share  to  th^ 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Book.  The  Captain  himself  may. be 
compared  to  the  *  Veiled  Prophet'  of  "  Lalla  Hook/'  amiable 
aqd  captivating  as  long  as  he  wears  a  mask^  bat  dreadful. Id 
look  npon  when  his  countenance  is  visible*  Many  of  the 
Captain^s  best  sayings,  have  been  said  before  in  the  *'  Jrisk 
Melodies,"  which  Mr.  Moore  has  an  undoubted  right  to  tam 
into  prose,  and  make  as  dull  and  as  tame  as  he  pleases.  The 
whole  story  is  neither  better  or  worse  than  a  second  voluaie 
of  *\  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance/'  the  contracting  parties 
being  Prince  jHohenlohe,  Dr.  Doyle,  and  Mr.  O'Connell ;  aad 
the  characters  of  Mettemich  and  Nesselrode  being  enactqfl 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  Captain  Rock  has  not  borrowed 
from  the  *'  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  because  his  tale  is  one  of 
hatred  rather  than  affection,  and  the  beings  of  whom  he  has 
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occasion  to  sing  are  not  of  the  angelic  class.  But  "  Tom 
Cribb's  Memorial  to  Congress,''  that  rival  of  Pierce  Egan  and 
The  MorQing  Herald^  is  iidt  more  satyrical,  more  libellous, 
or^nore  laughable,  than  several  chapters  of  the  work  before 
us. 

That  Mr.  Moore  therefore  may  have  lent  a  hand  to  the 
getting  up  of. these  Memoirs  we  can  easily  believe.  That  he 
is  editor  and  antiotator  is  at  least  highly  probable.  But 
>vith  our  present  opinion  of  him»  and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
flattering  opinion,  we  cannot  suspect  him  of  having  written 
the  principal  portion  of  this  volume.  Its  self-contradictions 
and  inconsistencies,  its  savage  malevolence,  disgraceful  igno- 
rance and  wilful  falsehoods,  are  too  well  suited  to  the  personage 
into  whose  month  the  tale  is  put,  to  leavib  any  room  for 
attributing  them  to  a  more  reputable  character.  The  know- 
ledge of  English  and  Irish  history,  the  knowledge  of  law,  re- 
ligion,  politics,  and  hqman  nature,  are  precisely  of  thsit 
descnption  which  Captain  Rock  might  be  jsupposed  to  possess- 
'There  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  that  li^e  Chiide  Harold  or 
Cain,  Captain  Rock  is  the  poetical  child  of  a  parent  whose 
sentiments  he  speaks.  The  story  is  precisely  that  of  a  leader 
of  rebel  banditti,  bred  at  a  hedge-school,  accustomed  through 
life  to  plunder,  kill,  and  burn,  and  at  last  transported  to 
Bptany  Bay  under  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  Insurrec^on 
Act.  We  proceed  to  point  out  the  Captain's  egregious  blun- 
ders, and  shall  notice  the  ornamental  additions  of  Mr.  Moore 
as  they  occur^  . 

*The  preface  is  borrowed  from  a  recent  debate  in. the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  Dr.  Lushington  refused  to  join  his 
party  in  their  opposition  to  the  g^nt  for  buildiiig  New 
Churches,  and  amused  the  House  with  an  account  of  the 
Home-Missionary  Society,  This  story  Moorifted^  and  the 
praises  of  smuggled  whiskey  **  that  has  never  seen  the  face 
of  a  gauger,"  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Introduction; 
The  history  opens  with  the  melody,  "  Rich  and  rare  were  the 
gems  she  wore,"  written  in  choice  prose,  and  said '  to  be 
descriptive  of  events  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Brian 
Soromhe,  We  are  treated  also  with  some  fair  jokes  against ' 
Irish  antiquaries  and  alphabet-makers,  abd  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  gentry  to  money-lending  Jews,  on  the  score  of 
consanguinity.  Thus  far  the  lively  editor  has  every  thing  his . 
own  way.  In  Chapter  II.  the  real  Captain  appears  upoii 
the  stage,  and  commences  his  series  of  blushing  falsehoods  in 
the  following  terms. 

.'  "  In  the  year  1 180,  and  for  some  centuries  afler,  if  a  man  was^ 
caught  in  Ireland  with  his  upper  lip  unshaven,  he  was  held  to' be' 
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no  true  Englishman,  and  might  be  plundered  without  ceremony,  or 
killed  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  ■    -i    ■ 

**  In  the  year  1798,  under  the  government  of  Lords  Camden  and 
Casdereagh,  if  a  man  was  cai^ht  in  Dublin  who  had  no  queue,  ha  ' 
was  l|eld,  in  thie  same  manner,  to  be  no  true  Englishnian,  and  might 
be  whipped  ad  libitum^  by  any  loyal  gentleman  who  had  one^ 

'**  Tnis  shows,  at  least,  how  steadily  the  rulers  of  Ireland  have 
persevered  in  their  ancient  maxims  of  policy,  and  what  importance 
may  be  given  to^mustachios  and  tails  by  a  government  that  will  but 
for  six  hundred  years  set  seriously  about  it.  In  the  former  period, 
of  course  the  whiskers  of  the  Rock  Family  flourished, — ^persecution 
bemg  to  whiskers  more  nutritive  than  the  best  Macasisar  oil ;  and, 
in  the  latter  period;  Crops,  as  we  all  know,  became  so  formidable  stg 
'  to  require  not  only  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  but 
all  Lord  CoriiwaUis's  good  sense  and  humanity,  to  put  them  down 
again.'*    P.  10.  '    .      / 

This  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
Captain  Rock  indites  his  Memoirs.  A  scrap  uf  the  oldeii 
story  is  transcribed  from  bis  common-place  book ;  a  character 
or  circumstance  in  modern  days,  is  accomodated  with  the 
help  of  a  little  falsification,  to  the  ancient  tale,  and  then  Mr. 
Moore  is  called  in  to  say  something  smart  upon  the  occasion. 

The  first  of  many  smart  things  against  tithes,  serves  to 
introduce  an  eulogy  upon  the' learned  and  tight  reverend 
Prelate  Bishop  Doyle,  whose  **  Vindication  of  the  Irish 
Catholics/'  is  pronounced  "  the  most  striking  display  of 
clerical  talent  and  courage  that  has  appeared  among  the 
Catholics  since  the  days  of  O'Leary. '  Happy  Bishop 
Doyle.  He  had  been  previously  damned  to  everlasting  fame 
by  the  praises  of  the  p^dical  Orators  in  Dublin  assembled. 
Now  his  most  striking  courage  is  proclaimed,  and  his  alliance 
courted  by  Captain  Rock  ! !     .     . 

In  the  third  chapter  the  aato-biographer  promises  us  a 
short  review  of  some  of  the  reigns  that  preceded  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  having  pointed  out  a  strong  resemblance  between 
Edward  I.  and  Mr.  GrOuIburn,  and  made  some  severe  l)ut  just 
strictures  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenants  in  Spenser's  time ;  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  Reformation  in  a  style  which  casts 
Bishop  Doyle  into  the  shade.  Henry  VIII.  is  sketched  with* 
some  spirit  by  Mr.  Moore  ;  but  he  too  quickly  drops  the  pen, 
and  leaves  the  indignant  Captain  to  deplore  the  **  plundered 
shrine,"  and  "  crozier  insultingly  committed  to  the  flames," 
as  atrocities  of  which  unhappy  Ireland  was  the  only  witness* 
A  writer  who  can  oflend  so  gravely  against  history  and  tiuth, 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  believing  on  the  authority  of  thd 
"able  CaUiulic  Divine,"  Dr.  Lingard,  that  at  the  era  of  the 
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BefonaaiioR  *'  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  eqaally  bust  Ori 
both  sides;  Cranmer  was  the. author  of  that  Penal  Code 
against  Heresj,  under  which  himself  and  others  were 
so  croeiry  sacrificed  afterwards ;"  and  that  **  the  balance  in 
fftTonr  of  Protestant  tolerance  is  by  no  means  considerable 
enough  to  be  looked  back  to  with  pride."  Dr.  Lingard  is  a 
specious  and  p^tial  historian,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  op«« 
portunity  of .  exhibiting  him  in  his  real  colours.  Bnt  he  is 
not  to  be  confounded  wiUb  the  author  of  these  Memoirs.  For 
the  assertion  respecting  Cranmer*  the  Doctor  appears  to  be 
answerable,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests  is  of  a  very 
sandy  quality.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  three  novel 
pi^es  of  history,  are  the  sheer  invention  of  Captain  JRock. 

That  gallant  Rebel  is  not  much  at  home  in  the  history  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  expresses  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
tranquillity  which  her  administration  produced.  That  tran- 
quillity lasted  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Rebellion,  a 
fact  for  which  neither  the  Captain  nor  his  editor  is  able  sa« 
tiffactorily  to  account ;  but  as  their  joint  surprise  has  found  a 
vent  in  verse,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  introducing  it 
te  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

**  *  RuPEs  sonant  carmina.' — Virgil.   . 

*«  Where  art  thou,  Genius  of  Riot  ? 
Where  is  thy  ydl  of  defiance  ? 
Why  are  the  Sheas  and  O'Shaughnesties  quiet  ? 

And  whither  have  fled  the  O'Rourkes  and  O'Briens  ? 

Up  from  thy  slumber,  O'Branigan ! 

Rouse  the  Mac  Shanes  and  O'Haggarties ! 
Courage,  Sir  Corney  OToole ! — be  a  man  again — 
Never  letHeffernan  say  .<  what  a  braggart  'tis  1* 

Oh !  when  rebellion's  so  feasible, 

Where  is  the  kern  would  be  slinking  o£f  ? 
Con  of  the  battles  !  whfit  makes  you  so  peaceable  ! 
.  NiAL,  THE  GRAND !  what  the  dev'l  are  you  thinking  of?**  P.  72. 

The  Rebellion  of  1641  is  of  course  an  exact  prototype  of 
1798,  and  **  the  prompter's  book  and  stage  dbrections  are  still 
at  hand  in  the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle,  whenever  an  able 
Orange  Manager  shall  be  found  to  preside  over  a  renewal  of 
the  spectacle."    Of  the  perplexing  circumstances  in  which 

*  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Cranmer  considered  burning  a  proper  ponishnMiit 
for  heresy.  This  was  the  fault  of  the  age.  in  which  he  Hred.  He  inflicted  that 
puniahnient  upon  ofienders  in  more  instances  Uian  One.  This  is  a  foul  stafai 
upon  his  personal  character.  Tiiat  he  had  the  persecuting  spirit  of  a  Gardener 
and  Bonner«  is  the  opinion  of  Messieurs  Lidgard  and  Rock,  and  tliere  is  no  other 
proof  of  tiie  fact. 
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Charles  the  Fir£(t  was  placed,  wbile  exposed  both  to  PmitaMi 
and  Catholics,  Captain  Rook  does  not  appear  to  be  aware | 
bat  he  shows  a  decided  partiality  for  OromwcdU's  mode  of 
rainii^  the  country,  and  the  relaticiisfaip  that  exists  betweta 
a  rebel  and  an  usurper  accounts  satinaotorily  for  the  pf#* 
ferenee.  In  pursuance  of  the  system  of  comparisons  wliich  w# 
have  ahready  pointed  out,  Oliver  is  represented  as  a  prototype 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  if  the  I>ake  10  awase  of  toe 
estimation  in  whiph  Oliver  is  held,  he  willpotcoikijplainof  the 
compliment.  ; 

*'  Such  wad  CromwelPs  way  of  settling  tlie  affitirs  of  Irelai^d«-4ttid 
if  a  nation  is  to  be  ruined,  this  method  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  aasft 
It  Is,  at  least,  more  humane  than  the  slow  lingering  preceai  of  ex^ 
elusidn,  disappointment^  and  degradation,  by  wh^  their  bearti 
are  worn  out  under  more  specious  forms  of  tyranny :  and  that  talent 
of  despatch  which  Mdiere  attributes  to  one  of  bis  physicians,  is  no 
ordinary  merit  in  a  practitioner  like  Cromwell : — *  C'est  un  honUne 
exp^ttif,  exp6ditif,  qui  aime  It  dep^cher  ses  inaladies,  el  quand  oil 
a  i  mouHri  cela  se  fait  avec  luf  le  plus  vite  dii  tiaonde.*  A  icevtaltt 
military  Duke,  who  eomj[rfai&s  that  Ireland  is  but  haKloonquerdl^ 
would,  no  doubt,  upon  an  emergency,  try  his  hand  in  the  ^ame  line 
of  practice,  and  like  that  'stern  hero,'  Mirmillo,  in  the  Dbpensary^ 

*^  While  others  meanly  take  whole  months  to  slay. 
Despatch  the  grateful  patient  in  a  day."     P.  97* 

Such  is  the  impartialitv  and  patriotism  of  Captain  Bock* 
He  likens  the  greatest  Hero  of  whom  Ireland  can  boast* 
to  the  tyrant  under  whom  she  suffered  her  most  grievous 
spoliations;  and  it  is  pot  until  these  spoliations  were  con- 
firmed by  the  crown,  an  event  which  unhappily  occurred  m 
the  feeble  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  their  enormity  is  per- 
ceived and  proclaimed.  Then  indeed  the  indignation  of  the 
Captain  knows  no  bounds.  The  King's  oonfirmation  of  the 
Usurper's  acts  becomes*' a  deed  without  a  name,"  and  the 
historian  has  subseqnently  (P.  113.)  the  modesty  to  tell  us,  bv 
means  of  a  process  for  which  a  name  might  easily  be  founds 
that  the  Restoration  despoiled  the  natives  of  seven  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  He  might  as  well  have 
said  that  General  Monk  cot  off  the  head  of  Charles  I. 

Tfa^  fact  seems  to  be,  that  our  illustrious  auto-biographer 
IS  but  indifferently  satisfied  with  the  historical  account  of  the 
century  which  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws.  The 
Rebellion,  and  the  Revolution,  were  severe  visitations  upon 
Ireland ;  but  the  hardest  blows  came  from  hands  on  which 
the  Captain  is  unwilling  to  discover  a  stain.  The  anti-popery 
laws  were  of  Whig  fabrication,  and  the  Whig  Aristocracy 
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^JSngland  continne  to  this  hoar  Id  possession  of  estaten 
thi^t  were  forfeited  aodervCromwell  and  William.  Nor  is 
this, the  only  rub;  the  system  of  persecution  and  penalty 
vhicb  grew « up  under  Lreion  and  Somers,  was  demolished  by 
George  lU.  and  Mr.PitL  When  the  Whigs  lost  their  places 
the  Penal  Lawk,  lost  their  rigour ;  and  when  Toryism  was 
'tripinpfaant  the  entire. code,  was  repealed  ;  like  every  thing* 
else  ithat  is  not -done  by  a  rebel  or  a  cut-throat,  this  repeal  is 
CQBdemned  by.  Captain  Rqck,  and  the  temper  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

'<  If  I  am  asked  what  became  of  .my  ancestors  during  this  still 
9nd.  stagnant,  interval*  I  feel  somewhat  at  a.  loss  how  to  answer — 
beipg, aware. that  in  acknowledging  them  to  have  been  as  quiet  and 
weU-behaved,,as.an  American  bear  in  his  winter  quarters/  I  give 
|i  tdmnph  to  those  sages,  both  of  Church  and  State,  who  consider 
P^^  Laws  to  be  the  oiAy,  true  sedatives  of  the  Rock  spirit* 

*f  But  I  will  even  go.  father,  and  grant  that  the  Penal  system, 
as  then  orgfinized^.  %nas  most  eminently  calculated  to  ensure .  tran- 
quillity;  and  UM^t  A  people  in  the. etate  described  by  Swift,  must 
have  been^  t9me^ao4  harmless  as  the  petrified  population  of  that 
Ci^  di^scrflbed  in  the  fables  ,9f  the  East. 

*' There.  JEure  but  two- wi^,  in  short,  of  keeping  down  the  Rocil 
lamily ;  either  by  restoring  the  Penal  code  to  its  full,  original  per- 
fection, or  by  abolishing,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed,  all  the  odious 
remains  of  it*  The  former  of  these  modes  our  rulers  cannot  adopt, 
and  the  latter,  I  know,  they  fjoill  noU  Thus  secured  by  the  strength 
of  the' people  from  one  remedy,  and  guaranteed  by  the  eternal  folly 
of  our  Government  against  the  other ^  what  have  I  to  fear  for  the 
permanence  and  prosperity  of  our  race?  May  I  not  rather  hope, 
Chat^  like  our  namesakes,  the  Romans,  we  shall  be  hailed  through- 
out all  time, 

'^  Romanes,  rerum  dominos,  genttntque  togatam. 

**  Law,  peace,  and  justice  at  our  feet  shall  fall. 

And .  the  tohiie- skirted*  race  be  lords  o'er  all !"      P.  128. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Rock.  It  is  intended  to 
be  statesmanlike  and  profound;  it  is  in  reality  childish 
and  absurd.  He  admits  that  the  Irish  not  long  ago  were 
*^  tame  as  stones,"  and  because  they  have  not  all  at  once 
become***  gentle  as  sucking  doves"  government  is  convicted 
of  eternal  folly!  If  this  unfortunate  e^ile  had  not  been  an 
exile  of  Erin,  he  must  have  perceived  the  gross  blunders  of 
whfch  he  has  been  guilty.  Ireland  will  never  be  tranquil 
until  Captain  Rock  is  commander  in  Chief,  and  Tommy 

**  *  ■  'file  costume  adopted   by  Uie   Wliite-bo^s,.  Shanavcsls,  and  other  Rock 
associations." 
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MooVe  is  Lord^iiedtenaiDt ! !    Such  is  the  propositioiivliioli: 
ihese  Meraohrs  are  designed  to  establish;  to  pnovait  iMur' 
attention  shbiiM  iia^e  t^en  inYariablydirect^dio 'tbe  liuNs 
bulent  tfm^  of  Elizabeth^  and  we  iibould  have  been  asscUri^* 
upon  the  h'onodr  of  a  rebel  and  a  gentl^uan,  that  all  oAer* 
times  resembled  them.    This  would  bate  made  a  producible 
case^  it  would  have  represented  Iidbnd  as  an  ejcainple'of 
perpetual  motion,  and  might  iodace  us  t6  put  a  iitop  to  the 
phenomenon.     But  Captain  JBtock  is  no  {>htloMplier :  ho  mis- 
takes an  epigram  for  an  i^rgument,  and  is*  witty  when  it 
behoved  him  to  be  wise*  By  remindiQg  us  of  the  total  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  withiii  the^eforty^ years, 
he  points    to  Ihe,  real  source  of  tki^,  pjreseot  disurbances; 
and    procures  an  acquittal  'for  the  Government  he    is  so 
anxious  to  condemn.     Tbe  trcHibles  which  have  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Lawli,  are  attributable  to  the  persons' 
by  whom  those  laws  were  enacted.  Circumstances  have  con:*^ 
tribirted  to  keep  up  the  eflervescence,  and  Dr.  Doyle  and' 
C^tdin  Rock  are  iendeavouring  to  prevent  its  termination; 
but  the  soldier  is  test  wary  than  hb  holy  allyi  and  he  fomishes* 
us  with  anvatitidotetohis  mischievous  lucubrations,' by  point- 
ing to  the  cause  of  the  misery  which  he  affects  to  deplore.* 
Ireland  is  MifiH^ring  under  tiie  effect,  not  the  remnant  of  Whig 
persectttion.     And  when  we  are  told  that  ministers  have' 
produced  her  misery,  or  that  Roman  Catiiblic  Emancipation 
ijl  indispensable  to  her  tranquillity,  we  may  reply  that  the 
well-inforo^ed  and  impartial  Captain  Rock  has  traced  her 
calamities  to  a  very  difiereat  source. 

Upon  the  famous  resolution  respecting  agistment  tithe,' 
the  Captain  makes  several  facetious  observations.  We  quote 
them  here  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers^  and  the  com- 
ment will  follow  in  due  time. 

*^  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  these  Reverend  gentlemen,  and  the. 
Rocks,  must,  from  the  first,  have  come  frequently  into  collision 
with  each  other;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Georee  II.,  the  Parliament 
interfered  between  them,  and,  with  the  usuu  object  of  such  inter-» 
poiBttions — to  plunder  both.  - 

''The.  Tithe  of  Agistment,  the  le^t  objectionable  of  any,  as 
felling  upon  that  class  of  occupiers  which  could  best  afford  to  pay^ 
it,  was,  nevertheless,  considered  by  these  Honourable  land  pro« 
prietors  (who  wereof'Fabtaff*s  opinion,  that  *  base  is  the  slave' that 
pays,')  a  burthen  not  fit  for  gentlemen  to  bear.  They  accordingly 
abolished  it* — at  the  same  time  assuring  the  Clergy,  whom  they. 

*'  *  For  a  full  account  of  the  procVedings  on  the  Agistment  Tithe  at  this  period,' 
5ee  Mr.  William  Monek  Mason's  laborious  and  valuable  •  History'  of  St.  ratrick^s' 
Cathedral.'      Mr.  Mason's  notices  of  ibe  Liic  and  Writings  ol   Switt  arc  lull  of 
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diot  AeapoAtApftbek  most  profitable  tiihe,  that  it  was  all  for  tbe 
*'Proteitaayt  Intertst'  Abr^d  so ;  and  bandiog  them  over  for  tiwir 
aappoft  to  the  *  laiwB  01  the  land,'  and  to  those  wretched  cottters««r 
t^  very  poorest  of  povert/s  dhildrea— upon  whom  the  burthen  of 
'Uio  iProtestant  establishment  has,  ever  smce,  principally  lain. 
.  **  The  consequences  of  this  Vote  to  me  and  my  mmuy,  and  the 
increased  q>here  of  activity  which  it  has  opened  to  us,  may  be 
jilted  from  the  events  of  the  last  sixty  years. 

**  Inde  (fide  ma|us)  gieim  o»pere  moveri : 
•    •    •    crescitque  teges  (H^oUl  virorum. 

^  .    Ovid. 

*'  Then  first  the  Men  of  Glebes  awak'd  to  strife, 

And  |Mke-arm'd  Cropt  sprung  every  where  to  life/'  P.  192. 

Captain  Rock  has  now  arrived  at  the  era  of  his  own 
l^irth,  but  delays  entering  upon  the  history  of  his  life  and 
adventures  until  he  has  made  some  passing  remarks  upon  the 
history  of  his  father ;  that  worthy  old  gentleman  made  hi« 
debut  in  insurrection  as  a  Livelier  of  the  fences  with  which 
Ijfindbrds  had  iniquitonsly  encumbered  the  commons  of  the 
Bmerald  Isle ;  and  he  subsequently  lent  his  powerful  aid  to 
the  Oak-^boyM  and  Hearts  of  Steel,  ''who  took  up  arms  on 
accoDnt  of  various  acts  of  oppression  on  the  estate  of  an 
absentee  nobleman,  like  those  by  which  the  agent  of  Lord 
Courtenay  lately  drove  the  county  of  Limerick  into  revolt.** 
We  notice  these  circumstances  for  reasons  which  will  appe^ 
in  the  sequel. 

.  The  second  chapter  of  the  Captain^s  personal  history  i^ 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  education  ;  and  after  a  gross  cari* 
cature  of  what  in  itself  is  sufficiently  bad,  viz.  the  state  of 
various  charity  schools  up  to  the  time  ef  the  Union,  and  apf 
assertion,  after  the  Captain's  peculiar  manner,  that  the  abuses 
continue  to  the  present  day',  we.  are  .tre,ated  with  the  following 
dharacteristiq  summary. 

<'  From  all  tiiis,  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  poor  of  Ireland  had 
only  the  Government  and  the  Clergy  to  trust  to  for  education,  their 
ignorance  would  have  been  as  complete  as  even  a  philosopher  like 
Mr.  Bankes  could  require — and  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  state- 
Bfirats  wiU,  I  have  no  doubt,  agree  with  me,  that  never  did  Chnreift 
and  State,  thdse  inseparable  companions  (so  aptly  compared  to  tliei 
twins  of  "HeraditUB,  that  wept  and  laughed,  waked  and  slept,  ao^ 
performed  all  the  functions  of  life  together),  exhibit  in  any  other 
instance  such  a  perfect  co«operation  and  sympathy,  as  in  thk  dae» 

new  and  iutofttfting  awtter,  aad  bM  enthusiasm  for  the  memorjr  of  that  great  tmtk 
(though  sumeiimes  carried  a  little  too  far)  is  highly  bonoorable  to  hk  feelings  aa 
an  Irishman.*' 
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umfomiy  and  consistent  task  of  strengthenmg  the  mtarcsts  of  tl^ 
Kock  £guiily  in  Ireland,  by  benigliting»  b«g|^urh^»  and  bru^Kriqg 
the  Irish  people^  under  eyery  t^p^  and  id  every  po8|ib)ewm 
that  their  joint  Excellencies^  Sererencesy  and  ijiaces  fudq 
dense/'    P.  176. 

Such  sweeping  condcaniialioti  FeKeres  ns  from  the  task 
of  examining  into  the  particnlars.  Every  body  knows  that 
such  charges,  tis  fa^  as  they  refer  to  the  present  times,  ar4 
folse.  The  Captain  may  qnote  and  praise  Mr.  O'DriscoU^ 
as  Mr.  O'DriscoH  had  previoasly  quoted  and  praised  Mr^ 
Moore.  He  may  chuckle  over  old  abases  in  the  Chartei^ 
Schools,  and  feel  extremely  shocked  at  the  embezzlement 
which  was  detected  in  1906.  Bat  here  he  ong^t  to  stop.  Ai% 
readers  cannot  swallow  the  nnconscionable  doses' of  Bhtmey^ 
which  are  administered  in  this  portion  of  the  MMioirs.  He 
takes  leave  of  the  subject  (p.  187)  by  deekuring  '^  that  the 
faculty  of  reading  and  writing  is  qoite  as  mech  diffbsed 
among  the  Irish  as  amang  the  English  peasantry.^  ' 

Chapter  IV.  professes  to  give  •*  The  Captain's  opinion  oir 
Tithe  quatters — ^Testimonies  in  favour  of  Tllhes  fromthe^OM 
Testament — From  the  Heathens — From  the  Gospel — ^Froi^ 
the  Fathers— Civil  Right  to  Tithes**  And  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Captain  is  inimieBl  to  EogMslr 
as  well  as  Irish  tithe.  The  farago  #f  foolery  in  which  thii^ 
hostility  is  displayed  must  be  attributed^  we  apprehend,  to  thef 
Editor.  The  scraps  of  classical  learning,  and  (lie  thread* 
bare  rags  of  church  history  and  Saxon  antiquiliea  smack  of  ai 
more  l^ned  hand  than  Uaptain  Rock's.  But  the  blnnderif 
are  so  gross,  and  the  ignorance  so  laoghable,  that  we  are  lo^ 
to  consider  the  chapter  as  a  contribution  .from  Ijie  Iriih^ 
Melodisti.    Take  the  following  precious  sample.  ' 

**  In  fact,  till  the  tune  of  Henry  VIU.  there  was  no  effective 
statute  law,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  Tithes  in  England.  Thf 
Church  had,  it  is  true,  for  centuries  before,,  brought  into  play  the 
whole  battery  of  decrees,  canons  and  curses,  for  the  purpose  e{ 
establishing  a  ri^t  to  these  dues ;  but  the  people  had  never,  either 
by  fhemseli^es  or  their  representatives,  consented  to  such  ai]i  eni 
croachment  oh  thiejr  propertyf .    The  exaction  of  Tithes,  therefore^ 
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**  "*  The  nttitary  and  hittoric  recoUectioits  eoanscted  wi|li  Blaniey  vvil 
doiibtkifl  oC  titffici«nt  io^^riance  to  give  au  uteiest  to  the  pla^c  t  ^Qt  to  ii  curiovf 
sapersti^n  it  is  perhaps  more  indebted  fer  celebrity.  A  stone  io  the  highet^ 
part  pf  the  castle  wall  is  pointed  out  to  Tisitors,  which  is  supposed  to  give  to  i»h<^ 
ever  kiseee  it  the  peculiar  privilege  of  deviatiag  from  veraeity  with  -unblasfaiiig 
foosiyeMce  whenciver  jt.  nay  he  coiiveaieat->be«ce  the  wett>-luiowik  phrsieer 

f  '<  See  '  Reply  to  Archdeaceo  Cose  on  the  subject  of  Tithe  Commutatieii  by 
John  Benett,  Esq.  M.  P.*— a  pamphlet,  which  shows  how  easily  an  iuUUigCAl 
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uade)c  ttte  authority  of  Papal  decrees,  was  in  no  respect  difFertfftt 
from  the  rest  of  those  pious  robberies,  which  his  Holiness,  the 
Pope,  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  on  all  the  high*wa3rs  of 
£ur6pe;  It  id  singular  enough,  too,  that  Reformed  England  should 
now  be  almost  the  only  country  in  the  world,*  where  this  trtiiy 
Papal  impoysf:  is.  stil)  retained,  *  Apud  Anglos  (says  Gesoer^  Kbdie 
disputatur  adhuc  an  Decimae  sint  res  juris  diyini.  Nostri  Prin- 
cipes  in  Giermanii  sunt  sapientiores ;  illi  abrogarunt^as.* 

"  To  the  .Acts,  therefore,  of  the  27th  and  32nd  years  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  clergy  can  alone  refer,  for  legal  right  to  Tithes — and  to 
all.  the  $acrednes8  which  the  Laws  of  Henry  VIII.  can  confer  on 
then*  claims,  they  are  fully  entitled.**    P.  206. 

This  is  admirable.  Our  biographer  quotes  Selden,  and 
Montague,,  and.  Milton;  discourses  faniiiiarjy  of.Offa  and 
Eihelwplf ;  appea|js  to  Canons^  Decrees,  and  Bulls;  scofifs 
at,''  vain  pretension  to.learning,'\andye.t  has  never h^.ard. of 
the  common  law.;of  England,  but  supposes  .that  every  legtsd 
right  must  rest  upon  f^u. Act  of  Parliament  for  it^  support!! 
]^f  John  Beuett,  Esq.,  M.F.  hais  had.  the  courage  to  pqt  nis 
name  to  such  nonsense,  as  this,  he  ought  to^  be  appointed 
Attorney  General  to. Captain  Rock. 

The  political  state  of  Ireland  during  the  early  part  of  the 
la^t  reign  is  e;Eplain9d  at^eat  length,  and  in  a  style  some- 
what Hyppr^qrean^  a$  thewitty.author  himself  terms  it.  The 
sketph  Jails  infinitely  short  of  Air.  Croker's  pamphlet  on.the 
?  Fast  an4, Prej^ent  State :of  Ireland;"  and  those  whp  have 
perused  thie  /squibs  of  the  ageof  Grattan  ^od'Elood  will  laiiiont 
oy^r  the  degeneracy  of  modern  times.:  A^  the  author  in  this 
portion  of  his  volume  ceases  to  be  entertaining,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he. would  turn  instructive.  And  so  jn  truth  he 
does.  His  tirade  against  the  malradministration.of  his  cpuo- 
try  during  the  thirty  y^ars  which  preceded  the  Union, 
teaches  us  the  necessity  of  that  measure,  a  measure  which 
Captain  Rock  may  be  allowed  to  denounce,  for  it  will 
ultimately  be  the  death  of  him  and  his. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  the  author  returns  to  his  wit,  and  em- 
ploys it  most  manfully  in  abusing  the  Church.  But  the  argu- 
ment, as.  heretofore,  lags  lazily  behind.  The  burden  of  the 
song  is  the  rapid  decrease  of  Protestants  in  Ireland ;  so  rapid 
that  the  inquirer  after  them  may  receive  nearly  the  same 
reply  as  the  inspeoting  officer,  who,  on  asking,  "Where  is 
the  Donegal  light  troop?"  was  answered  by  a  solitary  voice, 
'MIere.I  am,  your  honour."  This  is  very  alarming,  but  is  it 
true,  is  it  proved?'    We  have  the  evidence  of  the  veracious 

country.geniteman  may  foil  evffii  ai|  Archdeacon  at  his  own  weapons,  and  assert 
tbf  H*i|irfinacy  of  goodsenfc  prpr  the  vain  pretensions  ot -lenriiing.'* 
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Captain  Rock  in  support  of  his  own  affirmatiob,  and  what 
more  can  incredulity  itself  require  ?  For  pur  own  psbrts,  we 
should  have  felt  bound  to  adniit  a  fact  so  respectably  esfab-' 
Hshed,  had  not  the  Captain  hiinsetf  convinced  us  th'dt  the 
point  was  at  least  uncertain.  He  furnishes  us  in  a  note  (p. 
264),  with  the  statement  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop^  from 
which  it  appears  that  nothing  can  be  positively  ascertained 
on  the  subject,  because  government  mil  not  permit  the  nsce'9* 
sairy  population  returns  to  he  made  out.  Thus,  for  about'the 
twentieth  time,  eagerness  to  fitiish  a  new  web,  causes  hini  to' 
brush  down  the  last  he  had  spun,  and,  if  we  fitod  him  d|^n 
*<at  his  dirty  work,"  we  may  be  certain,  that  in  an  hoiftt  or 
two  he  will  destroy  it  for  us  himself. 

The  chapter  on  the  corruption  which  prevailed  in.frel^d 
before  the  Union,  'is  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  ^tt^lity 
of  the  volume.  It  points  out  a  real  grievance  tiader  Which 
that  country  had  long;  laboured,  and  admits,  with  Captain 
Rock's  usual  felicity,  that  the  government  which  he 'writes 
to  vilify,  is  actively  employed  in  suppressing  ih    '  ' 

^'  Those  were  the  glorious  days  of  Protestant  jd&bing«--for,  let 
it  not  be  forgot  that  to  this  privileged  class  aloii6,  the  robbery  of 
the  public  has  been  always  specially  intrusted-— then  was,  indeed^ 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  Ascendancy,  when  jobs  and  abuses  flou^ 
rished  in  uncli^cked  luxuriance;  when  salary  disowned  all  connec- 
tion with  duty,  and  when  Boards  of  Custom,  Boards  of  Excise,  &c. 
were  merely  foundations  for  the  support' of  a  certain  number  of 
loyal  and  Protestant  gedtlemen,  who  would  have  considered  it  a 
case  of  ^calling  out,'  to  be  asked  what  services  they  performed 
for  their  payi     Ovid  has  described  such  an  age  of  gold  exactly. 

^  Poena  metusque  aberant :  nee  verba  minacia  fixo 

^re  legebantur :  nee  supplex  turba  timebat 

Judicis  ora  sui ;  sed  erant  »ne  vindice  tuti.  - 

<^  Or  thus,  in  English,  for  such  of  my  family  as  Latin  m^  not 
suit.  , 

'How  tranquil  then  the  loyal  Placeman's  breast, 

Ere  rude  /n^t^ir^  broke  his  ffolden  rest, 

Or  cold  Commissioners  consigned  to  fatne,  . 

In  rude  Reports,  the  much-wrong*d  Jobber's  name — 

Ere  Orange  Squires  were  seen,  with  rueful  faces. 

Round  Frankland  Lewis,  crying,  Spare  our  places;    : 

And  Loyalty  might  yet  her  votaries  solace 

With  funds,  unchecked  by  honesty  or  Wallace!'  "P.  29a 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  half  the  inconsistences  of  this 
strange  jumble.  In  an  early  portion  of  it  (p.  27,)  the  writer 
declares,  '*  That  the  spirit  of  the  penal  code  did  not  wait  to 
be  evoked  by  religious  rancoiir,  but  was  as  active  and  viru- 
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lent  wbeii  both  parties  were  Papists,  as  it  \^  he^h  since/* 
iU|c(,  by  way  of  ^ommeDtaiy  open  ttiip  declaration,  we  are 
mmWt  through  three  hondred  pages,  that  it  is  tbeestablisli* 
ment  of  the  Protestant  retigion  which  constitntes  the  gr^t 
earse  of  Irdand*  At  page  4,  w^  fire  told,  that  .the  {Nresitel 
Chief  Justice  of  Irelaad  administers  the  laws  upon  all  occa- 
aions  with  perfect  impartiality ;  and  afterwards  it  appearsi 
that  there  is  90  such  thing  as  justice  in  that  ill-used  land^ 
The  Clergy  are  sererely  censared  for  neglecting  the  charity 
schools^  though^  according  to  the  author's  principles,  their 
interference  could  only  do  harm*.  The  tithe  courts  are  det 
atructive,  and  the  non«agistment  resolution  infamous ;  yet  is 
the  commutation  bill  condemned,  because  it  upsets  that  reso4 
lation ;  and  the  relief  afforded  by  a  corn-rent  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning  I  In  the  same  spirit  of  uniform  consistency,  thd 
rise  of  the  disturbances  is  attributed,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,  to  the  landlords.;  and  yet  it  is  to  the  clergy  that  Cap« 
tain  Rook  is  indebted  for  his  consequence.  Wearied  with 
reposing  these  nauseous  absurdities,  we  hasten  to, bid  the 
Captain  farewell,  even  at  the  risk  of  leaving  our  task  ux)fi« 
liishedi.  But  the  following  specimen  will  suffice  to  shew  4^^ 
nature  of  what  remains  behind*  It  is  asserted,  (p.  319,)  thai 
Mr.  Ooulbnm  has  fixed  as  a  standard  for  the  composition  of 
tithe  ^'  the  average  of  the  mo^t  high-priced  years^  and  that 
lie  has  *'  virtually  restored  the  agistment  tithe  te  the  clergy/- 
T^e  authors  who  have  ventured  upon  such  truisms  as  thenar 
may  be  respectable  men  out  of  print;  but  supposing  them  tn 
establish  a  daim  to  one  of  these  assertions  apiece,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  doubt  that  tlwy  have  both  kissed  the  stone  at 
Bikrney. 

We  trust,  for  the  credit  of  the  lyre»  that  Mr.  Moore  is 
not  the  writer  qf  the  work  before  us.  He  can  gain  ne  credit 
by  the  performance.  Its  wi^  is  not  so  good  as  he  has  |^o- 
duced  before,  and  its  Spirit  is  infinitely  worse  than  tbajt  pC 
his  most  offensive  libels.  He  is  a  very  good  hand  at  a  song, 
but  in  politics  and  its  kindred  sciences  he  prcfachea  without 
having  received  a  call.  Skirmishing  among  the  light  troopa 
is  his  appropriate  place.  Seriousness  makes  him  stupid,  and 
he  argues  only  to  blunder  and  contradict  himself.  If  be  must 
take  a  part  in  inflaming  the  wounds  of  his  country,  let  him 
do  it,  not  by  a  stab,  but  by  a  scratch.  While  Hume  is  the 
solemn  counsellor  of  a  crusade  against  the  Church,  Brougham 
the  infuriated  tribune  who  stirs  the  people  to  the  attem)>t^ 
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*  Mr.  O^rifcoU  caadidiy  avows  this  opinion  in  his  '<  miximaof  sound  seasiia 
fieh  fmney,  philotophle  views,  poetic  feeling/'  and  sundry  other  in^rtdieots 
ivbieh  OipUm  Rock  hwr  not  time  to  particuUrist^. 
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'and  Nagent  and  Witson  "the  great  gods  of  war," '  Mr. 
Moore,  if  Le  has  any  regard  to  his  reputation,  should  coji)- 
tent  himself  with  writing  their  melodies.     Let  him  give  us 
additional  stanzas  to  **  Croppies  lie  dbton^*'  or  a  parody  on 
'Lillihullero,     A  sorig  against  tithes,  to  the  tune  of  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  would  redound  to  his  lasting  fame ;  but  Catullu^ 
cannot  play  Catiline,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Moore  has  been 
more  honourably  employed  thari  in  endeavouring  to  perpe^ 
tuate  the  miseries  of  his  country ;  shewing  cause  why  the  ani- 
mosities of  Irishmen  should   not  cease ;    raking  up  every 
story,  true  or  false,  by  which  Ireland  can  be  alienated  ffoni 
Great  Britain,  and  goading  her  into  madness  and  crime. 
Captain  Rock  and  his  Memoirs  have  no  other  object. 
'    It  is  high  thne  that  we  should  notice  the  other  works  under 
review.     The  firstj  Mr.  Croftdn  Croker's  '*  Researches  iijt 
the  South  of  Ireland,'' Is  a  performance  of  considerable  merijt 
an4  interest;  and  while  we  are  fresh  from  the  malevolence 
and  fury  of  Captain  Rock,  its  hiodei'ation  is  conspicuous  and  ^. 
pleasing:  the  only  fault*  is  in  the  plan.     A  tour  sprinkted 
over  with  antiquarian  researches,  is  the  worst  possible  vehiclfe 
for  travelling  through  a  country,   It  jolts  us  more  than  the  cat 
in  which  Mr.  Croker  suffered  such  unutterable  things.    And 
when  we  arrive  at  our  journey's  end,  a  confused  recollection 

'  of  round  toM^rd,  O'Moores,  pretty  landscapes,  aiid  sieges', 
is  all  that  we  have' earned  by  the  day's  journey. 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker  appears  to  be  possessed  of  ample 
materials  for  a  work  which  is  much  wanted — an  account  o^ 

.the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  peaisantry.  He  declines 
meddling  with  politicfs,  and  this  is  no  slight  qualificatioo  for 
the  task.  He  is  fond  of  the  people  whom  he  describes^  and 
knows  them  intimately  ;  and  those  parts  of  his  work  which 
are  deyoi^d  to  this  subject,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  es<> 
tablishits  value.  Take,  for*  instance,  his- general  remarks 
lipaa  the  character  of  his  countrymen^  and  bis  description  of 
a  coojatry  schoolmaster. 

**  The  present  Irish  character  is  a  compound  of  strange  and  ap- 
parent inconsistencies,  where  vices  and  virtues,  are  so  unhappily 
blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  or.  s^arate  them. .  Hasty, 
in  forming  opinions  and  projects,  tardy  in. carrying  them  in^o  efiect^^^ 
they  are  often  relinquished  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturitj^t 
•and  are  abandoned  for  others  as  vague  and  indefinite.  An  Irishmaa 
is  the  sport  of  his  feelings ;  with  passions  the  most  violent  and  sen- 
sitive^  he  is  alternately  the  child  of  despondency  or  of  levity ;  his 
joy^  or  his  gtief  has  no  medium ;  he  loves  or  he  hates,  and  hurried 
away  by  the  ardent  stream  of  a  heated  fancy,  naturally  enthusiai- 
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iic»  he  fs  guilty  of  a  ibousand  absurdities*  Ttiese  ^xtremet  iif 
tcmi^erofinent  Ginddus  Cacsbrensis  has  oorrectljr  de|MCted  whcaii  te 
sayt,  *  Viken  they  (the  Irish) be  bad,  you  shaJl  no  where  meat  with 
«'orse ;  if  they  be  i^ood,  you  can  barcHy  find  better/  With  a  niia4 
iaexhaiistible  in  expedient  to  defeat  difficultiea,  and  act  as  a  silbsti- 
rt^lc  for  the  conyeniencies  of  life  wluch  poverty  denies,  the  peasant 
is  lively  in  inteHect,  ardent  in  disposition,  and  robust  in  frame ;  nof 
does  he  readily  despond  under  disaster,  or  yield  to  obstruction; 
but  moves  fof  warxl  in  his  rugged  coorse  with  elevated  crest  and  9 
warm  heart;  with  a  love  of  combat  and  of  inebriation,  he  is  fond 
of  excitement  and  amusement  of  any  nature. 

**  The  virtues  of  patience,  of  prudence,  and  industry,  seldom  are 
included  in  the  composition  of  an  Irishman:  he  projects  gigmttfC 
JBcliemes,  but  wants  perseverance  to  realise  any  work  of  magnitude: 
Ins  conceptions  are  grand  and  vivid,  but  his  execution  is  feeble  ami 
Inddeiit:  he  is  witty  and  imprudent,  and  will  dissipate  the  h8r4 
<ieamings  of  to-day,  regardless  of  to-morrow ;  an  appeal  made  to  bis 
fieort  is  seldom  unsuccessful,  and  he  is  generous  with  an  uninqotr* 
ing  and  profuse  liberality."     P.  12. 

**  In  Munster,  the  village  schoolmaster  forms  a  pecaliar  charac* 
4er ;  andj  next  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  parsoii,  and  the  |>riest; 
he  is  the  most  initportant  personage  in  the  parish.  His  *  acaciemic 
grove'  is  a  long  tbatclied  house,  generally  the  largest  in  the  place; 
aurrenderedi  when  necessary,  for  the  waking  of  a  dead  body«  or 
the  celebration  of  mass  whilst  the  chapel  is  undergoing  repairs ;  and 
on  Sundays,  when  not  otlierwise  engaged,  it  is  used  as  a  jig' or 
dancing-house.^     P.  S26. 

^*  in  an  evening  assembly  of  village  statesmen  he  holds  the  most 
distinguished  place,  from  his  historical  information,  pompous  elo- 
quence, and  classical  erudition.  His  principles  verge  very  closelyia* 
deed  on  tlie  broadest  republicanism  ;  he  delivers  warm  descriptions 
oftbeCrrecian  and  Roman  commonwealths;  the  ardent  spirit  affoa^ 
iom  and  general  equality  of  rights  in  former  days ;  and  then  conaei 
•down  to  hb  OH^n  country^  which  is  always  the  ultimate  politiq^l 
subject  of  discussion.  He  praises  tiie  Milesians,  curses  '  the  be* 
iray^er  Dermod,*  abuses  *  the  Saxon  strangers,'  lauds  Brien  U«nt ; 
utters  one  sweeping  invective  against  the  Danes^  HeniyYUlM 
Elizabeth,  Cromwell  *  the  Bloody,'  William  •'  of  the  Boyne,'  and 
Anne ;  he  dentes  tlia  legality  of  the  criminal  code ;  deprecatea'a^i 
disclaims  the  tJnion;  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  the  memories  af 
Curran,  Gnittan,  *I^ord  Edward,'  and  youug  Em»et;  inaislt^tt 
«CadK>lic  enrancipation ;  attacks  the  Peelers ,  horse  and  bai;  nrn^ 
^lests  against  tithes,  and  ihraaf  ens  a  separation  of  the  United  Kiag^ 
^oms !  These  are  his  principlas,  which  be  pronoimces  with  a  fipsii^* 
doai  fnropertioned  to  the  ^trtotijc  feelings  of  his  auditory ;  be&scr 
congenial  spirits  be  talks  downright  treason ;  in  the  ppeaaac^  of  • 
-yftoiitanrysergeftnt,  an  excise  offioer,  or^rspn's  cleric,  be  reas^ 
4^ legitimate  liberty  ;  lia  is  an  enemy  to  royalty  and  E«^i$|i'dpmi* 
nation.  Nor  doth^  political  sentiments  confine  themsebres  to  the 
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Timiii  of  frfcte  eleclamati()n :  lie  is  frequently  -the  promoter 'offnsur- 
rectional  tukmilts;  he  planb  the  nocttitnal  operations  of  the  disafv 
fected;  writes  Iheir  threateniog  proclamationSy  studiously  1x119- 
spelled  and  pompously  signed,  Captain 'Moonlight,  Lieutenant  Fire- 
brand, Major  Hasher;  Colonel  Dreadnought,  and  General  Hock» 
night  Errant  and  Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Shamrock 
ElecUon.'»     P.  328» 

There  are  many  oth^r  pas^ag^s  which  we  should  extract 
with  pleasure^  if  onr  limits  did  not  interpose.  The  Journdl 
of  a  Lady  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  during  the  Rebellion  tk 
1798,  abounds  with  thrilling  incidents,  and  exhibits  at  onc^ 
the  vices,  and  the  virtues,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  p^asamtry* 

We  have  no  desire  to  continue  or  revive  the  feelings  whic& 
the  recollection  of  that  rebellion  must  excite.  But  as  th^ 
Captain,  who  may  be  presumed  to  ha.ve  figured  in  it,  describe 
the  rebels  as  objects  of  commiseration  only,  material  errdils 
may  be  avoided  by  perusing  the  narrative  pui^lished  by 
Mr.  Croker. 

It  is  time,  however^  to  proceed  to  (he  ren^aining  article 
upon  our  list^  and  We  do  so  with  additional  pleasure,  betBusp 
they  present  views  of  the  government,  and  prospects  c^ 
•Ireland  very  different  from  that  of  Captain  Rock.  We  havfe 
•made  our  readers  acquainted  with  this  value  of  the  Captain^s 
speculations,  by  some  remarks  upon  the  aothentitlity  of  his 
facts,  the  validity  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  general  con* 
sistency  of  his  narrative  and  opinions.  There  is  another  roa^ 
to  the  same  goal ;  and  we  shall  endeaVonr,  wit6  the  assistande 
of  the  pamphlets  before  us^  to  travel  afoiig  it  with  'sdl 
practicable  dispatch. 

Much  uncertainty  has  been  felt  for  several  years  re3pecting 
the  system  upon  which  ministers  designed  to  govern  Iretand* 
They  have  been  accused  of  having  a  system  yet  to  seek,  add 
they  have  not  condescended  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  fact 
seems  to  bei  that  they  would  have  defeated  their  own  p!to  by 
proclaiming  and  vindicating  it;  and  that  they  have  consent^ 
to  sit  down  under  a  load  of  obloquy,  rather  than  de£e^nd  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  Ireland*  They  have  resolvecl, 
tinless  we  are  much  mistaken^  to  leave^the  eotistitntion  t>f 
Ireland  as  they  found  it.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  spirit  iti  which  that  constitntion'has  b'eeii 
Hdihkfistered,  and  they  are  busy  in  reforming  every  4>ran(ih  of 
the  government,  without  intending  to  overtntu  a  single  exiiA- 
ing  establishment.  By  refiecting  upon  such  parts  of  the  pfot 
'  as  begin  at  last  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  we  have  convincli^d 
ourselves  that  this  is  the  drift  of  ministerial  policy*  and  tbe 
conviction  has  been  prdductive  of  heart-felt  pieasuce*         ' 
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•  Wliatever  may  he  tirgei  to  the  contrary  by  Captain  Roci. 
«Dd  bis  banditti,   the  best  founded  complaint  of  Ireland  is 
that  ^be  bas  been  neglected^     We  are  not  speaking  of  Henry 
'TI.  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  King  William,  but  during  the  agacif 
'HTfngmen,  Government  bas  neglected  its  Irish  domtniotis. 
^here  has  been  a  little  meddling  and  dabbling  from  time  to 
tiipe,  but  ordinarily  the  Sister  Island  has  been  left  to  herself, 
.^*-the  Worst  person  in  the  world  under  whose  care,  sh^  can 
1>e  placed.     When   things  went  very   wrong,   England  ia« 
terfered.     But  as  soon  as  the  vessel  righted  and  got  into  deep 
-water,  the  pilot  came  off,  and  she  was  left  to  her  own  crew. 
.The  Union  wi^s  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  ;  hot 
its  effects  were  retarded  by  a  war  which  strained  every  sinew* 
rand :  engrossed  every  thought.    The  King*s  visit  derived  its 
/greatest  importance  from  being  a  pledge  that  this  neglect 
;should  cease.     It  was  a  virtual  promise  to  do  justice  to  all 
Il'isbmen-^to  treat  them  all  kindly — to  preserve  to  each  his 
icights,  and  jprevent  each  from  supposing  that  there  were  no 
.rights  but  his  own.     Our  approbation  of  tlie  system  now  par- 
sued  towards  Ireland  arises  from  a  conviction  that  this  plan 
is  still  pursued.     Mr.  Grant  was  simple,  enough  to  suppose 
«that  he  could  tranquillize,  and  perhaps  methodize  Ireland, 
.merely  by  patronising    Roman  Catholics   and   Dissenters, 
affronting  bishops,  looking  cold  upon  clergymen,  assuring 
.the  Cabinet  that  every  thing  was  quiet,  and  going  quietly  to 
sleep,  as  a  proof  of  it.  J^rd  Wellesley  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
'  ministration  became  unpopular  among  the  Orangemen  witb- 
;out  deserving  it^  and  aflbrded  them  an  ex  post  facto  excn^e 
for  their  violence,  by  magnifying  a  play-house  riot  into  a  plojt, 
'  and  imagining  that  it  was  high  treas6n  to  pelt  his  Excellency 
with  oranges.     But  with  these  trifling  exceptions,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  has  been  counteracted  by  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Senate,  there  are  now  more  symptoms  of  improvement  in  tbe 
government  of  Ireland  than  could  have  been  discovered  at  any 
preceding  period. 

The  system  of  Confiscation  and  Forfeiture  established  by 

the  Penal  Laws,  was  calculated  to  render  Roman  Catholics  of 

'  property  discontented.     The  effect  which  might  have  been 

expected  in  theory,  actually  occurred  in  fact.  Down  to  the  re* 

pealof  those  iniquitous  statutes,  and  for  a  few  years  sabse- 

'  quent  to  it,  rebellion  was  fomented  and  headed  by  men  of 

.  education,  birtbi  and  fortt^ne.     Since  tbe  Union  tbe  gentry, 

with  th€>  exception  of  an  unfortunate  friend  of  Mr.  Moor0*8, 

'  whose  ^^  memory  is  green  in  the  souLs"  of  the  readers  of  bis 

^  Bl^odiesa  have  in  no  instance.been  accused  of  tlisloyalty'r-* 

but  tiie^peasantry  who  had  followed  theqd  into  the  path  of  se« 
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4litiaD»  have  not  hitherto  followed  them  out  of  it.   .  Is  this  a 
mi^tter  of  wonder?     Is  it  surprising  that  the  commonaltir 
should  requirq  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  recover  from  the  ei- 
fects  of  a  stimulus  to  which  they^d  beqn  exposed  for  two  or 
three  centuries.     At  present  nobody  stimulates  them  to  rob|» 
burn,  kill^  rebeU  and  get  banged,  except  the  bigoted  papist 
and  radical— the  disciples  of  Doctor  Do^le  and  Captain  Rock^ 
Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  remove  their  grievances ; 
and  as  the  Popish  gentry  have  become  loyal,  since  the  repeaf 
.of  the  Penal  Laws^  we  trust  that  the  Popish  peasantry  will 
imitate  their  example^  as  soon  as  the  law  is  impartially  and 
vigorously  executed,  rents  reduced  t^  what  the  tenantry  can 
.pay  without  ruin,   tithes  levied  upon  the  landholder  ratbe|r 
than  the  cottager  and  the  beggar  ;  the  magistracy ^  the  excis^ 
and  the  police,  all  placed  upon  a  better  footing;  and  employ- 
mfut  provided  for  an  ovei flowing  population.     This  is  the 
system  pointed  out  by  nature  and  circumstances  ;  and  althouga 
it  may  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Whiteboy  or.  the  Jesuist,  thiji 
is  the  system  upon  which  Lord  Wellesley  appears  to  ^ct.     It 
is  very  easy  to  say,   "emancipate  the  Papists/'  *' ennoblp 
.the  degraded,"  **  enfranchise  the  enslaved,*'  &c.  S^q.     But 
nations  are  not  such  n^ere  machines  as  radicals  and  deimacrati 
imagine.  The  people  can  pnly  be  improved  by  degrees.  And. 
if  the  Roman  Catholicjs  at  this  n^oment  possess  by  law,  prir 
vileges  of  which  they  are  deprived  in  practice^  it  will  not  be 
a  necessary  consequence  of  increased  legal  concessions,  thtj^ 
they  should  enjoy  increased  actual  comfort.     What  was  given 
them  in  the  last  reign,  was  given  in  a  hurrv,  without  much 
generosity  pn  the  part  of  the  donors,  and  with  no  exuberant 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receivers.    The  aim  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  is  to  remedy  both  defects.     Until  that  rQ« 
medy  hs^  been  provided,  it  would  be  folly  and  madness  tp 
repeat  the  expeiiqient  of  concession.  As  soon  as  thatreoiedy 
0{yerates,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  no  farther  concession  is 
required. 

; ;    For  our  own  parts  we  can  easily  reconcile,  because  we 
,^^^tually  feel  a  determination  to  grant  the  Roman  Catholic  no 
•  n|ore,  and  with  ^n  anxious  desire  that  he  inay  ei^j^y  what  he 
.already  possesiies.  .  And  the  great  fallacy  by  which  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  have  been  rendered  formidable  in  Parliament, 
[is  by  confpundiiig  the  laws  with  the  administration  of  them ; 
l^nd  describing  every  one  who  supports  the  former,  as  an 
.enemy  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter.     Orangemen  m^j 
either  be  intent  on  resisting  the  fpu*ther  prop:<^  of  Pop4?iry, 
in  which  case  they  are  entitled  to  support  aad[,praise,  oir  they 
may  conspire  to.  niQQopoiize  prp^t  $iAd  honour,  oppress.  at|d 
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iraodple  upon  the  poor,  pack  jajries,  bribe  shenffi,  and  throw 
glass  bottles  at  Lord  Lieutenants ;  in  which  cbse  nobody  on  ^ss  ' 
.  dide  pf  the  water  will  jastify  their  cotidact.     Captain  Ro^, 
^  diid  his  biographer,  overlook  these  distinctions ;  but  happily 
'  it  is  nnderstopd  by  his  Majesty^s  Ministers,  and  on  t)ie  stea* 
diiiess  with  which  it  is  kept  in  sight,  the  success  of  their  Irish' 
administration  will  depend.    A  Cabinet  which  contains  som^ 
jealous  supporters  of  the  Catholic  claims,  is  probably  better 
jDaipiilated  for  the  difficult  task  of  impartiality,  than  if  it  felt 
too  fear  except  for  the  Protestant  Church.  A  Cabinet,  whose 
Attachment  to  the  Protestant  Church  is  unquestionable,  may 
(ticceed  in  softening,  and  ultimately  removing  those  pr^d? 
dices  which  the  Orangemen  pf  Ireland  woPld  never  sdrren* 
der  upon  compulsion.    The  reform  recommended  by  Dt^ 
poyle,  and  his  panegyrist  Captain  Rock,  would  either  caose 
*'|the  rich  and  poor  to  change  places,  and  Protestant  laildlordft 
and  clergymen  make  way  for  Roman  Catholic  successors,^  or 
It  would  lead  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  England  would  be  com'* 
pejled  to  throw  herself  into  the  lighter  scale.     The  reforoY, 
which  has  not  been  announced  or  recommcndied,  but  is  si- 
lently carrying  into  practice  by  Government,  will  convince 
.ihe  Irish  that  there  are  purer  pleasures  than  tyrannising  oveir 
^peasant,  or  cutting  a  landlord's  throat;  will  convince  the 
Advocate  of  Catholic  claims  that  he  may  $hower  down  bless^ 
ings  into  the  lap  of  Papists,  wlthput  irritating,  endangering, 
pr  alienating  the  Protestants ;  will  convince  the  stadbchest 
fnends  to  the  Cl^urch  of  ^^Ingland  and  Ireland,  that  to  ren^pte 
real  grievances  is  the  shortest  method  of  preventing  clainoar 
respecting  those  that  are  iniaginary,  and  that  to  grant  a  full 
^joyment  of  privileges  already  conceded,  is  the  only  effectual 
'method  of  resisting  farther  poncession.    What  is  ter^ned  a 
'divided  Cabinet,  is  adapted  to  sdch  purpose^  as  these.    And 
in  the  confident  hope  that  such  purposes  may  be  efiected, 
"We  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  government  it| 
Ireland. 

'*  The  Reflections  on  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley"  do  not  precisely  avow  the  sentiments  whic$  Wta 
^ave  expressed,  but  they  lead  to  isomethidg  very  like  t\i6lli. 

**  I  admit  that  mighty  promises  accompanied  the  arrival  of  Lor^ 

l^ellesley.     What  might  npt  be  expected?    What  was  hp  not  tp 

'dp  i     Thejbrtunam  P/iami  cantaboyras  but  tame,  compared  to  the 

exordiUpn  of  his  scarce  yet  Excellency's  administration.   The  swof^ 

wliich  pur  SPvefeigti  had  cpmmitted  to  hia  hand  seemed  to  be  mi|- 

tak&n,  by  many,  for  harlequiA's  Aiagic  blade ;  whieh,  in  the  twin(t. 

*.ilhg  of  an  eye,  was  to  change  the  entire  Pf  the  Irish  stetiP.  I  heiaik] 

'i^  t)n^,  apd  thought  it  expeeduigly  absurd.  -  Bntf^efjlAps  H  w^ 
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less  unmeaning,  tlian  in«idibuiu  Tbose  wba'  fearod  thai  m  bemgii 
spirit  of  iiii|;>artiality  and  conciliation,  a  steady  courao  pf  tenipavatf^ 
mipraciicMltQformf  might  mar  the  schemea^  and  even  detaelt  the 
partisans  of  revoltttion,  were  averse  from  the  establishment  of  a 
government  of  this  description.  Nor  were  those  less  inimical,  oH 
the  other  hand,  who  desired  that  factioo  should  continue  to  domi^ 
neer;  and  that,  standing  on  long  prescription,  inveterate  abm^ 
ehonld  keep  its  grdund',  and  sturdily  resist  the  first  approaches  of 
/correction.  Of  the  one,  and  of  the  other  of  these  parties,  it  waa 
the  ganie,  to  circulate  expectations  which  could  never  be  realised; 
in  order  to  stigmatize  as  failure  what  must  speedily  ensue,  and  bring 
discredit  on  that  system^  of  gradual  impr€|vement|  which  waa  equally 
unpropitious  to  the  views  of  both. 

**  Accoirdingly,  by  one  author,  we  were  reminded,  about  twelve 
months  ago,  that  '  Lord  Wcllesley's  appoinlnient  was  haileck  by 
the  general  applause  of  the  Empire.'f—What  was  this  slatemswjt' 
intended  to  accomplish  ?    By  translating  it  into  Latin,  we  OKiy  per* 
haps  detect  its  meaning. 

Quid  dignum  tankfferet  hh  promissor  kiatuf 

It  was  meant  to  sow,  in  extravagant  hope,  the  seed  of  silly  disap- 
pointment.   Reflections f  p,  1 . 

Tbere  is  ranch  more  to  the  aanre  purpose,  aD<}  if  Har^. 
.0!Brien,3ii  this  writer  stiles  himself,^ inclines  too  much  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  he  supports  it  upon  all  occasions  with  talent 
and  temper.  The  Tithe- bill,  the  Constables  bill,  and  the 
other  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  are  de- 
fended with  great  spiritj,  and  their  immediate  results  are 
.thus  stated. 

*\  I  believe  the  situation  of  the  country,  at  the  period  of  Lord 
'Weilesley's  arrival^  to  have  been  frightful ;  and  that  the  mere  the 
-matter  is  investigated,  the  mOe  fully  will  those  who  search  it  cot>- 
<ur  in  this  opinion.  His  efforts  I  take  to  have  been  prompt,  judi- 
'  cious,  laborious,  unremitted.  I  believe  be  has  obtained,  ia  ibeir 
success,  the  just  reward  of  his  exertions ;  and  that  this  success  ban 
at  the  least  been  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  case  warranted 
any  reasonable  man  in  expecXing.  Without  being^  toe^  sanguine,  I 
believe  we  might  indulge  a  hope  (I  apprehend  that  persons. CQinpt- 
teut  to  form  a  judgment  have  indulged  it)  that  tranquillity  wiU»  at 
'no  distant  period,  be  restored. 

**  Within  the  last  eight  months,  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Clare,  I  believe  there  have  not  been  more  than  about  seventy  eon- 
victions ;  and  that  above  twenty  of  the  cases  were  held  eiHitled  10 
a  pardon.  Of  the  above  seventy,  nearly  half  the  number  was 
composi^  of  two  knots  of  culprits,  tried  for  but  two  o£fenc^  Thus 
the  number  of  convicts  would  be  but  a  faflaciouB  oriteriou  of  the 
extent  of  crime  >  and  we  may  view  the  case  as  one,  isi  wbioh  sub- 
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BtandaDy  there  were  about  forty  convictions,  and  ih  which  not  more 
tkan  aboHt  twenty  were  held  fit  objects  for  transportation. 
,.7  '*  Again,  the  transgressiont  of  which  these  two  small  bands 
(making  between  them  about  thirty  persons)  were  accused,  was  of 
V  H  nature  less  involving  criminality  on  their  part,  than  giving  0C7 
casion  for  asserting  a  salutary, principle;  and  establishing  a  prcven. 
tive  example, V«  ierrorem, 

"  Their  offence  was  assembling  at  the  wake  of  one  who  was  not  a 
relation  ;  and  it  was  felt  that  these  meetings  were  wkhin  the  spirit^ 
as  well  as  letter  of  the  statute ;  which  such  assemblies,  if  connived 
at,  might  at  once  violate  and  evade. 

".The  number  of  the  perjsons /n^c?  in  those  eight  months  was 
coiisiderable.     It  somewhat  exceeded  three  hundred.  i 

*         -  *  •        •  _ 

"  But  on  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  offence  is 
to  be  measured,  not  by  the  number  of  the  trial's,  but  by  that  of  the 
convictions ;  or  perhaps  of  the  still  smaller  class  of  cases,  in  which 
it  ha9  been  found  right  that  the  law  sho.uld  take  its  course. 

**  The  number  of  the  trials  demonstrates  something  widely  differ.- 
ent»  viz.  on  the  one  hand  the  laudable  vigilance  and  activity  of  the 
police ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  inadvertency,  ignorance,  or  want  qf 
caution,  under  which  innocent  persons  have  neglected  the  warning 
given  by  the  proclamation  ;  or  been  "betrayed  into  other  transgre^ 
l^ipns  of  a  novel  and  coercive  statute,  whidi  spbjects  to  the  risk  of 
'  punishment,  acts  which  are  not  mcda  in  se, 

*' It  8eem($  pertin^jnt  here  to  add,  that  some  of  (he  cases  trie^ 
w^re  of  an  amphibious  nature;  viz.  tumultuous  assemblages  bv 
day  *  transactions  bordering  upon  ordinary  riot ;  and' which  though 
very  wisely  and  justly  brouglrt,  under  their  circumstances,  within 
the  dct,  are  far'from  furnishing  the  same  evidence  of  insurrectionary 
spirit,  which  occurrences  of  a  more  unequivocal  character  would 
supply. 

**  Even  the  newspapers  are  authority,  on  which  we  may  pronounce 
ihat  disturbance  is  in  the  wane.  For  if  atrocities  were  still  perpetrat- 
ing, we,shouId  find  them  noticed  there;  and  as  to  the  quantity  ^in** 
Hependently  of  the  quality)  of  offence,  I  believe  a  comparison  of 
the  convictions,  within  correspondent  periods  of  1822  and  1823,  (\£ 
entered  on,  subject  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,)  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  disturbance  i^  decreasing."-— i^f^ec^/on^t 
P.  101. 

The  Observations  of  S.  N.  and  the  second  letter  of Declah 
are  in  soa>e  measurj^  to  be  considered  as  answers  to  Di*. 
Po}le,  and  as  a  general  vindication  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  the  former  capacity  they  most  cpmpletely  effect 
their  purpose,  and  having  placed  ti^e  ^^-i^/n^  contrbversialistt 
a&  Captain  Ruck  calls  hiu),  pfclty  much  hors  de  combat, 
they  proceed  to  consider  tl^e  objections  of  less  bigptjle^ 
fidiversaries^ .    .  ,     .......       j 

S,  N.  has   previously   sliewu'  that  Tithes    are    not  the 
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priBcipal  or  primary  caase  of  Irish  clislurbaQces*  He  no^ 
proves  that  those  who  exclaimed  against  them  most  lolid^jPf 
are  the  last  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisfops  of  th^ 
Composition  Bin. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Clergy  with  respect  to  the  two  bills  whidr 
have  successively  passed,  the  one  for  leasing  their  tithbs  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  other  for  compounding  for  them,  has  been  in  per- 
fect conformity  to  the  principles  here  laid  down.— Their  effort  to 
^ive  effect  to  the  first  was  general,  perhaps  I  might  say  universal| 
at  least  it  wa^  so  in  Munster.  It  has  not  even  been  pretended  that 
the  terms  upon  which  they  offered  Co  :agree  were  unreasonable,  nor 
will  any  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny  that  the  ill  success  of  that  bill  iato 
be  imputed  to  the  laity..  The  tithe  composition  bill  of  the  last 
j^ear.afibrded.to  the  Clergy  another  opportunity  of  showing  by  what 
spirit  tliey  were  actuated.  .As  soon. as  it  had  passed,  they  in  every 
(luarter  came  forward  to  offer  to  their  parisliioners  the  choice  of 
adopting  it,  though  its  provisions  were  suyh,  that  the}*  ran  the  rlski 
with  great  probability  against  them,  of  being  reduced  in  three  year^ 
to  two-thirds  of  the  income  which  in  the  preceding  seven  they  ha4 
received ;  for  such  was  the  proportion  which,  the  average  price  of 
corn  bore  in  the  tratumn  of  1823,  compared  with  the  rateat  whicH 
it  was  to  be  valued  against  them  by  the  commissioners  under  th^ 
bill. 

"  The  bill  had  originally  been  compulsory.  They  deemed  their 
property  and  that  of  the  Church  to  be  attacked,  and  they  reso- 
lutely united  in  opposition  to  it.  The  compulsory  clause  wai 
dropped,  and.  they  not  only,  relinquished  their  opposition/but  came 
fprward  promptly  to  give  effect  to  the  bill.  Nor  let.it.be  said  that 
in  doing  so,  they  were  influenced  by  interest.  If  the  tithe  owner's 
interest  was  promoted  by  the  composition,  how  has  it  happened 
that  so  few  of  the  lay  impropriators  have  taken  advantage  of  tef( 
provjlsionst  Has  a. reply ^  it  be  asked,  how  can  the  oppositio|i 
which  the  Clergy  have  oiet  with,  m  their  attempts  to  carry  th^ 
composition  into  effect,  be  accounted  ior^  except  by  supposing  it  to 
bear  hard  upon  their  parishioners  i  the  answer  is  not  difficult :  the 
'special  vestries  were  composed,  for  the  greater  ,part,  of  the  class  of 
men  whose  payment  for  tithes  would  be  augmented,  while  those 
who  would  have  been  rated  at  lower  sums  than  they  formerly  paid, 
were  excluded  from  them :  and  to  thi^  is  to  be  added  the  influehce 
of  a  report  which  was  industriously  circulated,  that  tithes  were  to 
be  entirely  abolished.'- — Miscellaneous  Observations,  Sfc.  p.  18, 

**  The  ipode  of  payment  is  next  brought  into  view,  and  it  is  ob«- 
served,  that  the  valuator  is  an  annoyance  perhaps  of  annual  recur- 
rence.     '  .  .  '       . 

'<  Certainly  the  making  (>aFgains  annually  is  an  annoyance,  but  i( 
•is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  tithe  system.  The  clergy, 
man  could  always  have  leased  his  tithes  during  incumbency,  and  it 
is  bis  interest  so  to  do,  if  sccurpd  iti  the  puynoent  9  fair  valuation. 
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wlneli  the  lamUordli  can  in  all  ca^es  easily  arrangiB*  The  heming 
BHI.eiaablea  the  clergyman  to  set  a  tweaty-ofie  years*  lease.  Why 
&ia  it  not  been  acted  upon  f  I  lived  in  Munster  when  that  act  was 
passed,  and  1  know  that  the  Clergy  proposed,  very  generally,  to 
^e  leases  under  it,  but  their  proposaU  were  not  accepted,  though 
tkey  wooM  have  been  content  with  very  moderate  terms  indeed. 
When  men  make  an  objection,  and  yet  refuse  to  co-operate  in  re. 
Oiowing  it,  Chey  show  tliat  it  had  only  been  a  pretence  tp  conceal  a 
ffoject  which  they  did  not  wish  to  avow*  The  general  faiiare  of 
(be  Tithe  Leasing  Bill— *the  v^ry  limited  success  of  the  ContRmta* 
liofi  Bin  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  clamour  agamst  tithes 
was  greatest,  must  prove  that  the  object  of  those  who  ^kdainied 
nKMH  v^ehenicntly  against  proctors  and  tkhe  vtewets^  and  the  op- 
wHmUm  ef  the  poor  by  tithes,  was,  in  reality,  to  wrest  from  the 
iJletgy  their  property,  not  to  change  the  mode  of  levying  k/*— 
ftmfUaneoAs  ObscrvatioHS^  8fc.    P.  24. 

'  yfe  are  ^orry  to  find  from  these  pamphlets  DiiX  Mr. 
Abererombie,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  principal  Ag^tit,  ia 
^ttspected  of  being  hostile  to  the  provisions  of  the  Com* 
.j[>osition  Bill.  His  Grace  advocated  the  general  with  aeal^ 
ifxA  4id  not  object  to  the  detaila  of  the  plan*  The  generality 
pf  Irish  landholders  resident  in  thia  country,  expreaa  tbeir 
(approbation  of  that  part  of  the  measure  which  charges  them 
mth  the  agistment  tithe;  We  hope  there  is  tio  irttentioiv  to 
IHmfine  their  approbation  to  this  side  of  the  channel,  and 
nUow  their  agents  to  counteract  a  scheme  which  they  assome 
fMi  triflitig  ci^it  for  supporting.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Hqhm 
moyb  for  a  return  of  Ine  number  of  lay-impropriators  Who 
^ve  compounded  tithes  under  the  Act  of  last  Session  ? 

DeclatC^s  Second  Letter  will  maintain  and  increase  the 
)iigh  ebaracter  which  he  obtained  by  hia  first.  The  Chnrch 
.'i^irelnnd  may  be  assaulted  on  every  side ;  bat  she  can  never 
1>e.destroyed  if  she  has  many  such  defenders  as  this:  and  we 
tielieve  t£at  the  number  of  them  has  increased,  and  is  inereas- 
.'|ng.  and  runs  no  immediate  risk  of  being  diminished.  There 
js  a  spirit  of  candour  and.  decent  boldness  in  the  opening 
passage  which  runs  through  the  whole  pamphlet. 

I  *  ft  When  it  was  declared  hyhoni  Liverpool,  that  the  affairs  of 
4he  Church  of  Ireland  were  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry,  the  declaration 
was  rejpeived  by  some  with  much  triumph,  by  others  with  mucft 
•danta.  I  never  could  discover  a  jqat  foundation  for  either.  Every 
^ng  in  Ireland  is  a  fit  subject  for  Inquiry.  After  having  lain  for 
agea,  formless  apd  void,  in  a  chaoa  of  civil  war — after  having  m* 
joucbed,  for  more  than  another  century,  in  the  darkneaa  and  draor- 
iOer  of  a  colonial  government— Ireland  haa  juat  emerged  into  the 
j^ght  of  the'  British  system.  Little  ia  yet  known  of  ita  pectrtiar 
<ircumsUncea ;  and,  of  that  little,  the  greater  part  ia  anoaiiirfaiua. 
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ft  were  prepo^erous  to  judge  of  a  e#iinti^,  ihui  titaatect  by  mjf 
feupposed  analogy  to  the  other  m^nbers  of  the  Uilioti^  The  iimf 
sure  mode  of  providiog  for  its  welfare  li  to  rejecif  at,  Oiiee^  all  tciH^ 
tative  and  u  priori  legialation — to  auume  nothkig-*— td  believe  no^ 
thing — but  to  auspicate  every  measure  by  full  and  impanial 
scrutiny. 

**  I  rejoice  therefor§,  when  ^  hear  of  new  boards  and  oommitteee 
for  the  examination  of  Irish  afl^irs.  Amidst  the  distractionsi  of 
war,  there  was  no  time  for  such  things  i  but  now^  a  wise  and  be* 
tievolent  Goremment  cannot  employ  more  profitably  the  goo4 
leisure  it  possesses.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  be^ 
bnce  obtained,  the  acts  of  our  local  adaunistratlon  will  settle  dowtt 
into  that  continuatite  good  order,^  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Dro«> 
pious  among  the  blessings  of  England.  Our  people  will  have  laeit 
hereditary  rights,  our  ministers  their  hereditary  ppHoy ;  and  eve^T 
new  measure  will  be  a  liberal  analogy  from  the  past,  ai^d  ft  Mill 
precedent  for  the  future*  Thus,  while  governors  changet  tb# 
rotfrsci  0^  government  will  remain  unaltered ;  and  the  system  once 
established,  will  secure  to  us  those  advantages^  of  which  we  uovlf 
hire  an  omen^  and  a  foretaste,  in  the  public  virtues  0^  Yoiif 

f*  There  is  no  fear  of  inquiry,  my  Lord,  on  tbe-part  of  the  Clergyi 
fllusy  have  never,  it  Is  true,  condescended  to  recrimination*  From 
the  first  aggression  of  the  Irish  Cotnmons  to  the  present  di^,  tbey 
have  never  given  excitement  or  direction  to  popular  clamor,  ana 
have  been  sparing  even  of  measures  of  dctence.  Their  adver- 
iaaries,  unacquainted  with  moderation  ip.themselves^  and  unprepared 
for  it  in  others,  have  wondered  at,  and  somet^tmes  misrepr^uted, 
their  forbearnoe;.vOt,  still  they  have  forboi^ne.  But  they  art 
ready «-they  are  desirous -^^to  meet  inve^tigatioti.  Confident  a| 
%key  are,  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  are  no  le^  assured  thai 
'^..  British  senate  is  above  the  teach  of  sinister  influences  *,  and  they 
aj^peal  cheGrf\illy  to  that  higli  tribunal,  which  can  hear  all  }mttie% 
and  decide  without  fearing  any.  Shoidd  they  be  proved  usnrpett 
or  extortioners,  they  wif}  submit  without  a  murmuf  to  the  jusi 
severity  of  their  judged :  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  Ihey  have  heetk 
suflferii^g  wrong  for  a  century,  they  ask  no  i^ress  for  past  grievaaw 
ces,  they  seek  only  to  be  prot^ted  for  the  future.^'  Cme],  qftl^ 
Church  qfJretand,  p.  !• 

t>r.  Doyle's  Argument  against  Tithes,  is  proyed  juat  all 

Applicable,  or  strictly  speaking,  mnph  more  applicable  to  the 

rents  of  absentee  proprietors;  aqd  the  great  puke  lately 

'.mentioned^  together  with  Lords  Lansdown,  Paroley,  &c, 

Ifotild  do  well  to  attend  to  D^&mV  timely  warning. 

**  But  h|id  it  been  the  pleasure'  of  J.K.L.  or  the  policy  of  hia 

party,  to  make  a  grievance  of  the  absentees,  wh^t  a  plausiblo 

.theme  he  might  have  had-  for  his  eloqaeoce.'     His  reasonings 

.Rigaipst  tl)c  ChHTpil*— wb^i^  he  4u98  Toafiit^^riD  almost  eyery  Um» 
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9\igg^t  (be  nbfteiitees;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed^  is  iliis  the  case^ 
that  they  n)igl)t  seem  to  have  taken  their  present  direction  (roio 
aonie  typographical  mistake.  The  following  passage. is»  {^erhiapa, 
the  best  in  his  argument—I  have,  made  no  diange  in  it,  except i>j{ 
the  subsMtntipn  of  the  words  ^Jandlord*  and  *  absentee',  for  the 
words  '  pastor/  and  *  Protestant  Clergy.'  *  It'  is  in  vain  to  tell  us» 
my  Lord,  that  they  are  our  Landlords,  such  assertions  may 
dupe  the  English;  and  a  pamphlet  which  speaks  of  the  intercourse 
between  tlie  landlord  and  bis  people  may  appear  plau&ible  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  may  also  attain 
the  object  for  which  it  has  been  said  or  written  ;  but  we  know  there 
is  no  such  interjcourse  existing.  '1  he  laws  which  suppose  it — th^ 
laws  which  designate  and  contemplate  the  absentees  as  the  land- 
lords of  the  Irish  people,  are  all,  my  Lord,  founded  in  fiction,  and 
0ach  Uws  can  never  tend  to  the  public  good.  No;  laws  to  be  just 
and  equitable,  must  be  founded  on  the  immutable  relations,  of 
things,  or  on  those  matters,  whether  causes  or  effects,  which  really 
exist.  To  seek  to  'create  relations  by  enacting  laws,  is  to  oppose 
the  course  of  nature.  To  found  laws  on  relations  which  do  no^ 
exist,  is  the  very  extreme  of,  error  in  Ipgislation,  and  such  \ms^ 
though  written  on  parchment,  can  tfiever  have  a  moral  existence.^ 
Pate  of  the  Church. of  Ireland,  p.  1 2. 

'  The  asisistance  of  which  government  stands  in  need ;  and 
|be  q[uaTter  whence  tliey  may  expect  to  receive  it,  is  very 
JTplly  considered. 

^'  I  loolf  upon  Ireland,  my  Lord,  as  a  new  country ;  as  one  i{i 
iprhich,  now  for  the  first  time,  a  Government  is  about  to  be  formed 
uppn  permanent,  prinpiples.  In  the  science  of  Government,  as  in 
that  of  nature,  such  principles  can  be  founded  only  on  inductive 
4c^owl^ge;  and,  in  both  cases  alike^  the  inductive  process  contains 
4n  it  a. proc^  of  exclusion.  As  experience  advances,  hypothes^ 
,gil;er  hypothesis  is  gradually  thrown  out,  until  at  length  there  ci^- 
:l9iains  but  one  for  (he  b^isis  of  a  system.  Now  I  consider  the  his- 
ioiT  of  .Ireland  to  be  useful,  chiefly  as  a  record  of  those  exclusions^; 
tbe  memory  of  the  past  presents  nothing;  to  be  imitated,  and  every 
Xbipg  has  been  excluded  but  the  Churcn.  Before  the  Union,  tlys 
-grfsat.  qbjept  of  England  was  to  retain  this  island  :  henpefqryirar^ 
the  object  will  be,  to  make  the  retention  of  it  a  blcsrsing  to  bot^* 
Ireland  is  no  longer  a  colony :  it  never  was,  and  it  qever  cai^  ^e  a 
Sfate.  It  is  legally  a  member  of  the  great  British  family ;  but  it  is 
not  so,  morally.  To  educate  our  people  up  to  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying,  and  contributing  to,  the  happiness  of  this  union,  will  now 
be  the  aim  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Government.  •  Wb^t  class  Of 
persons  is- the  Executive  to  have  recourse  to,  as  the  means  of  effect* 
ing  a  change  so  desirable?'*    Ctfoe  of  the  Chinrek  ^Ireland,  p^v26. 

Were  the  system,  thus  ably  sketched,  followed  up  by  all 
pariiesi  ^he  '•*  Memt^iirs  of  Captain  Rock"  would,  nevtr  reach 
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a  second  volume.  We  have  only  to  regret*  Umttlio  wriler 
of  such  advice  should  think  it  expedient  to  conceal  his  namev 
—He  ought  to  be  generally  known,  that  he  may  be  generally 
esteemed  and  praised. 
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Art.  I.    The  Book  of  the  Church,  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
LL.D.     In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  11. 4s.    Murray.    1824. 

A  POPULAR  history  of  the  Church  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum in  English  literature,  and  Mr.  Southey,  to  whom  his  coun* 
try  was  already  so  much  indebted,  has  increased  his  claim  upon 
our  gratitude  by  publishing  one.  The  anxiety  with  which  it 
was  looked  for  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  has  been  read, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  favourable  symptoms  of  the  state 
of  i\ke  public  mind.  They  bid  us  hope  that  the  dense  igno« 
ranee  respecting  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  has  prevailed  dnr« 
ing  the  last  Century,  will  at  no  distant  period  be  dissipated* 
They  prove  that  even  the  mob  of  readers  and  thinkers  are 
not  satisfied  with  that  information  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Churchy  which  they  may  reap  from  the  debates  and  the  news- 
papers. And  Mr.  Southey  seems  destined  to  conduct  his 
countrymen  into  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom, 
from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  excluded. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  prevailing  ignorance* 
The  omissions  of  our  general  historians,  the  length  and  tedi- 
ousness  of  our  ecclesiastical  writers,  have  rendered  the  know- 
ledge of  Church  history  a  rare  acquisition.  Politicians  have 
been  intent  upon  more  pressing  business ;  and  when  the  dis- 
cnssion  of  Church  affairs  proves  inevitable,  the  orators  are 
too  nearly  upon  a  level  to  discover  each  others  blunders^ 
The  well  educated  English  gentleman  studies  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  realm — but  confines  his  enquiries  into  the 
religions  establishment  within  very  narrow  limits.  He  knows 
that  the  Saxons  were  converted  by  St  Asgustin,  that  Duns- 
tan  was  the  great  Monk,  and  Thomas  a  Becket  the  great 
Prelate,  that  Henry  VIII.  was  and  was  not ''  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  that  Queen  Mary  1>urned  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
King  William  passed  the  Toleration  Act.  JBut  of- the  effects 
which  Christianity  produced  at  its  different  stages  or  under 
its  different  forms  he  knows  little  or  nothing..  When  called 
upon  to  defend  the  Church  of  England,  against  those  wh6' 
would    reduce  every  thing  to  the '  democratic  standard  of 
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AoMrica,  W  Jsucapabfeofdoai^jBfticeWkrcaBse.  And 
Hbe  ft  ciycscy  wifc  wlici  wmA  ^emiamkB  mtmm^  ^fi'^  sad 
flie  iaadeqmsde  aad  ro^tirfaictofy  aavtrcis  wUcfc  tkej  recoTe, 
matf  be  regvded  a»  piooCi  tlHt  Mr.  SoadMy's  book  was 
wanted — and  tkal  it  wiStewd  to  priwote  tbai  great  caase  to 
wbicb  be  baa  def  oied  so  amcb  tdcwt  awd  tuae. 

Tbe  plan  of  tbe  work  »  detUcdlT  good  ;  aad  tbe  execa- 
tioB  of  it,  witb  a  few  incowsiderable  exceptnos,  is  wortby  of 
Ibe  bioyrjpbci  of  3f eboo.  Dcsiiows  <if  sliMaliliag  ciifiority» 
lajftiw  tba»  laiiifiitg  it,  Mr.  SmnlhfCf  atoidi  tbat  pnCx  aar- 
fatire,  and  lesgtbed  detail,  wbicb  are  so  deligbtfal  to  the  stii- 
dmi  of  antiiifyCy,  aad  so  iampporlaUe  to  Aegeweralivadetf. 
TheleanMig  of  Collier,  the  wit  of  FaUer,  aad  tbe  patboa  of 
Fos,  ba^e  boC  soffeed  to  fix  tbe  pwblic  alteatioB  vpon  th«r 
aiam  TohiaMs.  Awd  it  would  be  diSc^  to  bring  tbor  works 
wiibin  a  moderate  eoapaf  s,  exee^  bj  aqnecsing  ant  tbo 
lesband  Mood,  andietaaungnoBoretlumabieleBaflkeletaB. 
llf.Sootbey  tbeiefore  bas  fadioared  rather  to  calch dispirit, 
and  poartraf  tbe  general  air  and  semblance^  than  to  give  a 
miniitelj  fioisbed  pictare.  He  sketches  laaanera,.  eoarls, 
and  tysfems,  with  a  bdd  and'^apid  penciL  He  teaches  as  a 
wkiaUe  lesson— of  which  not  the  least  valnable  part  is  that 
there  reaiaiDs  arach  more  to  learn.  And  if  I'tadcru  do  not 
iisa  from  the  pemsai  of  his  book  with  a  profoond  or  pnrfcs- 
•iomd  hoowlenge  of  its  sobjectt  at  hast  they  wiH  hwe  ob- 
tained a  distinct  f  iew  of  the  ChanA,  of  its  sertices,  and  ita 
merits ;  aad  they  will  be  enabled  to  prosecnte  their  enqairies 
in  any  particabr  direction,  with  diminkhed  traabie,  aad" 
gveator  probability  of  sticeess. 

The  Chnrcb  history  of  England  natnrally  divides  itself  intw 
ftM  portions.  The  planting  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxomi, 
aad  the  gradoal  establishment  of  Monkery,  bring  na  dows 
to  the  era  of  the  Norman  Conqoest.  From  the  Conqaeat  to 
Ibeaocession  of  Henry  VUI.  we  have  ample  opportmnties  of 
observing  the  froits  of  Romish  Supremacy,  its  art,,  its  en- 
•foackments,  its  tyrmmy,  and  its  cormption.  Thesixteeatli 
and  Mventeenth  oeatdrtes  exhibit  the  straggles  and  dtimtitely 
the  triomphs  of  the  Chnrcb  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Popcf 
and  the  i^drittos.  Mr.  Soathey  has  not  fiiiled  td  ftirfiasb 
taiaable  iafbf  matioh  on  each  of  these  beadsf  bat  as  it  is 
impofliible  to  follow  him  tbroagh  tbem  all,  we  shall  oonfina 
eiAr  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  sabject  wbicb  are  net 
Kkdh:.  to  coBie  again  under  oof  notice.  The  Refotmatica,'  by 
fid*  tne  mbstinterestiiig  portion  of  oar  Ecciesiasticsi  Histoi^,* 
bar!  been  placed  by  Mr*  Lingard  in  »o  deceitful  a  lights  tbiit 
we  shall  say  little  on  that  safageot,  antil  we  have  an  opportn- 


niiy  of  e^po«i9g  bU:  moQ^tvooa  enrofs.  The  fitst  planting  oS 
dmstiamtf,  its  early  siaAe,  and  the  eorFUplions  wi^iek  were 
gvadaally  mtrodoced  iota  it,  wooid  fwmish  materials  fbr  a 
much  longer  arttcre  tban  ear  timits  willf  admit.  And,,  when 
we  remembep  that  the  reigns  of  the  James's  and  Cbarle3^s,. 
are  also  submitted  to  our  consideration^  we  ipost  endeavonr 
to  compress  the  observations  which  occur  to  us  into  the 
smaHest  possible  compass. 

On  the  subject  of  the  ocigiaal  Britons,,  their  faith,  tbek 
manners,  and  their  laws^,  Hiv  Sentbey  has  added  Ottle  to  the 
general  stock  of  information.  It  is  a  popular  story,  and  kf^ 
been  often  well  told.  Nat  so  the  history  of  the  Anglo*Sai(Qiii 
dburch.  That  Church  i».  Uttle  known  beyond  tJue  timita  oiE 
9n.tiqaarian  ireaeapch^  and  the  abridgment  of  Bede  and  hia 
saecessors,  whieh  has  beea  ftiniished  by  Mr.  Sctathey,  ia  a 
vaioable  accessioa  to  our  doiMestic  Klerature^  We  exti*aet 
tbeeoBiment  upon  that  interesting  story.  It  is  alike  remark- 
able f<Mt  its  eloquence  and  its  truth  ;  and  in  dayss^hen  some 
dieny  that  Christianity  is  a  blessing,  and  others  act  as  if  it 
mi^ht  be  extended  by  any  means,  4;h€^  application  of  tI)esQ 
passages  will  be  evident  to  every  reader. 

^'  The  mis&ionAffies  kher^pte  appeared  with  a  cl^apaetep  of  supe* 
liorityv  thehr  claim  to  which  was  not  to  be  disputeo.  They  spake 
as  men.  having  authority^  They  q)pealed  to  their  books  ibr  the 
lastoffy  of  the  fiuth  which  they  taught :  and  for  the  trutk  of  ita 
great  docinrineB  they  appealed  to  that  inward  evidence  whieh  the 
htecl.Qf  man  bears,  in  the  seosa  of  iu  own  fraihiefl^  and  infirmities, 
and  wants.  They  eSoraA  an  unhwrtal  instead  of  a  loea(  religHM^^ 
a  dbau  and  coherent  system  instead  of  a  mass  of  unoonnected  f^ni. 
dies;-  an  assnied  and  unquestionable  faith  fbr  vague  and  unsettled 
na^na«  which  bad  neithet  teindatioii  nop  support.  The  errors 
and  firiUea  with,  which  BDiaith  Ciuristianity  was.debased^  ite  no  de* 
gcae  impeded  its  ei^ct  t  gio8»  as.  they  weve,  it  is  eve»  probable' 
that  iifaey  rendered  it.  more  accepteh^  lo  a  rude  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple,.. • .  .a  people  standing  aa  much  la  need  of  rites  and  Gereraoniesi 
qf  lamg^le.  farais>  and  a  ^sible  dispensation,  as  the  Jiews-  themselves^ 
when  the  law  was  promu^ated*  The  missiiinaries  also  possessed 
in  themsehres  a  strength  be3Kuid^  what  Ihey  demved  ^bm  thefp  cause^ 
and  from  the  adventitious.  cirqumiitaBoeB  that  ftivoured  them .  They 
wane  the.  prime  spirits  of  the  age,  trained  in  the^most  perfect  schooF 
of  discipline^  steadj?  in  purpi|s?y  jpolitio  kk  conulvanee^  little  seni- 
pttlauEL  odaceEning  the  measascsvmQh.^ey  employed^  because  they 
were  persuaded  iSbat  any  nieasurea  were  justifiable  if  they  conduced; 
to  bring,  about  the  gjaod  end  which,  was-  their  aim.  Thiih  principle 
led  to  abominable  consequencaa  among  their  sueeessors,  but  they: 
themselves  had  no  sinister  ^iews ;  they  were  men  ef  the  MHest 
and  ennpbJedby  the  hiohest  gad  kallek  mOCivfs ;  thehr  traik 
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object  in  life  was  to  increase  the  number  of  the  blessed,  and  extend 
the  kingdom  of  their  Saviour,  by  communicating  to  their  fellow, 
creatures  the  appointed  means  of  salvation  ;  and  elevated  as  they 
were  above  all  worldly  hopes  and  fears,  they  were  ready  to  lay 
down  .their  lives  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  sure  by  that  sa* 
crifice  of  obtaining  crowns  in  heaven,  and  altars  upon  earth,  as  their 
reward.*'     Vol.  I.  p.  52. 

<<  The  seed  had  not  fallen  among  thorns,  nor  upon  a  hard  and  ste- 
rile soil ;   and  though  some  tares  were  sown  with  it,  the  harvests, 
nevertheless,  were  for  a  while  abundant.     Wherever  Christianity 
has  been  preached  among  heathen  or  barbarous  nations,  women 
and  old  men  have  been  the  readiest  believers ;  the  former  because 
Aeir  importance  in  society  and  their  happiness  are  so  materially^ 
promoted   by  its   domestic    institutions ; . . . .  the   latter,    because 
needing  its  hopes  and  consolations,  and  desiring  to  pass  their  latter 
days  in  tranquillit}',  they  feel  the  value  of  a  religion  which  was  an* 
*  nounced  with  Peace  on  Earth,  and  which,  while  its  kingdom  is  de** 
layedj  imparCs  to  the  mind  of  eveVy  individual  by  whom  it  is  faith- 
fully received,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.     AU 
ranks  received  the  new  religion  with  enthusiasm.     Many  Kings, 
weary  of  the  cares  and  dangers  of  royalty,  or  struck  with  remorse 
for  the  crimes  by  which'  they  had  acquired  or  abused  their  rank» 
abdicated  their  thrones,  and  retired  into  monasteries  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  tranquillity  or  in  penance.     Widowed 
Queens  were  tnankful  to  find  a  like  asylum*    The  daughters  of 
royal  or  noble  houses,  fpreferring  the  hopes  of  a  better  world  to  the 
precarious  enjoyments  of  this,  found'in  the  convent  comforts  and 
security,  which  in  those  turbulent  ages  were  hardly  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere  ;  and  youths  of  royal  blood,  whose  enterprising  tempefs 
plight  otherwise  have  contributed  to  the  misery  of  their  own  neigh* 
l>ouring  states,  embraced  a  religious  life,  and  went  forth  as  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  and  civUize  the  bavbarians  of  Germany  and  of 
the  North.    To  the  servile  part  of  the  community  the  Gospel  was 
indeed  tidings  of  great  joy :  frequently  they  were  emancipated, 
either  in  the  first  fervour  of  their  owner's  conversion,  or  as  an  act 
of  atonement  and  meritorious  charity  at  death.    The  people  in  the 
north  of  England  are  described  as  going  out  in  joyful  procession  to 
meet  the  itinerant  priest  when  they  knew  of  his  approach,  bending 
to  receive  his  blessing,  apd  crowding  to  hear  his  instructions.    The 
churches  were  /requented  ;  he  who  preached  at  a  cross  in  the  open 
air  never  wanted  an  attentive  congregation ;  and  the  zeal  of  the 
dergy,  for  as  yet  they  were  neither  corrupted  by  wealth,    nor 
tjunted  by  ambition,  wps  rewarded  by  general  respect  and  love. 

*^  They  well  deserved  their  popularity.  Wherever  monasteries 
were  founded  marshes  were  drained,  or  woods  cleared,  and  wastes 
brought  into  cultivation ;  jthe  means  of  subsistence  were  mcreased 
by  improved  agriculture,  apd  by  improved  horticulture  new  com- 
forts were  added  to  life.  .  The  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  pur- 
•ui's  irere  followed  in  th^se  great  and  most  beneficial  estabHsh--. 
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ments.  While  part  of  the  members  were  studying  the  most  \n^ 
scrutable  points  of  Theology^  and  indulging  themselves  in  logical 
subtleties  of  psychological  research  which  foster  the  presumption 
of  the  human  mind,  instead  of  convincing  it  of  its  weakness,  •.  •  p 
others  were  employed  in  teaching  babes  and  children  the  rudimenU 
of  useful  knowledge ;  others  as  copyists,  limners,  carvers,  workers 
in  wood,  and  in  stone,  and  in  met^,  and  in  trades  and  manufac- 
tures of  every  kind,  which  the  community  required/'  Vol.  I. 
p,  60. 

The  story  of  St.  Dunstan  is  worked  up  with  Mr.  Sbuthey's 
usual  skill ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  the  charges 
against  that  celebrated  man.  Looking  merely  to  the  later 
accounts  of  bis  life  and  miracles,  Mr.  Southey  and  his  pref 
decessors^  Hum^  and  Fox,  are  justified  in  representing  Dun- 
stan  as  a  cruel,  ambitious,  hypocritical  cheat.  But  an  atten* 
tive  perusal  and  comparison  of  Uie  earliest  authentic  narra-* 
tives  have  convinced  us,  that  Dunstan's  faults  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  his  merits  materially  under-rated. 

We  are  compelled  also  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Southey,  in  m  / 
question  of  much  more  importance  than  the  character  of  an 
individual  monk,  namely,  the  character  and  merits  of  monkery 
itself.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey  on  this  subject  is  enti- 
tled to  great  weight,  and  we  fear  he  is  not  willing  to  change 
it.  But,  for  onr  own  parts,  we  are  confident,  that  half  the 
corruptions  of  Popery  may  be  traced  up  to  that  unauthorized 
addition  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  remainder  may  be  as  certainly  attributed  to  those  founders 
and  reformers  of  the  monastic  rule,  for  whom  Mr.  Southey 
entertains  so  remarkable  a  partiality.  We  have  no  disposi* 
tion  to  depreciate  their  services ;  but  the  good  which  they 
effected,  and  they  effected  much,  is  a  poor  return  for  t^e 
immense  mischief  which  they  occasioned.  The  consequences 
^f  their  system  are  still  visible  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  is  easier  to  deplore  their  extent  and  their  existence, 
than  to  devise  a  practicable  plan  for  their  removal. 

The  sevepth,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters  contain  an  account 
of  the  victories  gained  by  Rome  over  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Becket,  of  course,  occupies  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  narrative,  and  furnishes,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  splendid  portion  of  these  volumes.  We  doubt  the 
expediency  of  devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  work  to 
events  which  are  compai*utiveIy  well  known.  But,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Southey  would  write  the 
history  of  his  country,  every  page  of  the  life  of  Becket  is 
valuable.  He  appears  to  us  to  pass  too  lightly  over  one 
feature  of  the  times,  the  regularity  with  which  the  Pope  and 
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"tiie  N^M-iMi]  yritM^  plftyed  into  e^eh  other's  fhand,  and  oefi;- 
'Crfbtited,  the  ttne  to  mak^e  the  Kings  of  En^afnd  srbsdhitey 
'hnA  the  tAbets  ^e  fiishop  of  Rome  sopreme.  The  'breach 
xf(  this  alliatioe,  for  wtiich  we  have  to  thank  Henry  YIU., 
"Wais  the  dawn  t)of h  of  ecclesia^ical  and  ciWI  freedom^  And 
tni^ad  ofaftribatini^  fhe  submission,, penance,  and  pilgrimage 
of^enry  II.  to  the  remorse  of  a  si^perstitieus  conscience^ 
we  believe  it  to  have  been  an  artful  reconciliation  with  the 
priesthood^  the  object  of  which  was,  to  rule  more  securely 
iythoirtnei^s. 

Tbe  chapter  on  the  QPapaHystem  begins  by  admitting  the 
good  ^eeds  <tf  a  powelr  which  Mr.  Southey  certainly  does  not 
iove. 

'*'  The  corruptions,  doctrinal  and  practical,  of  the  Roman  Chardh 
^"wefe,  jn  these  ages,  at  their  height.  They  are  i^tudiou^ly  kept  out 
*'df  View  %y  the  writers  who  still  tnaintain  the  infallibility  of  that 
Chutdi ;  and  in  trotb,  ^flit  a  system  in  all  things  so  unllike  the  re- 
Ugion  of  the  Oospel],  and  so  opposite  te  its  sph'it,  should  kaiv^  i>e6n 
pafaned  upon  lihe  world,  and  established  as  iChristiaxiit\%  would  be 
mcriBdible,  if  the  proofs  were  not  undeniable  and  abundant. 

**  The  indignation,  which  these  comiptioBS  ought  properiy  to  €k»- 
iOiie,  should  not  bovtnever,  prevent  us  from  perceivmg  thtft  the  Pa- 
j>al  power,  raised  and  supported  as  ii  was  wholly  by  opinion,  must 
originally  have  possessed,  or  promised,  some  peculiar  and  manifest 
advantages  to  those  who  acknowledged  its  authority.  If  it  had  not 
heen  adapted  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  it  could  not  have  existed. 
Though  in  itself  an  enormous  abuse,  it  was  the  ren^dy  for  some 
great  evils,  ihe  palliative  of  others.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the 
A'bysBinian^,  ana  the  Oriental  Christians,  to  see  what  Europe  would 
have  become  without  the  Papacy.  With  all  its  errors,  its  Corrup. 
ti<m8,^nd  its  crimes,  it  was,  morally  and  intellectually,  the  conser- 
<valive  power  ofChri^endom.  Politically,  too,  it  was  the  saviour  of 
Oiorope ;  fbr,  in  all  human  pi^obability,  the  west,  like  the  east,  must 
have  been  overrun  by  Mahommedanism,  and  sunk  in  irremediable 
degradation,  through  the  pernicious 'institutions  which  have  every- 
where accompanied  it,  i£f  in  that  great  crisis  of  the  world,  the  Roman 
•Church  hiad  not  roused  the  nations  to  an  united  and. prodigious  ef- 
fort, contoensurate  with  the  danger. 

**  In  the  frightful  state  of  society  which  prevailed  during  the  dark 
ages,  the  Church  every  where  exerted  a  controlling  and  remedial 
Influetice.  Every  place  of  worship  was  an  asylum,  which  was  alwiyrs 
respected  by  the  law,  and  generally  even  by  lawless  violence.  It 
is  recorded,  as  one  of  the  pecdiar  miseries  of  Stephen's  miserable 
reign,  that  during  those  long  troubles,  the  soldiers  learned  to  di£- 
regard  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Like  many  other  parts  of  the  Romisb 
System,  this  right  'had  prevailed  in  the  heathen  wofld,  though  it  was 
not  ascribed  td  every  temple.  It  led,  as  it  had  done  under  l9ie 
fton^an  >empirei  todbuses  which  became  intolerable ;  but  it  origin 
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n^tedio  aMnaane,an4p^uspM'po^»  ^<^  ^Pfy  scpegolng offend^ 
fcpm  ,laws,  the  severity  of  wluch  ^raouDited  to  iDJ^Bticey  butyio  c^if^K 
ofi^ivate  w;roi]^  iiffi;>rdii^  .time  for  pasaiop  tb  al^te^  ^nd  fpr  t^ 
desire  of  ve^goatoce  to  ibe  ^peasjed-  7h^  citi^  of  refpge  were  nqt 
QQoce  needed,  under  the  Mosaic  disp^^Qsatic^^  tban  ciuob  asvlmosAO 
^ges  Mrhen  the  adminifiitration  of  justice  was  leitW  detestably  ixixl^ 
yuan,  or  so  lax,  that  it  allowed  free^scope  to  individual  resentoiMtf 
They  have  therefore  generally  been  found  .wherever  there  are  tW 
first  rudiments  of  civil  and  re%iou8  order.  The -church-yards  alKO 
were  privile^ged  places,  whither  jbhe  (unar  people  conveyed  tJb^ 
goods  for  security.  The  protection  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
extended  in  such  cases,  kept  ^p  in  the  people,  who  so  ofteo  stood  i 
in  need  of  it,  ^  feeling  of  reverence  ^and  attachment  to  the  Churd^. 
They  felt  that  religion  had  a  power  on  earth,  and  that  it  wa^ 
always  exercised  for  their  benefit. 

-*  Thecivil  power  was  in  those  ages  so  ineffioient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  tranquillity,  that  when  a  country  was  at  peace  witb^dl' 
its  neighbours,  it  was  UeUe  to  be  disturbed  by  private  wars,  .indi* 
vidoals  taking  upon  themselves  the  ri^t  of  decidipg  their,  owti 

auacreis,  and  avenging  their  own  wrongst  Where  iher^  .existed  ^ 
eadly  ^ud,  pi?e>texts  were  easily  made  by  turbulent  and  rappoioiv 
men,  for  engagmg  in  such  contests,  and  they  were  not  scrupulous 
3vham  they  seized  and  imprison^d^  for  the  jpurposp  of  extortii^g  % 
ransoQf).  No  law,  Uierefpre,  was  evj^r  .more  thankfully  received^ 
than  when  the  {Council  of  Clermont  enacted,  that^  from  sunset  .09 
Wednesday  to  sunrise  on  Monday,  iii  every  week,  the  truce  of 
(GrQd  shouluxbe  observed,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Well  might 
.the  inoffensive  and  peaceable  part  of  the  community  (always  the 
great,  but  in  evil  times  the  inert,  and  therefore  the  fiuflTerin^  part) 
regard,  with  grateful  devotion,  a  power  under  whose  protection 
they  sl^pt  four  n^ts  of  the  week  in  peacoj  when  otl^erwise  they 
would  have  ;bBea  in  .peril  every  ^hour.  Ti^«ame  po^er  by  vh^)) 
individuals  were  thus  benefited,  was  not  un&te^ep|ly  ei;^cised  in 
grofM;  national  cpncerns ;  if  ,the  monarch  were  endi^gered  or  op« 
pressed,  either  by  afpreign  enemy^  or«by  a  combination  of  hi^  Barons, 
t^ere  was, an  authority  ^tp  which  he  Qould  ^resort  for  an  a^Tectual  in- 
terposition ixi  his  benalf  1  apd  the  same  ehield  was  ext€rn4cd  oyer 
the  vassals,  when  they  called  upon  the  Pope  ^  defend  th^qa  against 
a  wrongful  exertion  of  the  sovereign  power. 
'  ^'  Wherever  an  hierarchal  government,  like  ;that  of  the  Lamaijf, 
or  the  Dairis  g^  Japao,  has  exiatted,  ijt  would  probably  be  found, 
could  iis  history  be  traced,  to  have  been  thus  called  for  by  the 
general  interest.  Such  a  government  Hildebraqd  would  .hf^v^e 
^MMKleil.  Christendom,  if  his  pltms  had  been  accomplished,  would 
have  become  a  federal  body,  the  lyings  and  Princes  of  whi(:h  sho^ 
have  bound  tb^emsekes  to  obey.the  Vicar  ^  jQhrist»  nptoply^ 
their  sfijritu^^  but  their  temppr^d  lord  ;  a«4  their  di^pul^s,  ips^^ 
of  being  decided  by  the  «woffd,  were  ,to  have  be^n  reif(^i;red  to^-f 
C^nc^  .of  f  r«|lat^  AnminUy  MSQn^I(sd  »f^  jSU^19^«    VJ9^Wk*  ^ 
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personal  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  counteracted  the  pa:, 
cific  part  of  his  schemes ;  and  he  became  the  firebrand  of  Europe, 
instead  of  the  peace-maker.  If^  indeed,  the  Papal  chair  could 
always  have  been  occupied  by  such  men  as  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  pr 
FeneloUy  and  the  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  throughout  all  Christian 
kingdoms  always  have  been  filled,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by 
subjects  chosen  for  their  wisdom  and  piety,  such  a  scheme  would 
have  produced  as  much  benefit  to  the  world  as  has  ever  been  ima- 
gined in  Utopian  romance,  and  more  than  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed 
under  any  of  its  revolutions.  But  to  suppose  this^  possible,  is  to 
pre-suppose  the  prevalence  of  Christian  principles  to  an  extent 
which  would  render  any  such  government  unnecessary, ...  .for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  would  then  be  commenced  on  earth."  Vol;  K 
p.  283. 

These  candid  admissions  are  followed  by  a  strict  enquiry 
into  the  general  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  no  sparing  con* 
demnation  of  its  manifold  errors.  Wickliff  is  treated  with 
doe  honour,  and  the  wild  opinions  of  his  followers  are  ear^ 
folly  separated  from  the  genuine  less^ons  of  the  father  of 
Reformation :  a  distinction  which  the  adversary  is  prone  to 
overlook.  The  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  abound 
in  descriptions  of  interesting  occurrences  and  striking  cha- 
racters ;  and  we  select  the  acconnt  of  the  ^'  Majestic  Lorf  * 
himself,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  por« 
tion  of  the  work  is  executed.  The  remarks  seem  rather  too 
favourable,  but  perhaps  they  keep  the  just  mean  between  the 

£3urtial  exculpation  of  Bnmet,  and  the  unmeasured  abuse  of 
ingard. 

**  In  this  temper  Henry  VIII.  departed,  little  expecting  how 
odious  many  of  his  actions  would  appear  to  posterity,  and  perhaps 
not  reckoning  the  worst  of  them  among  the  things  of  which  he  re- 
pented. It  is  more  remarkable  that  so  many  revolting  acts  of 
caprice  and  cruelty  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  afiection  of  his 
subjects,  but  that  he  retained  his  popularity  to  the  last.  This 
coidd  not  have  been,  had  he  been  the  mere  monster,  which,  upon  a 
cursory  view  of  his  history,  he  must  needs  appear  to  every  young 
and  ingenuous  mind.  Large  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  an  age, 
wherein  the  frequency  of  atrocious  punishments  had  hardened  the 
public  character,  and  rendered  all  men  (the  very  few  excepted,  who 
seem  to  be  so  constituted,  that  no  circuknstances  can  corrupt  them) 
unfeeling  to  a  degree,  which  happily  we,  in  these  days,  are  hardly 
capable  of  conceiving.  Much  must  also  be  allowed  for  his  situation. 
The  person,  whose  moral  nature  is  not  injured  by  the  possession  t>f 
absolute  power,  must  be  even  more  elevated  above  his  fellow- 
ereatures  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  than  in  authority ;  and  that 
Henry  was,  in  feet,  as  absolute  as  any  of  the  Caesars,  he  knew,  and 
Bone  of  his  subjects  would  have  disputed.     If  his  heart  had  beee 
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open  to  any  compunctious  visitings,  the  ready  assent  with  which  the 
intimation  of  his  will,  in  its  worst  purposes,  was  received  by  obse- 
quious counsellors  and  servile  parliaments;  would  have  repressed 
them.  Whatever  was  his  pleasure,  they  pronounced  to  be  just  aild 
lawful.  When  he  sent  a  minister  or  a  wife  to  the  scaffold,  with  as 
little  compassion  as  he  would  have  shown  in  ordering  a  dog  to  be 
drowned,  he  felt  no  weight  upon  his  conscience,  because  the  mur- 
der was  performed  with  all  the  legality  which  could  be  given  it  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  formalities  of  law,  and  courts  of  justice  ! 

*^  The  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  his  subjects  were,  pro- 
bably, his  lavish  liberality,  and  that  afiability  in  his  better  moods 
which,  in  the  great,  has  always  the  semblance,  and  frequently 
sonoething  of  the  reality,  of  goodness.  He  never  raised  any  man 
to  rank  and  power,  who  was  not  worthy  of  elevation  for  his  attaiir. 
raents  and  capacity,  whatever  he  might  be  in  other  respects.  To  be 
in  Henry's  service,  and  more  especially  to  be  in  his  confidence, 
was  a  sure  proof  of  ability  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  though  he  had 
some  wicked  counsellors,  he  never  had  a  weak  one*  Wolsey.  dis* 
covered  no  weakness, '  till  his  master's  favour  encouraged  him  to 
aspire  at  the  Papacy,  and  then  indeed  ambition  blinded  him.  He 
was  the  munificent  patron  of  literature^  and  the  arts ;  and  it  is  te 
the  example  which  he  set,  of  giving  his  daughters  as  well  as  his  soa 
a  learned  education,  that  England  is  indebted  for  the  women  and 
the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

**  With  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  its  foundations  rest 
upon  the  rock  of  Scripture,  not  upon  the  character  of  the  King 
by  whom  they  were  laid.  This,  however,  must  be  affirmed  in 
justice  to  Henry,  that  mixed  as  the  motives  were  which  first  in- 
duced him  to  disclaim  the  Pope's  authority,  in  all  the  subsequent 
measures  he  acted  sincerely,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  prosecuting  it  sedulously  and  con^ 
scientiously,  even  when  most  erroneous.  That  religion  shoeld 
have  had  so  little  influence  upon  his  moral  conduct  will  not  appear 
strange,  if  we  consider  what  the  religion  was  wherein  he  was  traine4 
up ;  nor  if  we  look  at  the  generality  of  men  even  now,  under 
circumstances  immeasurably  more  fortunate  than  those  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Undeniable  proofs  remain  of  the  learning,  ability, 
and  diligence,  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the  great  business 
of  weeding  out  superstition,  and  yet  preserving  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  essentials  of  Christianity  untouched.  This  praise  -{and  it  is 
no  light  one)  is  his  due  :  and  it  is  our  part  to  be  thankful  to  that  all- 
ruling  Providence,  which  rendered  even  his  passions  and  his  vices 
subservient  to  this  important  end."    Vol*  H.  p.  102. 

For  the  reason  already  stated,  we  pass  rapidly  over  the 
times  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  assuring  our  readers,  that 
the  melancholy  history  of  the  martyrdoms  w^s  never  told  with 
greater  effect,  than  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  confidently 
defying  all  the  Jesuits  upon  earth  to  deface  the  impression 
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iiope  space  »ight  ha?«  been  ad^airtageoasly  devoted  to 
^Hie  'Feign  ef  'Qaeen  £lizart>etib  ;  and  the  pages  that  are  occa- 
fied  with  fbe  Danis^h  tnytbology  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  should 
i>e  exchanged,  in  some  fature  edrtion,  for  a  more  detailed 
apcount  of  the  period  from  wliidb  oar  Church  dates  its  est^- 
Ui^bmeat.     Mr.  Soathey  is  half  inclined  to  vindicate  the 
Court  of  High  Commission.    If  he  had  taken  a3  caceful  a 
view  of  the  de^traction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  he 
Jias  taken  of  the  Fqpe  and  the  Puritans,  he  would  have  {lev- 
/ce^yed  that  tber^e  na\(er  was  a  moi;e  ir^urious  measure,  than 
ih^  «2ealtation  of  the  iroval  .prerogative  at  the  ex  pence  4^f  the 
lawful  aathority  of  the  Chnroh.     Her  Majesty  was  justified 
in  'controliing  .the  spiritaal  judg^    fiat  the  effect,  if  not  the 
Bntention  of  her  ttystem  was  to  silence  him.     'W«  are  s«iier- 
iog,'and  must  oontinne  to  suffer,  from  that  anstatesmantike 
"eonduet  which  destroyed  the  inffluence  of  the  ordinary  ma^s- 
trate,  and  threw  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  an  unconstita- 
tionai  court,  whiph  for  a  season  used  the  scourge  with  repre- 
fiensibie  violence,, and  shortly  was  compelled  to  throw  it  aside 
for  ever.    The  Court  of  High  Commission  was  a  pernicion^ 
infringement  upon  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Church.    The 
j>reeedent8  upon  which  it  was  formed  were  only  to  he  fou«d 
iai  Rome,;  and  by  assuming  a  power  which  the  Popes  had 
juiurpe4,  and  claiming  it  as  an  integral  part  of  their  inherit- 
ance, Qnr.prinoes  tmistook  the  naJbional  interest  and  their  owo. 

The  tecclesia^tical  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion  is  toU 
with  jmuch  spirit,  especially  the  parts  which  xelate  to  'Sir 
!Ilbomas  >Dering  and  Archbishop  Laud.  The  former  began 
with  attempting  to  reform  the  Church,  and  lived  to  mecrm 
«^r  its  ruins.  The  latter  had  some  share  in  provoking  his 
own  fate,  for  his  conduct  was  too  violent  for  a  populat 
government ;  and'both  he  and  Strafford  mistook  the  character 
w  their  amiable  bat  imprudent  master.  Yet  the  merit  and 
abilities  of  Laud  were  of  the  highest  class,  and  his  faults 
have  been  exaggerated  beyond  the  common  lot  of  greatness. 
Mr.  South^y's  account  of  his  trial  and  death  will  open  the 
eyes  of  many  to  whom  the  truth  has  not  been  presented  be- 
fore, and  who  wanted  cariosity  or  inclination  to  seek  it  m 
less  entertaining  volumes.  We  extract  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  passages. 

^<  The  strength  with  which  he  defended  himself^  was  feU  an4^ 
acknowledged  even  by  many  of  the  members ;  but  truth  and  elo* 
quence  were  as Jittle. regarded  iii  those  calamitous  days  as  la^ 
justice  and'humanlty/  and  \yiChout'h^aring  counsel  in  his  behall^ 


th%  CommottB  vdted  faim  i^kjriof 'high  ftreaBoiL  .  Xhore  wm  .y/et 
honour  enoiigh  among  tte  ISewLords^who  adhBnedrto  the  paoliaaieiit 
through  all  its  courses,  to  hesitate  at  passing  a  bill  so  flqgmnti)^ 
iiiiquitoiisj  biUthe  Esvl  «of  Pembrake,  oneof  the^meajMSt  wiatches 
fhdt  ever  broogh tiinfamy upon  :an  old  and  ihoiioiirBble  nanle,lbrihie 
serioc  of  cunying  favour  with  a  ruting  t&ction,  called  the  Pnmitte 
it»cal  Bnd,<villain,  and  told  the  (Loedsihat  iif  ihey  demumred,  ftha 
dtiBens  «would  comedown  and  iCsQlfibr  justiee,  as  ^ey  had  done  lUi 
Sfefafford-S'Case.  Mr.  IStroud  alro^  whoicluie  up  'ndth  a  ixiesaaipa 
from  the  Commons  to  qdidcen  the  Upper  House,  let  'fkU  the  aaDM 
threat.  And  when  they  ^oted  thtft  all  pafiers  irelatn^  to  the  <isial 
ithottld  be  'laid  before  them,  the  Cdmmons,  ^  intimidate  tbenu 
pi«epared  an  *ordinanoetaditplaoe  them 'from  all  command  in  tlia 
army^  ,and  by  their  old  agents  ^odured  a  |>etiitdon  to  >be  %ot  <up  ^ 
the  5)unishment  of  delinquents,  and  for  ibrtnging  the  Lorck  Ito  volt 
and  sit  with  the 'Commons,  tO't])eiendthat  public  bosineai  lUUgdl 
be  more  quickly  despatched.  At 'length  when  onjy  fourteen  ILorda 
were'present/they  voted  him. guilty  of  endeavouring  tio  subvert  ;l)iia 
Jaws  and  'the  protestant  religion,  ^and^of  ibeing  lan  enemy  to  ParliOi- 
ments ;  but  left  it  for  the  judges  to  pronounce  whether  this  w«ae 
treason  ;  and  the  judges  to  tHeir  lasting  honour^  unanimousLy  de- 
clared that  nothing  which  was  tharged  agamstthe  ArchbishM^ 
Anras  treason,  by  any  known  and  established  law  of  Ihe  land,  wa 
4ihe  face  of  this  determination,  the  'Oommons  persisted  in  their 
murderous  purpose;  the  fleers,  who  shrunk  from  atmore  actilae 
^participation  in  the  crime,  shrunk  ^om  ^thdh*  duty  also,  ^Mentiog 
themselves 'from  the  House,  -and  ;8ix  <were  found  thorough-paced 
enough  to  concur  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.'!  Vol.  ih 
p.  487. 

**  Thus^he  began  his  dying  address,  in  that  atate  ^of  .cidni,  i»ut 
deepest  feeling,  when  the  >mind  'Seeks  for  fancies  ;and  types  and 
dim  similitudes,  and  extracts  from  themioonsolation  and  strength. 
What  he  said  was  delivered  with  a  grave  ^composure,  bo  that  ^*  be 
appeared,'  says  'Sir  Philip  Warwick,  ^  to  (make  his  <own  funeiwi 
sermon  with  less  passion,  than  he  had  in  former  times  made  the 
like  for  a  friend.'  The  hope  which  he  had  expressed  at  his  last 
awful  parting  with  StrafFord,  was  now  nobly  justified;  it  was  not 
possible  for  man,  in  those  fearful  circumstances,  to  have  given 
proof  of  a  serener  ceurage,or  of  a  more  constant  and  well-founded 
faith.  Nor  did  he  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  people 
sudh 'admonition  as  the  time  permitted.  '*  I  know,'  said  he,  ^  mjr 
God  whom  I  serve  is  as  able  to  deliver  me  from  this  Sea.  of  Bloody 
as  he  was  to  deliveu*  the  Three  Children  ^from  the  furnace^  and  (i 
humbly  thank  my  Saviour  for  it !)  my  TesolUtion  is  now  as  theirs 
was  then :  they  would  ncft  norship  the  image  ihe  king  had  sist^upt^ 
nor  will  I  the  imaginations  which  tlve  people  are  setting  up:  nor 
Will  I  forsake  the  temple  and  the  truth  of  God^  to  follow  the 
bleating  of  Jeroboam's  calves  in  Dan  and  IBethel.  And  sas  Ar 
this'peoplj^^  they  are  at  this  day  iniserably  ^misled,  .(God  jof  his 

11       • 
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thk  ihKi^  alb  tbef  coukk  do*  !*  lliey  vemoved  Qrom^  him^  tibr  sig&i  of 
caftnntieay  whfich  wwulik  kavc  been  to  him-  tenfold  move  grte?oMS 
ikMft  deatb  ;  md  they  afforded  bim  an*  opportunity  of  displajiog'  at 
Ma  trial  and:  on  the  scafibldy  m  in  a  piibUc  theatre,  a  presenee*  of 
mind,  a  stMeopk  of  mtellec^  a  ealm  and  composed  temper,  an 
faeiaoic  and  aaHitlj  magsanimicy,  which  he  never  could  have  bean 
baowD  t»  poBsesiy  if  he  had  not  thns^  b^»  put  to  the  proof.  Bad 
ttmy  contented,  tbemsehiea-  witli  stripping  hun  of  his  rank  afidl  Ah*- 
taae^  and  letting  han  go  to  the  grave  a  poor  and  broken4iearted 
•U  man^  dieb  callOBnnes  mighe  then  have  proved  so  effectual,  thai 
bo  wwald  banre  been  none  no4ied  now  for  liis  infirmities,  than  fov 
bb0  great  and.  emment  virtues^  But  they  tried  htm  in  the  bnming 
fievy  Ibf nace  of  affliction,  and  then  his  sterling  worth  was  assajFod 
aad  proved^  And  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  is  not  more  inexp»* 
abty-disgracefoi  to  the  Roman  CathoKc,  than  that  of  Laud  to  the 
Pueitan  persecutors. 

'  f*  He  was.  buried  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tbd 
Ciiuvch  of  England ;  a  circumstance  which  a0br«M  a  deep,  but 
HMumixil  consolatioR  to-  tkoee  who  revered  and  loved  him.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  if  the  venerable  establishment  itself  over  whieU 
be  had  presided^  and  for  defonding  which  he  had  died  a  martj^j^ 
were  buried  with  him  :  for  on  the  same  day  that  six  infamoiM  peers 
past  the  ordimmce  of  attainder  against  him,  they  past  an  act  atee; 
by  which  the  Litnrgy  was  suppressed,  and  a  Directory  for  pablie 
wmhi)^  set  forth  io  its  stead."    Vol.  II.  p.  44f9. 

"We  have  indulged  ourselves  with  transcribing  this  long 
passage,  in  hopes  that  it  may  contribikte  to  do  eventaal,  al-j 
though  tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  Arciibishop  Laud. 
He  is  still  spoken  of,  both  by  Radicals  and  Puritans,  as  aa 
object  of  detestation  and  contempt.  Such  opinions  wiU'bet 
confined  within  the  limits  of  their  converging  suppeor ters^  aft 
soon  as  the  bc^,  of  the  ease  are  generally  undersloodw 

Thereatoralaon of  the  Gharch  establisbn^nt  in  1669»  suid; 
the  intrigaes  by  wbioh  its  untiy  was  broken,  form  a  very  im-* 
poftant  chapter.  The  arts  of  Baxter  and  his  adherents  were 
never  more  eoibpletely  exposed ;  and  there  is  a  condensation^ 
of  materials  in  this  part  of  tbe  work,  which  deserves  mnch 
praise.  The  Ecptesiastical  history  of  the  Revolution  is  afso 
extremely  well  totd,  and  enables  Mr.  Southey  to  conctude 

his  book  with  an  air  of  honest  exultation. 

'       .  ' .  ■  ■  •  ■  • 

**  From  the  time  of  die  Ren^olutkm  the  Church  of  England  ha» 
partaken  of  the  stability  and  seourity  of  the  State.  Here  therefoibi 
I  terminate  this  compendious,  but  faithful,  view  of  its  rise,  pregresi^ 
and  polilioal  strug^es*  It  has  rescued  us,  first  from  headT»sisi%< 
then  from  papal  ide^atiy  and  soperetition ;  it  has  saved  us  foom{ 
temporal  as  wdl  as  spirituial  despotism.  We  owe  to  it  our  oKHfali 
and  intellectual  character  as  a  nation ;  much  of  our  private  bap^ 
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hUppinessi  much  of  our  public  strength.  Whatever  should  weaken 
it,  would,  in  the  same  degree  injure  the  pomaMn  weal ;  whatever 
should  overthrow  it,  wot^din  sure  and  ixninediate  consequence 
bring  down  the  goodly  fabric  of  that  Constitution,  whereof  it  is  9 
constituent  and  necessary  part«  If  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
understand  this  as  clearly  as  its  enemies,  and  act  upon  it  as  con. 
sistently  and  as  actively,  then  will  the  Church  and  State  be  safe^ 
and  with  them  the  liberty  and  the  prosperity,  of  our  country."  Vdf, 
IL  p.  528. 

For  this  eloquent  result  of  bis  inquiries,  and  for  the  care- 
iTuI  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  it,  J!fr.  Southey  must  agaiff 
accept  our  sincere  thanL$.  We  trust  that  he  wiJT  not  he 
satisfied  with  reprititing  his  interesting  vofumes,  but  wlA 
bestow  a  little  additional  trouble  on  what  must  have  £tlready 
cost  so  much^  and  remove  the  small  mimbeir  oF  bletnisbetf 
which  friends  or  even  enemies  may  p(}int  out. — The  omissron 
of  authorities  and  Fef<^ences  i»  one  of  the  greatest;  and  if 
the  work  is  too  general  to  admit  of  tracing  every  fact  to  its 
i&ource,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  case,  the  Preface' 
hiight  inform  us  what  writers  are  principally  followed.  We 
do  not  think  the  better  of  a  controversial  historian  for  en- 
cumbering his  margin  with  hosts  of  unreachable  references  ; 
but  a  list  of  the  authors  from  whom  a  history  is  abridged,  not 
only  conveys  valuable  information  to  the  reader,  and  enabfes 
him  to  increase  Jirs  acquaintance  with  the  times  of  which  it 
treats,  but  is  necessary  to  the  permanent  reputation  aacT 
value  of  the  work  itself. 


Art.  il.  Journal  of  a  Second  Vdyagefor  the  DiscoDertf  0/ 
a  North-West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific :  per- 
formed  in  the  Years  1 821 ,  22,  23,  m  his  Mcgestys  Skipf 
Pufy  and  Hecla,  under  the  Orders  of  Caftaht  William 
'Edkoard  Parry,  R.  N.^  F.  R,  S.,  and  Commander  of  the 
JExpeditio7i.    4to.  573  pp.  4/.  14s,  Qd,    Murray.  1834. 

Art.  III.  ITie  Private  Journal  of  Captain  G.  F.  lyon^  of 
H.  M,  S.  Hecla,  during  the  recent  Voyage  ^Discovery  ujidkr 
Captain  Parry.     8vo.  468.  pp.    16s.    Afurray.  1i^. 

Tmb  intense  interest  excHed  by  Captain  Parry's  firs^t  adven* 
taroufl  voyage,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  be  dimiaished  by  tba^ 
details  which  he  has  now  ^e^eydeA  to  the  public  of  bis^secoodk 
•qiialiy  bold  and  (in  all  but  one  respect)  mo»t  satkfa€tl>r^ 
siUempt  to  discover  a  nsbrtli-west  passage.  We  haiie  always 
consideved  the  bare  question  aa  to  the  actual  existence  of 
any  such  passage  or  not,  as  G^ne  of  very  minor  importance/; 
and  we  have  been  ready  to  meet  the  cut.  bono  harterrogat^f  ies 
of  self-complacent  utility-mongers,  as  to  the  object  of  these 
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expeditions,  on  mach  wider  and  more  extensive  groandis. 
Every  step  by  which  geographical  knowledge  is  enlarge, 
redounds  to  the  hononr,  not  only  of  the  immediate  individual 
by.  whom  it  is  gained,  but  of  the  country  by  which'  lie  is  sent 
forth  ;  and  if  the  name  of  Columbus,  from  other  causes,  be 
connected  with  the  disgrace  of  Spain,  those  of  De  Gama^^of 
Drake,  and  of  Cook,  will  ever  be  reputed  among  the  choicest 
national  possessions  of  Portugal  and  of  England.  The  great* 
est  naval  power  which  the  world  has  ever  beheld,  is  only  fit- 
tingly and  decorously  employed  in  resolving  intricate  maritfme 
problems,  and  in  devotii^g  her  unprecedented  resources  to 
unravel  diflSculties  which  must  eternally  defy  all  but  those 
who  can  hope  to  be  placed  (and  where  are  they  to  be  looked 
for?)  in  enjoyment  of  similar  means.  In  us  it  would  he  a 
dereliction  of  duty  to  be  indijQTerent  to  any  accession,  however 
small,  which  it.is  within  our  power  to  add'  to  the  history  of 
the  globe  on  which  we  live.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
at  large,  and  for  the  advantage  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
that  the  ships  of  England  walk  the  ocean  almost  unconfined, 
and  have  the  wings  of  the  wind  made  subservient  to  their 
command.  The  opportunities  and  advantages  which  the 
bounty  of  Providence  has  so  unsparingly  bestowed  upon  us, 
bring  with  them  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  a  proportionate 
responsibility;  and  if  we  neglect  to  apply  them  to  their  in- 
tended purpose  and  their  utmost  limit,  we  are  unworthy  of  a 
gift  which  we  abuse,  and  most  assuredly  will  not  be  permitted 
to  retain  it. 

Such  we  rejoice  to  say  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case.  The  peevish  objections  of  those  to  wliom:  a 
ready  commercial  return,  or  a  direct  tangible  payment  are,  the 
sole  objects  of  intellect  have  been  disregarded,  as  they  de- 
served to  be,  by  the  great  majority  of  our  country pien ;  and  the 
heroic  exertions  of  our  Seamen  have  met  their  full  tribute  .of 
gratitude  from  the  general  voice,  and  have  been  most  promptly 
and  liberally  seconded  by  the  executive  Government.  While 
we  now  write^  the  same  undaunted  and  skilful  commanders, 
whose  works  we  are  abotit  to  review,  are  again  entering  on 
simiiitr  trials  to  those  the  narrative  of  which  we  shall  present 
to  our  readers ;  and  are  once  more  preparing  to  exhibit  those 
characteristics  of  cool  and  fearless  courage,  of  cheerful  sdf- 
devotion,  of  patient  endurance,  and  of  persevering  sagacity, 
which  hitherto  have  conducted  and  supported  them  through,  a 
^ries  of  unparallelled  dangers  and  privations,  and  which  we 
lave  strong  hopes  will  ultimately  guide  them  to  the  complete 
apoomplisbment  of  their  great  object. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  former  voyages  to  the  Arctic 
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regions  is  scarcely  necessary  here;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suppose  that  any  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  the 
slow  ad^^nc^s  in  discoveir  made  fr^m  the  attempt  of  Martin 
Frobisher  in  th^  time  of  Queen  ElisaWUi  to  the  reeeiit  feilvve 
of  Captain  Ross.  The  first  voyage  oF  Captain  Parry  demon*  . 
fitr^ted  the  impoesibility  of  a  passage  directly  westward 
through  Baffin's  Bay,  and  added  to  our  Charts  with  a  rapidity 
which  had  been  little  anticipated,  knowledge  of  a  consi* 
derable  line  ofcoast.    The  disappointment  in  the  primary  oi>- 

ject  of  the  expedition  determined  its  projectors  to  adopt  a 
different  course  in  their  subsequent  operations ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  another  trial  should  be  made  through  Hudson's 
Straits;  beyond  whicii  Fox's  Farthest  in  lat.  6^  SO'  on  the 

'  Eastern  Coast,  and  Repulse  Bay  in  66''  80'  on  the  Western, 
bad  so  eflectualiy  presented  their  ill-omened  names  as  a  barrier 
to  all  future  ad  venturers,  that  for  more  than  seventy  years  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  pass  them. 

Forthis  purpose  his  Majesty's  ships  the  Furyand  Hecla,  ves- 
sels of  a  similar  class,  the  former  measuring  377  tons  burden, 
and  the  latter  having  already  encountered  the  first  expedition, 
were  commissioned  at  the  close  of  1820.  Captain  Parry, 
as  commander  of  th«  voyage,  was  appointed  to  the  first  named 
ship ;  Captain  George  Francis  Lyon,  whose  spirit  of  enter- 
^ri^e  hnd  been  previously  shown  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  to 
the  second.  The  officers  who  accompanied  the  former  attempt 
volunteered  their  services  for  the*  second,  and  great  part  of 
the  erew  consisted  of  the  very  same  men.  An  Astronomer 
and  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Fisher,  was  annexed,  and  th^ 
Fury  was  soon  manned  with  a  crew  of  sixty  men  (of  all  classes) 

•  the  Heela  with  <5fty-eigh4.  Little  difference  was  made  in  the 
equipment  of  the  ships  from  that  which  had  already  {proved  so 
welludapted  to  the  pecuJ  iari  ty  of  service.  A  few  minor  altera* 
tioqs  gave  additional  stability  td  the  frame  of  the  vessels ;  and 
most  especial  care  was  taken  that  in  every  respect,  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  each  ship  should  be  precise  duplicates  of  each 
other ;  an  arrangement  permitted  by  their  exact  similarity  of 
\size;  so  tfaatin  point  of  fact,  the  stores  of  each,  frem.tbe  impro- 
bability of  both  sustaining  losses  in  the  same  articles^  might  be 
considered  as  doubled.  A  complete  lining  of  cork  wns  ap- 
plied all  round  the  &hips  slides,  and  an  apparatus  was  also 
adjusted  for  conveying  warm  air  by  pipes  to  each  s^pdrate 
habitable  apartment.  In  the  victuaHitig  department  supplies 
of  preserved  meat  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  a  man  per"  wec^k, 
and  concentrated  soups  at  a  quart  per  week,  were  laid  in  fer 
three  years.    The  spirits  were  furnished,  to  increase  the  room 
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for  stowage,  at  35  per  cent  above  proof;  the  Tinegar  vas 
in  like  manner,  reduced  to  a  seventh  of  its  ordinary  bulk  ;  and 
kiln  dried  tloar  being  substituted  for  biscuit  occupied  one 
third  only  of  the  same  space.  Various  other  similar  arrange* 
ments  were  entered  into  ;  a  number  of  valuable  philosophical 
instruments  were  provided  ;  and.  during  the  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic,  part  of  this  lading  was  consigned  to  a  Transport,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  risque  before  entering 
upon  the  margin  of  tiie  ice. 

Captain  Parry's  official  instructions  enjoined  him,  by  bear- 
ing up.  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  to  the  North  of  Wager 
'  Biver^  to  lay  hold  of  that  coast  which  he  should  f^el  assured 
coi:\viction  was  part  of  the  Continent  of  America.  Along 
this  be  was  to  stretch  to  the  norths  examining  every  bend  and 
inlet  which  seemed  to  afford  hope  of  a  Western  passage ;  so 
that  the  discovery  of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  was  his  main  object,  and  the  ascertaining  the 
Northern  boundary  of  the  American  Continent  his  second . 
In  the  last,  as  we  shall  perceive  by  and  by,  he  has  fully 
succeeded.  A  general  outline  of  the  comparatively  minor 
subjects  which  were  to  occupy  lis  attention  was  sketched  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  ;  and  with  a  sound  and  liberal  dis- 
cretion, and  a  most  honorable  reliance  upon  his  skill,  ai( 
points  upon  which  doubts  might  be  supposed  to  arise  were 
committed  to  the  decision  of  his  judgment  on  the  moment.    , 

The  two  volumes  now  before  us  must  in  no  wise  be  con- 
sidered as  rival  works ;  nor  be  viewed  with  any  jealous  aspect. 
They  are  completely  distinct  in  their  nature  and  object.^ 
Captain  Parry's  is  the  grave,  authentic,  and  official  narrative 
of  maritime  operations,  which  he  was  instructed  to  arrange  . 
by  command  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  publish 
under  the  sanction  of  their  ^authority.  Captain  Lyon's,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  private  journal  put  together  for  the 
amusei^ent  of  his  friends,  and  committed  to  the  press  only 
because  Captain  Parry  and  Mr.  Barrow  had  enough  liberal , 
feelifig  and  good  taste  to  perceive  how  much  the  public  would 
be  losers  if  it  were  suppcessed.  The  first  would  have  been 
defective  if  it  had  not  embraced  a  variety  of  topics,  which 
are  not  perhaps  of  the  highest  interest  to  general  readers ; 
the  second  would  have  been  redundant  if  it  had  not  excluded 
every  thing  which  will  not  amuse  ever^  body.  One  is  ^ 
very  majestic  quarto,  fit  for  morning  study  by  gentlemen, 
for  serious  reference,  and  for  a  stable  abode  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library ;  the  other  is  a  snug  and  companionable  oc- 
tavo, which  may  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  fire  side  after 
dinner— may  be  read  by  all  the  ladies  in  the  family,  and  ia 
Ibe  end,  if  bound  in  moraccO|  may  occupy  a  distinguished  post 
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on  the  feminine  hanging  shelves,  above  stairs.  Both  (and  it  is 
the  only  thing  about  them  which  we  regret)  are  pubh'shedby 
Murray ;  and  therefore  are  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  re- 
spective immoderate  prices  of  four  guineas  and  a  balf»  an^ 
sixteen  shillings.  In  our  subsequent  a/ip^rpu  we  shall  borrow 
our  materials  from  each  indiscriminate! v.  as  best  suits  our 
purpose. 

On  the  8th  of  May  1821,  the  Fury,  Uecla,  and  Nautilus 
Transport  stood  out  from  the  Little  Nore.  After  enterioy 
Davis's  Strait  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  June  that 
the  ^rst  iceberg  was  seen  ;  the  altitude  of  one  was  258  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  weather  was  most  lovely,  and 
Captain  Lyon  gives  the  following  vivid  description  of  his 
feelings* 

'*  In  the  forenoon  of  the  16th  an  ice-berg  was  seen  a-head.  To 
one  who,  like  myself  was  a  stranger  to  these  climes,  I  need  scarcelv 
apologize  for  mentioning  the  novel  beauty  of  the  ^evening  of  this 
day.  At  a  quarter  past  ten*  the  sun  set :  the  sky  over-head  was 
of  the  purest  azure,  here  and  there  sprinkled  with  light  silvery 
clouds  of  the  most  fantastic  forms.  At  about  mid-heaven,  in  the 
western  sky,  a  range  of  purple  clouds,  edged  with  vivid  gold,  form* 
ed  a  delightful  contrast  with  the  softened  crimson  of  the  setting 
sun.  In  opposition  to  this  glowing  scene,  the  eastern  heavens  were 
filled  with  heavy  clouds  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  and  cold  appear- 
ance, backed  by  a  clear  blue  sky.  The  calm  sea  exhibited,  in  a 
softened  degree,  the  beauties  above  it,  and  its  surface  was  occasion* 
ally  ruffled  by  the  rapid  motions  of  large  shoals  of  .porpoisef* 
attended  by  multitudes  of  birds.  The  ships  lay  motionless  together^ 
and  their  bells  alone  broke  the  universal  stillness.  This  delightful 
evening  far  excelled,  in  my  opinion,  any  Italian  sun  set ;  but  th^ 
presence  of  two  large  ice  bergs  reminded  us  but  too  well  that  we 
vrete  in  a  far  different  climate."     Lyon*s  Journal^  p.  3.  ' 

Off  Savage  Islands  they  received  their  first  visit  from  th^ 
Eskimaux.  A  loud  Ha  kaa,  resounded  from  all  quarters; 
and  was  repeated  as  an  encouragement  by  the  sailors.  Three 
hours  of  shouts,  yells,  and  laughter  succeeded,  and  there  was 
no  backwardness  either  in  courting  or  in  bestowing  acquaint-* 
ance.  The  impression  on  Captain  Lyon^s  mind  w£^  ncfi 
very  favourable :  on  the  whole.not  much  better  than  that  left 
on  honest  John  Davis  (whose  words  he  quotes)  two 
centuries  and  a  half  before.  **  The  people,"  says  that  plair^ 
spoken  seaman,  **  are  of  good  stature,  well  proportioned, 
with  small  slender  hands  and  feet,  broad  visages,  small  eyes, 
wide  months,  the  most  part  unbearded,  great  lips,  and  close 
teethed  :  they  are  much  given  to  bleed,  and  therefore  stop 
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th«ir  ttoseift  with  deer's  hair  or  that  or  an  Elan.  They  are 
very  simple  in  their  GonTersatioB,  but  niarvelloasly  given  to 
thieving,  especially  of  iron^  they  did  eat  all  their  neat 
taw/'  The  lapse  of  two  hnndred  atid  fifty  years  has  fnad^no 
difference  in  the  physiognomy,  the  conversation,  or  the  diet 
Df  these  trihes ;  but  in  the  present  day  they  are  somewhat 
less  given  to  thieving,  and  instead  of  stopping  their  iioseti 
•wheti  they  bleed,  tbev  scrape  the  blood  with  their  Angers  into 
their  mouths,  and  lick  it  up  as  a  dainty.  But  more  of  these 
Ution;  at  present  we  must  continue  the  voyage. 

On  the  2d  of  AugY»t  the  expedition  begaa  to  eater  up€«i 
a  course  hitherto  unexplored.  At  the  Basterti  extremity  df 
Southampton  island  is  a  channel  to  which  Captain  Middletoa 
who  was  unable  to  penetrate  it,  gave  the  name  of  the  Frozen 
Strait  in  1742.  A  controversy,  which  as  yet  was  undetermined;  ^ 
bad  arisen  at  the  time  as  to  the  existence  of  this  Strait,  and 
the  decision  of  the  point  was  of  material  consequence  to 
Captain  Parry.  The  distance  to  Repulse  Bay,  the  spot 
which  he  was  anxious  to  gain,  if  there  really  was  such  a 
passage,  scarcely  exceeded  50  leagues ;  whereas  to  go-round 
the  southern  extremity  of  Southampton  Island  would  lead 
him  at  least  170.  Captain  Parry  relied  upon  the  statetmeot 
of  Middleton^  and  notwithstanding  the  dangers  of  the  passagie, 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  veracity  of  that  much  injured 
seaman.  The  ice  was  close  packed  and  extensive,  and  the 
flbips  were  freqtieTitly  beset,  so  that  their  progress  was  ex- 
tremely slow ;  at  length  they  entered  a  superb  bay,  en  the 
northern  coast  of  Southampton  Island,  free  from  tee, 
ten  miles  in  depth,  and  about  four  in  width,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  or  die  Duke  of  York,  as  it  was  first  discovered 
on  his  Royal  ItighneSs's  birth-day.  Having  ascertained 
that  this  was  in  truth  no  more  than  a  bay,  they  proceeded 
once  more  northward,  and  regaining  the  Frozen  Strait,  were 
involved  in  floes,  hinnmocks,  islets,  rocks,  and  fogs^  till  with- 
out knowing  it,  on  the  21st  of  August  they  found  themselves 
in  Repulse  %ay,  and  were  able  to  verify  another  part  of 
Middleton's  narrative;  namely^  that  that  Bay  and  the 
northern  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Bswe^s  Welcome,  were  filled  by 
a  rapid  tide  flowing  into  it  from  the  eastward  through  the 
Frozen  Strait. 

Repulse  Bay  was  accurately  examined,  both  by  parties  on 
land  who  fixed  the  latitnde  at  m"  30^  58"  and  the  longitade 
^t  66°  30'  20^;  and  by  one  in  boats  which  rowed  close 
in  shore  all  round  it,  and  determined,  without  a  shadow  -of 
doubt,  the  continoity  of  land :  so  that  any  hopes  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  this  way,  were  dissipated  for  ever. 
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All  sail  now  was  made  to  the  easlrward  to  retrace  the  Frozen 
Strait  on  its  northern  coast.  The  land  as  it  was  neared 
appeared  broken,  and  so  fair  a  promise  of  an  opening  was 
afforded,  that  Captain  Lyon  was  instrncted  to  explore  the 
adjoining  shore.  He  was  provisioned  for  four  days,  and 
accompanied  by  a  midshipman  and  by  two  seamen  from  each 
ship.  During  his  absence  the  ships  rode  out  with  great 
difficulty :  heavy  masses  of  ice  perpetually  drifted  past  and 
occasionally  struck  them^  so  that  the  Fury  lost  her  anchor. 
The  report  of  the  land  party  on  its  return  seemed  favouir- 
able  to  the  attempt  of  this  passage,  although  the  narrowness 
of  the  channel,  the  entire  ignorance  of  soundings,  the 
strength  of  the  tides,  and  the  quantity  of  ice  with  which 
the  sea  was  loaded,  all  contributed  to  render  the  nndertakli^^ 
most  hazardous.  On  one  occasion  the  Fury  drifted  with 
the  tide  between  an  island  (Passage  Island)  and  a  rock,  where 
the  utmost  breadth  did  not  exceed  240  yards ;  no  exertion 
of  the  crew  could  guide  the  vessel^  and  it  was  the  natural 
direction  of  the  stream  only^  which  kept  it  in  mid  channel. 
After  a  most  laborious  struggle,  the  wind  which  had  gat 
round  to  the  northward  on  the  2d  of  September,  in  spite  of 
an  enormous  floe  to  which  the  ships  were  attached,  drove 
them  back  very  nearly  to  the  station  which  they  had  occupied 
a  mouth  before.  The  sea  however  bad  been  left  com- 
paratively open  by  this  gale,  and  once  again  they  had  a  run  to 
the  northward.  The  coast  as  they  advanced  was  minutely 
examined,  and  more  than  once  sanguine  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  what  in  the  end  proved  only  to  be  inlets,  would 
present  the  desired  passage.  The  largest  of  these  was  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  name  of  Captain  Lyon ;  the  next  in  im- 
portance received  their  titles  from  Messrs.  Gore,  Ross,  aiid 
Hoppner,  Some  more  natives  were  seen  on  the  .  shore,  and 
no  less  than  200  leagues  of  coast  were  accurately  laid 
down. 

But  the  time  which  had  been  unavoidably  lost  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  (if  indeed  it  be  just  to  call  that  lost  which 
was  necessarily  consumed  in  obtaining  information  upon 
which  every  future  &tep  depended)  was  not  to  he  recovered; 
and  with  the  approach  of  October  it  was  too  plain  that 
Winter  was  rapidly  approaching  also.  Rough  gales  were 
frequent,  the  rain  froze  as  it  fell,  the  thermometer  at  night 
was  as  low  as  20*,  and  young  ice  was  observed  forming  oh 
the  shores.  Before  the  lapse  of  another  week  the  mercury 
had  fallen  to  zero,  and  it  became  imperatively  necessary  "fc^ 
'  fix  upon  seme  spot  in  which  the  ships  could  be  permahentfy 
secured  for  the  Winter,     Forcing  their  way  throiig!!  the 
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yoQDg  ice,  or  sludge,  which  Captain  Parry  describes,  as  re- 
sembling lemon  ice,  they  brought  the  ships  to  a  good 
ancliorage  in  nine  falhoiQs,  in  a  small  open  bay,  on  an  island 
(which  they  named  Winter  Island)  off  that  part  of  the 
continent  which  began  to  trepd  northward.  A  canal  of 
about  300  yards  was  sawed  through  to  move  them  into  the 
most  desirable  places ;  and  before  night  the  crew  already 
walked  on  board,  the  ice  formed  solidly^  rounds  and  their 
operations  were  terminated  for  the  season. 

All  necessary  precautions  were  now  taken  for  the 
defence  of  the  ships,  the  preservation  of  the  stores,  and  ' 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men.  The  warming  stove 
was  lighted,  and  succeeded  so  completely,  that  when  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  but  a  few  degrees 
above  zerp,  the  thermometer  stood  at  72®  in  the  cabin, 
at  4G  feet  from  the  air  vessel.  On  the  lower  deck  throughout 
the 'winter  it  kept  up  an  uniform  and  comfortable  tem- 
perature, and  its  consumption  never  exceeded  four  pecks  of 
coals  a  day.  Musical  parties  were  held  on  stated  evenings, 
alternately  in  each  Commander's  cabin.  The  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  had  been  found  so  useful  in  dispelling 
ennui  during  the  former  voyage,  were  eagerly  renewed;  more 
perhaps  to  the  delight  of  the  audience  than  that  of  the  actors, 
for  the  mercury  was  not  higher  than  \&  in  the  green  room ; 
coffee  placed  on  a  table  about  six  inches  above  a  stove  froze 
in  the  cups ;  and  Captain  Lyon,  while  dressed  in  the  height 
of  dandyism  as  Dick  Dowlass,  in  the  Heir  at  Law,  went 
through  the  last  scene  with  two  fingers  frost-bitten.  The 
theatre  was  opened  once  a  fortnight,  and  fully  answered  its 
purpose.  Captain  Lyon  notes  the  following  characteristic 
occurrence  during  the  representation  of  the  Poor  Gentleman. 

<<  We  were  much  amused  during  the  exhibition  of  this  play  by 
a  burst  of  true  English  feeling.  In  the  scene  where  Lieut.  Wor- 
thington  and  Corporal  Foss  recount  in  so  animated  a  manner  their 
former  achievements,  advancing  at  the  same  time,  and  huzzaing  for 
*  Old  England  ;*  the  whole  audience,  with  one 'accord,  rose,  and 
gave  three  of  the  heartiest  cheers  I  ever  heard.  They  then  sat 
down,  and  the  play  continued  uninterrupted."  Lyon^s  Journal, 
p.  96. 

Schools  were  also  instituted  at  the  special  request  of  the 
sailors,  and  by  mid  winter  there  was  not  a  man  on  board 
either  ship,  who  could  not  read  and  write.  Sixteen  well 
penned  copies  were  shewn  up  on  Christmas  day  to  Captain 
.  Lyon,  with  proportionate  pride,  by  those  who  two  months 
bej'ore-scarcely  knew   their  letters.    The  observatory  w«s 
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erected  on  shore  ;  divine  service  was  regularly  periFormed  to 
both  crews  on  board  the  Fury;  and  the  year  1821  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  excellent  health  and  cheerfulness. 
Captain  Parry^s  own  words  are  the  best  proof  of  the  buoyant 
contentedness  by  which  all  hearts  were  animated^  and  we 
quote  them  as  a  singular  proof  of  that  empire  which  well 
regulated  minds  can  exercise  over  themselves,  and  as 
an  honorable  testimony  of  the  general  spirit  wliich  appears 
to  have  swayed  both  officers  and  men. 

'*  With  our  time  thus  occupied,  and  comforts  so  abundant^  and 
the  prospect  to  sea-ward  so  enlivening,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
our  own  faults  had  we  felt  any  thing  but  enjoyment  in  our  present 
state/and  the  most  lively' hopes  and  expectations  for  the  future."  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  a  fresh  party  of 
Eskimaux  appeared.  They  consisted  of  twenty-one  men,  two 
very  old  women,  and  two  children,  all  unarmed  ;  and  peace- 
ably and  silently  saluting  the  strange  comers  by  sti:oking  .their 
breasts.  An  interchange  of  barter  was  soon  established,  and 
the  sailors  accepted  ^n  invitation  to  their  huts,  which  stoQd 
about  two  miles  distant.  These  were  occupied  by  six  fami- 
lies, sixty-four  in  number  altogether,  and  constructed  entirely 
of  snow.  ' 

**  The  entrance  to  the  dwellings  was  by  a  hole  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  which  led  through  a  low-arched  passage  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  two  to  pass  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  about  1 6  feet  in 
length;  another  hole  then  presented  itself,  and  led  through  a 
similarly  shaped  but  shorter  passage,  having  at  its  termination  a 
round  opening,  about  two  feet  across.  Up  this  hole  we  crept  one 
step,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  dome  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
4s  many  in  diameter,  from  whence  the  three  dwelling-plaees, 
with  arched  roofs,  were  entered.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is 
the  description  of  a  large  hut,  the  smaller  ones,  containing  one  or 
two  families,  having  the  domes  somewhat  differently  arranged. 

**  Each  dwelling  might  be  averaged  at  14  or  16  feet  in  diameter 
by  6  or  7  in  height,  but  as  snow  alone  was  used  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  was  always  at  hand,  it  might  be.  supposed  that  there  was 
no  particular  size,  that  being  of  course  at  the  option  of  the  builder. 
The  laying  of  the  arch  was  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  satisfied  the  most  regular  artist,  the  key-piece  on  the  top  beings 
a  large  square  slab.  The  blocks  of  snow  used  in  the  buildings 
were  from  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  about  a  couple  of 
feet  in  length,  carefully  pared  with  a  large  knife.  Where  two 
families  occupied  a  domte,  a  seat  was  raised  on  either  side,  two  feet 
in  height.  These  raised  places  were  used  as  beds,  and  covered  in 
the  first  place  with  whalebone,  sprigs  of  andromeda,  or  pieces  of 
seals'  skiu^  over  these  were  spread  deer  pelts  and  deer  skin  clothes. 
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which  had  a  very  warm  appearance.  The  pelts  were  used  as^  bias- 
ketSy  and  many  of  them  had  ornamental  fringes  of  leather  sewed 
round  their  edges. 

**  £ach  dwelling  place  was  illumined  by  a  broad  piece  <^  trans- 
parent fre^h  water  ice>  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  foroie^ 
part  of  the  roof,  and  was  placed  over  the  door.  These  windows  * 
gave  a  most  pleasing  light,  free  from  glare,  and  something  like  that 
whidh  is  thrown  through  ground  glass.  We  soon  learned  that  the 
building  of  a  house  was  but  the  \^ork  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  a 
couple  of  men,  one  to  cut  the  slabs  and  the  other  to  lay  them,  wim 
labourers  sufficient. 

**  For  the  support  of  the  lamps  and  cooking  apparatus,  a  mound 
of  snow  is  erected  for  each  family  ;  and  when  the  roaster  has  two 
wives,  or  a  mother,  both  have  an  independent  place,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  bench.*'     Lyons  Journal,  p,  115. 

Great  part  of  the  interest  of  Captain  Lyon's  book  arises 
from  his  close  observation  of  these  savages,  and  the  nu- 
merous anecdotes  which  be  has  related  of  them.  He  eat, 
drank,  and  slept,  and  lived  whole  days  in  their  huts,  and 
completed  his  naturalization  by  submitting  to  the  kateen^  or 
tattoeing,  which  was  performed  by  the  hand  of  his  amama,  or 
adopted  mother. 

*'  Having  furnished  her  with  a  fine  needle,  she  tore  with  h^ 
teeth  a  thread  off  a  deer's  sinew,  and  thus  prepared  the  sewing 
at>(>aratus :  she  then,  without  a  possibility  of  darkening  her  hands, 
beyond  their  standard  colour,  passed  her  fingers  under  tbe  bottoot 
of  the  stone  pot,  from  whence  she  collected  a  quantity  of  soot ; 
with  this,  together  with  a  little  oil,  and  much  saliva,  she  soon  made 
a  good  mixture,  and  taking  a  small  piece  of  wlialebone  well  black«> 
ened,  she  then  drew  a  variety  of  figures  about  my  arm,  diffiurmg^ 
as  I  easily  saw,  from  those  with  which  she  herself  was  marked;  and 
calling  lier  housemates,  they  all  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  the  figures^ 
which  perhaps  conveyed  some  meaning  I  could  not  fathom. 

'*  I  had,  however,  only  determined  on  a  few  stitches,  so  that 
her  trouble  was  in  some  measure  thrown  away.  She  commenced 
her  work  by  blackening  the  thread  with  soot,  and  taking  a  pretty 
deep  but  short  stitch  in  my  skin,  carefully  pressing  her  thumb  on 
the  wound  as  the  thread  passed  through  it,  and  beginning  each 
stitch  at  the  place  where  the  last  had  ceased.  My  flesh  -being 
iough,  she  got  on  but  slowly,  and  having  broken  one  needle  in 
trying  to  force  it  through,  I  thought  fit,  when  she  had  completed 
forty  stitches,  or  about  two  inches,  to  allow  her  to  desist :  then 
rubbing  the  part  with  oil,  in  order  to  staunch  a  little  blood  which 
appeared,  she  finished  the  operation.  I  could  now  form  an  idea  of 
^e  price  paid  by  the  Bskiniaux  females  for  their  embellishmente, 
which  for  a  time  occasion  a  slight  inflammation  and  some  d^ree 
of  pain.  The  colour  which  tbe  kakeen  assumes  when  the  skin 
lieals,  is  of  the  same  light  blue  as  we  see  on  the  marked  arms  of 
seamen."     Lyon^s  Journal^  p.  121. 
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Of  all  human  beings,  these  Eskimaux  are,  probably,  the 
most  filtby  in  their  habits.  Every  thing  is  deposited  in  their 
mouths,  either  for  pleasure  or  convenience ;  and  this  recep- 
tacle (v^hich  nature  has  made^  adequately  large)  is  used  as 
occasion  may  require,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  those  offices  for  which  we  Europeans  according  to 
our  supererogatory  division  of  labour,  employ  brooms,  dus- 
ters, snuffers,  housewifes't  purses,  or  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Every  digestible  substance  is  eaten  by  them  dressed  or  raw 
indifferently;  nor  even  the  Budini,  or  Adyrmachidas  were 
more  pertinacious  ptheirotragisls* ;  the  last  named  people 
indeed,  we  are  told,  used  their  teeth  only  in  retaliation  for 
bites  previously  inflicted,  not  from  gastrophilism :  but  the 
Eskimaux  enjoy,  as  a  delicacy,  that  which  the  less  luxurious 
Africans  devoured  from  revenge.  Of  their  alternate  gluttony 
and  inanition,  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  were  given, 
during  this  intercourse.  In  six  days,  twenty-fi\*e  grown 
persons  and  six  small  children,  consumed  and  wasted  every 
part  of  two  walruses,  weighing  little  short  of  twenty  hundred-^ 
weight.  One  of  Captain  Jiyonls  most  familiar  friends  visited 
him  one  morning  on  his  way  from  the  Fury.  His  face  waa 
covered  with  crumbis  and  oil,  and  he  requested  permission  t6 
sleep  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  recover  himself.  On  awak- 
ing, his  first  cry  was  ta-moo-a  (food,)  and  on  this  being  re- 
insed  he  applied  to  one  of  the  midshipmen,  who  gave  him 
enough  to  make  a  second  sleep  necessary.  His  eyes  wer6 
scarcely  opened  when  he  renewed  his  cry,  apd,  "finding  it  un- 
availing', he  returned  to  the  Fury,  where,  with  better  luck,  ho 
continued  eating  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  have  some  curiosity  to  see  the  particu- 
lars of  an  Eskimaux  carte,  even  though  we  may  antici|)ate  Si 
little  in  point  of  time.  Of  the  following  two  bills  of  fare,  the 
first  was  easily  despatched  by  a  lad,  scarcely  full  grown,  in 
twenty  hours,  eight  of  which  were  passed  in  sleep.  The 
second  in  nineteen,  frona  which  the  same  deductions  must  be 
made. — The  performances  took  place  during  the  second 
winter  of  the  Expedition. 

« 

Toolooak,  Solids,      lbs.     oz. 

Sea  horse  hard  frozen • . . .,  4      4* 

Ditto,  boiled 4       4, 

Bread  and  Bread.dust  •  •  •  * 1     12 


Total,       10    ^ 
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Ditto,  Liquids. 

Rrch  Grftvy  Soup I  pint  &  a  quarter 

Raw  Spirits • %  8  wine  glasses 

Strong  Grog  •• 1  tumbler 

Water 1  gallon^  \  pint 

Kang^rai  Solids.      lbs.    oz^ 

Bread  dust  and  train-oil ]  10 

Boiled  walrus  •••...•.. 7  i 

Seal  and  bread  ••..,..•. ^. . . .    1  O 

Two  candles  ..•« •.•••••  0  S 

Bread  and  butter 0  1 


Total,       9    15 

DittOj  Liquids. 

Rich  Walrus  Soup •  •  • 2  quarts 

Water,  more  than  •.•••..•• ".  •  4  quarts 

The  above  articles  were  weighed  before  they  were  given. 

Such  however  was  their  improvidence,  that  after  exhausting 
in  one  day,  a  mass  of  provisions  which  would  have  supported 
them  without  stint  for  more  than  seven,  they  frequently  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  a.  second  meal,  and  must  inevitably 
have  perished  but  for  the  bounty  of  the  ships.  In  the  absence 
of  the  men  on  hunting  excursions,  the  wretched  women  and 
children,  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  them,  were  more 
Ihan  once  found  without  either  food  or  fuel,  with  extinguished 
lamps,  and  perhaps  gnawing  in  despair  some  remnant  oi'  oftal 
seal-skin,  with  the  hair  yet  on  it.  The  capture  of  game 
under  such  circumstances,  was  necessarily  a  source  of  heart- 
felt exultation.  The  women  hurried  to  the  doors  and  the 
children  to  the  beach,  with  shouts  of  tumultuous  joy,  to  meet 
the  men  dragging  in  their  prize;,  and  some  httle  future  hero, 
bolder  or  more  hungry  than  the  rest,  was  often  seen  clinging 
to  a  dead  seal  or  walrus,  upon  whose  back  he  had  thrown 
himself  that  he  might  ride  home  in  triumph.  Captain  Parry 
shall  describe  the  remainder  of  the  operation. 

"  After  distributing  a  number  of  presents  in  the  first  four  huts, 
I  found  on  entering  the  last,  that  Pootooalook  had  been  successful 
in  bringing  in  a  seal,  over  which  two  elderly  women  were  sUmding, 
armed  with  large  knives,  their  hands  and  faces  besmeared  with 
blood,  and  delight  and  exultation  depicted  on  their  countenances. 
They  had  just  performed  the  first  operation  of  dividing  the  animal 
Into  two  parts,  ^nd  thus  laying  open  the  intestines.  These  being 
taken  outt  and!  all  the  Ji>l(pod  carefully  baled  up  and  put  into  the 
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oolkooseek,  or  cooking* pot,  over  the  fire,  they  separated  the  Iiead 
and  flippers  from  the  carcass  and  then  divided  the  ribs.     All  Che 
loose  scraps  were  put  into  the  pot  for  immediate  use,  except  such  as 
tlie  two  butchers  now  and  then  crammed  into  their  own  mouths,  or  .  > 
distributed  to  the  numerous  and  eager  by-standers  for  still  more 
immediate  consumption.     Of  these  morsels  the  children  came  in 
for  no  small  share,  every  little  urchin  that  could  find  its  way  to  the 
slaughter-house,  running  eagerly  in,  and  between  the  legs  of  the 
men  and  women,  presenting  its  mouth  for  a  large  lump  of  raw 
flesh,  just  as  an  English  child  of  the  same  age  might  do  for  a  piece 
of  sugar-candy.  -  Every  now  and  then  also  a  dog  would  make  his 
way  towards  the  reeking  carcass,  and  when  in  the  act  of  seizing 
upon  some  delicate  part,  was  sent  off  yelping  by  a  heavy  blow  with 
tlie  handles  of  the  knives.     When  all  the  flelsh  is  disposed  of,  for  a 
portion  of  which  each  of  the  women  from  jthe  other  huts  usually 
brings  her  ootkooseek,  the  blubber  still  remains  attached  to  the 
skin,  from  which  it  is  separated  the  last ;  and  the  business  being 
now  completed,  the  two  parts  of  the  hide  are  rolled  up  aod-laid  by,, 
together  with  the  store  of  flesh  and  blubber.     During  the  dissec- 
tion of  their  seals,  they  have  a  curious  custom  of  sticking  a  thin 
filament  of  skin,  or  of  sotiie  part  of  the  intestines,  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  boys,  who  are  themselves  extremely  fond  of  it,  it 
being  intended,  as  Iligliuk  aftierwards  informed  me,  to  make  them 
fortunate  seal-catchers."    Partes  Jourruily  p.  178. 

'The  chase,  when  existence  depends  upon  it,  is  likely  to  b^ 
followed  with  no  small  alacrity  ;  and  an  Eskimaux  no  doubt 
would  scarcely  credit  that  a  Leicestershire  Squire  did  tiot 
always  eat  his  own  foxe^.  Seals  work  their  way  like  moles, 
under  the  ice,  and  open  small  apertnVes  through  which  they 
rise.  The  perseverance  of  the  hunters  in  watching  them  is 
most  extraordinary. 

"  If,  however,  a  man  has  any  reason  to  suppose  tjiat  a  seal  is  at 
work  beneath,  he  immediately  attaches  himself  to  the  place,  and 
seldom  leaves  it  till  he  has  succeeded  in  killing  the  animal.     For 
this  purpose,  he  first  builds  a  snow  wall  about  four  feet  in  l^eight, 
to  shelter  him  from  the  wind,  and  seating  himself  under  the  lea  of 
it,  deposits  his  spear,  lines,  and  other  implements  upon  several . 
little  forked  sticks  inserted  into  the  snow,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
smallest  noise  being  made  in  moving  them  when  wanted.     But  the 
most  curious  precaution  to  the  same  effect  consists  in  tying  his  own 
knees  together,  with  a  thong,  so  securely  as  to  prevent  any  rust- 
ling of  his  clothes  which  might  otherwise  alarm  the  animal.     In 
this  situation,  a  man  will  sit  quietly  sometimes  for  hours  together, 
attentively  listening  to  any  noise  made  by  the  seal,  and  sometimes 
using  the  keip-kuttuk,  an  instrument  hereafter  described,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  animal  is  still  at  work  below.     When  he 
supposes  the  hole  to  be  nearly  completed,  he  cautiously  lifts  his 
spear,  to  which  the  line  has  been  previously  attached,  and  as  soon 
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as  the  blowing  of  the  seal  is  distinctly  heard,  and  the  ice  cobic^ 
quentiy  very  thin^  he  drives  it  into  him  with  the  force  of  both  aima, 
and  then  cuts  away  with  his  panna  the  remmning  crust  of  ice,  to 
enable  him  to  repeat  the  wounds  and  get  him  out.  The  neiiiek  is 
the  only  seal  killed  in  this  manner  and,  being  the  smallest,  isheld^ 
whi  e  struggling,  either  simply  bv  hand,  or  by  putting  tlie  line 
round  a  spear  with  the  point  stuck  in  the  ice.  For  the  oguket  the 
line  is  passed  round  the  man's  leg  or  arm ;  and  for  a  walrus  round 
his  body,  his  feet  being  at  the  same  time  firmly  set  against  a  hum- 
mock of  ice,  in  which  position  these  people  can  from  habit  hold 
agi^nst  a  very  heavy  strain.  Boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  consider  themselves  equal  to  tlie  killing  of  a  neitiek^  but  it  re- 

Juires  a  full-grown  person  to  master  either  of  the  larger  animals.? 
arr^s  Journal,  p.  K2. 

The  plate  of  the  Eskimanx  watching  a  seal-hole.,  by  which 
this  description  is  illustrated,  conveys  a  most  adequate  pic- 
ture of  the  "  abomination  of  desolation  '*  which  it  is  intended 
to  exhibit. 

Among  the  native  women,  one  was  soon  distinguished  by 
ber  superiority  to  the  rest,  llig-li-ak,  the  wife  of  Oko-took. 
first  manifested  a  very  accurjate  ear  for  music :  she  was  de- 
lighted with  a  hand-organ,  and  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  a  musical  snuff-box,  which  was  soon  afterwards^  shewn  to 
her,  could  be  any  other  than  tlie  child  of  the  larger  instru- 
ment. She  was  early  looked  up  to  for  her  greater  cleaniir 
ness  and  her  neat  housewifery ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  at 
the  time  in  which,  perhaps,  from  mere  wantonness,  she  was 
applied  to  for  geographical  information,  her  talents  and  her 
knowledge  were  in  any  degree^jastly  iestimated.  With  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Eskimanx  knew  any  thing 
of  the  land  to  the  northward,  a  rude  outline  of  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  was  sketched  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  shp 
was  requested  to  continue  the  chart.  She  understood  the 
request  immediately,  and  with  a  pencil  traced  various  inden- 
tations of  the  coast,  together  with  several  islands,  on  one  of 
which,  Amit-yook,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  davs  journey,  she 
said  that  she  herself  was  born.  Her  first  sketch  filled  twelve 
sheets,  and  afterwards,  when  she  had  acquired  tbe  art  of 
boxing  tbe  compass,  and  was  asked  to  reduce  her  chart  to 
mitkee,  or  small,  to  tbe  surprise  and  delight  of  the  by>standers, 
she  brought  the  continent  strait  round  to  the  westward,  and 
afterwards  to  S.S.W.  so  as  to  come  within  three  days  journey 
of  Repulse  Bay.  This  delineation  reminded  Captain  Parry 
of  some  observations  which  had  been  made  at  tbe  head  of 
Lyon  Inlet,  in  the  preceding  autumn.  Himself,  from  the 
sundmit  of  a  hill,  had  noticed  a  brigbtnc;»s  in  the  western  s^ky. 
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strongly  resembling  ice-blink;  and  from  still  higher  ground, 
much  water,  with  islands  and  capes,  had  been  seen  by  other 
officers  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  closest  examination 
had  determined  that  Lyon  Inlet  was  landlocked,  aad  that 
there  was  no  passage  of  any  kind  thereabouts,  no  idea 
was  then  entertained  that  this  water  was  the  sea,  and  it  was 
set  down  sis  one  pf  the  numberless  lakes  by  which  the  coun^ 
try  was  intersected. 

**  The  sum  of  our  information  was,  that  an  extensile  sea  existed  to 
the  northward,  and  was  open  in  the  summer ; .  and  that  in  this  sea 
were  several  islands,  on  which  the  Kskimaux  resided,  either  as  fixed 
settlements,  or  for  a  time  daring  their  journies  along  the  coast, 
which  were  performed  chiefly,  over  the  ice  before  the  sea  opened. 
The  two  principal  islands  were  called  Amit-yook  and  Jg.loo-llk, 
and  were  the  birth-places  of  the  greater  p&rt  of  our  wmter  ac« 
quaintance.  We  acquired  by  degrees  other  information,  which  I 
Shall  hereafler  state.  I  may  here  mention,  that  Repulse  Bay  is  the 
place  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ay-w^e-lik,  and  is  also  a  settle* 
ment  of  importance.**     Lyon's  Journal^  p.  160. 

A  land  journey  northward  was  projected  in  the  spring ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  March,  the  weather  app*earing  somewha/t 
milder,  Captain  Lyon  obtained  permissimi  to  go  out  for  a 
smgle  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  oir  the  ice  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  which  separated  Winter  Island  from  the  inain  land. 
Prom  the  moment  of  his  departure,  the  thermometer  fell 
rapidly,  and  the  wind  increased.  At  midnight  the  me/cury 
bad  reached  — 32%  and  a  hard  gale  blew  from  the  north-west. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  most  inclement  nights  whio^ 
the  expedition  encountered.  In  the  morning,  the  therr 
mometer  rose  to  — ^20°,  and  at  this  point  it  continued  sta« 
tionary  during  the  day.  The  most  lively  fears  weire  ent 
tertained  for  the  absentees.  To  send  in  quest  of  them  wb« 
useless,  for  the  dnow  drift  soon  obliterated  every  track^.  and 
any  second  party  would  only  be  soon  exposed  to  a  oatamity 
similar  to  that  which  it  was  dreaded  had  overwhelmed  the  first. 
It  was  one  P.M.  before  Captain  Lyon  returned  ;  and  Ym  own 
words  will  shew,  how  little  at  one  time  this  Teturii  was  to  ba 
expected. 

*^  At  seven  AJtf.,  on  the  ISiBd^  we  proceeded  towards  tl)e  hii^h 
to  t2ie  northward  of  our  winter  qaarters.  A  strong  wind  arose 
soon  after  our  starting,  and  blew  directly  in  omr  fiaces,  iiringiMg 
thick  clouds  of  drift  snow  with  it.  On  ascendhig  the  sloping  ground 
we  loond  tlie  sledge  too  much  for  us,  and  it  was  with  great  diifficulty 
dragged  through  the  soft  snow  in  which  we  waded  knee  deep.  Thir 
wind  had  now  increased  to  a  heavy  gale,- our  utmost  view  was 
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bounded  to  twenty  yards,  and  every  time  of  rating  to  take  breath 
we  all  received  severe  frost  bites.  The  sun  having  risen  above  the 
thickest  part  of  the  drifl  snow  enabled  us  to  steer  a  direct  northerly 
course,  for  we  expected  in  that  direction  to  arrive  at  a  small  bay, 
which  had  been  observed  by  Captain  Parry  and  myself  on  our  first 
arrival.  At  ten  we  were  confirmed  in  our  conjecture  by  descend- 
ing suddenly  and  arriving. at  a  quantity  of  grounded  ice,  directed 
by  which  we  made  our  way  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  ar. 
rived  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  a  little  af^er  eleven.  The  extreme 
s^erity  of  the  weather  determined  me  on  pitching  our  tent,  and 
waiting  until,  in  better  weather,  we  could  from  the  rising  ground 
command  a  view  of  our  future  route. 

**  When  the  tent  had  been  pitched  an  hour,  and  our  party  were 
all  srboking  to  promote  warmth,  the  temperature  at  our  feet  was 
1°  below  zero^  and  over  our  head  amongst  the  smoke  +  T'*;  in  the 
outer  air  it  was—-  5°,  which  although  of  itself  sufficiently  cold  was 
rendered  doubly  piercing  by  the  strength  of  the  wind.    John  Lee 
was  soon  seized  with  a  fit  of  shivering  and  severe  pains  in  the  loins, 
to  check  which  we  put  him  into  his  blanket  and  covered  him  with 
clothes  which  could  ill  be  spared.     A  deep  hole  being  dug  in  the 
snow  a  fire  was  made  w|th  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  we  were  made 
(Comfortable  ^  a  time  by  a  warm  mess  of  soup.  I  afterwards  found 
that  it  would  be  possible  by  extending  our  excavation  to  make  a 
cavern  in  which  we  might  pass  the  night,  for  it  -would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  to  continue  in  the  tent.     Some  of  the  men 
were  therefore  set  to  work,  and  had  thus  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
warming  themselves,  that  our  only  shovel  was  lent  from  one  to  the 
other  as  a  particular  favour.  At  two  P.M.  the  outer  air  was  — 15% 
und.xero  was  the  temperature  of  the  tent,  when  Arnold's  pocket 
chronometer  stopped  from  the  effects  of  the  colcj.     By  four  P.M. 
the  cavern  was  finished  and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  us  all  in  a 
sitting  posture.     After  taking  some  hot  soup,  Lee  was  removed  to 
the  warmest  place  we  could  select  and,  making  a  fire,  we  managed 
by  its  smoke,  which  had  no  vent,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  +  2(y^ 
mile  outside  it  had  fallen  to  —  25°.     We  now  cleaned  our  clothes 
••  well  as  possible  from  the  thick  coating  of  snow  drifl,  and  closing 
tbe  entrance  of  the  cave  with  blocks  of  snow,  we  crept  into  our 
blanket  bags,  and  huddled  close  together  to  endeavour  to  procure 
a  little  sleep.    Our  small  dwelling  had  a  very  close  feel,  which  was 
perhaps  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  reflection  that  a  spade  alone 
could  liberate  us  again  after  a  nights  drift  of  snow :  and  our  roof 
being  two  feet  thick,  and  not  of  the  nioSt  s^ecure  description,  there 
was  no  small  probability  of  its  breaking  down  on  us,  in  which  ease 
confined  as  we  were  in  our  bags,  and  lying  almost  upon  each  othen 
we- should  have  but  little  chance  of  extripating  ourselves. 

''At  daylight  on  the  16'th  we  found  the  temperature  at  +  26? 
until  we  dug.  out  the  entrance,  when  it  fell  to  -f  15^  while  outside 
it  was  —  25°.  We  again  lighted  our  fire  and,  after  sitting  two 
hours  in  such  thick  black  smoke  that  we  could  not  see  our  feet^ 
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succeeded  In  making  some  tea,  which  answered  &  double  purpose, 
as  it  served  to  thaw  some  meat  which  was  frozen  in  the  canisters. 
At  nine  A*M.  the  gale  was  unabated,  and  the  drift  as  severe  as  ever. 
The  tent  wai  half  buried  in  the  snow,  and  f  set  all  hands  to  work 
at  digging  out  the  sledge,  but  it  was  so  deeply  sunk  that  our  efforts 
were  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  attempt  our  faces  and  extremities 
were  most  painfully  frost-bitten;  With  all  these  difficulties  before 
us,  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  consulted  together  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  most  prudent  to  endeavour  to  pass  another  night  in  -our 
present  precarious  situation,  or  while  we  were  yet  able  to  walk  make 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  ships,  which  we  supposed  were  about  sjx 
miles  from  us.  We  could  not  see  a  yard  of  our  way,  yet  to  remain 
appeared  worse  than  to  go  forward,-which  last  plan  was  decided  on. 
At  thirty  minutes  past  nine,  having  placed  all  our  luggage  in  the 
tent,  and  erected  a  small  flag  over  it,  we  set  out,  carrying  a  few 
pounds  of  bread,  a  little  rum,  and  a  spade.  The  wind  being  now 
in  our  backs,  we  walked  very  briskly,  and  having  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  very  faint  eun  through  the  drift,  managed  to  steer  a 
tolerable  course.  James  Carr  having  loitered  a  little  behind  us  was 
suddenly  missed,  and  by  the  most  fortunate  chance  we  saw  him  run- 
ning across  our  path  in  search  of  us;  forbad  he  been  ten  yards  further 
off  he  might  have  been  lost.  After  walking  several  miles  we  came 
to  grounded  ice,  and  saw  the  tracks  of  Eskimaux  men  and  dogs,  but 
these  were  so  confused  that  we  knew  not  which  marks  to  follow. 

**  Not  knowing  on  which  side  of  the  ships  we  had  arrived,  we 
feared  to  go  to  the  southward  or  eastward,  and  accordingly  went  as 
nearly  west  as  possible,  in  which  direction  we  again  crossed  tracks^ 
We  now  wandered  amongst  the  heavy  hummocks  of  ice  without 
knowing  which  track  t<5  pursue,  and  suffering  from  cold,  fatigue^ 
and  anxiety,  were  soon  completely  bewildered.  Several  of  our 
party  began  to  Exhibit  symptoms  of  that  horrid  kind  of  in- 
sensibility which  is  the  prelude  to  sleep.  I'hey  all  professed  ex- 
treme willingness, to  do  what  they  were  told  in  oraer  to  keep  in 
exercise,  but  none  obeyed  ;  on  the  contrary  they  reeled  about  like 
drunken  men.  The  faces  of  several  were  severely  frost-bitten,  and 
some  had  for  a  considerable  time  lost  sensation  in  their  fingers  and 
toes ;  yet  they  made  not  the  slightest  exertion  to  rub  the  parts  af- 
fected, and  discontinued  their  generfd  custom  of  warming  each 
other  on  observing  a  discolouration  of  the  skin.  We  continu^  for 
some  time  lo  employ  them  in  building  a  6now*wall,  ostensibly  as  a 
shelter  from  the  wind,  but  in  reality  to  give  them  exercise^  for 
standing  still  must  have  proved  fatal  to  men  in  our  circumstances. 
My  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  Serjeant  Spackman,  who 
having  been  repeatedly  warned  that  his  nose  was  frozen  had  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  owing  to  the  state  of  stupefaction  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  The  frost-bite  had  now  extended  overpne  side  of  his  face, 
which  was  frozen  as  hard  as  a  mask,  the  eye-lids  were  stiff,  and  one. 
corner  of  the  upper  lip  so  drawn  up  as  to  expose  the  teeth  and 
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gutn»«  My  hstnds  being  still  warm,  I  was  enabled  to  restore  th^ 
circulation^  after  which  I  used  all  mj  endeavours  to  keep  him  in  mo- 
tion, but  he  complained  sadty  of  giddiness  and  dimness  of  sight, 
9xA  mm  so  weak  as  to  Itfr  imable  Co  walk  of  himself.  His  ease  was 
indeed  so  alarming,  that  I  expected  every  moment  he  would  iie 
4own  never  to  rise  again.  Our  prospect  now  became  every  moment 
more  gloomy,  and  %  was.  but  too  evident  that  four  of  our  party 
eould  not  survive  another  hour.  Mr.  Palmer,  however,  endeavoured 
with  myself  to  cheer  the  people,  but  it  was  a  faint  attempt  as  we 
}uA  not  a  single  hope  to  give  them.  We  had  less  reason  to  fear 
kMnediate  danger  to  ourselves,  in  consequence  of  having  fur  coats 
instead  of  woollen  ones.  Every  piece  of  ice,  or  even  small  rock 
or  stone,  was  now  taken  for  the  ships  ;  and  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  preventing  the  men  from  running  to  the  different  objects  which 
attracted  tliem,  and  losing  tliemselves  in  the  drifl.  In  this  state, 
wiiile  Mr.  Palmer  was  running  round  us  to  warm  himself,  he  sud« 
denly  pitched  on  a  new  beaten  track ;  and  as  exercise  was  indis^ 
pensible,  we  determined  on  following  it  wherever  it  might  lead  us; 
Having  taken  the  serjeant  under  my  coat  he  recovered  a  little  and 
we  mo?ed  onwards,  when,  only  those  who  have  Been  in  a  similar 
state  of  distress  can  imagine  our  joy  at  finding  the  path  led  to  the 
ships,  at  which  we  arrived  in  about  ten  minutes. 

''  John  Lee  had  two  of  his  fingers  so  badly  frost4>itten  as  to  lose 
vl  good  deal  of  the  flesh  of  the  upper  ends,  and  we  were  for  many 
di^sin  fear  he  would  be  (^liged  to  have  them  amputated.  Cslrr, 
who  had  been  the  most  hardy  while  in  the  ahr,  (ninted  twice  on 
coming  below ;  and  all  had  severe  frost-bites  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  which  recovered  after  the  loss  of  skin  usual  in  those 
.*'     Parr^s  Jourpal,  p.  190. 


On  the  8th  of  May,  Captaiu  Lyon  attempted  a  second  laad 
jonmey.  The  party  ws^s  out  tiU  the  21st,  enduring  hardships 
jbiot  little  titferior  to  those  which  they  had  before  e&eountered* 
On  one  occasion,  in  a  heavy  snow-drift,  they  remained  sixtf* 
eight  hours  on  the  same  wretched  sf>at,'nnder  cover  of  a  tent 
eleven  feet  by  srx,  and  five  feet  high.  Within  tiiis  narrow 
space,  were  huddled  ten  persons,  th^  snow  perpetpaMy  thaw* 
ffig  and  dripping  upon  them  as  it  feH.  By  this  jonn^ey 
*tliey  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  course^  which  it  would 
be  adviseable  for  the  ships  to  run,  whenever  their  expected 
release  took  place,  without  the  necessity  of  examininj^  bays 
and  inlets  :  and  they  returned  on  board  witbqut  more  serioos 
iqjury,  than  resulted  from  foot-foundering  and  snow  hikfkir 
ness. 

'  No  change  in  the  ice  however,  was  observable  in  their 
winter  quarters.  The  Eskimauk  from  time  te  tine  had 
broken  up  and  returned  again,  with  a  most  capricioos  nnoeD* 
tainty,  but  most  of  them  bad  now  taken  leave.    Junearrived, 
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and  Captain  Parry,  anxious  to  avoid  any  longer  delay,  deter* 
mined  to  cut  a  canal  through  which  the  ships  might  get  into 
open  water,  by  sawing  through  th&icc.  The  ti'acl^  marked  oat 
yi^as60  feet  in  widtli  next  the  ships,  197  at  the  extremity,  and 
2058  feet  in  length  ;  a  second  cut  between  50  and  60  feet 
wide,  and  350  in  length,  connected  the  two  ships.  The 
average  thickness  of  the  ice  was  between  3  and  4  feet,  but 
in  some  places  it  amounted  to  12.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  alacrity  with  which  this  arduous  undertaking  was  exe- 
cuted. The  men  worked  daily,  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  with  no  intermission  but  for  meals;  the 
singing  at  each  saw  was  continual,  and  a  person  with  closed 
eyes,  might  have  fancied  himself  at  some  country  merry- 
making. In  one  week  the  four  lateral  cuts  were  completed » 
but  each  block  was  now  to  be  cut  diagonally,  before  it  could 
\ie  removed,  and  while  this  operation  was  proceeding,  the  la- 
teral cufs  adhered  again  in  several  places,  partly  by  frost,  and 
partly  by  pressure.  In  fifteen  days  the  canal  was  finished, 
when  the  joint  operation  of  tlie  wind  and  tide,  ^  effectually 
closed  it,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  another,  which  ap- 
jpeared  to  require  but  little  additional  labour  to  become  na- 
vigable. While  the  men  were  employed  in  rendering  it  so^ 
the  wind  and  tide  again  opened  the  artificial  outlet,  and 
nothing  more  was  wanting,  but  a  breeze  from  the  north  or 
jvest,  to  burst  their  bondage. 

It  was  onthe2ndof  July,  that  they  made  sail  from  Winter  Is- 
land having  been  frozen  in  267  days.  At  every  step  which  they 
advanced,  the  heavy  ice  came  down  upon  them  with  increased 
Tory,  and  the  tide  ran  more  impetuouslj.  The  Hecia  at  one 
time,  was  carried  on  board  the  Fury,  broke  her  best  bower 
anchor^  and  cut  her  own  waist-boat  nearly  in  two. 

.  **  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  pressure  was  so  heavy  as  to 
break  us  adrift  from  three  hawsers ;  we,  however,  were  able  tp  get 
secure  again.  Casting  off  in  the  forenoon,  we  towed  with  all  the 
lioats  for  a  short  time  until  the  ice  again  began  to  set  in  on  us.  As 
the  Fury  followed  close  astern,  we  coijld  not  get  fast,  and  to  avoid 
*again  being  carried  down  on  her,  we  were  obliged  to  let  the  ice 
take  us  where  it  would.  The  same  stream  which  hampered  us,  left 
the  Fury  in  clear  water,  and  she  got  fast.  During  the  remainder 
of  this  day  and  night,  and  until  the  evening  of  the  5th,  we  made 
constant  but  fruitless  attempts  to  get  to  the  land  floe,  and  in  one 
in^ance  four  or  five  of  our  men  were  each  on  separate  pil&ces  of  ice, 
parted  from  us  in  the  endeavour  to  run  out  a  hawser.  A  heavy 
pressure  closing  the  loose  ice  unexpectedjy  gave  them  a  road  on 
board  again  ;   land,  but  for  this  circumstance,,  we  must  have  seen 
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them  carried  away  by  the  stream  to  certain  destruction.  When  at 
length  we  were  "secured,  the  Fury  was  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
N.  E.  of  us.** !  Lyon**  Journal,  p.  216. 

At  noon,  on  the  7th,  by  dint  of  towing  and  warping  all  the 
preceding  night,  the  Hecia  reached  her  consort.     Her  dan- 
gers^ however,  were  only  beginning.    The  flood-tide  brought 
do^n  with  it  a  heavy  and  extensive  floe,  which,  taking  the 
vessel  on  her  broadside,  lifted  her  stern  as  if  by  a  wedge. 
The  friction  on  the  hawsers  by  which  they  were  fast  to  the 
land'  ice,  became  so   great,  that  at  last  they  took  fire ;  and 
the  stream  cable,  two  six  and  one  five-inch  hawsers  gave  way 
at  the  same  moment,  three  others  speedily  following  them. 
The  sea  was  too  full  of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  to  drive.     She 
leant  over  the  land  ice,  and  her  stern  was  entirely  raised  five 
feet  out  of  the  water.     The  lower-deck  beams  groaned  ex- 
ceedingly, and  a  sudden  jerk  unhung  the  rudder,  and  broke 
the  rudder-case.     Had  another  floe  supervened  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  vessel  must  inevitably  have  turned  over,  or  parted 
in  midships ;  but  the  very  pressure  itself  was  too  strong  fpr 
the  floe  by  which  it  was  occasioned ;  it  burst  upward,  and 
the  sliip  having  righted,  drifted  several  miles  to  the  soath« 
ward  before  the  rudder  could  be  replaced^r    While  the  HecIa 
was  endefavouring,  on  the  following  day,  to  rejoin  the  Fury, 
the  latter  vessel  was  not  without  her  dangers  also.  The  flood 
tide  bore  down  masses  of  ice,  which  continually  grazed  her 
sides,  and  made  her  heel  over  under  the  pressure,  till  iu  th^ 
end  a  huge  flee,  many  miles  in  length,  came  driving  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  had  already  reached 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  ship,  which  was  obliged  to 
reipain  a  quiet  spectator  of  its  appalling  progress.   Happily, 
at  this  distance,  it  struck  against  a  point  of  land-ice,  left  the 
preceding  night  by  its  own  separation.     Here  it  broke  with 
"  a  tremendous  crash,  forcing  numberless   immense  masses, 
sncmy  tons  in  weight,  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  whence 
they  again  rolled  down  to  the  land  side,  and  were  qatckly' 
succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply.     The  peril,  howeref,  had  not 
yet  passed  away.    The  floe  might  swing  round  and  over-" 
whelm  the  sliip,  or  it  might  detach  the  land  ice  to  which  she 
was  moored,  and  send  her  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  tides. 
Perhaps  at  no  other  period  of  tbe  expedition  was  Captain 
Parry  exposed  to  more  fearful  hazard ;  but  the  same  Provi- 
dence which  watched  over  him  iu  other  diflSiculties,  was  not 
waating  in  this  also.     The  floe  remained  stationary  duriQg 
the  remainder  of  the  ticle»  and  was  carried  ofi*  by  the  ebb. 

Continuing  their  course  uorthward^  occasionally,  as  they 
w^e  beset,  they  landed,  and  explored  the  Bhore  pq  foot*  .-In 
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l^t.  67**  18'  05".  Jong.  8V  2S  20",  they  found  a  noble  river, 
whicli  they  ntrniod  the  Barrow.  Upthis,  the  average  breadth 
of  which  was  about  600  yards,  they  rowed  for  nearly  two 
miles  before  they  came  to  shoal  water.  A  little  above,  they 
were  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  cataract  in  two  falls,  the 
first  about  fifteen  feet,  the  second  ninety.  The  scenery 
was  most  wild  and  romantic^  and  we  doubt  not  that  Captain 
Lyon's  pencil  has  done  it  full  justice.  The  shore  continued 
to  correspond  with  extraordinary  precision  to  the  chart 
traced  by  Ingliak.  Off  the  island  of  Igloolik,  the  position 
of  which  had  been  most  accurately  laid  down,  they  were 
again  met  by  natives.  **  Who  are  you?  what  are  you? 
whence  do  you  come?  what  is  your  name?  what  do  you 
.want  ? "  - 

were  the  general  inquiries;  and  in  return  the  savages  were  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  learning  intelligence  of  their  friends 
and  connexions  in  Winter  Island.  The  snow  huts  had  given 
place  to  summer  tents,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals  and 
walruses ;  the  seams  of  these  are  so  accurately  sewed,  as  to 
be  completely  water-proof;  the  pole  is  made  of  bones  lashed 
together,  of  broken  spears,  or  of  a  unicorn's  horn,  placed  oh 
ia  large  central  stone^  in  order  to  increase  the  height;  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet,  according  to  the  number  of  inmates,  is 
tbe  general  diameter  ;  and  double  tents  are  constructed  by 
joiiiing  together  the  months  of  two  single  ones,  and  making 
an  opening  in  the  side.  The  bottom  of  the  covering  is  fast- 
ened down  by  large  stones,  or  by  a  pile  of  gravel,  and  one  or 
two  skin-lines  are  carried  from  the  pole  to  give  it  steadiness. 
The  two  captains  passed  the  night  in  one  of  these  tents, 
and  having  been  thoroughly  drenched  in  tbe  sea,  exchanged 
their  uniforms  for  complete  Eskimaux  costume.  Nothing 
'  emild  exceed  the  hospitality  with  which  they  were  received, 
nor  the  interest  which  they  excited  by  the  accurate  know- 
pledge  which  they  had  acquired,  from  their  former  long  inter- 
course at  Winter  Island^  of  the  native  tables  of  kindred  and 
affinity.  One  of  their  ancient  friends,  Toolooaghroo,  was 
betrothed  to  a  lady,  whom  they  were  shewn  among  their  new 
acquaintance.  Captain  Lyon's  gallantry  has  described  her, 
.  as  a  "  very  pretty,  well-grown  eirl,  about  lourteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  pair  of  fine  black  e^es,'  and  so  universally  powerful  is 
nature,  that  no  engaged  fair  one,  about  to  figure  in  a  Morning 
Post  paragraph,  with  the  delicious  programme  of  '^marriage  io 
high  life,"  could  make  more  appropriate  inquiries  about  settle* 
meats,  dowel,  pin-money,  and  provisioufor  younger  children, 
than  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  untutored  savage.    Shraslted 
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'  endless  queslioiis  about  her  future  husband;  was  pleased  nt 
hearing  that  be  had  plenty  uf  tin  pots  and  was  an  expert  seal- 
catcher,  and  did  not  appear  sorry  when  it  was  added,  that  be 
was  well-grown  and  handsome. 

A  large  cargo  of  Salmon  had  been  brought  from  some  diflf- 

.  taiice,  and  Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  with  one  Seaman, 
joined  a  fishing  party,  in  the  hope  of  supplying  bolb  ships. 
He  past  the  first  night  in  the  tent  of  his  guide  Too-le-mak, 
and  slept  under  cover  of  a  warm  skin,  beneath  which,  were 
his  host,  his  wife,  her  son,  and  their  dog,  all  in  the  same  state 
of  disencnmbered  nature.  On  the  following  morning  tbey 
set  out  on  sledges. 

**  This  excursion  had  given  me  many  opportunities  oft  observing 
the  dexterity  with  whrch  the  sledges  and  dogs  are  managed,  and 
which  I  had  never  seen  to  advantage  at  Winter  Island.  Our  eleven 
dogs  were  large  and  even  majestic  looking  animals  ;  and  an  old  one 
of  peculiar  sagacity  was  placed  at  their  head  by  having  a  longer 
(racei  so  as  to  lead  them  through  the  safest  and  driest  places; 
these  animals  having  such  a  dread  of  water  as  to  receive  severe 
beatings  before  they  will  swim  a  foot.  The  leader  was  instant  m 
obeying  the  vpice  of  the  driver,  who  never  beat,  but  repeatedly 
called  to  him  by  name.  When  the  dogs  slackened  their  pace,  the 
sight  of  a  seal  or  bird  was  sufficient  to  put  them  instantly  to  their 
full  speed,  and  even  though  none  of  these  might  be  seen  on  the  ice, 
the  cry  of*  a  seal !  a  bear  !  a  bird  !*  &c.  was  enough  to  give  play  to 
the  legig  and  voices  of  the  whole  pack.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
observe  the  two  sludges  racing  at  full  speed  to  the  same  object,  the 
dogs^and  men  in  full  cry,  andthe  vehicles  splashing  through  the  holes 
of  water  with  the  velocity  and  spirit  of  rival  stage  coaches.  There 
is  something  of  the  spirit  of  professed  whips  in  these  wild  races; 
for  young  men  delight  in  passing  each  other's  sledge,  and  jockeying 
the  hinder  one  by  crossing  the  path.  In  passing  on  different  routes 
the  right  hand  is  always  yielded,  and  should  an  inexperienced  driver 
endeavour  to  take  the  left,  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  per* 
suading  his  team  to  do  so.  The  only  unpleasant  circumstance  at- 
tending these  races  is,  that  a  poor  dog  is  sometimes  entangled  and 
'thrown  down,  when  the  sledge,  with  perhaps  a  heavy  load,  is  un. 
avoidably  drawn  over  his  body.  The  driver  sits  on  the  fore  part  of 
thevdiicle,  from  whence  he  jumps  when  requisite  to  pull  it  clear 
of  any  impediments  which  may  lie  in  the  way,  and  he  also  guides 
it  by  pressing  either. foot  upon  the  ice.  The  voice  and  long  whip 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  reins,  and  the  dogs  can  be  made  to  turn 
a  corner  as  dexterously  as  horses,  though  not  in  such  an  orderly 
manner,  since  they  are  constantly  fightmg,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  one  receive  a  flogging  without  instantly  wreaking  his 
^  passion  on  the  ears  of  bi^  neighbours.  The  cries  of  the  men  9re 
•not  more  melodious  tShn  those  of  the  animals,  and  their  wild  looks 
stAgeau^es  whc^  animatedt  give  them  an  ^appearance  of  devils 
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driving  wolves  before  them.  Our  dogs  had  eaten  nothing  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  could  not  liave  gone  over  less  than  seventy 
miles  of  ground ;  yet  they  returned,  io  all  appearance,  as  fresh 
and  active  as  when  they  nrst  set  out.**     Lyon*s  Journal,  p.  :2'2r3. 

The  fishing  appears  to  hare  afforded  but  poor  sport,  but; 
Captain  Lyon  got  considerable  insight,  and  this  was  his  chief 
object,  into  Eskimaux  manners.  He  eat  walrus  steaks,  rubbed 
noses  (ko5nik)  and  played  leap-frog  with  the  men  ;  made  cats*, 
cradles  and  nursed  children  for  the  women,  and,  no  doubt, 
established  himself  as  a  most  popular  Kabloona  by  his  good- 
humoured  compliance  with  all  the  habits  which  came  in  bis. 
way.  : 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  July  that  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
which  the  Eskimaux  geographers  had  laid  down  as  the  passage 
to  the  Polar  Sea,  was  descried  in  lat.  Gb""  45' ;  but  an  impene- 
trable barrier  of  ice  occupied  the  whole  entrance;  and  the 
obstacle  continuing  at  so  advanced  a  season  of  the  year, 
left  them  small  hopes  thatit  wonld  break  up  during  the  short 
remainder  of  summer  ;  yet,  what  was  left  of  July,  the  whole 
of  August,  and  more  than  half  September,  was  spent  in  the 
most  laborious  but  fruitless  attempts  to  force  their  passage. 
In  no  instance  did  they  succeed  in  penetrating  with  the  ships 
more  than  forty  miles  in  a  due  westerly  direction;  but  their 
exploring  parties  by  land  fully  ascertained  that  the  Strait 
(known  as  the  Strait  of  ike  Fury  and  Hecla)  did  really  com- 
municate with  an  open  sea  beyond  on  the  West.  Winter 
was  now  rapidly  approaching :  to  pass  it  in  the  Strait  involved  ' 
the  certainty  of  being  frozen  up  for  eleven  months,  and  the 
advice  of  all  his  officers  coincided  with  the  opinion  wjhich 
Captain  Lyon  already  entertained,  that  he  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  securing  his  ships  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Igloolik.  On  arriving  off  this  island*  the  ice  had  already 
formed  and  attached  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shore,  that  the 
task  of  sawing  another  canal  to  let  themselves  in,  as  the  first 
bad  been  cut  to  let  themselves  out^  became  requisite  for  their 
safety.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  in  level  places,  averaged 
about  a  foot;  in  many  others,  however,  it  was  several  feet.  The 
length  of  the  passage  was  4343  feet,  and  it  was  cheerfully 
completed  in  thirteen  days,  (on  the  30th  Oct.)  without  any 
addition  to  the  sick  list.  The  Eijkimaux  readily  lent  all  the 
aid  in  their  power,— pulling  the  ropes,  heaving  the  windlass, 
and  handling  the  saws;  not  unfrequently  perhaps  marring 
the  work  which  they  intended  to  make;  but  always  aiffording 
•Ht  least  amusement.  Tiiey  were  peculiarly  expert  in  imitating 
(the  cry,  which  in  maritime  language  is  termed  singing  oui. 

Long  experience  had  now  tapgbt  m^y  additional  precau- 
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iioM  against  the  severity  of  the  climate*  They  found  that  th€ 
Hgging  if  left  standing  was  less  injured  than  if  dismantled  ; 
that  a  coating  of  snow  on  the  upper  deck  and  hatchways,  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  warmth  ;  and  that  a  snow  wall  built  of 
slabs  after  the  Eskimaux  fashion,  twelve  feet  high,  and  sur- 
rounding the  ship  at  the  distance  of  tw^ity-five  feet,  kept  out 
the  drift,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  shelter  for  promenaders* 
The  ships  were  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other;  so  that 
although  messengers  passed  regularly  between  them  six  times 
^Tery  day,  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  up  that  close 
and  constant  intercourse  which  the  renewal  of  theatrical  en- 
tertainments would  demand.  With  this  exception,  the  em- 
ployments of  the  former  winter  were  diligently  recommenced  ; 
and  the  same  disposition  to  be  pleased  even  with  their  hard- 
,  ships  continued  undiminished.  **  As  for  ourselves  in  the 
ship,''  says  Captain  Lyon,  on  concluding  the  year,  **  we  were 
blessed  with  excellent  health,  and  enjoyed  every  comfort 
lirfaich  our  splendid  outfit  and  the  nature  'of  our  situation 
would  p^mit." 

Unhappily  circumstances  were  not  the  same  with  the  poor 
£skimaux.—- A  woman  who  was  dangerously  ill,  was  removed 
#1)  shipboard,  in  order  that  she  might  receive  closer  medical 
aid.  Her  case,  however,  proved  hopeless;  and  she  died 4 
Captain  Lyon  gives  the  following  account  of  her  funeral. 

**  Takkeelikkeeta  now  prepared  to  dress  the  dead  body,  and  in 
ihe  first  place  stopped  his  nose  with  deer's  hair,  and  put  on  his 
gloves,  seeming  unwilling  that  his  naked  hand  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  corpse.  I  observed  in  this  occupation  his  care  that 
^ery  article  of  dress  should  be  as  carefully  placed  as  when  his 
wife  was  living,  and  having  drawn  the  boots  on  the  wrong  legs,  he 
ptlied  them  off  again  and  put  them-properly ;  this  ceremony  finish- 
ed, the  deceased  was  sewed  up  in  a  hammock,  and  at  the  husband's 
urgent  request  her  face  was  left  uncovered.  An  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  time  agreed  witb  me  in  fancying  that  the  man,  from 
liis  words  and  actions,  intimated  a  wish  that  the  living  child  might 
be  enclosed  with  its  mother.  We  may  have  been  mistaken,  but 
there  is  an  equal  probability  that  we  were  right  in  our  conjecture ; 
for  according  to  Crantz  and  Egede  the  Greenlanders  were  in  the 
habit  of  burying  their  motherless  infants  from  a  persuasion  that  they 
must  otherwise  starve  to  death,  and  also  from  being  unable  to  bear 
the  cries  of  the  little  ones,  while  lingering  for  several  days  without 
sustenance ;  for  no  woman  will  give  them  any  share  of  their  ihilk 
which  they  consider  as  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own  o£&pring. 
My  dogs  being  carefully  tied  up  at  the  man's  request,  a  party  uf 
0ur  people  accompanied  by  me  drew  the  body  to  the  shore,  where 
we  made  a  grave  about  a  foot  deep,  being  unable  to  get  lower  on 
account  ef  the  firoseeo  «arth.    The  body  was  placed  on  its  back  at 
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Um  hutbaad's  reouest,  and  he  then  stepped  into  the  grtTe  and  cut 
aU  the  stkches  or  the  hammock,  although  without  throwing  it  open, 
seemiDg  to  itnply  that  the  dead  should  be  left  unconfined.  1  laid 
a  womlin'g  knife  by  the  aide  of  the  body  and  we  filled  up  the  graTe* 
over  which  we  also  piled  a  quantity  of  heavy  stones  which  no  animal 
could  remove.  When  all  was  done  and  we  returned  to  the  shtp^ 
the  man  lingered  a  few  minutes  hehind  us  and  repeated  two  or 
three  sentences  as  if  addretsing  hioiself  to  his  departed  wife  ;  he 
then  silently  followed.  We  found  Shega  quite  composed  and  at- 
tending her  little  sister^  between  whose  eye- brows  she  had  made  ^ 
spot  with  soot,  which  1  learned  was  because  being  unweaned  it  ninst 
certainly  die.  During  the  night  m^  little  charge  called  on  Its 
mother  without  intermission,  yet  the  father  slept  as  soundly  until 
morning  as  if  nothing  had  happened.'*     Parry's  Journal^  p.  d93« 

<*  In  the  evening  ^e  child  took  meat  and  jelly  ajad  sat  up  to  help 
itself,  but  it  soon  after  resumed  its  melancholy  cry  for  its  mother. 
At  night  my  party  had  retired  to  sleep,  yet  I  heard  loud  sighing 
occasionally,  and  on  lifliag  the  cnirtain  I  saw  Takkeeiikkeeta  stand* 
ing  and  looking  mournfully  at  his  child.  I  endeavoured  to  compose 
him  and  he  promised  to  go  to  bed,  but  hearing  him  again  sighing 
in  a  few  minutes^  F  went  and  found  the  poor  infant  was  dead,  and 
that  its  father  had  been  sometime  aware  of  it.  ,  He  nbw  told  mo  it 
had  seen  its  mother  the  last  time  it  called  qp  her,  and  that  she  had 
beckoned  it  to  Khil-la,  (Heaven)  on  which  it  instantly  died.  He 
said  it  was  <  good*  that  the  child  was  gone,  that  no  children  out  lived 
their  mothers,  and  that  the  black  spot  which  Shega  had  frequently 
renewed  was  quite  suiKcient  to  ensure  the  death  of  the  infant. 

**  My  party  made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  26th,  and  I  observed 
they  did  not  scruple  to  lay  the  vessel  containing  the  meat  on  (he 
dead  child,  which  I  had  wrapped  in  a  blanket ;  and  this  unnatural 
table  excited  neither  disgust  nor  any  other  feeling  amongst  them 
'  more  than  a  block  of  wood  could  have  done.  We  now  tied  up  all  the 
dogs  as  Takkeeiikkeeta  desired,  and  took  the  child  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  astern  of  the  ships  to  bury  it  in  the  snow  ;  for  the  father 
assured  me  that  her  mother  would  cry  in  lier  grave  if  any  weight 
of  stones  or  earth  pressed  on  her  infant.  She  herself,  he  feared, 
had  already  felt  pain  from  the  monument  of  stones  which  we  had 
laid  upon  h^jt.  The  snow  in  which  we  dug  the  child's  grave  was 
not  above  a  foot  deep,  yet  we  were  not  allowed  to  cut  into  the  ice 
or  even  use  any  slabs  of  it  in  constructing  the  little  tomb.  The 
body,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  having  the  face  uncovered,  being 
placed,  the  father  put  the  slings  by  which  its  deceased  mother  had 
carried  it  on  the  right  side,  and  in  compliance  with  the  Eskimaux  cus- 
tom of  bury  ing  toys  and  presents  with  their  dead,I  threw  in  some  beads. 
A  few  loose  slabs  of  snow  were  now  placed  so  as  to  cover  without 
touching  the  body,  and  with  this  very  slight  sepulchre  the  father 
was  contented,  although  a  fox  could  have  dug  through  it  in  half  a 
>niinute.  We  however  added  more  snow,  and  cemented  all  by 
poiiring  about  twenty  bu<:kets  of  water,  «vhich  were  brought  from 
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the  ship)  on  every  part  of  the  mound.  I  remarked  &at  before' our 
task  was  completed  the  man  turned  and  walked  quietly  to  the  ahipi« 
'*  During  the  two  last  days,  I  obtained  some  information  with 
respect  to  mourning  ceremonies,  or  at  all  events  such  as  related  to.  * 
the  loss  of  a  mother  of  a  family ;  three  days  were  to  be  passed  by 
the  survivors  without  their  walking  out  on  the  ice,  performing  any 
kind  of  work,  or  even  having  any  thing  made  for  them.  .  Washing 
IS  out  of  the  question  with  Eskimaux  at  most  times,  but  now  I  was 
not  allowed  to  perform  the  necessary  ablutions  of  their  hands  and 
faces,  however  greasy  or  dirty  they  might  be  made  by  their  food  ; 
the  girl's  hair  was  not  to  be  put  in  pig-tails,  and  every  thing  was 
neglected  ;  Takkeelikkeeta  was  not  to  go  sealing  yntil  the  summer. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  sigh  from  the  man,  there  were 
no  more  signs  of  grief ;  our  mourners  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry, 
and  no  one  would  have  supposed  they  ever  had  wife,  mother,  or 
sister.  When  the  three  days,  and  it  is  singular  that  such  should 
be  the  time,  were  expired,  the  man  was  to  visit  the  grave ;  and 
having  talked  with  his  wife,  all  duties  were  to  be  considered  as  over. 
The  28th  was  our  third  day,  but  a  heavy  northerly  gale  and  thick 
drift  prevented  our  visiting  the  grave.  The  29th,  although  not 
fine,  was  more  moderate,  and  1  accompanied  him  at  an  early  hour* 
Arriving  at  the  grave,  he  anxiously  walked  up  to  it,  and  carefully 
sought  for  foot-tracks  on  the  snow,  but  finding  none  repeated  to 
himself,  ^  No  wolves,  no  dogs,  no  foxes,  thank  ye,  thank  ye.'  He 
now  began  a  conversation  which  he  directed  entirely  to  the  grave, 
as  if  addressing  his  wife.  He  called  her  twice  by  name,  and  twice 
told  her  how  the  wind  was  blowing,  looking  at  the  same  time  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  drift  was  coming.  He  next  broke  forth 
into  a  low  monotonous  chaunt,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
graf  e,  walked  slowly  round  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  four  or 
five  times,  and  at  each  circuit  he  stopped  a  ievr  moments  at  the 
head.  His  song  was,  however,  uninterrupted.  At  the  expiration 
of  about  eight  minutes,  he  stopped,  and  turning  suddenly  round  to 
me,  exclaimed  *  7%tva,'  (that's  enough)  and  began  walking  back 
to  the  ship.  In  the  song  be  chaunted  I  could  frequently  distinguish 
the  word  Kot/enna,  (thank  you)  and  it  was  occasionally  coupled 
with  the  Kabloonas.  Two  other  expressions,  both  the  names  of  tlie 
spirits  or  familiars  of  the  Annatko,  Toolemak,  were  used  a  few 
times ;  but  the^hole  of  the  other  words  were  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  me.**     Farrys  Journal^  p.  395. 

On'e  other  wretched  woman,  Kagiia,  a  widow,  died  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  horror. — On  the  loss  of  her  husband^ 
she  became,as  it  were, excommunicated  and  under  a  ban.  She 
was  miserably  ill ;  but  it  was  no  one's  duty  to  minister  to  her 
wants,  and  she  was  left  in  a  snow  hut,  through  the  broken 
roof  of  which  blew  a  piercing  wind,  plundered  of  all  her 
goods,  and  with  no  covering  hut  a  torn  skin,~and  a  masque  of 
indescribable    filth.     Yet.  in  this  state,  when  Captain  Lyon 
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produced  blankets  to  carry  her  to  a  comfortable  birth  in  bifi 
own  cabin,  she  turned  and  asked,  what  he  would  pay  her  for 
her  trouble*  In  spite  of  a  most  wayward  and  discontented 
temper,  after  a  few  days  she  was  pronounced  convalescent. 
Her  habits  had  rendered  Captain  Lyon's  cabin  a  general 
nuisance;  and  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  his 
humanity  was  permitted  to  dismiss  her»  In  ten  days  she  was 
again  found  closed  up  and  alone  in  a  small  snow  hut ;  a  single 
wick  of  her  lamp  was  burning,  and  her  long  hair  was  frozen 
to  her  bed  place  by  a  quantity  of  blood  which  she  had  been 
spittings  When  she  left  the  ship,  her  gums  were  healUiy 
and  her  teeth  white;  now  the  lower  jaw  was  quite  destroyed, 
black  and  carious,  without  a:  single  tooth.  The  unhappy 
wretch  died  in  a  few  hours  of  absolute  starvation;  yet,  after 
her  husband's  decease^  her  sister,  father,  mother,  and  brother- 
in  law,  were  all  at  hand,  and  living  for  the  time  in  plenty. 

Captain  Parry's  first  intention  was,  as  early  as  the  sedson 
permitted^  to  despatch  the  Hecla  to  England  with  such  of 
the  crew  of  both  vessels  as  seemed  most  affected  by  this 
fatigjuing  and  protracted  service.The  effective  strength  of  the 
men  was  evidently  impaired,  and  it  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  if  both  vessels  persevered  in  the  attempt  little  hope 
was  left  that  either  would  return  home.  In  the  course 
of  April  active  preparations  commenced  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  plan.  Various  exchanges  of  stores  were  made 
which  circumstances  appeared  to  require ;  and  on  all  these 
occasions  the  labour  of  transport  was  performed  by  dogs 
without  any  difficulty  ;  uaccompanied  by  drivers,  these  useful 
and  singular  animals  bore  from  one  ship  to  another  bower 
anchors,  boats  and  topmasts ;  they  worked  between  seven 
and  eight  hours  each  day,  and  once  nine  dogs  dragged 
1611  lbs.  a  distance  of  1750  yards  in  nine  minutes ! 

The  heakh  of  the  crew  however,  among  whom  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  scurvy  had  appeared,  rendered  a  change  in  the 
original  plan  unavoidable.  August  had  arrived,  and  the 
ships  as  yet  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves ;  farther  dis- 
coveries of  importance  were  almost  impossible  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  and  to  pass  a  third  winter  with  a  single  ship, 
and  diminished  resources  wore  the  appearance  of  desperation. 
These  cogent  reasons  determined  Captain  Parry  to  return  to 
England  with  both  vessels  together,  and  while  his  brother 
Captain  was  writing  his  official  assent  to  this  proposition  the 
ice  broke  up,  and  freed  them  from  their  winter  quarters  on 
the  9th  of  August,  after  a  confinement  of  319  days. 

At  the  mercy  of  the  tides  and  the  ice,  carried  into  every 
bight  and  swept  over  each  point  without  the  possibility  of 
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helping  themselves,  they  floated  along  immoveabiy  beset  for 
24  days  out  of  26,  daring  which  they  passed  oTer  1.40  leagues, 
generally  very  close  to  the  shore,  and  always  unable  to  do 
any  thing  to  effect  an  escape  from  danger ;  the  remainder  of 
the  Toyage  however  was  prosperoas  ;  and  they  entered  the 
Thames  on  the  21st  of  October,  1823,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  a  half  from  England. 

Long  as  oar  notice  of  these  works  is,  we  have  not  given  a 
tithe  of  a  tenth  of  an  abridgment  of  the  profoondly  interesting 
matter  which  tbey  contain ;  and  we  cannot  break  away  witb- 
ont  adding  a  few  particulars  from  Captain  Lyon's  valuable 
chapter  (Uie  9th)  of  the  general  habits  of  the  Eskimaax. 
Of  their  dress  we  despair,  without  a  plate,  of  afiording 
any  description  which  shall  be  at  all  satisfactory.  It^ 
nmst  suffice  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  skins  very  neatly 
fashioned  for  the  men,  into  a  hooded  outer  coat  with  a  broad 
skirt  behind,  an  inner  coat  or  shirt,  a  cloak  with  sleeves, 
trowsers,  two  pair  of  boots,  and  mittens  for  the  hands.  The 
women  wear  the  same  materials  in  a  different  shape.  Tiie 
enter  coat  has  two  flaps,  one  in  front  and  one  behind ;  the 
hood  is  used  as  a  cradle  for  the  children,  who  lie  in  it  stark 
naked,  and  the  breeches  ace  much  less  ornamented  than  those 
of  the  other  sex.  When  Captain  Lyon  informed  the  belles  of 
Igloolik  tbathis  countrywomen  theKabloonas  were  untattoed, 
they  shrugged  up  their  shoulders  with  scorn;  but  when,  he 
added  that  they  never  wore  breeches,  the  soft  hearted  Eski- 
maax expressed  sincere  commiseration,  **  because  tbey  must 
he  so  cold/'  The  females  boots  are  disproportionably  large, 
and  are  used  as  pockets  for  suicb  articles  as  their  mouths  can- 
not conveniently  bold,  and  as  temporary  larders  for  any  unu- 
sual stock  of  provisions.  Hunting  is  the  chief  and  almost 
sole  occupation  of  the  men*  When  the  animal  is  once  killed, 
every  preparation  of  its  flesh  and  skin  belongs  to  the  women. 
Socking  and  chewing  are  the  preliminaries  which  all  sob- 
stances  intended  for  dress  or  other  uses  undergo,  and  in  these 
branches  of  orifacture  the  fair  sex  alone  is  concerned.  In 
hunting  the  men  use  various  kinds  of  spears,  each  ingeni- 
ously adapted  to  its  particular  purpose.  The  bow  is  rardy 
used  at  a  greater  distance  than  twenty  yards*  One  man  widb 
three  dogs  will  make  sure  of  a  bear.  Deer  are  allured  within 
shot  by  an  imitation  of  their  own  bellow,  or  if  the  hunter  has 
patience,  by  drawing  a  hood  of  that  animal's  skin  completely 
over  his  head,  and  standing  still  till  the  silly  and  inquisitive 
beast  comes  up  close  (as  it  always  ultimately  does)  to  examine 
him*  The  Eskimaux  are  restless  and  migratory,  indeed  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  procure   food   renders  frequent 
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change  of  residence  neoessary  for  their  tsbaiistence.  Eren 
those  who  have  not  visited  the  distant  quarters  are  traditionally 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  cpuatry,  which  may  be  said  to 
extend  about  ninety  miles  farther  north  than  Igloolik.  There 
are  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  particularly  one  in  South- 
ampton Island,  whom  they  esteem  to  be  immeasurably  inferior 
to  themselves,  and  whom  they  distinguish  by  a  term  as  expres- 
sive Sis  fidpQapoSf  Kbiad*ter-mi-6,  Honesty  is  one  ofthetr  most 
striking  characteristics.  Among  themselves  property  was  al« 
ways  sacred,  and  out  of  200  people  with  whom  oi^r  sailors  be- 
came intimately  acquailited,  only  three  were  considered  as  de- 
termined thieves,  and  even  these  performed  their  work  so 
clumsily  as  to  be  instantly  detected.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  wood  and  iron  were  to  th^m,  what  gold  and  jewels 
are  to  us ;  and  it  may  then  be  asked  how  many  in  the  mixed 
rabble  of  London  would  be  equally  abstinent  if  placed  in  the 
mines  of  Laricaja,  or  among  the  diamonds  of  Siam. 

In  the  balance  of  virtue  and  vice  indeed  an  Eskimaux  ap- 
pears to  be  far  superior  to  other  savages.  If  he  is  always  a 
most  pertinacious  beggar,  if  he  murmurs  that  a  neighbour 
has  more  beads  or  blubber  than  himseifi--' angulus  ille  Vicini 
nostra  quia  pingviovt — if  he  is  not  keenly  alive  to  gratitude, 
and  if  occasionallv  he  lies  for  his  own  benefit,  against  these  de« 
fects  may  be  justly  weighed  imperturbable  good  temper,  in- 
sensibility to  danger,  inexhaustible  hospitality,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  all  personal  or  hereditary  spirit  of  revenge>  which 
is  almost  as  rarely  found  in  civilized  societies  asamong  savage 
hordes.  Bigamy  is  common  among  them,  but  the  women 
are  all  well  treated.  Conjugal  fidelity  is  neither  exacted  nor 
practised  on  either  side*  In  public  all  the  decorum  of  more 
refined  nations  is  observed  between  the  sexes ;  nevertheless 
when  the  men  are  absent  certain  revelries  are  pi*actised^  to 
which  Capt.  Lyon  obtained  admittance  without  the  disguise  of 
Clodius,  although  they  appear  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  mysteries  which  the  Koraan  gallant  so  infa- 
mously violated.  Oi  their  religious  belief  little  knowledge  could 
be  obtained,  and  as  no  kind  of  worship  exists  among  them  it 
is  not  probable  that  their  theology  is  very  extensive.  Their 
future  state  is  one  of  enjoyment;  and  seems  destined  only 
for  tbegood,  or  those  who  have  endured  hardship  in  this  world. 
In  Kayl-yak,  or  heaven  such  as  are  drowned  at  sea,  starved 
to  (jleath,  murdered,  or  killed  by  walruses  or  bears,  inhabit 
with  two  great  spirits,  Khioo-wookbiak  and  Tat-kuk.  In 
Aad-lee  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  are , 
four  degrees ;  the  three  first  are  regions  not  of  absolute  pu- 
nishment but  of  partial  discomfort;  for  the  sky  in  them  is  so 
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t§mm  U>  tke  cjrtb  tkat  a.  bub   eaaaaot  walk  creel.     Ib   tfce 

tmutk  are  concestnited  afl  tiie  deists  wkicfc  can  spri^  fi  ■» 
hawrfing  witiwat  fat^ne,  eatia^  witfanot  indigeslkn,  qngia^ 
wiCiMMitlioarKiuHft,  d^neiug  wTtiu>ct  craoip,  and  sleeping 
vithiMrt  grrjmim^  toa  fill.  Of  tbesr  ^aaio/ioM  or  coBJoron, 
CapC  IffOB  kaa  git  en  the  &UowiBg  accoant. 


**  Amoiigtf  our  IglooCk  acqaanitazu?es  were  two  female  md  a 
feir  male  vriaank,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Toolemak.  This 
peraooage  was  cunning  and  inteUigenty  and  whether  profesaooallT* 
or  from  h»  ±feill  m  the  chase,  but  perhaps  from  both  reasons,  was 
eWMulered  by  aH  the  tr&e  as  a  man  o€  importance.  As  I  inTari- 
Mj  poid  great  def^irence  to  hs  opinion  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  bis  calliag,  be  fireelj  comraonicated  to  me  his  saperior  hnow> 
ledge,  and  did  not  scrupfe  to  aflow  of  mj  being  present  at  bU  ic- 
tertiews  with  Tomga,  or  hu  patron  spirit.  In  coaseqoence  of  this, 
I  took  an  earlj  opportoaitj  of  requesting  my  firiend  to  exhibit  hb 
ddll  in  m  J  cabin.  His  old  wife  was  with  him,  and  by  much  flattery, 
tnd  an  accidental  display  of  a  glittering  knife  and  some  beads^  she 
aarnted  me  in  obtaining  my  request.  All  light  excluded,  our  sor- 
cerer began  chanting  to  his  wife  wrth  great  Tehemence,  and  dbe  in 
retom  answered  by  singing  the  Amna.aya,  which  was  not  discoo- 
ttDoed  daring  the  whole  ceremony.  As  ^  as  I  could  hear,  he 
afterwards  began  turning  hia;self  rapidly  round,  and  in  a  loud 
powerful  Toice  ▼ociferated  for  Tomga  with  great  impatience,  at 
the  tame  time  blowing  and  snorting  like  a  walrus.  His  noise,  im- 
patience, and  agitadoo  increased  erery  moment,  and  he  at  length 
seated  himself  on  the  deck,  Yarying  his  tones,  and  making  a  matUng 
with  his  clothes. 

'*  Suddenly  the  voice  seemed  smothered,  and  was  so  managed  as 
to  sound  as  if  retreating  beneath  the  deck,  each  moment  becominig 
more  distant,  and  ultimately  giving  the  idea  of  being  many  feet 
below  the  cabin,  when  it  ceased  entirely.  His  wife  now,  in  answer 
to  my  queries,  informed  me  very  seriously  that  be  had  dived,  and 
that  he  would  send  up  Tomga.  Accordingly,  in  about  half  a  mi- 
nute, a  distant  blowing  was  heard  very  slowly  approaching,  and  a 
voice  which  differed  from  that  we  at  first  had  heard,  was  at  times 
mingled  with  the  blowing,  until  at  length  both  sounds  became  dis- 
tinct, and  the  old  woman  informed  me  that  Tornga  was  come  to 
answer  my  questions.  I  accordingly  asked  several  questions  of  the 
sagacious  spirit,  to  each  of  which  inquiues  I  received  an  answer  by 
two  loud  slaps  on  the  deck,  which  1  was  given  to  understand  were 
favourable.  A  very  hollow,  yet  powerful  voice,  certainly  much 
different  from  the  tones  of  Toolemak,  now  chanted  for  some  time, 
and  a  strange  jumble  of  hisses,  groans,  shouts,' and  gabblings  like 
a  turkey,'  succeeded  in  rapid  order.  The  old  woman  sang  with  in- 
creased energy,  and,  as  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  all  intended 
to  astonish  the  Kabloona,  I  cried  repeatedly  that  I  was  very; much 
afraid,     llm,  as  I  expected,  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  until  the  poor 
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iramorta),  exhausted  by  its  own  might,  asked  leave  to  retire.  The 
voice  gradually  sank  from  our  hearing,  as  at  first,  and  a  very  indis- 
tinct  hissing  succeeded  :  in  its  advance,  it  sounded  like  the  tone 
produced  by  the  wind  on  the  bass  chord  of  an  Eolian  harp  ;  thi» 
was  soon  changed  to  a  rapid  hiss,  like  that  of  a  rocket,  and  Toole- 
mak  with  a  yell  announced  his  return.  1  had  held  ray  breach  at 
the  first  distant  hissing,  and  twice  exhausted  myself,  yet  our  con* 
juror  did  not  once  respire,  and  even  his  returning  and  powerful  yell 
was  uttered  without  a  previous  stop  or  inspiration  of  air. 

"  Light  being  admitted,  our  wizard,  as  might  be  expected,  wai^ 
in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  certainly  much  exhausted  by  his  ex- 
ertions, which  had  continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  We  now 
observed  a  couple  of  bunches,  each  consisting  of  two  stripes  of- 
white  deer-skin  and  a  long  piece  of  sinew,  attached  to  the  back  of 
hi»  coat.  These  we  had  ilot  seen  before,  and  were  informed  that 
they  had  been  sewed  on  by  the  Tornga  while  he  was  below." 
LyorCs  Journaly  p.  358. 

Toolemak  had  ten  superior  beings  whom  he  used  to  con- 
sult, and  a  countless  host  of  minor  sprites.  Exhibitions  such 
as  that  just  described  are  rare,  and  although  the  Annatkoos 
are  but  rivals,  they  carefully  abstain  from  exposing  each 
other's  secret.  Toolemak,  however,  one  evening  having  drank 
nine  glasses  and  a  half  of  raw  spirits  (or  hot  water  as  he 
termed  il)  ran  riot  in  conjuring,  and  betrayed  the  mystery  of 
bis  diving  or  retiring  voice,  which  was  regulated  by  bis  speak- 
ing  in  his  hands  and  covering  his  face  with  his  jacket.  He. 
was  quite  a  boa  compagnon  in  his  cups,  singing  and  shaking 
hands,  and  biting  whatever  was  in  his  reach,  especially  the 
cabin  doors,  with  his  strong  short  teeth.  Eleven  pints  and 
one  gill  of  water,  supplied  as  fast  as  he  could  swallow  them, 
restored  him  to  sobriety,  and  he  awoke  the  next  morning 
without  either  head-ache  or  sickness. 

Of  the  merit  of  these  works  as  clear,  distinct^  and  manly 
narratives  of  an  expedition  which  has  never  been  exceeded 
in  ipterest,  the  length  of  our  notice  sufficiently  speaks  our 
estimate.  For  the  still  higher  merit  displayed  by  the  authors 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
we  u)ust  refer  to  the  Journals  themselves ;  which,  notwith- 
standing the  modesty  of  the  writers,  would  nut  be  faithful 
records  if  they  did  mot  fully  display  tKe  many  excellent  and 
noble  qualities  which  were  called  into  exercise.  Captain 
Parry's  original  belief  of  a  passage,  the  western  outlet  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Behring's  Straits,  is  corroborated 
almost  to  entire  conviction  by  these  and  his  former  researches. 
Of  its  practicability  he  feels  nearly  equal  assurance;  being  sa- 
tisfied that  an  open  sea  exists  along  the  northern  coast  of 
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Ameriea  to  Icy  Cape.  Hb  coarse  is  now  directed  to  Princef 
Regent's  Inlet,  and  from  his  future  labours  in  conjanction 
with  those  of  Captains  Lyon  and  Franklin,  we  may  feel  san- 
guine of  the  nltimate  success  of  an  enterprize  which,  to  ase 
the  adventurous  voyager's  own  words,  **  for  centuries  past 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ciyilized  world/'  Captain 
Franklin  is  again  employed  on  his  former  ground,  and  Cap* 
tain  Lyon  intends  to  cross  by  land  from  Repulse  Bay  to  the 
western  coast,  and  to  trace  this  onward  to  Point  Turnagain. 
We  cordially  trust  that  no  louger  period  than  that  spent  in 
the  last  expedition  may  elapse  before  we  have  to  announce 
the  complete  triumph  of  our  distinguished  countrymem 


Art.  IV.  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions  ;  or, 
an  Attempt  to  trace  such  Illusions  to  their  Physical 
Causes.  By  Samuel  Hibbert,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  12mo, 
460  pp.  10«.  Gd.  Whittaker,  London  ;  Oliver,  Edinburgh. 
1824. 

Every  one  who  has  had  a  fever  or  even  an  obstinate  fit  of 
indigestion,  knows  well  that  spectral  illusions  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  body.  Dr.  Ferriar*s  Essay  on 
Apparitions  was  the  first  medical  work  of  any  importance  on 
this  very  interesting  subject ;  and  thoijgh  it  may  be  said  to 
have  rather  indicated  the  principle  on  which  the  enquiry 
ought  to  be  conducted,  than  exhausted  the  various  topicsj 
psychological  and  pathological,  which  it  necessarily  embraces, 
it  has  nevertheless  proved  a  g^uide,  as  well  to  the  physician  as 
to  the  philosopher,  in  tracing  at  once  the  nature  and  the  cure 
of  those' corporeal  maladies  which  affect  the  mind.  It  is 
now  universally  admitted,  that  spectral  appearances  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  indication  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  nerves,  or  of  a  very  highly  excited  con- 
dition of  the  blood  :  and  the  main  object  of  Dr.  Hibbert's 
book  is  to  illustrate  this  connection,  both  by  adducing  a  va- 
riety of  new  facts,  and  also  by  a  reference  to  the  action  of 
certain  chemical  substances  on  the  fluids  of  the  human  body, 
and,  through  that  medium,  on  the  energies  of  the  mind. 

In  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  certain  vital 
properties  oftheiiuman  frame,  and  of  the  relation  which  the 
immaterial  principle  seems  to  bear  to  these  properties,  be 
begins  with  an  investigation  into  the  blood  ;  satisfied  that  his 
enquiry  will  derive  some  assistance  from  observing  the  effect 
produced  upon  that  fluid  by  the  introduction  into  the  lungs  ot 
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tmrticalar  gases.  Sach  of  these  airs  as  increase  the  cireakN 
ation,  and  expand  the  volume^  of  the  blood,  give  pleasure, 
and  excite  lively  images  in  the  mind  ;  whilst  those  which  re* 
tard  the  pulse,  and  create  a  constriction  in  the  capillaries,  are 
uniformly  followed  by  pain  and  the  most  disagreeable  impres* 
sions  on  the  imagination.  The  former  of  these  facts  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  When  the  ef- 
fects of  this  gaseous  inhalation  were  first  tried,  the  general 
result  was,  that  in  proportion  as  it  influenced  the  circulation, 
sensations  became  more  and  more  vivid.  These  were  de- 
scribed as  consisting  in  an  **  increased  sensibility  to  touch ;" 
-—a  ^'  sense  of  tangible  extension ;'' — "  visible  impressions 
becoming  more  illuminated  ;* — "  luminous  points  arising  to 
dazzle  the  vision  ;"^— ''hearing  more  acute,  so  that  the  smallest 
sound  in  the  room  was  heard  distinctly;" — '*  feelings  of  such 
delight,  as  almost  to  destroy  consciousness."  At  the  same 
time  we  are  told,^  grateful  recollections  of  an  nnconunon  in- 
tensity, passed  ra'pidty  through  the  mind.  One  individual,  in 
attempting  to  describe  his  feelings,  could  only  compare  them 
to  thode  which  he  had  experienced  when  witnessing  an  heroic 
scene  upon  the  stage.  Another,  says  the  author,  could  only 
refer  for  a.description  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  to  the  emotion 
raised  within  bis  breast,  when,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  fa- 
mous commemoration  of  Handel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  he 
beard  seven  hundred  instruments  playing  at  one  time. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  exciting  pcrwers 
of  the  nitrous  oxide,  are  known>  to  all  the  world.  Whenever, 
says  he,  the  operation  of  this  gas  was  carried  to  its  greatest 
height,  the  pleasurable  thrilling  gradually  diminished,  the 
sense  of  pressure  was  lost,  impressions  ceased  to  be  perceived, 
vivid  ideas  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind.  On  one  occasion 
he  tdls  us,  he  gradually  began  to  lose  the  perception  of 
external  things,  and  a  vivid  and  intense  recollection  of  some 
former  experiments,  passed  through  his  mind,  so  that  he  called 
out,  **  What  an  amazing  concatenation  of  ideas  !"  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  is  so  striking  in  itself,  and  applies  with  so 
much  force  to  the  hypothesis  entertained  by  our  author,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  the  details  of  it  as  they  are  given 
by  Sir  Humphrey.  After  informing  us  that  he  was  inclosed 
in  an  air-tight  breathing  box  of  the  capacity  of  about  nine 
cubic  feet  and  a  half,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  no  less  a  quantity  than  eighty  quarts  had  been  thrown 
in,  he  adds: 

*'  The  moment  after  I  came  out  of  the  box,  I  began  to  respire 
twenty  quarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.     A  thrillii^y  extending 
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firoih  the  cheist  to  the  extremities^  was  almost  immediately  produced* 
1  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension,  highly  pleasurable  in  eivery 
limb  ;  my  visible  impressions  were  dazzling,  and  apparently  mag|u« 
fied.  I  heard  distinctly  every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensation 
increased,  I  lost  all  connexion  with  external  things  ;  trains  of  vivid 
visible  images  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind,  and  were  connected 
with  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  perception^  perfectly, 
novel :  1  existed  in  a  world  of  newly  modified  and  newly  connected 
ideas.  When  I  was  awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  by 
Dr.  Kinglake,  who  took  the  bag  from  my  mouth,  indignation  and 
pride  were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  persons 
about  me.  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime ;  and  for  a 
mbment  I  walked  round  the  room,  perfectly  regardless  of  what  was 
i»id  to  me.  As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind,  I  felt  an  ia- 
clination  to  communicate  the  discoveries  I  had  made  during  the  ex* 
periinent.  I  endeavoured  to  recall  the  ideas — they  were  feeble  and 
indistinct.  One  recollection  of  terms;  however,  presented  itself, 
and  witli  the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  ex-* 
claimed  to  Dr.  Kinglake,  <  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts;  the  uni- 
verse is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains.'  *\ 

The  inferences  which  present  themselves  so  readily  in  con- 
nexion with  the  facts  now  mentioned,  will  derive  additional 
strength  from  exan^ining  into  the  effects  of  the  febrile  ,mi* 
asma ;  the  primary  action  of  which  has  a  tendency  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  When  the  perqicioos 
)^s  just  referred  to^  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  it  is  said  tp 
vivify  mental  impressions  to  no  less  a  degree  than  if  tbe  lu- 
truus  oxide  itself  had  been  inhaled ;  with  this  difference,-  that 
the  feelings  and  reflections  are  of  the  most  painful  and  dis* 
agreeable  nature  imnginable.  There  is  a  general  soreness 
which  pervades  the  whole  svstem,  of  such  an  acuteness,  tUat 
the  contact  of  the  external  air,  or  a  change  of  temperature, 
becomes  quite  insupportable.  A  great  anxiety  prevails  about 
the  prsBcordia,  while  the  images  of  the  mind  are  rendered 
no  less  intense,  being  of  such  a  painfuL description,  and  so 
increasing  in  their  gloomy  character,  that  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tients have  been  known  to  labour  under  the  most  overwheun- 
ing  dejection  The  mind  gradually  becomes  insensible  lo 
outward  impressions,  and  a  new  world  of  ideas,  of  the  most 
frightful  kind,  immediately  takes  their  place.  Horrid  spec- 
tral images  arise;  the  forerunners,  says  Dr.  Hibbert,  of  a 
suddenly  diminished  degree  of  excitement,  of  total-  insensi-' 
bility,  or  of  death  itself. 

These  statements  afford  a  view  of  the  visionary  world,  of 
which  our  author  has  undertaken  to   describe  some  of  tht 
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phenomena.  His  system  proceeds  on  the  pathological  pi^ilf- 
ciple,  that  whenever  sensations  and  ideas,  from  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  sangnineoas  fluid,  are  simultaneously  rendered 
highly  intense,  the  former  arrive  at  a  certain  height  of  vivid- 
ness, and  gradually  become  fainter;  while  the  latter,  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  increase  in  vividness ;  the  result  being,  that 
recollected  images  of  thought,  vivified  to  the  height  of  actual 
impressions,  constitute  almost  entirely  the  sole  objects  of 
mental  consciousness.  That  ideas  may  be  so  excited  as  to 
equal,  in  their  intensity,  the  vividness  of  actual  impressions^ 
and  to  be  thereby  mistaken  for  them,  is  a  fact  with  which  all 
medical  men  are  perfectly  familiar*  Dr.  Ferriar  supplies  a 
great  variety  of  instances ;  remarking,  on  the  authority  of  a 
long  experience,  that,  in  certain  diseases,  '*  from  recalling 
images  by  an  act'  of  memory,  the  transition  is  direct  to  be« 
holding  spectral  objects  which  have  been  floating  in  the  ima- 
gination.' **  I  have  frequently,"  says  he,  "in  the  co^urseof 
my  professional  practice,  conversed  with  persons  who  inia- 
gined  that  they  saw  demons  and  heard  them  speak ;  which 
species  of  delusion  admits  of  many  gradations  and  distinctions, 
exclusive  of  actual  insanity." 

The  value  of  the  facts  stated  abote,  arises  from  the  illus- 
tration they  aflbrd  of  the  connexion  between  certain  states  of 
the  blood  and  certain  conditions  of  the  mind.  The  nitrous 
^xide  produces  efiocts  similar  to  those  which  are  known  to 
spring  from  highly-exciting  causes  of  a  moral  nature,  such  as, 
extrieme  joy  or  surprise ;  and  which  sometimes  impress  on 
the  mind  images  so  deep  and  permanent,  that  the  powers  of 
reason  are  employed  in  vain  to  modify  or  remove  them.  The 
volume  and  circulation  of  the  blood  are  affected  by  gaseous 
inhalations;  in  such  a  way  as  to  disorder  the  functions  of  the 
understanding,  to  blunt  the  sensibility  of  the '  nervous  sys-' 
tern)  and  to  give  to  id^as  a  greater  vividness  and  activity 
than  belong  to  actual  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense.  Sir 
n.  Davy  assures  us  that  the  train  of  im^ages  which  passed 
through  his  mind,  were  not  only  vivid  but  visible.  His 
/  thoughts  were  embodied  and  connected  with  certain  figures, 
which  flitted  before  his  imagination  like  the  visions  of  a 
dream,  or  of  a  mind  actually  diseased.  In  short,  apparitions 
presented  themselves  to  his  eyes  when  io.  the  highest  fit  of 
excitement :  be  existed  in  a  world  ofideas :  outward  impres- 
sions ceased  to  afiect  him  ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  com* 
pletely  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  powers  and 
qualities  of  matter. 

Now,  upon  being  put  in  possession  of  these  facts,  WiOare 
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nataraily  induced  ^o  enquire,  wbeUier  an  origisal  taint  of  tbe 
Uood)  or  disease,  or  other  causes  of  a  strictly  moral  desciip- 
tioQ,  might  not  produce  effects  analogous  to  ihq»e  which 
spring  from  the  action  of  chemical  fluids.  The  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries  is  accelerated  l^y  mental  im- 
pdressions.  A  high  state  of  excitement  is  easily  produced  in 
certain  constitutions;  giving  occasion  to  strange  combinations 
im  the  train  of  ideas^  deranging  the  principle  of  associatioa, 
and  bestowing  upon  recollected  images  a  degree  of  strength* 
vivacity  and  reality  which  surpass  the  most  intense  sensatioa 
inroceeding  from  external  objects.  The  condition  (rf*  confirmed 
maanity,  it  is  presumed^  consists  in  the  ascendency  which 
tbe  imagination  acquires  over  the  senses*  The  ideas  of  tbe 
HMulman  on  certain  points,  are  not  only  much  more  vivid 
in  his  mind  than  the  impressions  upon  his  external  organs ; 
bat  from  the  diseased  state  of  his  blood  and  nerves,  the  images 
of  former  scenes  rise  up  before  his  fancy  as  real  and  palpable 
objects,  and  deceive  his  weakened  intellect  under  tbe  form  of 
spectres,  ghosts,  and  demons* 

,  Dr.  Ferriar  reminds  us  that  this  species  of  delusion  admits 
of  many  gradations  and  distinctions  exclusive  of  actual  in* 
sanity;  and  tbe  famous  case  of  Nicolai,  the  Prnssian  book- 
iieller,  is  one  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  Doctor's  statement, 
and  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  general  principle  upon 
which  all  ^ch  phenomena  are  to  be  explained.  The  person 
just  named  informs  the  world  that  he  saw,  in  a  state  of  mind 
completely  sound,  and  after  the  first  terror  was  over,  with 
perfect  calmness,  for  nearly  two  months^  almost  constantly 
and  rnvoluntarily,  a  vast  number  of  human  and  other  forms^ 
and  even  heard  their  voices;  though  all  this,  he  adds^  was 
merely  the  consequence  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves  and 
an  irregular  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  the  year  1791, 
when  he  happened  to  be  overtaken  by  some  misfortune  which 
greatly  affected  his  feelings,  he  saw,  while  his  wife  and  ano- 
ther person  were  in  the  room^  a  form  like  that  of  a  person 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  some  time  dead. 

*^  I  pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it?  It  was 
but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  any  thing  :  my  question  there- 
fore alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she  immediately  sent  for  a  physic 
dan.  The  phantasm  continued  about  eight  minutes.  I  grew  at 
length  more  calm,  and  being  extremely  exhausted,  fell  into  a  rest, 
less  sleep,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour.  The  physician  ascribed 
the  apparition  to  h  violent  mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there  woald 
be  no  return :  but  the  violent  agitation  of  my  rotod  had  in  Boaie 
way  disordered  my  nerves,  and  produced  further  consequences, 
whicV  deserve  a  more  minute  description." 
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He  titeft  proceeds  tQ  narrate,  that  at  four  in  the  afteraoott^ 
the  form  wiucfa  he  had  teen  io  the  morning  re-appeared. 
He  was  Jf^y  himself  when  thit  happened ;  and  being  rather 
uneasy  at  the  incident  he  went  to  his  wife^s  apartment* 
Thither  he  was  accompanied  by  the  apparition^  which,  ho  wevetf 
at  intervals  disappeared,  and  always  presented  itself  in  A 
standing  postare.  Aboat  six  o'clock  there  appeared  also 
several  walking  flraresy  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
first.  After  the  first  day,  the  form  of  the  deceased  person 
appeared  no  more,  bat  its  place  was  sapjptied  by  many  otfaeir 
phantoms,  sometimes  representing  aoqaamtances,  bat  mostly 
strangers*  Those  whom  he  knew  were  composed  of  living 
and  deceased  persons,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  com* 
paratively  small. 

^*  These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  bow  when  I  was  by  myself,  and 
when  I  was  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and  in 
9w  own  house  as  well  as  abroad :  they  were  hbwever  less  frequent 
when  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me 
when  I  was  in  the  street.  When  I  shut  my  eyes  these  phantasms 
would  sometimes  vanish  entirely,  though  there  were  instances  when 
I  beheld  them  with  ray  ejres  closed ;  yet  when  they  dttappeared  oh 
Such  occasions,  they  generally  retarned  when  I  opened  my  eyes* 

I  conversed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  my  wife  of  ihe 
phaniasms  which  at  the  moment  surrounded  me  ;  they  appeared 
more  frequently  walldi^  than  at  rest,  nor  *  were  •  they  constant! ji 
present.  They  frequently  did  not  come  for  some  time,  but  illways 
ns^appeafed  for  a  longer  of  shorter  pe^od,  either  singly  pr  idk  com-, 
pany,  the  latter  however  being  most  frequently  the  case.  I  gene«t 
rally  saw  hqaian  forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not  ta 
tjake  the  smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market  placCj 
where  all  are  eager  to  pass  through  the  crowd;  at  times,  however, 
they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each  other*  '  I  abb 
saw  several  times  people  on  horse-back,  dogs  and  birds.  All  these 
phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural  size,  and  as  distinct  as 

II  alive,  exhibiting  different  shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered 
parts,  as  well  as  in  different  colours  ^hI  fashions  in  their  dresses, 
though  the  colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature.- 
None  of  the  figures  appeared  particular!^  terrible,  comical^  or  dis- 
gusting, most  of  them  being  of  an  indlTOrent  shape,  and  some  pre- 
senting a  pleasing  aspect.  The  longer  these  phantoms  continued 
to  visit  me,  toe  more  frequently  did  they  return,  while  at  the  same 
tame  they  increased  in  number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had 
first  appeared.  I  a^  beg*n  to  hear  them  talk ;  the  phimtoms! 
semetimes  conversed  among  themselves,  but  m^re  frequently  ad^ 
4|pessed  their  discourse  to  me ;  their  speeches  were  commonly 
short,  and  never  of  an  ui^leasant  turn.    At  several  times  there 
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ajfipeared  to  me  both  dear  andsenBible  friends  of  both  .sexes,  whose 
addresses  tended  to  appease  my  grief,  which-  had  not  yet  whoUjr 
subsided :  their  consolatory  sp'eecbes  were  generally  addressed  to 
me  when  I  was  alone.  Sometimes  however  I  was  accosted  by 
these'  consoling  friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  company,  and  not 
infrequently  while  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me*  These  con*  . 
solatory  addresses  consisted  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases,  and  at 
other  times  they  were  regularly  executed. — Though  my  mind  and. 
body  were  in  a  tolerable  state  of  sanity  all  this  time,  and  these 
phaptasms  became  so  familiar  to  me  that  they  did  not  cause  me  the 
slightest  uneasiness,  and  though  I  even  sometimes  amused  myself 
with  surveying  them,  and  spoke  jocularly  of  them  to  my  physician 
.and  my  v^ife,  I  yet  did  not  neglect  to  use  proper  medicines,  espe^ 
cially  when  they  began  to  haunt  me  the  whole  day,  and  even  at 
night  as  soon  as  I  awaked." 

Nicolai  gives  so  candid  an  account  of  his  case  that,  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive  at  the  first  glanpe  that  the  singular  disease 
uhjer  which  he  laboured  proceeded  as  well  from  a  morbid 
state  of  the  body  as  from  a  highly  excited  condition  of  the 
mind.  It  does,  not  appear,  however,  that  the  phantasms 
which  disturbed  his  repose  were  uniformly  connected  wit^ 
the,!canses  of.  his  ^rief.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  appears 
10  his  narrative,  the  greater  part  of  them  was  totally  uncon- 
ndcteil  even  with  his  prevailing  train$^  of  thought.  At  all 
events,  the  proximate  cause  was  a  disordered  state  of  the 
blood ;  for  which  reason,  he  never  failed  upon  receiving  a. 
visit  from  his  unsabstantiai  friends  to  send  for  the  surgeon  to 
have  his  veins  relieved*  Blood-letting  and  medicine-were  at 
aH  times  successful  in  patting  to  flight  the  various  tribes  of 
phantasms.  The  airy  figures  of  horsemen,  ladies,  dogs, 
birds,  and  pedestrians  took  their  leave  of  the  bibliopole  upon 
the  arrival  of  his  apothecary.  His  bane  and  antidote  became 
quite  familiar  to  him ;  and  accordingly,  though  he  had  a. 
more  extended  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits  than  Mt 
to  the  lot  of  St.  Theresa,  or  any  other  dreamer  of  dreams  m 
ancient  or  modern  times,  he  became  neither  frightened  nor 
fanatical.  He  traced  all  his  spectres  and  apparitions  to  a 
physical  cause,  and  he  sought  his  remedy  in  a  similar  source* 

Dr.  Hibbert  has  introduced  into  his  book  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  matter  on  the  pathology  of  spectral  illusions  as  con- 
nected with  diflerent  habits  of  body  and  periods  of  life.  He 
has  extended  his  observations  to  such  phenomena  of  that  kind 
as  result  froni  **  the  highly  excited  states  of  particular  tern- 
peraments^' — *'  from  the  hysteric  temperament** — "  from  the 
neglect  of  accustonied  periodical  blood-letting"—- from  such 
as  occur  as  *'  Hectic  symptoins*'— >from  febrile  and  inffam- 
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matory  affections— from  inOammation  of  .the  brain — froift 
general  ner%'oa8  irritability — ^and  from  hypocondriasis. 

There  is  a  curious  case  brought  forward  under  the  head  of 
the  hysteric  temperament^  a  condition  of  body  incident  tOt 
women  at  a  certain  age.  The  memoir  in  which  it  was  Ori.; 
ginally  described  is  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  '*  Uterine  Irrita- 
tion, and  its  effects  on  the  Female  Constitution/'  The  pa-^ 
tient  in  question  was  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  had  shewn  general 
symptoms  of  plethora,  the. first  symptom  of  whose  mental 
disorder  was  an  unusual  somnolency.  This  was  succeeded 
by  disturbed  and  talking  dreams,  in  which  she  uttered  wild 
incoherent  expressions,  or  sang  musical  airs.  Indications  of 
somnambulism  followed.  She  would  fall  asleep,  imagine  her* 
self  an  episcopal  clergy  maby  go  through  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tizing children,  and  give  an  appropriate  and  extempore 
brayer.  Or  she  would  fancy  herself  living  with  her  aunt  near 
London,  and  placing  herself  upon  one  of  the  kitchen  stools, 
ride  upon  it  with  a  clattering  noise,  and  take  an  imaginary 
journey  to  Epsom  races.  These  illusions  or  toaitdertit^^  aa 
the  girl  herself  named  them,  would  suddenly  come  on  when 
she  was  walking  with  her  mistress's  cbildreu,  or  was  going  to 
church ;  while  she  was  dressing  herself;  while  she  was  ar* 
ranging  the  furniture  of  the  house;  or  while  she  was  bdsHy 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  pantry  or  of  the  dinmg  tables 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  each  state  of  thili> 
kind,  she  felt  somewhat  drowsy ;  a  pain  in  the  head,  usually 
slight,  succeeded ;  afterwards  a  cloudiness  or  mistiness  came 
over,  the  eyOs ;  a  peculiar  ringing  noise  stunned  her  earst 
sometimes  i;esembliag  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  ac-r 
companied  with  a  feeling  of  motion  as  if  she  h^rsdf  werib 
seated  in  the  vehicle. 

The  state  of  all  these  sensations,  says  Dr.  Hibbert,  bore, 
some  slight  degree  of  resemblance  to  that  which  results  from 
an  incipient  effect  on  the  circulation  after  inhaling  the  nitrons 
oxide — 'false  yet  vivid  external  impressions  having  been  felt. 
When,  however,  the  fit  was  fairly  on,  there  wa^  an  evident 
diminution  of  sensibility  to  outward  things ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  her  sensations  became  less  vivid,  her  ideas  or  mental 
images  became  more  intense.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
though  she  could  not  name  objects  when  the  light  of  a  candle 
or  of  the  fire  shone  fully  upon  them,  she  could  point  them 
out  correctly  in  the  shade,  or  when  they  were  dimly  illumi- 
nated. She  also  recognized  any  of  her  acquaintances  much 
better  by  their  shadows  than  by  looking  at  their  persons.^  In 
"one  of  her  paroxysms  being  requested  to  state  what  she  felt. 


the  put  ber  hMid.  to  her  forehead,  oomplained  of  a  pain  in 
her  head,  aod  said  that  she  saw  mice  ronniog  through  the 
roovi.  She  had  often  said  the  same  thing  when  her  eyes  were 
shot ;  and  added,  that  she  was  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
Utde  black  dog,  of  which  she  had  never  been  able  to  rid  her- 
self. 

Dr.  Hibbert  is  pleased  to  indulge  in  some  curious  speca- 
latioas  relatife  to  the  impression  which  phantcMms  are  aop* 
pesed  to  make  on  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  his  opinion  seems 
to  be,  that  the  retina  of  the  eye,  fot  example,  is  the  organ 
0f  ideas  no  less  than  of  sensations.  It  is  not  easy  to  coajeo-^ 
tore  in  what  acceptation  of  the  term  the  eve  can  be  called  the 
organ  of  ideas,  except  in  so  far  that  it  is  the  medium  through 
which  tbe  form  and  colour  of  external  objects  are  made  sub- 
jects of  thought.  This  is  the  common  meaning  of  the  psycho- 
h>gical  language  which  is  usually  employed  by  metaphysical 
writers ;  but  the  antbo  rnow  before  us  appears  to  hold  that  the 
organ  of  vision  is  somehow  made  subservient  to  those  vivid 
recollections  or  images  of  tbe  mind  which  he  elsevfbere  deno* 
nrittotes  spectral  illusions.  For  example :  a  friend  of  the 
booki^ler,  Nicolai,  who  was  just  recovering  from  a  nervous 
fevet*^  and  was  still  very  weak,  imagined  that,  while  he  lay 
one  night  in  bed,  perfectly  conscious,  too,  that  he  was  awake, 
he  saw  the  door  of  his  chamber  open,  and  a  woman  enter, 
who  advanced  to  his  bed-side.  He  looked  at  tbe  figure  for 
nome  moments,  but  not  liking  her,  he  turned  to  his  wife;  and 
on  directmg  his  eyes  once  more  towards  the  phantom,  it  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

Now,  here  comes  the  puszle.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  this 
incident,  the  real  sensation,  or  perception,  rather,  of  a  closed 
door  (for  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  light  enough 
in  the  room  for  the  sick  man  to  see  the  door,)  was  followed 
by  the  fantastical  representation  of  the  door  being  opened 
by  a  female  figure.  The  question  then  is,  says  the  learned 
DoctoTi 

''  If  those  very  points  of  tbe  retina  on  which  the  picture  of  the 
r^  door  had  been  impressed,  formed  the  same  point  of  the  visual 
organ  on  which  the  idea  or  past  feeling  that  constituted  the  phaDi- 
tasm  was  subsequently  induced ;  or,  in  other  words,  did  the  revival 
of  the  fantastical  figure  really  affect  those  parts  of  the  retina  which 
had  been  previously  impressed  by  the  image  of  the  actual  object  ?'^ 

Does  not  Dr.  Hibbert  perceive  that  he  k  mystifying  this 
enquiry,  by  uBiog  bard  words  without  either  meaning  or  ob- 
ject? If  the  phantasm  consisted,  as  he  himself  tells  as,  of 
'^  m  idea  or  pefit  feeling,"  bow  is  it  posi^ible  that  it  codld 
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effect  the  retina  ?  lo  ti  disordered  mind,  as  -every  one.  knov^ 
the'  revived  sensation,  if  we  may  so  call  it»  or  the  recdlectioii 
of  a  sight,  a  smell,  or  even  a  taste,  acqaires^U  the  strength 
and  liveliness  of  an  aotaal  impression :  and  snch  recollections 
are,  according  to  a  law  of  hnman-nature^  immediatdly  re-* 
ferred  to  their  respective  organs  of  sense,  in  the  same  way 
as  pain  is  referred  to  a  diseased  limb,  many  days  after  that 
limb  has  been  amputated.  In  the  case  of  the  feverish  pa-« 
tient,  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  door  actually  opened,  or 
that  a  female  figure  really  approached  his  bed-side ;  how^ 
then,  could  the  eye  receive  any  impression?  There  was  no 
material  object  to  reflect  the  rays  oi  light ;  the  retina,  there-^ 
fore,  coald  not  be  instrumental  in  creating  the  phantasm 
which  shook  the  nerves  of  the  convalescent.  The  organs  of 
sense,  in  a  word,  are  no  otherwise  connected  with  the  vivid 
^collection  of  a  sensation,  than  the  arm  or  leg  which  is  sepa* 
rated  from  a  patient  in  a  hospital  are  with  his  subsequent 
associations  relative  to  the  seat  of  his  pain.  The  author  will 
therefore  somewhat  redeem  the  character  of  his  philosophy 
by  giving  up  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  following  para* 
graph. 

**  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  each  organ  of  feeling  is  affected 
by  two  descriptions  of  nerves,  which  are  more  to  be  ascertained 
by  their  ultimate  effects  on  the  mind  than  by  anatomical  observa- 
tion ; — that  nerves  of  one  description  derive  their  origin  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  organ  of  feeling  which  they  supply,  and  pass 
fVora  thence  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  these  exclusively  affecting 
sensations : — that  nerves  of  another  description  have  their  origin 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  being  from' thence  dipersed  to 
the  self  same  organ  of  sensation,  separately  contribute  to  the  rer 
novation  of  past  feelings." 

Dr.  Hibbert's  opinion  appears  to  him  to  derive  confirma- 
tion from  the  following  curious  fact,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  under  his  own  observation.  An  inhabitant  of 
Edinburgh  was  constantly  annoyed  by  a  spectral  page^ 
dressed  like  one  of  the  Lord  Commissioners*  lacqueys>  whom 
he  always  saw  following  close  to  his  heels,  whatever  might 
be  the  occupation  in  whicih  he  was  engaged.  To  this  atten- 
dant soon  was  added  another,  no  less  unremitting,  but  far 
more  unwelcome,  in  the  form  of  a  frightful  skeleton.  An 
eminent  medical  practitioner  was  the  exorcist  properly  called 
in ;  who,  in  the  course  of  his  interrogatories,  enquired  if  at 
that  very  moment  his  patient  saw  the  spectre.  The  man 
immediately  pointed  to  a  particular  corner  of  the  room, 
where  he  alleged  his  familiar  was  keeping  guard.    To  this 
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spoty  tberefore,  the  learned  gentleman  walked.  **  Now  do 
yon  see  the  skeleton?'*  he  asked.  "Ijow  can  I/'  was  the 
r^ly,  **  when  yon  are  interposed  between  ns  l"  Soon,  how-' 
ever.  Fancy  began  her  work  again;  for  in  a  sudden  tone  of 
exclamation  that  even  inspired  the  Doctor  himself  with  alarm, 
,  the  man  oKclaimed,  "  Ay,  now  I  see  the  skeleton  again,  for 
at  this  very  moment  he  is  peeping  at  me  from  behind  your 
shonlders  ! 

^*,  Here  then/'  says  the  author,  '^  was  a  satisfactory  indi- 
cation that  the  retina  of  the  eye  had  been  actually  impressed 
by  the  imaginary  phantasm  f '  to  which  inference  we  beg 
leave  to  add>  that  the  proof  of  the  eye  being  actually  im- 
pressed by  this  shadow  in  the  mind,  is  just  as  satisfactory  as 
that  there  is  a  sensjation  of  pain  in  the  amputated  limb  which 
the  wounded  sailor  has  left  in  the  cock-pit,  or  seen  thrown 
overboard.  Will  Dr.  Hibbert  maintain  that  the  retina  is 
affected  in  a  dream  ?  Or  will  he  assert  that  the  visions  of  a 
distempered  brain  have  more  of  reality  in  them  than  the 
scenes  which  flit  before  the  mind's  eye  in  the  state  of  sleep  f 
The  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body  presents  a  subject  of  en- 
quiry upon  which  philosophy  has  hitherto  been  content  to 
collect  only  a  few  facts.  The  principle  remains  entirely 
unexplored.  The  hypotheses  of  animal  spirits  and  of  nervous. 
yibratioDS  have  amused  or  deluded  the  schools,  till  a  sense  of 
ignorance  has  at  length  imposed  silence  on  the  most  resolute 
metaphysicians :  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and 
matter  upon  each  other;  the  link  that  connects  sensation 
with  the  qualities  of  the  exlernal  world ;  the  process  which 
establishes  those  relations  which  subsist  between  that  which 
feels  and  that  which  is  only  felt ;  the  consciousness,  in  short, 
of  existing  in  the  midst  of  properties  which  have  nothing  ia 
common  with  the  substance  in  which  that  consciousness  is 
lodged— these  are  now  regarded  as  topics,  on  which  inge« 
nuity  and  learning  must  for  ever  be  employed  in  vain. 

But  with  a  slight  allowance  on  the  score  of  metaphysics, 
we  are  ready  to  laud  the  pains  and  ingenuity  which  Dr. 
Hibbert  has  expended  on  his  Essay.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  medical  guide,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  advantage  as 
well  to  the  professional  student^  as  to  the  general  reader :  but 
its  chief  value  consists,  no  doubt,  in  the  knowledge  which  it 
extends  relative  to  all  cases  of  hypocondriasm^  fanatical 
dreams,  and  above  all  a  superstitious  belief  in  apparitions. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  book,  and  indeed  of  nearly 
all  the  treatises  on  the  same  sbbject  is^  that  from  disease 
and  other  causes,  the  feelings  of  the  mind  may  be  so  excited, 
that  ideas  or  recollections  will  have  a  greater  hold  on  the 
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siitention  than  the  moist  vivid  senisations.  In  sachitpredi- 
eament,  the  conceptions  of  the  intellect,  or  the  fibres  pre- 
sented by  memory,  become  actually  embodied,  and  exhibit 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  invested  with  the  sensible^ 
properties  oF  material  sabstancesf    St.  Theresa,  for  exam- 

Ele,  is  said  to  have  experienced  such  extacies,  as  to  have 
ad  alternate  views  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  benignant  spirits 
and  of  devils.  She  saw  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  she  like- 
wise saw  foul  fiends:  which  last  she  regularly  insulted,  by 
Crossing  bersetf,  or  kept  at  bay  by  sprinkling  the  ground 
with  holy  water.  She  had  afterwards  the  felicity  of  seeing 
souls  freed  from  purgatory,  and  carried  up  into  heaven ;  but 
none  to  her  recollection  ever  escaped  the  purifying  flame, 
except  Father  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Father  Ivagnez,  and  a 
,  Carmelite  friar. 

If  this  silly  saint  had  known  the  value  of  cooling  medicine 
and  regular  phlebotomy,  she  would  have  been  relieved  from 
contemplating  the  flames  of  purgatory  and  the  figures  of 
devils.  Dr.  Hibbert  applies  the  same  principle  to  the  case 
of  the  famous  Colonel  Gardiner,  whose  conversion  by  means 
of  supernatural  interposition,  is  recorded  at  great  length  by 
Dr.  Doddridge.  This  officer,  it  is  well  known,  after  spend- 
ing a  Sunday  evening  in-some  gay  company,  retired  to  his 
lodgings  in  order  to  be  ready  for  an  assignation  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  whom  he  was  to  attend  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock. 
To  kill  the  intermediate  time  he  took  up  a  book  to  read, 
which  happened  to  be  one  of  a  religious  description  which 
his  mother  or  aant  had  put  into  his  portmanteau  without  his 
knowledge.  It  was  called  the  Christian  Soldier,  or  Heaven 
taken  by  Storm;  and  expecting  to  find  in  it  some  military 
phrases  spiritualized  in  an  amasing  manner,  he  proceeded  to 
glance  over  the  pages.  While  the  volame  was  in  his  hand, 
he  thought  he  saw  an  unusaal  blaze  of  light  fall  upon  it,, 
which  he  at  first  imagined  might  have  happened  from  some 
accident  in  the  candle; 

**  But  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  apprehended  to  his  extreme  amaze- 
ment, that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were  suspended  in  the  air, 
a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  a  glory ;  and  was  impressed  as  if  a  voice 
or  something  equivalent  to  a  voice,  had  come  to  him  to  this  effect, 
(for  he  was  not  confident  as  to  the  words)  *  O  sinner,  did  I  suffer 
this  for  theci  and  are  these  thy  returns  I'  Struck  wich-sa  amazing  ' 
a  phenomenon  as  this,  there  remained  hardly  any  life  in  him ;  so 
that  he  sunk  down  in  the  arm  chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  continued 
he  knew  not  how  long,  insensible.'' 


With  regard  to  this  yision  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Hkm 
yiews  of  Dr.  Hibbert,  and  to  regard  the  appearance  of  oiur 
Sarioar  on  the  crofw,  and  the  awful  word3  which  strack  the 
ears  of  the  Colonel,  in  no  other  light  than  as  recoileoled 
images  of  the  mind;  which  probably  had  their  origin  in  the 
laiigaage  of  some  argent  appeal  to  repentance,  that  he  mM 
have  casually  read  or  heard  delivered.    Perhaps  they  hai 
been  formerly  addressed  to  him  bj  some  affectionate  friend* 
associated  with  the  very  image  which  now  presented  itself 
to  his  fancy.    The  honr  of  midnight^  too,  the  revels  of  the 
evening,  and  perhaps  the  effects  of  a  fall  which  he  had  re- 
cently had  from  bis  horse,  coapled  with  the  nefarious  trans- 
action in  which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged,  may  have  ren- 
dered him  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  spectral  illusions* 
At  all  events,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  from  any  soch 
incident,  the  fanatical  conclusion  that  the  Almighty,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  providence,  employs  supernatural  means 
even  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.    The  principle  of  the 
moral  government  under  which  mankind  exist  at  present,  is 
expounded  by  the  parable  of  Dives  and  bis  brethren.    '*  They 
have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  let  them  hear  them."     Be- 
sides,   soch   visions   are    not  confined    to    one    side,    nor 
always    employed  in  the    cause    of    virtue    and    religion* 
There  is  one  on  reeord,  the  authenticity  of  which  no  one 
can  reasonably  doubt,  wherein  a  supernatural  token,  no  less 
awful  than  that  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Colonel  Gardiner, 
and  to  all  appearance  no  less  sanctioned  by  heaven,  was 
granted  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  Christianity 
that  lived  in  the  17th  century,  encouraging  him  to  publish  n 
book  In  which  the  most  pernicious  tenets  were  recommended 
to  the  world.    This  singular  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Auto-biography  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbqry,  which  we 
transcribe  from  the  work  now  before  us  in  the  uoblemaajs 
own*words. 

**  My  book  De  Veritate  prout  distinguitur  a  revelatione  verisimiti, 
possibili,  et  a  falso^  having  been  begun  by  me  in  England,  and 
formed  there  in  all  its  principle  parts,  was  about  this  time  finisbedi 
all  the  spare  hours  which  I  could  get  from  my  visits  and  negooia- 
tions,  being  employed  to  perfect  this  work,  which  was  no  soon^ 
done  but  that  I  Communicated  it  to  Hugo  Grotius,  that  great 
scholar;  who  having  escaped  his  prison  in  the  low  countries,  came 
into  France,  and  was  mudi  welcomed  by  me  and  MfHOsiettr 
Tieleniers,  also  one  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time;  who  efter 
they  had  perused  it,  aad  given  it  more  commendations  than  it  ia  Si 
for  me  to  repeat,  exhorted  me  earnestly  to  print  and  puhlisii  it :  boWf 
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beity  M  Uit  frame  of  my  wbole  book  w«»  so  difer^i'  fWMn  any  thiBg 
wfiick  had  beoifrritten  heretofoiei  I  foundl  most  eittter  renottnoe 
the  authori^  of  all  that  liad  beoi  written  fbnneriy  concenmig  the 
method  of  m&diBg  out  the  trutfay  and  consequently  kiaist  ti{KMi  wf 
own  way,  or  hazard  myaelf  to  a  general  censure  conceroing  the  wfaide 
argument  of  my  bool^.  I  must  confess  it  did  not  a  little  animate  me 
that  the  two  great  persons  above-mentioned  did  so  highly  value  U; 
yet  as  I  knew  it  would  meet  with  some  opposition,  I  did  consider 
whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  a  while  to  suppress  it*  Being 
thus  doubtful  in  my  chamber  one  fair  day  in  the  summer,  my  case*- 
ment  being  open  towards  the  south,  I  took  ray  book  De  Feritatc 
in  my  hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees  devoutly  said  these  words : 

** '  O,  thou  eternal  God,  autnor  of  the  light  which  now  shines 
upon  me,  and 'giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I  do  beseech  the6, 
of  thy  infinite  goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner 
ought  to  make.  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I  shdl  publish 
this  book  De  Veritate :  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech  thee  give 
me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not,  I  shall  suppress  it.' 

**  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  than  a  loud  though  yet 
gentle  noise  came  from  the  heavens  (for  it  was  like  nothing. on 
earth)  which  did  so  comfort  and  cheer  me  that  I  took  ray  p6tition 
as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  demanded,  whereupon  also  1 
resolved  to  print  my  book.  This,  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem^ 
I  protest  before  the  eternal  God  is  true ;  neither  am  I  any  way 
superstitiously  deceived  therein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  hear 
the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that  I  ever  saw,  being  without 
all  cloud,  did,  to  my  thinking,  perceive  the  place  where  it  came.'' 

No  one  has  ever  called  in  question  the  sincerity  of  bis 
liordship's  declaration,  nor  doubted  that  he  aotualiy  put  up 
the  prayer  which  he  faaa  recorded;  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
man  of  common  understanding,  who  believed  that  any  voice 
vas  nttered  from  heaven,  approving  of  a  deistical  work  an4 
recommending  its  publication.  A  notion  deeply  struck  into 
the  mind,  abuses  the  senses  and  deceives  the  intellect. 
Enthusiasm  in  any  pursuit  renders  man  the  dupe  of  his  ow« 
feelings.  His  sight  and  his  hearing  become  alike  the  slaves 
of  bis  fancy,  and  his  strong  ideas  forjn  th^nselves  into  ap- 
paritions. The  recluse  who  enjoys  angel  visits,  and  tM 
maniac  who  is  tormented  by  fiends,  are  under  the  influenpe 
of  the  same  physical  causes :  the  workings  of  the  mind  triumph 
over  the  energies  of  the  bodily  frame;  notions  take  the  place 
of  sensations ;  realities  disappear,  and  phantoms  occupy  the 
thoughts,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  usurp' the  senses. 

The  vjsions  of  Lnther  and  of  Benvenutb  Cellini  ar^ 
known  to  most  readers,  and  exhibit,  we  must  acknowledge^* 
rather  a  hvmbling  view  of  human  nature.  We  seem  held  td 
the  confines  of  rationality  by  a  very  slender  ty«  indeed.    We 
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see  and  hear  correctly y  and  connect  oaaaes  with  effects  id  a 
inamier.not  to  be  scorned,  so  lonj^  as  the  blood  runs  at  \U 
ordinary  course;  but.no  sooner  does  the  sanguineous  fluid 
accelerate  its  movement,  whether  from  the  influence  of  dis- 
ease, nitrous  oxide,  or  a  little  too  much  wine,  than  we  rise 
into  the  regions  of  insanity,  hold  converse  with  phantasms, 
lose  the  balance  which  ought  to  be  maintained  bistween 
thought  and  feeling,  and  are  at  length  mocked  by  the  unsub- 
stantial creations  of  a  distempered  brain.  The  case  of  Bru- 
tus at  Philippi,  exhausted  with  watching,  and  oppressed 
with  anxiety,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  habit  of  body 
and  state  of  mind,  in  which  spectres  are  most  apt  to  appear: 
and  there  are,  in  profane  history,  many  examples  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle. 

The  reader  of  Dr.  Hibbert*s  voluipe,  will  be  pleased  with 
the  satisfactory  explanation  which  it  gives  of  those  cases  of 
great  bodily  suffering,  and  even  of  torture,  in.  which  the  mind 
IS  so  completdy  occupied  with  some  predominating  idea,  as 
to  withdraw  its  consciousness  entirely,  from  the  lacerate 
condition  of  the  nerves  and  muscles.  Every  martyrologj 
presents  abundance  of  examples  of  the  phenomenon  now 
alluded  to;  where  the  fire  and  the  knife^  and  the  rack  of  the 

{persecutor  are  employed  in  vain.  The  soul,  in3tead  of  saf* 
bring,  falls  into  a  pleasant  dream.  It  sees  in  the  perspectivci 
of  a  blessed  eternity  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  good 
men  love,  and  saints  adore :  and  thus,  while  the  savage  exe- 
cutioner rages  and.  curses  the  inefiicacy  of  his  cruel  devices, 
the  tongue  of  the  sufferer  is  employed  in :  songs  of  praise, 
and  gives  glory  ta  Him  who  bears  up  the  wounded  spirit, 
and  crowns  the  expiring  soul  with  the  unfading  blossoms  of 

celestial  honour.  

In  fact,  it  i^  no  longer  to  be  proved  that  pain  really  passes 
into  pleasure,  as  soon  as  human  vengeance  has  run  its  course, 
and  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  is  exhausted.  As  the  effect  of 
heat  and  of  cold  approximate  in  their  sensations,  and  are 
identical  in  their  results;  so  in  like  manner,  joy  and  sorrow 
produce  similar  effects  on  the  human  frame,  particularly 
when  they  are  carried  to  their  utmost  limits.  The  man  on 
the  rack  passes  suffering,  and  finds  himself  within  the  b6unds 
of  a  new  sensation,  and  mistakes  it  for  positive  delight,  lie 
smiles  in  the  face  of  the  tormentor;  and  the  smile  suggests 
to  the  minister  of  despostism,  that  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past:  and  that,  in  order  to  die  again,  the  wretched  victim 
must  be  restored  to  life.  Hence  the  ingenuity  of  torture, 
and  the  trade  of  fabled  tyrants. 


I  ■ 
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Withoaty  however,  entering  into  rieail  tragics,   we  may 
show  the  extent  to  which  delusion^  or  high  mental  excite-^ 
ment  witi  go^  by  giving  the  case  of  a  yonng  Frenchman  who 
goffered  volnntarity.    It  is,  says  Dr.  Hibbert,  a 'translation^ 
from  the  Gazette  lAteraire,  published  in  France.  / 

*^  An  extraordinary  young  man  who .  lived  at  Paris,  and  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  Mechanics,  shut  himself  up  one  evening) 
in  his  apartment,  and  bound  not  only  his  breast  and  belly,  but  also 
his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  around  with  ropes,  full  of  knots,  the 
end  of  which  he  fastened  to  hooks  in  the  wall.     After  haying 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  night  in  this  situation,  he  wished 
to  disengage  himself,  but  attempted  it  in  vain.     Some  neighbouring 
females  who  had  been  up,  heard  his  cries,  and  calling  the  assistance 
of  the  patrole,  they  forced  open  the  door  of  his  apartment,  where ' 
they  found  him  swinging  in  the  air  with  one  arm  extended.     He 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  Lieutenant-general  of  the  police 
for  examination,  where  he  declared  that  he  had  often  put  similar 
trials  into  eitecution,  as  he  experienced  indescribable  pleasure  iti 
'  them.    He  confessed  that,  at  Arst,  he  felt  pain,  but  that  after  ther 
cords  became  tight,  he  was  soOn  rewarded  by  the  most  exquisite  * 
sensations  of  pleasure." 

We  are  now  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  this  amasing' 
and  most  instructive  Yolnpie ;  but  we  cannot  permit  ourselves 
'  to  finish  oar  very  imperfect  review  of  it,  without  recommend- 
ing to  our  readers,  not  only  the  book  itself,.bat  more  particu- 
larly the  principle  upon  which .  it  is  written ;  the  attempt  to 
trace  all  spectral  illusibns  to  their  physical  cause. 


Art.  V.  The  Albigeneei,  A  Romance.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Bertram,^*  a  Tragedy  i "  Woman;  or.  Pour  et  Contre,"  fcc. 
4  Vols.    ]2mo.    lllMe.    Hurst  and  Co.    1824. 

If}  spite  of  occasional  admonitions  from  our  sounder  judgment, 
we  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  ricb  melo-dramatic  medley 
before  us,  which  contains  an  abundance  of  materials  and  per* 
sonages  adapted  to  all  tastes.  Besides  the  usual  and  authorized 
dramatis  persontB  of  chivalry,  such  as  Queens,  Princes,  Ba- 
rons, Bannerets,  Knights,  Squires,  Pages,  Ladies,  Trouba- 
dours, Heralds,  Warders,  Minstrels,  Astrologers,  Witches, 
&c.,  we  have  every  variety  of  battle,  skirmish,  onslaught, 
storm,  and  tempest,  executed  in  the  true  Loutherbourg  style. 
Then,  besides  bears,  boars,  and  every  chivalric  beast  after 
bis  kind,  (save  that  massacred  and  misused  race,  dragons, 

'*  Whose  business  *tis  to  die,'') 
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tkere  ui  e?«r]r  pessible  variety  of  wolf  and  «eiiii«walf;  the 
wolf  proper  by  thousands,  the  war-wotfr  the  Umpforou,  the 
wolf-maii,  or  lycaftthrope^  who,  wo  apprehend,  makea  oft 
tlui  ocoasiom  hu  first  dMi  in  romance ;  and  to  conclode,  a 
wolf  hasband  protidtd  for  an  old  dnenna,  and  related  per« 
baps  to  him  who  ate  up  Red  Riding  Hood  and  her  erand- 
Muama.  Then,  while  the  goodly  and  noMe  company  In  the 
lialb  of  Coartenaye  are  regalins^  themselyes  on  **  the  livers 
of  geese  fattened  by  Jews,  at  Uiat  time  eminent  in  the  art^'^ 
a  politic  jnnta  of  witches  in  tbo  vaults  beneath  are  at  their 
ravels  also,  and 

-    •*  Liver  of  blasphemfaig^ew/* 

together  with  twenty  other  diabolical  ingredients, 

*^  tot  a  charm  of  powerfbl  trouble, 
^  In  the  helLbroth  boil  and  bubble." 

And  the  juice  of  night-shade  and  mandragora  flow  as  fast  in 
the  subterranean  orgies,  as  pigment  and  Malvoisie  at  the  btgi* 
tlible  above.  Tbe  characters  rehearse  their  parts  in  good 
set  terms  of  chivalry  upon  ail  occasions,  whether  jesting  or 
qoarreiling,  making  war  or  making  love.  The  arms  of  the 
favoured  knights  possess  supernatural  prowess,  theif  skulls  the 
ir^n-proof  hardness  which  Kolben  attributes  to  the  shin  bon^^ 
of  lions,  and  their  wounded  flesh  a  power  of  grannlation  pec- 
feetly  miraculous  ;  while  those  larger  and  more  discourteous 
champions,  who  appear  as  the  Rodomonts  and  Argantes  of  the 
story,  are  delivered  oyer  to  conquest  by  a  well  arranged  train 
of  accidents.  Beauty,  strength,  riches,  &c.  are  allTavishedin 
tiieir  due  proportions,  and  a  g^w  of  vivid  colouring  is 
spread  over  the  whole,  like  that  from  a  painted  window  in  a 
Aaronial  halL  ^To  speak  more  seriously,  tho  present  story 
is  a  good  honest  high-flying  Gothic  pageant,  with  a. acting 
spice  of  Montorio  horrors,  and.  a  tlionsand  \imAt  pi^feraUe 
to  the  cold  atrabilious  diablerie  of  Melmoth^  or  the  Germa- 
niaed  sentimentality  of  I^our  et  Contre. 

The  historical  part  is  founded  on  events  well  known  to 
readeris  of  French  history,  and  highly  interesting  to  Pro;- 
testants,  as  the  struggles  of  the  first  forlorn  hope  of  their  now 
flbnrishing  religion.  Haymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  will  be  recollected,  the  Jatter  as  jCho 
bloody  persecutor  of  tbe  early  reformed  faith,  and  the  former 
as  its  wavering  and  self  interested  patron.  The  policy  of 
Bajfmond  in  permitting  persons  of  all  persuasions  to  reside 
in  nis  territories,  favoured  the  growth  of  religious  opinions 
whidi  some  conceive  to  have  descended  in  their  purify  from 
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tfce  atttSent  Oothio  charchea,  and  tke  profaisors  of  which 
chiefly  i&habited  the  neighboarhood  of  Albi^  deriviag  frofli 
ttence  their  names  Albigeois.  Against  this  people  Popo 
Innocent  the  Third,  elated  by  the  snocess  of  the  war  Ml 
Palestine^  and  instigated  by  the  Dominioann,  pnblished  a 
crusade  some  years  before  the  period  at  whi^h  the  present 
historical  romance  commences.  Tbe  intvoductory  chapter 
represents  them  as  retiring,  in  the  year  1216,  into  the  mocm* 
lams  of  Languedoc,  with  the  view  of  seeking  a  promised 
refuge  from  pillage  and  massacre  in  the  territory  of  Axragon : 
while  Baymond  of  Toulonse  is  still  absent  at  tlome  for  tbe 
purpose  of  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  Pope. 

*^  The  stoutest  of  tbeir  band  were  (as  we  have  said)  on  tbe  a4-* 
vaoce,  furnished  with  what  arms  they  could  obtain  (chiefly  chilM 
and  arrows),  to  ascertain  or  secure  the  safety  of  those  wifo  followed. 
The  central  body  consisted  chiefly  of  their  barbes^  or  pastors,  wxtH 
their  wives  and  ^children ;   behind  them  the  mingled  and  mournful 
band  of  the  Albigeois.     The  women  had  wrapped  their  children  in 
their  scanty  mantles;    the  men  sought  food  for  them  where  they 
could,  and,  failing  in  the  search,  had  nothing  to  present  but  wild 
ohesnuts  and  roots,  and  the  stalks  of  the  wild  vine  to  roast  them  by 
when  Are  cquld  be  obtained ; — still,  however,  as  they  boasted  m 
language  they  were  fond  of  borrowing,  <  there  was  no  complaining 
heard  in  their  streets.'     If  a  famished  infant  died,  the  mother  laid 
it  on  her  exhausted  bosom,  and  lay  down  to  perish  with  it,  as  if  she 
had  been  hushing  her  infant  to  slumber:— if  a  man  fell,  his  wiftr 
quread  her  garment  over  him ;  and  to  those  who  passed  and  spoke, 
Ae  shook  her  head,  as  if  his  slumber  was  not  to  be  broken  (that 
slumber  she  was  resolved  to  share  with  him).    But  still,  amid  these 
dreadful  scenes,  there  was  a  strong  excitement  kept  up  among  this 
spiritual  army,  where  leader  and  preacher  were  synonymous  terms ; 
and  the  advancing  host  uttered  a  shout,  that  was  echoed  from  the 
hearts,  if  not  irom  the  voices,  of  the  feeblest  that  followed.     The 
audible  prayer  of  thousands,  issuing  from  rock  and  glen  every 
morning, — their  soleihn  hymn,  resounding  every  evening  from  cliff 
to  clifl^,  where  no  other  sounds  were  heard,  save  the  scream  of  the 
Vidture  or  the  sweep  of  the  blast, — the  midnight  murmur  of  the 
distant  prayer  of  Others,  husbands,  and  sons,  mingled  with  and 
sounding  like  the  stream  that  roared  from  the  hills,  or  rushing 
through  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  mountains,-— gave  comfort,  if  pot 
hope,  to  those  who  heard  theai,  and  suggested  to  them  images  of 
iMdying  patience,  and  eternal  hope.     The  very  children  leaned 
i^r  the  crags  to  catch  the  echoes ;  and  when  they  ceased^  the 
elders  or  barbes  hoped,  from  the  pause,  that  their  brethren  <  had 
found  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,'  and  turned  with 
sickened  hearts  and  shrinking  hands,  to  bestow  what  remained  of 
sustenance  and  support  on  the  dying,  the  wearied,  and  the  wea|t. 
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''Such'  had  been  theif  prc^eM;  but  now,  deserted  by  thehr 
brtrett  and  boldest,  the  evening  darkened  round  them  without 
stidingSy  and  almost  without  hope,  and,  a  wild  and  hostile  countiy 
before  them,  its  termination  presented  a  prospect  dreaij  enough  to 
wither ,  the  most  patient  hearts  ;  and  as  they  wound  with  painful 
andjHray-wom  steps  their  path  down  a  rude  declivityy  grasping  at 
shrubs  and  tufts  of  sun-burnt  grass  for  their  support,  many  a  prayer 
for  release  from  unutterable  misery,  was  breathed  by  hearts  that 
suppressed  the  unuttered  feeling,  and  trembled  lest  it  might  be 
guessed  by  their  companion,  while  they  felt  that  companion  echoed 
It  from  the  bottom  of  his  own.  Of  these  men  it  is  difficult  to  speak ; 
history  has  told  but  little  of  them  ;  and  their  characters,  alike  dc- 

3B^erated  by  friends  and  foes,  has  left  *  the  middle  way/  if  the 
est  way,  the  very  hardest  to  take.  It  is,  however  admitted,  that 
their  manners  were  pure,  their  discipline  strict,  and  their  creed 
evangelical.  It  is  also  a  curious,  but  indisputable  matter  of  fact, 
fhat  the  majority  of  them  were  as  tenacious  of  certayi  texts  and 
terms  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  their  legitimate  deitcendants,  the 
]Snglish  Puritans,  were  some  centuries  later ;  and  that,  like  them, 
tbev  assumed  Jewish  names,  fought  with  Jewish  obduracy,  and  felt 
unto  Jewish  hostility,  even  towards  those  of  their  community  who' 
diiPered  from  them  in  a  penumbra  of  their  creed,  whom  they  termed, 
^l  the^phraiseology  they  loved,  the  half. tribe  of  Manasseh,  the  spies 
that  brought  evil  report  of  the  land,  the  offerers  of  unholy  incense, 
whom  the  earth  would  swallow  Up  like  Na^ab  and  Abihu ;  with 
yarjous  other  vituperative  comparisons,  with  which  memory  or 
inalice  furnished  them  from  thai:  ^^>  which  He  who  came  to  *  fulfil 
every  tittle  and  jot  of,  hath  fulfilled  and  nailed  to  his  cross,  bearing 
away  the  lato  ofordinancej,*  Such  were  the  differences  which  pre- 
vailed even  among  these  scriptural  and  conscientious  men,  who  bad 
in  a  good  and  honest  heart  received  the  word,  but  among  whom  it 
brought  forth  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  not  forbidding 
the  hope,  that  even  where  it  was  most  divergent  and  eccentric^  it 
might  bring  forth  fruit  to  life  everlasting/'    Vol.  I.  p.  134. 

On  their  journey  they  are  intercepted  by  a  band  of  cru- 
saders, whom  an  exaggerated  rumour  of  their  force  and  in- 
tentions has  drawn  in  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  of 
Courtenaye,  a  principal  personage  in  the  plot,  and  in  wbo^e 
eastle  most  of  the  events  taike  place.  After  a  conference 
proposed  by  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  which  enda 
fruitlessly,  and  one  w  two  bloody  skirmishes,  in  which  tho 
Albigeois  are  driven  to  the  utmost  extremity,  Raymond^f 
Toulouse,  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops,  returns  suddeaaly 
to  their  assistance,  and  the  eKle  of  the  crusaders,  with  SiiMli^ 
de  Montfort  at  their  head,  are  discomfited  in  an  ambus^mde 
into  which  their  rashness  hurries  them.  In  all  these  aflkire. 
Sir  Paladour  and  Sir  Amirald,  two  young  knights-bsAineret 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  of  whom,  as  the  heroes  of  th^  story. 
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it  now  biteome^  iiMdrul  to  «peiak  4M»^  fi«lti<mlfti4y,  ^BStA  1:6 
the  glo^5'  whioh  their  formed  aofaieveMen^ft  have  ifticqtfiir6^ 
tmder  lh«  ^eye  of  thdr  soviBfceigii.  Afid  here  'We  nimt  t^l^t 
to  c^miti  ^oiQtJt  of  llieir  history,  pttrfly  vmktibWtt  to  thi^tt^ 
sdtei^  ^and  of  ooa^rse  Ooncoated  from  the  telader  till  nUti^ 
period  of  the  tale.  At  the  eottBietic^tticfnt  ^f  the  Dodiiiriottii 
perscKO^Ldonii,  Marie  de  Moitetnar,  ^  noU^  hOk<6i56  of  th% 
ntdW  persalM^ieii,  Hod  coniridered  by  the  Aibigsistfses  as  tfK^l* 
jtatroti  and  prophet^s,  is  violated  and  ptimdered  of  h^  p^^- 
sessions  by  the  forinet  Lord  of  Codiftena^ye  and  ^ti^  Bi^Oj^ 
of  Tonloose,  in  w%ese  oQtrag<es  Count  Ray%ei(nid>  then  4i 
strong  Catholic  pa^^an,  participates.  Driven  for^  a  des* 
Operate  outcast,  Mario  de  Mottemar  preserves  the  fliirat  fot 
veBjgeance  which  fcas  sncceeded  to  bor  former  spititaal  fMMe^ 
Md  devotes  her  whole  son)  «nd  body  to  its  giratification.  A 
fend  subseqdently  taking  place  betw^n  Raymotad  imd  IbO 
liord  of  Coartenaye^  the  cattle  of  the  iortttet  is  surpt^sed 
doriDg  his  absence  by  bis  enemy,  and  bis  ftttnilv  ttta^Sa^r^d, 
l^lLcepting  two  of  his  solis,  Wfaem  Marie  de  Mortemar  ift, 
%y  some  extraordinary  means^  enabled  to  rescnie.  P^^i^tfi'; 
the  eldest,  is  educated  by  an  ngent  tX  bis  ttnseto  pi^Ml^dto, 
t^nd  sworn  in  his  infantfy  to  destroy  tbe  last  of  his  'ehleiosy^ 
race,  when  made  known  to  him  ;  Kke  a  hooded  falbdti,  W#<- 
e^er,  he  is  kept  iguorant  of  the  identity  ^  htist  destftied  vit>- 
tim  \  Md  having  l^een  equipped  in  till  points  by  the  slifM 
tinseen  hand,  to  seek  ibrtane  and  distifnctk>n,  be  is  itttrddneiel 
to  ottr  noticei  in  tbe  ripening'  of  this  tale,  on  his  i^inlrcb  t6 
Join  Ibe  crusaders,  with  the  obscure  memory  of  ^is  *^arly  tbW 
baiting  his  mind  like  a  deadly  spectre. 

***  as  one 
Who  dares  not  turn  his  head, . 
^Because  he  Icnows  a  fri^tful  fiend 
l!)oth  close  behind  him  tread." 

ft 
» 

After  the  evecits  already  alluded' to,  Paladonr  wins  theheai;t  wf 
the  Lady  Isabella  de  CoiirteMye,  heiress  of  the  castle  fuai 
tends  of  the  late  tord^  and  niece  of  tbe  present^  who,  llhaiigli 
jealous  of  tbe  success  of  Palafdonr,  iind  recogniidng  him  iis  ^e^ 
destined  enemy  of  his  race,  is  notable  to  prevent  Hie  ctete^ 
liiration  of  tbe  marriage^  .  Chi  the  evening,  however,  of  the 
bridal  festival,  it  is  revealed  to  Psdadonr  by  the  sadden  ^ 
pearanoe  of  Marie  de  Mortemar,  that  bis  bride  is  tbe  p^srson 
wfxoln  he  is  sworn  to  murder.  In  the  attempt  to  prevent  tbe 
saicrde  which  Paladour  naturally  prefers  to  tbe  futSlmeo^t  of 
bis  vOw,  Isabella  receives  ^  wonhd  tt^riy  fatti ;  IHid  M^ 
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SarMc^» /dan|^crously  hurt,  are  spirited  away  by  Marie  d^ 
lortemar,  durilig  the  confusioo  caused  in  the  casUe  by  the 
A^  of  the  wicked  unclei  who  is  just  at4.bis  crisis  barot  alive 
in  a  vaalt  beiow,^  through  an  accideRt  caused  by  a  bungling 
jwitcb*.  This  is  of  course  the  grand  period  of  horror  and  dis* 
jbress,  as  Isabella,  so  far  as  appears  to  the  reader^  is  murdered^ 
•nd  Paladour  has  disappeared ;  become  a  monk  or  an  outlaw, 
•mad  or  drowned.  In  due  time,  however,  he  emerges  to  life, 
baving  banded  himself  with  the  troops  of  Raymond  for  the 
/express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  and  Amirald,  converted 
to  heresy  by  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  Albig<^ois  pastor, 
whom  he  has  rescued  from  sundry  perils,  appears  in  the 
?anks  of  the  confederate  lords,  whom  the  outrage^  of  tbe 
crusaders  have  united  against  the  royal  standard.  Some  tre- 
mendous fighting  ensues  in  the  author's  best  style.  Paladour 
And  Amirald,  sworn  brothers  in  arms  from  the  coromence<- 
pneiit  of  the  book,  achieve  miracles  of  valour  in  defence  of 
their  newly- adopted  cause,  to  the  discomfiture  of  Princie 
Louis  and  De  Montfort,  and  the  imminent. danger  of  tbe 
Priflamme  itself,  and  are  discovered  to  be  the  lost  sons  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse.  Amiraid  is  united  to  his  mistress  6ene<- 
jVifve;  apd  Paladour^  whose  deeds  of  desperate  valour  have 
magpified  him  more  than  once  into  a  necromancer  or  devil, 
is  reconciled  to  life  by  the  re- appearance  of  Isabdle,  who, 
iike  the  spouse  of  Miss  Holford's  Wallace,  has  been  in  con^ 
ttant  attendance  on  her  unwitting  lord  in  the  novel  disguise 
lof  m  page.  Finally,  Marie  de  Mortemar,  as  if  to  make  her- 
4ielf  amends  for  her  unusual  fit  of  forbearance  towards  her 
jjEOung  victims,  poisons  her  enemy,  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  court,  and  dashes  her  own  brains 
out 

It  will  be  easily  imagined,  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matu- 
rin,  a  story  of  this  nature  has  lost  none  of  the  grand  pictu- 
resque character  which  it  is  capable  of  assuming.  In  what 
is  professedly  a  wild  romance,  it  is  needless  to  canvass  tbe 
{improbability  of  tbe  private  part  of-the  plot  XiOt  it  suffice, 
ttbat  /those  kpown  public  events  which  are  alluded  to^  are 
detailed  with  sufficient  historical  accuracy,  and  that  errors 
4iiid  anachronisms,  when  introduced  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
are  always  remarked  as  such.  Nay,  we  would  gladly  have 
seen  it  in  some  respects  more  improbable,  and  "  an  honest 
tgbost"  or  two  fairly  introduced,  in  order  to  perform  in  the 
•usual  oourse  of  ghostly  business,' much  that  occasioos .awk<> 
fward  and  tedious  explsmation.  Having  undertaken  to  ex* 
f^Iain  apparently  supernatural  occurrences  by  causes  joerely 
Mimani  and  deferring  this  explanation  till  tlie  very  last,  ia 
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order  to  keep  curiosity  on  the  alert,  Mr.  M.  hasMither 
ieisare  nor  memory  to  account  for  every  thing,  and  several 
'matters  therefore  remain  still  .^mbigaons,  which  one  good 
authorized  spectre  might  have  settled  by  a  turn  of  his  bony 
finger.  The  ominous  superstition^  indeed,  of  the  loupgaron 
husband;  the  fiery  arrow,  and  the  spectre  bridegroom,  need 
pot  be  traced  farther  than  to  the  brains  of  ofd  women^  and 
the  apparition  which  haunts  the  retina  of  poor  Paladour,  maj 
be  accounted  for  by  nervous  excitement;  but  the  shriek, 
and  the  spots  of  blood  on  bis  armour,  in  p.  41,  yoI.  I.,  as 
well  as  the  voice  of  Marie  speaking  at  her  ease  from  the 
vault  where  her  confederates  are  burning,  are  not  quite  80 
clearly  explained.  To  these  we  will  add  the  appearance  of 
Isabelle  in  her  grave-clothes,  glaring  silently  with  unearthly 
eyes  upon  Genevieve,  at  a  moment  when  her  dangerous 
wound  would  not  have  enabled  her  to  leave  her  couch  oa 
such  ill-advised  rambles.  Much  as  we  admire  the  fair  and 
generous  young  heiress,  and  heartily  as  we  rejpice  in  her 
recovery,  our  better  judgment  whispers,  that  the  unity  of 
character  in  the  story  would  have, been  better  preserved  by 
leaving  her  a  ghost,  and  allowing  Paladonr  to  fall  in -the 
last  battle.  By  this  means  the  idea  which,  sinoe  the  days  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  has  been  such  a  potent  source  of  terroyr 
and  pity,  namely,  a  stern,  uncontroulable  destiny,  visiting  the 
sins  of.  the  fathers  on  the  children,  and  involving  in  its  ven- 
geance the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave,  and  the  good^ 
might 'have  been  developed  more  fully,  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  more  adequately  punished  for  his  former  enormia 
ties ;  while  Marie  de  Mortemar  would  have  kept  up  h&r 
dignity,  instead  of  becoming,  like  old  Noma,  a  baffled  busy- 
body and  a  false  prophetess. 

Against  this  formidableold  lady  of  the  Meg  Merrilie's  school^ 
we  must  beg  leave  to  enter  our  protest.  We  would  remind 
Mr.  M.  that  the  great  progenitor  of  her  numerous  sisters  and 
cousins  is  apparently  grown  tired  of  their  propagation,  and 
could  he  stop  their  future  increase  as  easily  as  Addison  killed 
Sir  Roger  de  Goverley,  would  gladly  do  so:  but  alas!  a  few 
brilliant  instances  of  success  have  encouraged  the  breed,  till 
they  swarm  in  all  our  quarters  with  the  pestilent  pertinacity  of 
Egyptian  frogs.  Marie  de  Mortemar  is  as  great  a  caricature 
of  the  species  as  Noma  or  Sir  Andrew  Wy lie's  old  gipsy, 
and  as  inferior  to  Meg  or  Eispeth,  as  her  train  of  scullion 
witches  are  to  the  malignant  beings  who  croak  round  the  bier 
of  Lucy  Ashton.  Though  ruined  in  fortune,  she  possesa^i^ 
unlimited  wealth  for  any  purpose  she  chooses,  and*  sit 
rather   a  late  period  of  life,  an  activity  rivalled 'by  none; 

Ll2 
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and  streDgth  to  overpower  and  stab  to  the  faeart  a  man  of 

Hercalean  frame.    As  to  the  properties  of  lofty  statvfte,  dark 

•fe%  shadowy  garments,  and  the  power  of  nbianity,  they 

beloiM^  to  her  as  the  common  stook-property  6f  ladies  of 

tUa  crass,  who  seem  to  command  every  thing  bat  their  own 

tarbnlent  passions.     Like  Noma  also,  and  totally  onlike 

ilia  better  specimens  of  this  class,  she  is  a  very  conceited 

peison  in  ber  mysterions  way,  fall  of  the  pride  of  her  nott«> 

MBoript  office,   and  eontimially  intruding  herself  for  no 

^stiact  porpose  bat  that  of  saying  unwelcome  things.    In 

^tiee  however  to  Mr.  Matarin,  it  ought  not  lo  be  forgotten, 

that  he  long  ago  caaght  and  embodied  the  male  of  this  spe- 

eies  in  the  person  of  Orazio  di  Montorio,  who  is  a  genuinely 

terrific  personage  in  his  way.    Among  the  rest  of  the  charac^ 

tars  the  author's  strength  is  rather  divided  eqtkally,  than  'con«> 

centrated  oti  any  particular  one.    We  had  expected  to  find 

iaoioag  the  Albigeois  themselves,  some  powerful  as  well  as 

iwaatiful  and  pleasing  characters;  and  as  far  as  Genevieve 

is  ceocerned,  we  are  net  disappointed.    In  Mattathias  and 

Boanerges  however,  inst^d  of  a  Bhrley  or  Macbriar  of  the 

dai;k  ages,  we  find  nothing  but  xw^a.  m^ootaniot^  very  ferocious, 

ttrong,  and  noisy  it  is  true,  and  brandishing  their  dabs  Kke 

I'errau  and  Ascaport,  but  possessing  no  mental  characteris- 

tic8  to  attract  the  attention:  nor  is  the  pastor  Pierre  distin- 

gnished  by  any  particular  trait  from  other  persecuted  and 

good  men.    Of  the  simple  and  ardent  character  of  Genevieve, 

aer  devotedness,  her  aifection,  and  her  pious  resignation,  as 

eontrasted  with  the  despair  and  turbulent  passions  of  the  more 

"violent  spirits,  the  best  conception  is  formed  from  the  6!)i 

chapter  in  vol.  I.  which  indeed  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a 

masterly  piece  of  eloquence  and  description.     On  the  whole 

however,  sufficient  justice  is  hardly  done  by  Mr.  M.  to  this 

aealous  and  persecuted  people.    The  ferocious  ruffian,  the 

bn^wttng  zealot,  and  the  hypocritical  glutton,  form  more 

prominent  characters  in  his  Prostestant  dramatis  personse 

»    than  the  gifted  or  the ^ good;  and  much  as  we  deprecate 

polemical  novels,  we  are  disappointed  to  see  the  Albigeois 

reduced  to  the  condition  of  *^  dumbs  dogs  who  cannot  bark,"* 

by  the  following  specimen  of  striking  oratory  displayed  by 

the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  in  the  conference. 

<< '  Come  bi^/  he  exclaimed,  at  the  close  of  hit  appeal ;  *  coade 
back,  ye  wanderers,  to  the  bosom  of  your  long  suffering  mother : 
ye  have  wounded,  ye  h^ve  wronged  her,  bat  she  is  your  mother 
still.  The  bosom  yet  bleeding  with  the  blows  you  have  dealt  is 
^tpanded  this  moment  to  receivie  and  to  embrace  yott;  thfanns 
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you  have  tried  to  lop  off  are  extended  to  invite  yoa  to  peace  and 
to  felicity. 

'' '  The  raible  presence  of  the  Deitr  amid  these  hig  most  stupen- 
dous works  calls  on  you  for  solemn  deliberation  >and  salutary  choice. 
He  hath  shaken  mountains  mightier  thaii  those  which  lower  and 
darken  around  you ;  and  will  you  in  y6ur  pride  be  more  inflexible 
than  they  ?  He  hath  made  the  streams  to  gush  from  rocks  more 
hard  and  sterile  than  those  from  which  you  descended;  and  will 
your  hearts  be  less  penetrable  than  they  i  All  Nature,  animated 
and  inanimate,  is  pleading  with  you$  see  this  nljain  overspread 
with  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  nobles  of  the  land :  with  shekthiii 
sword  and  hand  sheld  but  in  peace  they  supplicate  you  to  hare  memsf 
on  your  own  souk.  Behold  those  bills  covered  to  their  aiimmtte 
with  thousands  of  the  faithful :  they  implore  you  by  Uieir  preaencer 
to  turn  from  the  error  of  your  way  and  live*  Benold,'  he  crtedi; 
*  beings  above  the  heights  of  the  utmost  hills.  Yon  vast  congrega-' 
tion  is  but  a  shadow  of  that  which  watches  you  from  above.  Thera 
be  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,,  saints  and  spirits 
in  paradise ;  and  the  seraphim  in  ascending  circles  of  glory,,  order 
^bove  order,  up  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  bright  archangels  who 
stand  nearest  to  the  throne  of  God  and  tremble  at  their  own  exalta* 
f ion :  all  that  glorious  company  are  pleading  for  you,  to  you,  this 
moment.  Myriads  on  myriads,  from  glorified  mortaJs  to  the  first 
order  of  created  beings;  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate:  su^h 
are  your  witnesses,  your  advocates.  They  bend  from  their  inter- 
cession— they  look  down  on  you :  they  say,  for  you  we  burned  ant 
bled — for  jom  were  we  stretched  on  the  rack  and  chained  to  the 
stake;  by  the  vast  weight  of  our  merits  we  have  inclined  the  eter* 
nal  scales  in  your  behalf,  till  the  accusing  anger  himself  resigned, 
his  office.'*    Vol.  II.  p.  64. 

As  to  Paladour  and  Amirald,  they  are  preux  chevaliers 
of  the  most  approved  sort,  brave  and  gentle»  "  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,*  and  perform  their  devoir  with  brilliant  sac- 
cess.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  impart  any  variety  to  charac- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  even  Ivanhoe^  with  all  his  careless 
hardihood  and  fiery  enthusiasm,  with  difficulty  escapes  the 
general  stigma  of  monotony.  There  is  moreover,  a  pret* 
tiness  pf  person  and  demeanour,  and  a  consciousnes  of  grae» 
in  both  brothers,  which  rather  reminds  us  of  Miss  Porter's 
heroes,  than  of  the  rough  young  Saxon  crusader,  or  the 
**  Gentle  Bachelor^  in  the  Flabliaax,  whose  deeds,  when  put 
io  it,  tfaey  eniulsite  and  even  outstrip. 

**  What  pentle  bachelor  is  he, 
Sword^begot  in  itghting  6eld, 
Rock'd  and  cradled  in  a  shield, 
Whose  infiint  (09^  a  helm  did  yield  { 
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In  the  fields  of  battle  join'dy 
Like  to  straws  before  the  wind, 
All  his  foes  avoid  his  hand. 
None  that  deadly  brunt  may  stand. 
When  he  slumbers,  when  he  sleeps. 
Still  on  head  his  helm  he  keeps, 
Other  pillow  fits  not  him. 
Stem  of  heart  and  stout  of  limb.'' 

Paladour,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  his  stoat  deeds, 
appears  to  possesiS  i^  temperament  reminding  as,  (we  will  not 
say  of  Cherabina  de  Willoughby's  hysterical  botcher,  bat) 
of  Miss  Porter's  Wallace,  who  kills  himself  by  simple  voB- 
tion:  for  though  on  ordinary  occasions  he  can  overthrow 
man  and  horse  for  a  long  summer's  day,  he  faints  from  the, 
fatigue  of  dealing  a  single  stroke  on  the  solid  skull  of 
Simbn  de  Monfort. 

The  Bishop  of  Toulouse  is  perhaps  the  most  strongly 
marked  character  in  moral  as  in  physical  features,  and  pre-, 
sents  a  distinct  and  original  idea  of  the  warrior-priests  of 
those  rude  days.  We  shall  therefore  introduce  him  to.  the 
reader's  notice  in  the  following  passage.  , 

**  The  bishop  led  a. numerous  band  of  men-at-arms,  amply  ap- 

Sointed ;  in  their  van  rode  a  body  of  priests,  one  of  whom  sustained 
le  weight  of  his  vast  crosier,  and  the  other  his  banner,  emblazoned 
with  the  mitre,  and  bearing  the  motto  of  the  crusaders,  Dieu  et 
VEglisey  i^rought  in  gold.  Close  behind  him  was  a  confessor, 
mounted  on  a  goodly  mule,  and  telling  his  beads ;  while  two  pag^ 
on  foot  led  the  prelate's  war-steed,  the  noble  animal  champing  and 
rearing,  as  if  he  longed  for  an  armed  weight  to  press  his  loins,  and 
already  *  smelled  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and 
the  shouting.'  His  master  seemed  to  share  his  impatience,  often 
looking  back  on  the  fiery  force  he  hoped  <  ere  long  to  bestride  in 
battle,  and  which,  in  truth,  none  save  himself  seemed  able  to  guide 
or  to  command.  He  had  that  marked  and  regular,  but  chilling 
physiognomy,  which  seems  rather  that  of  a  statue  than  of  a  breath- 
ing man, — an  impression  which  was  strengthened  by  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  his  figure,  the  immobility  of  his  iron  features,  and  the 
stern  repose  of  his  large  commanding  eye.  He  was  arrayed  less 
according  to  the  military  costume  of  the  age,  than  to  his  own  ideas 
of  ecclesiastical  chivalry.  He  disdained  the  aid  of  the  defensive 
armour  allotted  at  that  period  to  the  higher  classes  exclusivelyj  he 
wore  neither  hose  nor  shirt  of  mail,  but  a  corslet  laced  over  a  well- 
quilted  gambazon.  He  had  also  cuisses  and  greaves  of  polished  and 
ponderous  steel ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  warlike  prelate  from  a  man  fully  armed,  but  for  the 
magnificent  and  jewelled  cope  which  he  wore  on  his  head ;  while 


his  helmet  hung  at  his  saddle-bow«  or  was  occasionally  girefi  to  a 
priest  to  bear,  who  received  it  as  reverently  as  he  would  a  relic. 

**  Combining  in  his  single  person  all  the  physical  powers  that 
were  the  requisites  of  the  stormy  age  in  which  he  lived,  with  all  the 
mental  energies  that  make  themselves  known  and  felt  in  every  age^ 
the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  presented  to  the  eye  all  that  is  imposing  and 
magnificent — to  the  mind  all  that  is  overpowering  and  formidable 
• — a  man  of  power  and  might,  body  and  soul,  whose  strong  mind 
clung  to  his  strong  frame  like  the  human  part  of  the  centaur  of  old 
to  the  animal  part,  making  but  one  between  them ;  the  former  urging 
and  directing  the  latter,  and  the  latter  seponding  the  mighty  im*. 
pulses  of  the  former,  with  a  force  that  seemed  instinctive  and  con- 
natural."    Vol.  I.  p.  45. 

We  can  enter  into  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Maturin  niQBt 
have  felt  in  making  any  thing  original  of  the  inferior  characv 
ters  without  deviating  into  caricature,  or  transgressing  the 
narrow  limits  prescribed  by  tradition.     Accordingly  each  of 
them  harps  rather  perseverlngly  on  his  own  peculiar  folly,, 
and  treads  much  the  same  path  that  others  of  the  same  clasi 
have  trod  before  him.     De  Verac,  with  his  Euphuism  and 
embroidery,  is  only  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  under   a    different 
name,  and  Semonville  is  Master  Stephen  with  a  touch  of  the 
humour  of  Kastril  the  angry  boy.     The  best  and  liveliest 
character  is  that  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Chastebroi,  who  keeps  up 
the  ball  qf  conversation  with  great  spirit;  and  indeed  itmu^ 
be  said  in  justice  to  the  goodly  company  in  general,  that*  they 
converse  witK  humour  and  ease  difficult  to  attain  in  the  strict 
trammels  of  feudal  language.  Much  humour  is  also  displayed^ 
^herefrom  the  nature  of  the  materials  it  is  practicable,  as  for 
instance  in  the  description  of  the  tapestry. 

"  The  subjects  were  grouped,  perhaps,  with  more  than  poetical 
license :  the  giant  Termagant  (a  corruption  probably  of  Tres- 
magne}  was  conflicting  with  Goliath  of  Gath — Bathsheba  was  mi- 
nistered to  by  the  three  Graces  in  her  bath — and  Cupid  was  ainiing 
his  mischievous  darts  at  king  David  the  while.  In  another  com- 
partment, the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  paralleled  with  that  of 
Isaac,  and  Abraham  and  Agamemnon  (who  had  probably  never  met 
before  save  in  the  head  of  a  mythological  nun  who  wove  the  tapes- 
try), were  portrayed  in  the  same  panel,  knife  in  hand ;  while,  by 
some  singular  confusion  of  appiropriate  situations,  Diana  was  carry •^ 
ipg  away  Isaac,  and  a  ram  caught  by  the  horns  was  butting  away 
amid  the  foliage  that  wreatlied  the  classic  altar  of  the  Grecian  sa* 
crifice.  It  could  not  be  said  that  these  persons,  in  extenuation  of 
their  manifold  absurdities,  had  nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  for 
ttom  their  mouths  issued  long  labels  announcing  theic  names,  cha- 
racters, and  destination,  as  well  as  could  be  told  by  needle.  Vol  L' 
p.  202.  . 


A4tbM^Kip  hm  i^ttemj^  to  ewUv^^a  as  nmiQk  af  |iofiESAbte,c 
he  W  iptrod^o€^  a  piece  of  whM  om*  naigj^booic^  oaU 
V  aang^aote  plaisantme*^  in  tii9  adveotaie  of  DftMe  Mar- 
garite  and  tbe  Wolf^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  th^  practical 
jfiH^  ifi  not  out  of  character  with  the  den  of  an  outlaws 
'  Jfw  the  snbordioate  olaas  of  graver  perseni^s  we  cannot 
My*  mnch.  Amand  the  lover,  is  evidently  intended  to  en-* 
i^ttQtw  some  signal  {kte,  and  the  squire  of  Paladpur  to  tarn' 
ont  a  second  Gilpin  Homer,  but  both  of  them  are  forgotten,' 
by  tile  author;  while  the  minstrel  Vidal,  who  by  his  own  coo- 
t^^j^ion  is  too  drunk  to  explain  to  Val^dour  the  secret  of  hisl 
birth  and  parentage,  and  whose  attachments  are  of  tiie  local 
nature  felt  by  a  cat,  says  and  does  nothing  to  justify  the  awe 
with  which  his  deportment  appears  to  strike  the  young 
knights. 

^'  *  Hark  !*  he  exclaimed,  as  Vidal  rushed  past  them,  and  plunged 
into  the  gloom  of  the  deep-spreading  valley  that  lay  below, — strik* 
ipg,  even  in  that  moment  of  partial  frenzy,  the  broken  chords  of 
his  harp  with  a  master  hand,—-'  hark,  how  he  thunders  into  the 

^  val)9|  band  and^  harp,  foot  and  voice,  in  deep  and  terrible  accord ! 

'  — ^i9  it  a  mortal  minstrel  that  sweeps  the  strings  ?'  **'   Vol.  Iw»p. 

Of  ^e  deflo.rip.%e  talent  possessed  l^  Mr;  M.  which  has.* 
jmSered  no  abatement  in  the  present  instance>  we  can  s^eak 
10;  term9  of  unqualified  praise.  Every  chapter  abounds  in 
pi^sages  bearing  the  impress  of  a  fervid  and  picturesque 
imagination ;  md  if  ike  language  be  somewhat  high  flown, 
iiistbe  better  suited  to  subjects  througb  which  aft  autbof 
must  necessarily  either  walk  on  stills,  or  &II  from  his  elevft- 
't^on.  In  a  convulsion  of  nature,  or  a  ghost  story^  Mr.  M. 
may  challenge  comparison  With  any  author  alive  or  dead, 
as.  the  show  storm  in.  the  Pyrennees,  and  the  evening  which; 
i3  closed  by  the  necromantic  scene,  sufficiently  prove.  The 
manner  in  which  we  axjB  prepared  for  the  goblin  tales,  which 
t2^  knights  recount,  by  the  dull  stormy  evening>  aod  the 
right  worshipful  eimqpi  which  they  are  striving  to  dissipate; 
the  circle  gradually  lessening  and  contracting  round  the  Row- 
ing embers,  and  the  half  shuddering,  half  scornful  rektotanoe 
with  which  the  confessions  of  an  evil  conscience  are  wrung^ 
firon^  the  savage  De  Montfort,  all  this  is  highly  masterly. 
To  these  passages  may  be  added'  the  procession  and  the  confe- 
rence in  the  second  volume,  the  description  of  fieaucarie, 
and  many  other  brilliant  parts>  from  which  we  cannot  help, 
selecting  the  follpwing. 


^>  ^It  kklhe^  trumpet  W  Count  Simon  deMenfo^t,' said  tk«  biehcipe 
oCToij^Hge ;  ^  i  know  it9  sound/  .        . 

'*  Another  moment  removed  all  doubt;  the  javrio^ and  creaking  * 
of  the  ponderous  drawbridge  as  it  waa  lowered,  the  hoUow  tramp 
of  the  men-at-arms,  and  the  ringing  hooft  of  the  steeds  of  moun^^ 
knights,  as  the  former  pranced  and  Cttrretted  over  its  soundihg 
arch,,  were  blended  not  immeetly  with-  the  re-ecfaofng  homs^  bkmnr^ 
shriMer  and  louder  as  the  object  of  their  salutation  approacbed^^ 
with  the  trumpets  of  the  heralds,  who  advanced  into  the  court  to 
greet  him  with  the  high  ceremonial  of  chiisalric.  honour,  ajid  witli , 
those  of  the  noble  straoger's  traiii,  which  were  drowned  in  the  wdr«: 
cry  of  a  thousand  followers,  knights,  squires,  and  vassals,  all  pealni 
ing  in  wild  and  deep  accordance,  '  Simon  de  Monfort — Dieu  et 
PEgUser 

^*  The  heavy  tread  of  armed  steps  was  heasd  approa^ing  the  hall 
—the  folding  doors  were  expanded  to  their  utmost  limits  by  the  pages 
—-marshal  and  minstrel,  sewer  and  seneschal,  were  all  in  their  places; 
to  perform  their  appropriate  rites  of  ceffem(HQyv-*the  guests  rose  ^om 
their  seats,  and  the  Lord  of  Gourteoaye  was  gracefully  carrying 
the  cup  of  wine  to  his  lips,  about  to  give  99: his  pledge  the  Healthy 
of  De  I^onfort,  w^en  the  object  of  all  this  bomfige  s^ode  intothQ. 
halL;  a«hd  following  him  like  skifis  in  the  wake  of  some  mighly  gal-^ 
leon,  came  knights  and  squires  of  noble  birth,  with  their  various 
trains  of  attendants ;  and,  as  they  floated  on  in  a  tide  of  gorgeous  and 
g^eomy  magnificence,  seemed  aa  if  they  entered  the  castle  rather^s 
conquerors  than  guests^    The  courtesy  with  which  the  company 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  champion  of  the  church  was  repellea 
by  the  uncouth  and  unnurtured  fashion  in  which  he  made  his  entry.; 
Armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  scanning  the  guests^  tlut)ugh  the  bars 
of  his  helmet  as,  he  would  the  features  of  a  toe,  he  starved  to  the, 
board  end  of  the  hall,  like  an  iron  tower  that  was  moved  by  some 
internal  mechanism* 

'*  Arrived  there,  without  greeting  the  lord  of  the  castle,  or  bow. , 
ing  to  the  lady  of  the  feast,,  he  flung,  himself  on  a  seat,  and  made; 
signs  to  his  squires  to  undo  his  helm  and  gorget.     While  this  was  , 
performing,  he  growled  internal  curses  at  their  unskilfulness ;  and^ 
rending  aO  asunder,  flung  the  weighty  pieces  of  armour  on  the 
floor,  and  disclosed  a  visage  that  accorded  with  the  promise  of  his 
figure.    The  latter  was  gigantic,  of  a  clownish  heavy  make,  but' 
unequalled  in  strength ;  the  former  were  coarse  and  inexpressive^ 
but  sometimes  lit  by  a  gleam  of  rude  jocularity,  and:  oftener  by  a^ 
glare  of  ruthlesaand  savage  ferocity.    As  he  flung  his  helmet  on 
the  floor,  his  heavy  but  not  undiscriminatipg  eye  rested  for  a  mo-^ 
ment  on  the  La^dy  Isabelle  ^  and  the  omnipotenee  of  female  beauty 
1^  received  at  the  moment  that  honiage  of  inttinct  which  ia  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful,  as  it  is.  the  most  sincere*    As  he  viewedthe  f«ur 
vision,  the  jaws  of  the  uncOurtly  gazer  involnntarijy  expanded,  his . 
cold  eyes  twinkled  and  rolled  in  their  sockets,  ana  his  vague  and 
savage  laugh  indicated  that  speciss  o£  admiration^  which,  wanting 
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wordA»  anDouiices  itself  by  a  fierce  and  involuntary  delight.     Thif 
rude  homage  paid,  the  Count  de  Monfort  began  to  g\Ve  a  glance  of 
aorly  recognition  at  the  guests/'    Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

:  But  anrortunately  Mr.  Maturin  knows  too  well  where  his 
forte  lies,  and  is  most  ungovernably  addicted  to  the  use  of 
what  Horace  calls  ''  speciosa  miracula/*  and  then  nleamed 
style  **  white  bears.'*  Hii^  characters  are  continnally  left  in 
the  critical  situations  which  serve  for  baits  in  a  magazine  ; 
iBiitead  of  merely  stimulating  the  reader's  curiosity,  he  tan- 
talizes it,  and  not  content  with  striking,  must  needs  knock 
down,  like 

*^  The  artist  who  cansup  upon  raw  pork. 
Then  dream  at  night  of  horrors  for  his  brush.'' 

Instead  of  dozens,  scores,  ^r  hundreds,  of  wolves,  which 
would  have  satisfied  any  reasonable  man,  he  brings  down 
thousands  ofthem  at  once  froni  the  mountains,  in  order  to  do 
greater  honour  to  the  Bishop,  who  defeats  them  single 
banded,  after  a  bear  has  proved  merely^  a  whet  to  their 
appetite,  and  several  war  horses  have  fared  in  their  jaws  like 

**  A  pound  of  butter  to  a  pack  of  hounds." 

In  order  also  to  prepare  for  the  horrors  of  that  memorable 
evening  to  which  we  have  alluded,  nothing  less  will  serve  his 
purpose  than  such  a  storm  as  the  following. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  clouds  that  had  hung  over  the  mountains  all 
day  began  to  descend  in  misty  wreaths  down  their  summits.  These 
appeared  at*  first  like  masses  of  wool,  white,  but  shedding  darkness 
where  they  spread ;  then  assuming  the  forms  of  water-spouts,  some 
descended  in  inverted  cones  on  the  hills,  and  burst  in  a  deluge- 
lathers,  perhaps,  fuller  of  electric  matter,  wandered  lower  in  seardi 
of  some  point  of  attraction,  and  sent  forth  flashes  of  pale  light- 
ning, and  rumours  of  distant  thunder  among  the  valleys — at  length, 
toward  evening,  the  ^ole  collected  force  oi*  the  tempest  burst 
foirth,  and  it  was  terrible — the  mountains  seemed  to  rock  to  their 
bases,  and  even  to  change  their  aspects  and  postures  as  the  storin- 
clouds,  flying  before  the  blast,  swept  round  their  dizzy  and  shifting 
pieaks — the  rain,  mingled  with  hail,  came  down  in  a  deluge ;  not 
the  rain  that  patters  against  the  casement,  but  that  which  ploughs 
up  the  ground  where  it  falls,  and  strews  the  ruined  hovel  of  the 
peasant  beside  his  blasted  harvest — the  mountain  torrents  came 
.rushing  down  as  if  at  a  signal,  and  the  roars  of  the  bears  and  the 
wolves,  whom  it  swept  away,  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  its  flood  ; 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  masses  of  granite  which,  struck  by 
the  lightning  or  precipitated  by  the  flood,  thundered  from  precipice 
te  precipice,  lashing  the  foam  into  madnesif  and  dragging  down 
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trees,  overwhelming  animals,  and  indenting  the  earth  where  they 
fell  with  traces  that  seemed  to  have  been  left  by  the  primeval 
deluge."    Vol.  I.  p.  377. 

The  masterpiece  of  all,  however,  is  the  cannibal  lycanthrope, 
whose  vanity  Paladour  so  judiciously  appeases  by  the  title  of 
**  Sir  Wolf,"  and  who,  as  a  startling  novelty,  may  rival  any 
,  thing  in  Melmoth  itself.  For  this  sketch,  and  for  some  of  the 
expressions  used,  Mr.  M.  informs  us  that  there  is  authority ; 
and  of  this  the  established  use  of  the  name  is  sufficient  proof. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  every  strange  and. 
hideous  idiosyncrasy  which  may  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  or  Wanley's  Wonders,  be 
a  fit  subject  to  be  introduced  into  a  romance  ;  and  we  think 
our  readers  will  entertain  a  similar  doubt,  when  they  have 
heard  "  Sir  WolP'  speak  for  himself. 

"  *  Art  thou  man,  or  fiend?*  said  Paladour  at  last.  *  I  have 
methinks,  dealt  with  both  ;  but  thy  shape,  and  the  sound  thou  ut-. 
terest  defeat  conjecture.'—*  I  am  neither,'  said  the  figure, '  though 
oft  I  deem  I  am  the  latter.  *  Tell  me  now  the  deeds  and  motions  of 
your  fiend,  what  be  his  appetites,  the  food  he  loves,  the  foul 
thoughts  he  dwells  on,  the  hour  at  which  his  howl  is  heard 
piercing  human  ears  and  thrilling  human  hearts.* — *  I  knbw  nol 
how  to  answer  such  fearful  questioning,'  said  the  knight. 
*l'hen  I  will  answer  it  for  thee,'  said  the  figure.  •  My  loved 
hour  is  night,  my  food  is  torn  from  the  grave;*  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  what  seemed  horrible  confirmation  of  what  he  uttered ; 
*  3nd  my  voice  thou  hast  heard  before, -^it  hath  made  the  boldest 
hearts  in  this  tower  of  guilt  quake  to  their  core,  and  the  murderer 
grasp  at  his  unsheathed  weapon  in  his  dream — wouldst  thou  hear 
it  again  V  And  by  a  strong  exertion  of  his  chest  and  dilation  of 
his  mouth,  he  seemed  prepared  to  utter  another  of  those  fierce 
howls  which  Paladour  had  heard  before.  *  Thou'It  drive  me  mad,' 
said  the  knight,  stopping  his  ears  ;  '  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils, 
what  art  thou?* — *  Mad/  repeated  the  figure  eagerly,  as  if  grasping 
at  the  interpreting  sound ;  '  Mad,  ay  !  that  is  it :  I  am  a  mad  wolf?' 
and  with  hideous  grimaces  and  wild  leaps  he  bounded  towards  Pa- 
ladour. The  wounded  knight  had  no  defence  to  make ;  yet  he 
half  rose  from  his  couch  of  stone  as  if  to  grapple  with  the  fearful 
being  who  approached  him,  when  the  latter  suddenly  stopped  and 
exclaimed,  *  Do  you  not  see  I  am  a  wolf? — look,  examine  me.' 
A  strong  gleam  of  moonlight  darting  through  the  aperture,  dis« 
closed  the  form  of  the  horrible  querist.  It  was  that  of  a  human 
being,  low  and  coarsely  formed ;  his  beard  and  hair  almost  con- 
cealed his  countenance;  something  like  a  wolfs  skin  was  wrapt 
about  him,  and  his  hand  held  too  evidently  the  proof  of  his  demo- 
niac appetite.*'     Vol.  II.  p.  261. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  passages  occur  which  may  at  ^rst 
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sigbt  apfieariB  th»  light  of  plBgiaii6Hui;  aad  some  (^  wbicb 
WQ  bave  b^ard  poionteo  out.  The  eDcoiinter  with  the  wolves 
resembles  that  in  (he  sapplemenlary '  yolame  orRobiosoa 
Gnisoe ;  tber  Bishop's  deveiopmei^t  of  his  ambitioaa  plans  to 
Genevieve/  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the  frank  avowal 
of  Bois^  Goilbert  to  Rebecca ;  the  mysterioQ3  lake  described 
by  the  Lord  of  Goartenaye,  is  in  fact  that  of  Arlinkow  io 
l^iithey  V  minor  poems ;  and  the  attitude  and  demeanor  o£ 
Jane  de  Montfortin  the  field  of  battle,  is  precisely  that  of  the 
lady  in  Bird's  well  known  picture  of  Chevy  Chase*  Bi^t  it 
is  perhaps  unfair  to  canvass  too  strictly  the  workings,  of  a 
lively  imagination,  which  involuntarily  seizes  and  assimilates 
every  thing  with  its  own  natural  impressions  ;  and  impossibly 
to  prore  that  the  same  idea  may  not  occur  naturally  to  diffe- 
rent minds.  This,  at  least  may  be  said,  th^t  Mr.  Maturin,, 
like  Bjossini,  possesses  the  art  of  harmonizing  any  plagiarism 
be  pleases  with  his  own  original  thoughts,  and  causing  it  to, 
*^  discourse  most  eloquent  music." 

The  present  tale  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  .Mr.  Maturin,. 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  feudal  romances ;  in  which^ 
if  he  displays  the  same  genius  and  imagination  as  in  that 
b^ore  us ;  a  few  such  ungovernable  vagaries  as  are  displayed 
in  the  course  of  it  will  be  pardoned,  unconditionally  by  the 
public,  and  received  by  our  noble  selves,  with  little  more 
than  the  formal  reprimand  which  our  inquisitorial  duty  may 
cc»npel  us  to  pronounce. 


Art.  VI.  Sermons  on  the  principal  Evefits  and  Truths  of  Re-* 
demption.  To  winch  are'  annexed,  an  Address  and  Disserta* 
tion  on  the  State  of  the  Departed,  and  the  Descetit  of  ChriU 
into  Hell,  By  John  Henry  .Hobart,  D^D.  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  S^c.  2  vols.* 
8vo.  '  1/.  Is.    Rivingtons.  1824. 

Art.  VII.  Address,  delivered  before  the  Trustees,  Professors^ 
and  Students  of  t/ie  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States^  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  on  Thursday  Bvening,  November  13,' 
1823.  By  Bird  Wilson,  JD.D.  Professor  of  Systeniatick 
Divinity.    8vo.  32  pp.     New  York,  1823. 

Art.  VIII.  N(des  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  itHended  to 
assist  Stndents  of  Theology  and  others,  who  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Originals.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Learning,  S$c.  8vo.  130  pp.  New  York, 
1824. 
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A:Rt.  IX.  Jk  Letter  to  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Christ- 
,  Churchy  CiTicinniUi ;  in  repfy  to  their  Deciarititon  and  Pro*^ 
test  against  the  Proceedings  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and  the  Trui^ 
tees  of  the  General  Thtohmcal'  Semmarp  of  the  Spmmal 
Church,  in  Relation  to  the  Misrianbf  Bisnop  Chaist  to  ]&g^ 
land.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  df  New  York.  8to, 
74  pp.    New  York,  1824.    . 

JLiiT.X.  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Diocese  of  C^o^  in  tkewmtem 
Territory  of  the  United  States^  ^ 

We  are  taaght  by  political  economists,  that,  on  the  long  ma, 
tbe  supply  depends  on  the  demand.    And  if  the  rule  hold 

food  in  theological  affairs,  the  demand  for  controversy  in 
Sngland  must  be  very  considerable,  since  it  has  called  foftih 
a  supply  froni  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  £orotMM& 
article  not  being  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the 
Inarket,  America  exports  a  ship-load  of  raw  materials,  to  be 
consumed  by  the  voracious  appetite,  or  worked  up  in  the 
forges  and  looms  of  the  mother-codntry.  While  the  disputes 
in  our  own  Church  remain  undecided,  a  schism  is  in  embryo 
ainong  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  the  United  States  { 
and  it  is  expected  that  every  Englishman  will  choose  bis  sid# 
in  the  affray. 

In  our  own  case,  this  expectation  would  not  have  been 
fulfilled  but  for  the  following  circumstances.  We  have  |ong 
felt  a  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  American  Chqrch, 
iind  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  the  feeling  tq  our 
readers.  Our  hopes  for  its  welfare  rested  principally  upon 
its  unity  ;  and  we  cannpt  see  that  unity  endangered  without 
attempting  to  prevent  the  mischief.  This  is  our  first  reason 
for  noticing  tiie  paniphlets  before  us.  A  second  is,  some 
remarks  in  a  former  volume  of  the  British  Critic,  have  beeii 
irerverted  in  a  most  onjnstifidble  manner;  abd  in  order  to 
ebnnteract  the  manoetrvre,  we  are  compelled  to  explain  its 
nature  and  object.  We  shall  devote  a  few  passes,  thermre,  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  American  Episcopalian  Controversy; 
nd  those  persons  whahave  the  patience  to  peruse  onr  observa- 
tfems  will  find  additional  reason  to  foelieVe^  that  there  is  no 
n^w  tiling  under  the  sun.:  Thd  very  same  crop  of  tares  which 
has  b^en  flourishing  at  home  for  half  a  century,  is  springing 
iorp  in  the  Transatlantib  vinleyard^  and  threatens  to  diminish. 
If  not  destroy  the  harvest. 

About  six  months  ago,  Dr.  Chase,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  landed 
in  this  country,  and  the  auspices  under  which  he  appetU'ed, 
imd  the  purposes  for  wlJieh''he  came,  are  stated  in  one  of  t)ie 
bishop's  pamphlets  in  th^  following  terms. 
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'  *^  The  pressing  want  of  Clergymen  in  this  Diocese,  haa  led  tfitf 
Bight  Reverend  Prelate,  who  has  the  care  of  its  scattered  Parishes, 
^  visit  this  country,  that  he  may  procure  that  aid,  which  is  neqps- 
pary  to  preserve  his  Infant  Church  from  perishing,  and  which  he 
had  no  hope  of  procuring  elsewhere. 

**  The  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  himself  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
in  the  Western  Territory,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  desti- 
'  tute  condition  of  that  Territory  in  respect  of  Christian  Ministers  am3 
Sacred  Ordinances,  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
'Gambier,  requesting  his  Lordship's  assistance  in  promoting  the  ob* 
ject  of  Bishop  Chasers  visit  to  this  country. 

*'  Lord  Gambier  having  introduced  the  subject  to  some  friends, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  and  Proceedings  of  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopal  Church,  they  entered  into  a  full  examination  of  tfie 
claims  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  on  Christian  benevolence,  and  the 
expediency  of  rendering  the  aid  requested.  The  result  has  been 
^eir  full  conviction,  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  that  Diocese  call  for 
special  provision  and  assistance ;  and  that  appropriate  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  supply  of  Such  wants  requires  the  establishment  of 
an  Institution  on  the  spot,  in  which  natives  of  the  country  may  be 
prepared  for  the  Ministry,  at  an  expense  within  their  reach,  and  in 
habits  suited  to  the  sphere  of  their  labours  ;  and  they  are  satisfied 
that  this  important  object  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  without 
liberal  aid  from  this  country."     Appeal^  p.  1. 

We  know  not  how  this  declaration  was  received  by  others, 
bat  for  our  own  parts  we  honestly  confess  that  we  placed  no 
implicit  reliance  upon  Lord  Gambief.  That  gallant  Admiral 
of  the  Bethel  Flag  is  less  of  a  churchman  and  more  of  a 
fanatic  than  any.  other  member  of  the  party  to  which  he  is 
^attached.  And  a  measure  may  appear  very  proper  to  him 
jBud  his  friends,  and  yet  be  pronounced  unnecessary,  absurd, 
,or  injarioas  by  every  sober  son  of  the  Church  of  England. 
His  Lordship's  image  and  superscription  npon  the  coin  is 
not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  is  the  lawfal  money  of 
the  realm. 

But  we  were  not  left  to  this  negative  evidence.  The  joint 
declaration,  of  Bishop  Chase  and  Lord  Gambier  was  answered 
shortly  after  its  appearance  by  another  American  prelate  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  London^  Bishop  Hobart, 
ht  New  York.  That  gentleman's  high  character,  great 
services,  and  sound  principles,  had  been  known  to  us  for 
many  years ;  and  he  proclaimed  that  Bishop  Chase's  pro- 
ceedings were  not  sanctioned  by  the  American  X^hurcfa,  and 
tended  to  compromise  its  most  important  interests.  It 
appeared  subsequently  that  these  gentlemen  were  aware  of 
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Mch  others  sentiments  and  intentions,  before '  they^  8fdle4 
from  America ;  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  interchange  of 
pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  We  shall  state  their 
substance  as  briefly  and  fairly  as  possible. 

fiishop  Hobart  takes  his  stand  upon  the  General  Theor 
logical  Seininary,  established  at  New  York,  contends  that  it 
is,  or  that  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  eyery  Dioce3e 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  would  be  materially  injured  by 
the  institution  of  an  Independent  Seminary  in  the  territory  of 
Ohio ;  and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  American  qlergjr 
deprecate  and  condemn  the  idea  of  such  an  qudertakiog* 
As  far  as  Engliishmen  are  concerned,  this  is  Bishop  Hobart'f 
case,  and  this  case  the  Bishop  of  Ohio  has  never, met, 
much  less  fairly  oTerthrown.  He  has  stated  the  gre^t 
wants  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  liis  Diocese,  as  reasions 
why  the  charity  of  England  should  be  directed  towards  it^ 
and  why  the  clergy  who  are  to  labour  pnder  him,  shonld 
also  be  educated  under  him.  ]He  contends  that  his  flock  do 
not  require,  and  cannot  support  a  clergy,  initiated  in  th^ 
learning  of  the  Seminary  at  New  York^  And  for  spn)^ 
reason  or  other  with  which  we  are  not  favoured,  he  objects- 
to  the  estabjishment  of  a  school  in  connection  with  that 
Institution.  The  question  therefore,  and  the  only  question 
for  the  English  public  to  decide,  is  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
,  expedient  to  encourage  the  separation  of  one  Diecese  frons^ 
the  great  body  of  the  American  Qhnrch*  And  we  have  no 
hesitation  about  the  answer  which  this  question  pugbt  to 
jeceive. 

.  In  the  case  of  a  separate  Seminary  for  Ohio  and  its  vicinity 
the  demand  upon  English  Charity  is  to  extend  very  nearly  to 
the  whole  expence  of  the  Institution.  And  such  a  demand  nn* 
der  existing  circumstances  is  preposterous.  Our  own  colonies, 
new  and  old,  are  in  great  want  of  religious  instruction  ;  an4 
Xiord  Gambier  recommends  us  to  educate  teachers  for  the 
American  Wilderness.  We  have  no  Academical  Establish- 
jnent  in  Quebec;  Windsor  College  in  Nova  Scotia  is  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation*  The  East  and  West  Indies  are  calling 
importunately  for  an  increased  supply  of  teachers,  and 
Bishop  Chase  has  the  modesty  to  ask,  and  his  advisers  the 
good  sense  to  recommend,  that  Ohio  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  attended  to.  We  do  not  object  to  encouraging 
the  Seminaries  of  other  countries;  the  bounty  of  the  opulent 
tnay  be  well  employed  in  furnishing  those  Seminaries,  with 
appropriate  books,  or  in  conferring  any  other  marks  of 
Christian  liberality  and  courtesy.  But  to  establish,  or 
support,  or  enlarge  religious  institutions  in  America^  while 
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h^^iftf  Bfitilib  Cddny  8ta1Kl$  ndtorionsly  ib:  want,  i^  a  put 
4tf  that  rdguing  lepideiiiic  wfaieh  makes  men  prefer  what  is 
iktemj  to  irbat  is  right.  We  al^dt  therefore  At  the  oQlset  to 
Bishop  Chase's  scheiiie^  tt  ^tie  not  yet  ri^  for  finrop^aa 
oMttteaaiK^  or  Mppwt.  His 'request  is  turHisonabl^  and 
\At  obfeet  teipriictiicable.  Until  his  ]pian8  hare  received 
aahstai^ial  etw^aragement  from  tiiose  anong  wiiom  lie  has 
Kted,«ii4  to  whom  he  is  known^  he  has  not  the  slightest 
<daim  upon  dangers*  Something  in  tiie  way  of  Oftianent 
iUid  finish)  thoy  may  perhaps  be  able  to  centribute.;  bat  ta 
art:  them  for  the  sabstratam^  of  some  tmknowii  Aoaidemy,  to 
be  erected   ia  unknowii  laads,  candocted  upon  anknowli 

}»rinciples»  and  stipeiititended  by  nnkaown  manageira,  is  ask^* 
ag  « litile  too  much. 

The  noKt  gronad  upon  whkh  we  dissent  from  the  re^ 
commendation  of  Lo^d  Gaasbieis  is  unfortunately  less  Oredit^- 
hble  to  Bishop  Ghase»  aad  proves  him  defieient  in  other 
qualities  besides  modesty  and  pradtenoe.  His  Scheme  is  dis<^ 
i^odnftenaiiced  by  tbe  American  Church,  ^nd  that  fievct  has 
been  concealed  widi  more  ingenuity  thaii  enndouir. 

In  the  <'  Appeal  oA  behalf  of  the  Diooese  jof  Ohio/'  (p.  4.) 
%0  are  told  what  Bi^op  C^ase  wrote  to  the  venerable 
Pt^late  of  Philadelphia,  but  are  not  favoured  with  a  sight  6f 
Sifthop  White'il  re^y.  We  are  told  (at  p.  15)  that  an  affecting 
piistdre  of  liie  state  of  albirs  was  drawn  by  Bishop  Chase  at 
the  time  of  tho  last  meeting  of  the  Convention  (Jatie  I8281X 
bht'not  U  syllable  is  ^bj^nedreii^pecting  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  American  Charchu 
We  tire  told  that  Bishop  Bowen  approves  of  the  plan,  and 
tibat  tho  Revb  Amos  Baldwyn  thinks  nothing  can  be  better^ 
Doctor  Ravenscrpft,  Bishop  of  Carolina/ is  also  ikvonridblo 
to  the  undertaking)  and  the  Postscript  informs  us  that  the 
Cimt;«%^con  <;Mnidt  dissents 

*  P.S.  In  order  to  shew  that  the  Theologic&I  Seminary,  wbich 
Bishop  CitASB  is  endeavQormg  to  establish  in  the  Diocese  of  Obio> 
U  i&ntireiy  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  Ihft 
American  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  thought  proper  to  subjoin  a 
Ideolaration  issued  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  on  occasion  of  the 
tempoittfy  removal  of  the  *•  General  Theologioal  Seminary'  from 
Ne#  York  to  New  Haven^^ 

<*  <  The  House  of  Bishops  ii&rm  the  house  of  Clerical  aad  Lay 
DopuUesi  that^  In  concurring  to  the  Resolutions  relative  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  and  its  removal  from  the  City  of  New  Yorl^ 
tl^ey  deem  it  proper  to  declare,  that  they  do  riot  mean,  by  their  roa- 
cUrrence,  to  interfin'e  mth  any  plan  noU)  contemplated^  or  that  may 
hereqfter  be  contemplated^  in  any  Diocese  or  Dioceses,  for  the  eitub^ 
lishment  of  Tkeolopcal  Institutions  or  Professorships. — {Journal  of 
Convention,  IS20  p.  57 ,y  **    Appeal^  i^.  15. 
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We  miiBi  ttDV  request  oar  readersf  ioi  tstni  to  tb^  I^iteiF^ 
from  m  PreA^iitr  ijf  lJi$  DtocesB  ^  djfew  'Y^i^t,  aad  beocmie 
aoqnaniM tmb ti»»' real  stoleo^A^OMe.  Th^  writor  com- 
meDcos  by  regretting  the  necessity  of  esppsii^  the  ntiGi|N' 
B^as  of  Bishop  Chase;  ancf  prooeed^  to  accDinpiiih  bii^ 
hndiBrtakhig  m  the  folio  wing  terms. 

.  *<  Ifoutbaffe  beeOi  daisied'  bji  thr  puUioation:  of  youv  Bishop,  iii 
bia  pribtbd  Letter  to<  Bishop  White,  #f  forty  pages,  hi^  dbes^  indet^ 
in  seven  Unes^  reoogntose  the  fiicS  thetf  feboi  vsnevable  Prelate  ad^ 
dressed  by  him,  and  Bishops  Kemp,  Croes,  and  Moore^  have  ox«> 
pressed  sentimaitB  unfiivdurable  tn  bis  praject.  But  what  their 
objections  are^  he  carefuiiiy  aroids  inforaiing  the  poblie;  but  by 
pmbltfldiing  Bishop  Hobart's  Letter,  brings  bin  forivavd  as*  ms  facQ 
the  only  objector  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  notioed;" 

*'  Bishop  Chase  announces  to  his  brethren  by  private  comlnuI^7 
cations,  a  contemplated  design,  and  solicits  froniea.ch'ap  epiftle 
approbatory  of  it.  Bishop  White  stc^tes  his  reasons  for  deoUiun|;^ti)| 
give  his  approbation.  He  states  them  more  strongly  axifi.  at  larg^i^  ' 
in  a  second  Letter,  declaring  that  he  dpes.  so  at  the  request  ef  tbr^fj 
other  Bishops,  and  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  the  autyepl* 
Thus  &r  all  has  been  dotoe  by  private  lyetters.  Qishpo  Chs^e 
chooses  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  public.  Qie  ptdMishe^  att 
answer  to  Bishop  White ;  takes  it  for  granted  that  he,  and  the  other 
Qishops  concerned,  will  consider  the  answer  sufficient  tQ  recapve 
all  then*  objections ;  leaves  the  public  in  utter  ignorance  what  those 
objections  are ;  of  course  designing  that  they  shall  unite  with  hiqi 
in  believing  that  he  has  triumpnantly  refuted  them ;  and  before  his 
correspondent  has  time  to  mmce  it  known  what  are  the  objections 
liius  uncereraoeioosly  thrown  aside,  hurries  off  to  Bngland  with  hii 
pamphlet,  "there  also  to  produce,  before  a  word  ef  defence  can 
seach  there,  by  exhibiting  bnt  one  side  o(  the  qiiestion,,  the  iie^ 
pre^sion  that  Bishop.  White,  aod  the  diree  Bishops  in  whose  name 
he  has  written,  are  thoroughly  answered-r-Let  me  ask  you,  Qen* 
tlemen.  Is  this  fair  ?"    Presbyter*^  Mien  p.  5.  , 

Bishop  Whitens  letter  upon  the  subject  is  given  at  full 
length,  but  a  summary  of  the  coptents^  will  be  sufficieht  fb|> 
onr  present  purpose. 

**  This  Letter,  containing  fuqh  strai^  Directions  by  Bishaps 
White,  Hobart,  Croes,  and  BrowneU,  and  in  wbiob  iho  venereble 
writer  declares  his  belief,  are  also  entertained  b;^  the  great  body  ef 
the  Clergy,  is  thrown  aside  a^^  unworthy  of  notice,  ev^n  i^.^pre* 
fessed  answer  to  its  writer. 

'<  The  names  of  Bishops  Moore  and  Kemp  do  not  appe^  n| 

bishop  White's  Letter.     As  they,  however,    are  mentioned  ^ 

•  Bishop  Chase  among  the  brethren  whose  objections  he  so  uncere- 
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mopiously  disregards,  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who  thought  with  Bjshop  Hobart.  But  ihey,  too^  are  not  suffered 
tfj.be  hea^»  but  are  to  be  considered  as  of  course  satisiBciorily  an« 
sjrered. 

.  **  Be  pleased, .  then,  Gentlemen,  in  the  next  '  Declaration  and 
Protest'  vrhich  you  may  think  proper  to  issue,  to  declare  your 
surprize  and  grief,  and  your  conviction  of  the  duty  of  appealing  to 
the  public,  not  only  in  reference  to  Bishop  Hobart,  but  to  Bishop 
y^hite,^  Bishop  Moore,  Bishop  Kemp,  Bishop  Croes,  and  Bishop 
Brownell ;  and,  if  Bishop  White  is  to  be  credited,  many  of  the 
Clergy. 

.  **  But  because  it  appears  that  six-tenths  of  our  Bishops  are  thus 
avowedly  of  one  mind  on  this  subject,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
remaining  three  approve  of  the  design  of  your's.  Bishop  Bowen 
is  greatly  misunderstood,  if.deemed  to  do  so.  He  gives  no  opinion 
on  the  expediency  of  the  visit  to  England;  but  expresses  himself 
ii>  a  way  clearly  evincing  doubt  of  it.  Nor  does  he  say  one  word 
in  favour  of  a  Diocesan  School  in  Ohio.  His  uniform  and  con- 
sistent views  and  conduct  relative  to  theological  instruction,  should 
secure  for  him  the  confidence  of  every  candid  mind,  that  a  Branch 
of  the  General  Seminary,  to  be  located  in  Ohio,  ii^  the  provision  on 
this  subject  that  he  would  most  approve. 

**  Bishop  Griswold  has  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject." 
Treshyters  Letter^  p,  8. 

\ 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  will  now  entertain  a  different 
opinion  of  the  encouragement  given  to  Bishop  Chasa  in 
America,  from  that  which  they  formed  on  a  perusal  of  hia 
Appeal.  And  the  reference  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Cob-> 
vention,  which  he  has  placed  in  his  Postscript,  contains  a 
grosser  misrepresentation.  That  resolution  was  adopted 
aeveral  years  ago,  before  the  General  Seminary  bad  obtained 
oniversal  approbation.  The  separate  colleges  to  which  it 
altodes  have  been  subsequently  abandoned,  and  the  cause  of 
the  General  Seminary  unanimously  supported  by  the  Church; 
The  event  was  hailed  with  gratitude  and  joy,  and  while  the 
congratulations  of   the  American  Episcopalians   upon  the 

Erosipect  of  uninterrupted  unanimity  are  still  sounding  in 
is  ears.  Bishop  Chase,  not  (inly  counteracts  their^.pk»t,  but 
defends  himself  in  a  foreign  country,  where  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  little  known,  by  appealing  to  a  resolution  which  has 
been  abandoned,  and  representing  It  as  still  in  force ! ! 
As  a  proof  how  completely  the  Convention  is  misrepresented. 
Presbyter  shall  inform  us  what  was  done  with  rfspect  to 
Connecticut,  when  a  separate  college  was  in  contemplation 
for  that  state. 

*\  Tlie  main  objections  to  the  General  ^minarj'  are  removed. 
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A  strong  desire  of  conciliation  and  compromise  has  manifested  itself 
in  both  Houses  of  Convention.    Tliey  hfive  acted  with  astonishing 
iifianimit3rk'    Th^  delightful  hop^  ischerished  in  i^lmost  every  breast^ 
and  expressed  by  almost  every  tongue,  that  now  all  differences  on 
the  momentous  subject  of  theological  education  will  be  dropped ; 
ind  our  whole  Church  act  in  full  accord,  and  with  its  undividejd 
energies.    The  venerable  presiding  Bishop,  with  whose  wise  and 
prudelfit' counsels  that  Church  has  been  blessed  since  its  first  bi;- 
g&nization-^who,  for  niearly  forty  years,  has  been  actively  and 
Anxiously  engaged  in  its  concerns,  expresses/ in  terms,  and  witif 
emotions,  appealing  most  powerfully  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  sen- 
sibilities of  the  members,  his  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  on  the 
Erospect  thus  opened  to  our  Church.     Would  you,  gentlenaen,! 
ave  excused  Bishop  Hobart,  if  he  now  hesitated  a  single  moment 
hi  dropping  at  once  all  minor  objections,  and  entering,  with  his 
whole  soul,  on  ^  cause  which  thus,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, had  been  commended  to  his  peculiar  care,  and  enlisted  him 
in  peculiar  responsibilities  and  exertions  ?     Will  you  not  approve  the 
principle  which  produced;  throughout  our  Church,  a  general  feeling 
of  surprise  and  regret,  when,  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  effecting  of 
su(5h  happy  results,  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  a  Bishop  who  was 
ifmong  the  warmest  and  most  active  friends  of  the  new  constitution 
of  the  seminary,  contrary  to  his  expressed  sentiments  and  wishes^ 
and  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  a  Jew  young  Deacons^  organized 
an  independent  local  seminary  ?     And  did  you  not  participate  in 
the  satisfaction  and  joy  which  were  felt,  when  the  subsequent 
Convention  of  the  same  Diocese,  coming  out  in  the  full  strength  of 
its  talent,  in  the  full  ardour  of  its  pious  devotion  to  the  prosperity 
and  unity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  under  what  has  ever 
been,  by  the  divine  appointment  and  blessing,  and  particularly  in 
those  days  of  primitive  purity  when  the  Church  was  the  most  evan-; 
gelical  in  its  principles  and  order,  a  chief  mean  of  that  prosperity, 
and  unity,  the  influence yof  a  good  and  fuiihful  Bishop^  arrested  this 
work  of  confusion  and  discord  ?     And  do  you  wonder,  gentlemen, 
that  when  the  Church  had  just  congratulated  itself,  and  raised  the 
pious  tribute  of  its  thanks  to  its  Divine  Head,  that  this  threatened 
source  of  disunion  in  its  counsels,  and  division  among  its  members^ 
was  so  promptly  removed,  we  should  soon  hear  that  in  another 
Diocese,  whose  union  with  our  General  Convention    was  hailed 
with  joy  by  us  all,  in  which  we  all  felt  an  interest!  and  which  we 
thought  we  had  every  reason  td  expect  would  be  moulded  upon 
those  true  principles  of  ecclesiastical  order,  which  would  make  it 
ever  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  friend  gnd  promoter  of  the  coui^-' 
sels  which  were  generally  deemed. the  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church — do  you  wonder  that  when  here,  without  one  word  of  pre-'^ 
Vious  intimation,  and  without  one  effort  to  seek  the  benefit  of  theo- 
logical instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  general  institution 
which  the  Church  had  established  for  the  purpose,  we  found,  the 
project  of  an  independent  semhiary  siiddehly  started,  and  ftt  dnce 
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•aw -the  Bii^op  of  the  Piooefe  on  the  wing  te  bear  to-eiir  mothet 
Church  the  disgraceful  tiding  that  her  American  daughter  ia'a^i 
birdened  against  the  necessities  of  a  portion  of  her  own  homeholdk 
that  its  only  hope  is  in  foreign  bounty— I  say,  Grentlenen,  do  you 
wonder  that  a  feeling  of  utter  astonishm^At,  and  of  heartfelt  regrel» 
should  have  been  excited  in  the  great  body  of  your  fellow-membiel!! 
iif  the  American  Church  ? 

*'  In  one  particular,  indeed,  the  Qhiot  project  difien  firoM  Ibil 
fbove  mentioned.  Th&  latter  was  the  work  cf  a  Gonventioa  in  o|^ 
Msition  to  their  Bbhop.  The  former  b  a  pkin  of  the  Biebcfi  n& 
gependently  of  the  Convention.  For  although  tout  firiei^  w9^ 
advocates,  the  conductors  of  the  Washington  Theplogi^.Rtp«f»> 
|Pfy»  give  your  Convention  the  credit  of  resolving  upon  hav^g  ^ 
Tbeolqgicai  Seminary,  and  sending  your  Bishop,  as  its  agent,  to 
]Snglaod,  they  are  as  unfortunate  here  in  point  oifaci,  as  they  are 
generally,  on  this  subject,  in  their  infercHcei  am  eiudiaiioiu,  I 
look  in  vain  into  the  Journal  of  your  Convention  for  any  evidence 
in  ^vour  of  their  assertion  ;  and  would  be  obliged  to  them  to  point 
it  out."     Presbi^er^s  Letter^  p.  32* 

ITnless  Bishop  Chase  and  Lord  Gambler  can  shew  that 
Presbyter  has  spoken  falsely,  tbo  consistency  and  good 
Gfmdnct  of  Bishop  Hobart  are  placed  beyond  all  question, 
iMid  his  opponent,  for  such  after  all  that  has  passed,  we  miift. 
fMlil  him,  requires  the  aid  of  aq  ingenious  defender.  The 
disapprobation  of  tjie  American  Church  may  be  regarded  as 
important  or  unimportant.  Diiierence  of  opimon  on  that 
inatt^  is  no  subject  of  ref<^rence.  But  the  existence  of 
nich  disapprobation  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  Bishop 
Chase's  attempt  to  conceal  it  is  not  the  strongest  part  of 
his  case. 

Such  being  the  precise  amount  of  the  approbation  which 
Bishop  Chase's  plan  obtained  in  America,  and  such  the 
Bishop's  representation  of  it,  let  us  enquire  whether  he  has 
4eelt  more  candidly  with  the  English  half  of  his  argument. 
*  He  does  us  the  honour  to  quote  fr6m  our  Number  for  May, 
1822,  in  the  following  terms : 

**  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  overwhelming  labour,  con- 

'  nected  with  an  infant  Diocese  in  such  a  country  as  that  of  the 

Western  Territory  of  the  States^  by  the  following  fact,  quot^  by 

the  Editor's  of  the  British  Critic,  for  May  182$,  from  the  Journal 

of  the  Convention : — 

**  <  Bishop  Chase  travelled  in  the  course  rf the  year  1820^  on  har$e* 

back,  which  is  the  onhr  way  of  visiting  the  infant  settlements  of  that 

country,  a  distance  ofttLtlve  hundred  and  $etenty^<me  mileSf  andjper- 

Jbrmeddivine  Seroiee,  and  preached  eigkty^too  tme^^  beside  atleoding 

the  sick,  the  dyings  and  the  afflicteoV'     .       ■  .    4 
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^  Very  juttiy  do  thei#  writevs  add.  In  reference  to  miA  BMe^ 
4f  the  Pfoleitant  £pi«oopal  Charoh  of  Aniortca^  that  they 

M*  -Mohave  succeeded^  not  only  to  the  office  of  the  Aposlle^  but 
dto  to  their  laboUra  and  privations.'  v . 

^^  On  a^evieff  of  these  iabourt^  the  Editors  of  the  same  iroik 
remark-— 

**  *  In  performing  this  ahnost  continual  and  fatiguing  duty,  if  \» 
no  wonder  (as  this  I^ramitiTe  Bishop  announced  to  his  Clergy  and 
F^ople)  that  he. found  his  constitution  much  impaired  and  his  voice 
amiost^ope.  In  consequence  of  the  view  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
dlie-Diocese  presented  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Convention,  they  aiM 
tliorised  him  to  prepare,  and  transmit  to  the.  several  Biilhops  of  the 
Uiriled  Statesman  Address  <  setting  forth  the  great  necessities  of  the 
Church  within  tlie  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  soliciting  their  aid  and  W- 
iislance  in  procuring  Missionaries  to  reside  therein/  "   jfypcdlfp,  2. 

On  these  touching  passages  the  Editors  remark— 
*  If  the  foregoing  extracts  be  read  with  half  the  feelings  whidl 
they  have  excited  in  our  minds,  our  readers  ^ive  are  persuaded) 
will  consider  the  Address  whence  they  are  taxeo,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  eloquent  appeals^  ever  made  to  the  piety  and 
ijnapatbiaing  charity  of  the  other  members  of  the  body  or  Chrbt."* 
**  It  was  these  representations,  noticed  by  Bishop  Chase'ii  Son 
]^4it  American  Newspaper,  and  reported  by  hinl  to  his  Father, 
w]uoh  kindled  hope  in  their  almost  despairing  minds :  and  led  to 
the  determination  to  visit  a  country,  where  their  wants  in  a  western 
wilderness,  were  thus  Icaown  and  pitied."    Appeal^  p.  4. 

From  the  sentiments  thos  expressed,  we  have  no  desire  to 
sbrifkk;  but  what  have  they  to  do  with  ike  Appeal?  Thc^ 
are  ealculated  to  mislead  every  reader  of  that  Pamphlet— *an^ 
white  they  overwhelm  us  with  a  charge  of  which  we  are 
att^etfaer  innocent,  namely,  with  having  originated  and  in^ 
stigated  fiishop  Chase's  voyage  to  England-^they  conceal  tt 
feet  which  the  appellants  well  knew,-^that  every  sentiment 
which  has  been  expressed  upon  the  American  question  in  the 
Rritish  Critic  i«  ki  opposition  to  such  an  undertaking ;  that 
every  principle  upon  which  the  American  Church  has  been 
admired  and  commended,  is  violated  by  the  present  unhappy 
measure. 

We  prai^  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Chase-<-bnt  it  was  whei|  hia 
^(eal  was  tempered  by  discr<9tio!Q — when  he  was  acting  under 
the  direction  of  his  Charch*^when  he  was  proceeding  witii 
her  concnrrence,  to  plant  Christianity  in  the  wildemesa-^andf 
we  had  her  guarantee  for  the  steadiness  of  his  priliciples  and 
the  sobriety  of  hia  condact  Had  he  been  acting  at  that  tlm# 
imoB  his  own  responsibility,  unconnected  with  his  brethren, 
Aiseountenaneed  by  the  gfeater  and  the  wiser  part  of  them^ 
and  avowing  his  intentioh  to  train  up  a  pecvliar  dergy  for 
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liimsetfj  ills  name  would  either  never  have  adorned  our  pnges, 
or  we  shoald  have  classed  him  with  those  well-meimiBg  but 
mistaken  men*  who  have  gone  forth  in  such  numbers  from  our 
own  shores,  and  have  forgotten  the  cha^ ch  and  the  priesthood 
in  their  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  rank  and  importance  6f  a 
missionary. 

When  Bishop  Chase  was  doing  precisely  the  contrary  to 
what  he  is  doing  now,  we  hesitatea  not  to  pour  forth  the 
humble  tribute  of  our  applause.  At  the  Ume  when  it  was 
delivered,  it  excited  no  notice ;  but  as  s'oon  as  the  Bishop 
has  altered  his  ^course,  the  simple  readers  of  the  Appeal  are 
requested  to  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  place  among  bis 

.  warmest  panegyrists. 

The^  impracticability  then  of  this  Ohio  undertaking,  the. 
nofairness  with  which  it  has  claimed  the  support  of  the  Ame- 
rican Church,  and  the  manoea vre  by  which  it  has  condescended 
to  press  the  British  Critic  into  its  service,  are  three  formid- 
able answers  to  its  claim  ;  but  we  are  prepared  with  d  fourth, 
of  much  higher  importance,  which  we  should  not  have  ven- 

^  tored  to  urge  against  a  candid  yjppeal  to  the  public,  but 
which,  under  existing  circumstances^  it  becomes  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  notice.  In  spite  of  the  respectable  names  whkh 
grace  Bishop  Chase's  subscription-list,  we  are  compelled  to 
fear  that  one  object  of  his  Undertaking  is  to  alter  the  oharac-' 
ter  of  the  American  Church,  and  exchange  Episcopalian 
clergymen  for  Methodist  preachers.  This  is  a  serious  charge. 
It  is  one  in  which  the  great  body  of  his  European  supporters 
9xe  not  implicated.  If  there  is,  as  we  believe,  a  deception 
practised  in  the  business,  they  are  not  in  the  class  of  the  se- 
ducers but  the  seduced.  We  shall  endeavour  to  substantiate, 
our  assertions,  and  open  their  eyes. 

Bishop  Hobart,  in  the  preface  to  his  two  volumes  of  Ser« 
mens,  states  a  fact  with  which  we  were  already  acquainted, 
but  which  must  have  appeared  as  new  and  surprising  to  him 
-as  it  may  do  to  many  of  our  readers. 

**  The  publication  of  Sermons,  in  England,  by  an  American 
Clergyman,  may  require  explanation* 

•  '<  It  being  deemed  necessary  by  his  friends,  that  the  author  of 
these  Sermons  should  enjoy  a  relaxation  from  the  duties  and  cares 
of  an  extensive  diocese  and  parish,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
mit  Europe,  he  followed  the  example,  as  he  presumes,  of  most 
Clergymen  under  such  circumstances,  and  took  with  him  some 
^  Sermons;  not  With  any  intention  of  publishing  them,  but  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  Ministry  in  any  case, 
should  tlie  state  of  his  health  admit,  in  which  this  duty  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  him.    On  hit  arrival  in  England,  he 
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found  that,  in  various  publicationiy  some  of  them  extensirely  cir- 
oulatedy  the  charge  is  alleged  against  the  great  body  of  the  iBisho{Mi 
and  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  not  faithfully  inculcating  the  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel;  and  the  Author  is  ranked  by  name  among 
tiiose  who  are  represented  as  thus  neglecting  the  great  essentids  of 
religion,  and  insisting  chiefly  on  its  mere  extern^s. 

/*  While  he  disclaims  the  justice  of  the  charge,  as  it  respects  his 
brethren,  he  has  felt  it  his  duty,  being*  thus  publicly  and  particu- 
larly implicated,  to  vindicate  himself  from  one  of  the  mostiserious 
imputations  which  can  be  urged  against  a  Christian  Minister.  And 
to  this  course  he  was  also  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire,  that,  as  a 
Bishop  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  he  should  not  appear, 
to  haVe  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  venerable  Church  of 
England  to  whom  that  Church  is  *  indebted,  under  God,  for  her 
first  foundation,  and  for  a  long  continuance  of  nursing  care  and 
protection*.'  The  most  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  these 
objects,  he  conceived,  would  be  the  publication  of  Sermons  whichj 
in  the  course  of  bis  duty  as  a  Parochial  Minister,  he  preached  to 
the  congregations  of  which  he  . has  the  charge.''  Hobart's  Set" 
mons.  Vol.  1.  p.  iii. 

■  • 

If  the  Bishop  imagines  that  his  declaration  or  his  discoursoa 
will  silence  the  calumniators  to  which  he  refers,  he  is  not  yet 
suflScitiintly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  sectarianism.  If  he 
feels  any  pain  from  the  obloquy  with  which  he  is. assailed,  hp 
may  alleviate  the  smart  by  recollecting  that  it  is  shared  ^ith 
every  distingaished  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  As 
many  as  refuse  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Wesley  or  Whit- 
field, are  stigmatized  with  the  same  epithets  as  Bishop  Ho- 
bart ;  and  as  long  as  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  distinguished  member,  declines  encouraging  il^oae 
doctrines,  it  will  be  deemed  meritorious  in  this  country  to 
divide  her  children,  weaken  her  union,  forsake,  her  institu- 
tions, aad  despise  her  authority.  The  Episcopalians  in  Am^- 
•rica  are  always  mentioned  by  our  Methodistical  writers  in  tha 
terms  which  are  now  applied  specifically  to  Bisbop  Hobart; 
and  the  countenance  which  they  have  given  to  Bishop  Chase, 
has  been  given  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  methodisticaliy 
inclined. 

Whether  that  supposition  be  correct  or  not,  (and  we  have 
hardly  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject)  it  is  the 
corner-stone  of  Bishop  Chase's  scheme.  And  it  ought  to  havfe 
been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  success.  If  he  wished 
to  put  his  orthodoxy  beyond  dispute,  it  was  in  his  power  so 
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'     :      J 


it  46,  by  esftkdbHsfaiog  a  S^rtiitiBiry  t)omMcted  with  New  Itotk . 
Wlittt  tioes  he  say  tm  flih  head  ? 

**  In  answer  to  die  question— <  Whence  -can  we  obtain  Fands  to 
carry  Our  designs,  so  beneficial  to  the  Church,  espeoiallY  that  per- 
•Hon  of  it  scattered  in  the  woods  of  the  West,  into'  full  effect? — 
ISishop  Chase  replies  in  his  Letter,  to  Bishop  White— > 

^  *  What  had  guided  me  and  my  dear  hrediren  of  Ohio  in  this 
matter^  1  beg  leave  to  state* 

'^  *  The  interesting  attitude  which  the  General  iTheologioal  In- 
ititution  had  assumed  in  being  so  harmoniously  established  ip  New 
Tork/and  the  pressing  and  peculiar  demands  which  she  had  for  all 
ihe  aid  of  Episcopalians  in  the  Adantic  "States,  forbade  us  to  apply 
4o  them.  Generous  as  they  had  been  to  us,  we  could  never  tbink 
olP  soliciting  their  beneficence  while  their  own  Institution  lan- 
guisheth.'  "    Appeal,  p.  10« 

!Dhis  relates  entirely  to  pecuniary  assistance,  and  is  no  r^i- 
«ott  why  tibe  course  o^'  studies  -adopted  at  New  York  ^shoiiM 
t^i  be  also  adopted  in  Ohio.  Why  has  not  that  pliedge  been 
giyen?  Hbe  only  answer  we  can  imagine,  is,  becaotse  it 
would  not  have  been  redemed.  Had  Bishop  Chase  engraft*- 
«Bdl  biis  InstitntioH  apon  the  General  ThiOological  Seminary, 
me  'Cfbonld  have  known  what  principles  he  int^ided  to  incnl'- 
'4)ale.  The  books  befot^  os,  snfficietitly  «hew  what  both  in 
theory  «nd  in  pvaotioe  that  Institution  iis. 

**  In  this  country,*'  observes  Mr.  Turner  in  his  Essay,  for  Theolo- 
j;ioalStudent6,  *^  few  men^  it  is  presumed,  enter  the  ministry,  through 
pecuniary  considerations.  Expectations  of  this  naturie  cannot  be 
greatly  influential,  because  there  are  very  few  situations  in  wbtcft 
ftey  cati  ever  be  realized.  But  it  is  not  hnptt)bid>le,  that  in  some 
instances,  other  worldly  considerations  may  have  toe  much  weight, 
llie  idea  of  respectability  of  character,  which  is  nnvversally  con*, 
tiected  with  the  ministerial  profession,  where  the  deoenciea  of  life 
'and  the  iiienefits  of  Christianity  are  recognised,  may  readily  in- 
duce, a  young  tnan  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  fiar  the  Goqpel 
^nuoialry,  who  has  no  oal]  to  the  office^  Private  inducements  may 
jdso  become  the  chief  motive,  in  determining  the  choice.  It  is 
not  intended  to  say,  that  such  considerations  should  never,  in  any 
case,  have  any  weight  at  all ;  certainly  they  may  sometimes  serve 
^o-deeide  the  judgment ;  but  they  should  never  become  the  para- 
<  mount  motive.  If  this  be  not,  a  pure  desire  to  advance  the  glory 
of  God,  by  maintaining  and  promoting  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
«n'the  hearts  ef  men ;  if  it  be  not,  a  wish  to  advance  the  everlast- 
ing .interests  of  those,  with  whom  the  pastoral  relation 'riikll  be 
tbrmed ;  if  it  be  not,  a  re&l  love  for  the  souk  of  otheirs ;  it  is  net 
4o-be  e9bpected,4hat  such  a  candidate  wi|l  be  eiiher  useful  or  re- 
•specti^le.  Not  useful,  (I  mean  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
congregationi)  because,  however  accurate  may  be  his  knowledge 


iof  theoicfgy  as  «'«ci«neei  to  wMch  criticism  and  'hlMry  and  pbi^ 
losophy  iiecoaie  trftmtarjy  he  is  ijporant  of  it  as  aptaracd  gyttem, 
Dperatrng  on  the  heart,  and  refining;  the  afectimiSy  snd  MictiryiBg 
the  motives.  In  him  the  tminfbrmed  finds  no  ini^tihictpr,  the  in*  ^ 
firing  conscience  no  guide,  the  lost  sheep  no  pastor.  Throngli 
ime  isuperin tendance  of  Providenqp,  he  may  be  tnade,  in  somt 
-degree,  unexpectedly  useful;  but  such  a  result  is  not  reasonably  t» 
he  anticipated.  Nor  is  liis  respectability  any  more  probsme. 
¥«r,  although  as '^  God's  Ambas^dor,' the  minister  of  Christ  may 
ciaim  the  respect  which  is  due  to  such  a  station,  yet  mankind  will 
nerer  pay  to  the  dergy  that  deference  which  the  ofiice  claims,  if 
•  their  characters  be  at  variance  with  its  obligations.  Power  tngt 
indeed  compel  the  people  to  shew  an  appearance  of  respect,  but  it 
Is  piety,  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  nffice,  and  the  actml 
tma  careful  performance  of  those  duties,  which  oo3y  can  elicit  the 
honour  of  the  heart.  And  in  the  present  day,  eren  that  weak  de- 
fence is,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned.  The  time  has  b^en, 
when  the  civil  authority  was  glad  to  shelter  hersdf  milder  the  wingfe 
of  ifhe  ecclesiastical,  and  there  congratulate  herself  in  the  protec- 
tion of  so  powerfiU  a  defender.  Bcft  that  time  has  longisince 
pas^d  by,  and  arrogant  pretension  has  been  consigned  to  its,  me- 
tited  contempt.  The  clerical  character  must  support  itself,  by  the 
conduct  of  those  who  beiir  it.  The  office  is  honourable,  but  it.de^ 
pends  upon  the  individual,  to. make  the  honour,  which  it  chal- 
lenges, personal. 

^^^oth  usefulness  and  respectability,  therefore,  depend  very  much 
on  the  character,  which  the  candidate  for  the  n^nistry  shall  here- 
after sustain,  and,  by  consecJUence,  on  the  purity  of  the  motives, 
which  govern  his  choice.    His  aim  happiness  is  also  closely  con- 
nected widi  this  considerq9:ion.    If  thercbe  no  congeniality  jofmind 
mnd  heart  with  the  occupations  of  the  Hfe,  disgust  with  those  occu- 
pations must  foe  the  necessary  consequence.     Indeed  1  cannot  conf- 
ceive  of  any  situation  in  life,  mtire  uncomlbrtable,  than  that  of  a 
dergymen,  who  has  no  taste  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.    He 
is  engaged  in  a  constant  series  of  services,  which  are  irksome,  be- 
cause the  heart  is  miinterest»d.    He  professes,  in  the  public  con- 
gregation, sentiments  of  devotion,  which  he  never  feels.     He  urges 
duties  which  henev^  practises,  and  inculcates  t|iem  by  motives, 
by  the  force  of  which  he  is  never  infiuenced.    There  must  be  tme 
.  piety  in  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  choide  ^  the  vrp^. 
fession,  he  must  be  influenced  by  religious  and  ho4y  views.     Thm. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  most  unequivocally  recognieee  tte 
principle  of  divine  influence  on  the  mind,  and  brings  it  home  nuMft 
poweiiully  to  the  conscience  of  the  candidate  ror  holy  orders. 
Can  any  language  be  used,  which  is  stronger  on  this  point,  than 
^at  of  the  ordination  service  f  f  n  the  office  ibr  '  the  ordering  of 
priests,'  the  address  of  the  candidates  is  made  on  the  prcsumptien, 
that  it  is  the  '  Lord  who  hath  placed  them  in  so  high  a  -dignity ;' 
and  it  declares,  that  they  '  cannot  have  a  mind  and  wiH  ibereto  c€ 
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themtelTes,  for  that  will  and  ability  is  given  of  God  alone.'  Ab4 
in  the  same  service,  the  question  is  put,  *  do  you  think  in  your 
heart,  that  you  are  truly  called,  according  to  the  will  of  our  £or4 
Jesus  Christ,  to  this  ministry?'  A  similar  inquiry  also  is  made  in 
the  form  for  *  tlie  ordering  of  deacons.' — *  Do  you  trust  that  you 
are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  you  this  of- 
fice and  ministration,  to  serve  God  for  the  promoting  of  his  glory^ 
and  the  edifying  of  his  people  V — It  is  sufficient  to  ask,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  that  candidate  for  so  honourable  and  holy  and  re* 
sponsible  a  station,  who,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  church, 
replies  in  the  words,  '  1  trust  so ;'  while  to  such  '  inward  motion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'  he  is  utterly  a  stranger  1  I  would  not  attempt 
to  analyze  the  moral  feelings  of  such  a  man,  nor  to  describe  the 
lamentable  state  of  the  unfortunate  congregation,  which  is  de- 
stined to  undergo  so  great  an  affliction,  as  that  of  being  subjected 
to  his  ministrations. 

*'  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  apology,  for  intro- 
ducing here,  the  sentiments  already  expressed.  The  pious  student 
will  appreciate  the  motive  which  suggests  them,  and  he  who  has 
inconsiderately  begun  the  study  of  divinity,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  the  Christian  ministry,  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  pause, 
and  to  consider,  whether  he  really  is  called  by  God,  to  assume  so 
responsible  a  character.*'     Turuer's  Evsay^  p.  106. 

In  a  similar  strain.  Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Divinity,  concludes  an  admirable  Address  upon  the  subject^ 
of  Theological  Studies,  by  showing  that  learning  is  indispien- 
sable  to  the  ministerial  character.  ' 

'*  Having  thus  seen  the  high  claims  of  Theology,  and  noticed  some 
of  the  principni  obstacles  to  its  due  cultWation,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  ask.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  this  science,  or  in  any 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  which  causes  it  to  stand  in  no  need, 
like  the  other  sciences,  of  human  exertion  and  aid,  throjugh  both  the 
devotion  of  intellectual  powers  and  the  contribution  of  liberal  sup. 
port,  to  preserve,  improve,  and  communicate  it  ? — a  question  in- 
timately connected  with  the  interests  of  the  institution  which  h^s 
been  so  frequently  and  earnestly  recommended,  by  the  venerable 
Fatliers  and  the  supreme  council  of  our  chXirch,  to  the  fostering 
care  of  her  members : — and  so  recommended  from  a  deep  convic- 
tion, on  the  minds  of  those  best  qualified,  by  their  own  learning  and 
experience,  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  o£  the  great  importance  of 
.  the  institution  to  the  respectability  and  extensive  usefulness  of  her 
clergy. 

*'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  reality  and  necessity,  or  to 
diminish  the  importance,  of  a  divine  illumination  of  the  mind,  which 
is  promi^d  and  imparted  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  re-  ' 
ligion.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  that  illumination  is 
not  designed  to  supersede,  but  only  to  assist,  human  exertions.  Im- 
mediate inspiration  has  long  since  ceased ;  and  attentive  and  labori- 
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i>us  study,  properl3r  and  advantageously  directed^  must  be  nnw  the 
means  of  acquiring'the  learning  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  theo-r 
logical  science^  I'hat  learning  is  thus  essential,  will  now  be  denied 
by  few.  At  an  early  period  ofthe  church,  it  is  true,  the  ent^usia3tic, 
opinion  was  introduced,  and  occasioned  considerable  controversy^ 
that  human  learning  anc^  study  were  not  onlv  useless,  but;  pernicious 
to  religion ;-— an  opinion  which  continued  to  prevail  extensively 
until  the  reformation,  and  which,  even  at  the  present  period,  though 
generally  abandoned,  has  some  advocates.  But  it  is  one  which  is 
contrary  to  scripture,  to  reason,  to  primitive  example,  and  to  ex-' 
perioDce ;  whether  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  power  of  com- 
municating theological  instruction,  or  to  the  preservation  and  purity, 
of  the  science  itself. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  expect 
solid  and  correct  instruction  from  the  ignorant.  And  why,  in  thei 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  were  supernatural  gifts  of  learnipg  as. 
well  as  of  power— of  the  •  word  of  wisdom,'  and  the  *^  word  of 
knowledge,'  as  well  as  of  *  miracles' — so  liberally  bestowed  by  Hea- 
ven upon  the  heralds  ofthe  gospel  ?  Because  such  gifts  were  neces. 
sary  to  its  success,  and  those  heralds  were  not,  by  natural  means^ 
possessed  of  them.  When  the  extraordinary  source  from  which  they 
then  flowed  ceased,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  ofthe  Almighty^ 
tQ  supply  them,  could  they  become  unncce^ary,  because  othei; 
sources,  from  which  they  might  be  obtained,  were  to  be  resorted  to  ? 
The  importance  of  the  learning  continued  the  same,  though  thQ 
means  of  acquiring  it  were  changed.  Even  during  the  age  of  in- 
spiration, St.  Paul  exhorted  Timothy  to  *  give  attendance  to  read-^ 
ing'  as  well  as  to  *  exhortation  and  doctrine.'  The  ^same  princi- 
ple actuated  another  of  the  apostles,  and  also  their  companions  and 
their  immediate  successors  ;  as  we  find  from  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  for  theological  instruction  by  St.  John,  St.  Mark;  and  St« 
Polycarp.  Other  proofs  of  regard  for  learning  might  be  given  from 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church.  And  under  the  old  disr 
pensation,  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  designed  for  a  similar 
purpose ;  notwithstanding  a  succession  of  prophets,  divinely  in* 
spired,  was  kept  up  during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  dispensation  ; 
which  might  be  supposed  to  render  these  ordinary  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  unnecessary.''     Wilsons  Address,  p.  28. 

Sach  being  the  principles  upon  which  the  Tlieological 
Seminary  is  conducted;  we  have  to  thank  Bishop  Hobart 
for  convincing  us  that  its  fruits  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
soil.  While  other  professors,  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
lessons  which  the  church  proposes  for  her  ministers,  his  ser- 
mons now  before  us  shew  the  mannier  in  \7hich  she  teaches 
her  children.  And  the  exhibition  of  sound  scriptural  in- 
struetion  contained  in  these  volumes,  is  not  only  a  confirmation 
of  the  integrity  and  value  of  the  American  Churchy  but  an 
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special  testiinoBy  to  the  C^eral  Theological  Seminary,  oF 
,  fwcfa  Bishop  Hobart  is  one  of  the  principal  managers. 
;  We  extract  a  few  pages  from  his  valoable  work,  io  proof 
of  these  assertions.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  ac« 
tonnt  q(  its  contents,  but  the  passages  now  selected  may  be 
taken  as  fair  specimens.  Confining  ourselves  (since  our 
ijlmits  require  it;  to  a  single  sermon,  let  the  reader  take  the 
iro^^)le  to  peruse  the  following  extracts  from  a  discourse 
upon  walking  by  faith  not  sight. 

**  Let  us  contrast  the  effects  of  walking  by  sight  and  by  faith,  in 
respect 

"  I.  To  the  end  of  our  being. 

^  Regarding  only  the  suggestions  of  sense,  how  greatly  should 
we  mistake  in  this  important  particular.  He  who  walks  bv  sight, 
who  disregards  the  views  which  faith  afibrds  him  of  the  end  of  his 
'being,  considers  it  as  consisting  only  in  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  in  securing  his  prosperity  and  eoioyment  in  the  world. 
His  character  as  a  spiritual"  and  accountable  creature,  bound  to 
gflorify,  by  the  service  of  his  life,  his  beneficent  Maker,  enters  not 
seriously  into  his  thoughts,  and  forms  no  pai^t  of  his  calculations. 
These  are  all  directed  to  the  means  of  advancing  his  temporal  feli- 
city, and  of  securing  those  worldly  objects,  which  possess  the  high- 
est place  in  his  estimation,  llie  things  that  are  above  the  world, 
ftelspiritual  realities  of  a  future  and  eternal  state  of  existence,  are 
Kghtly  regarded.  They  never  form  the  subject  of  his  conteioapla- 
tions,  never  interest  his  feelings,  or  influence  his  conduct.  Laying 
iip  treasure  upon  earth,  he  considers  as  the  end  of  his  being,  and 
the  sum  of  his  happiness.  And  while  his  supreme  efforts  are  direct- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  those  objects  that  gratify  only  the  infenor 
powers  of  his  nature,  and  to  a  provision  for  the  wants  arid  enjoy* 
ments  of  his  weak  and  perishing  body,  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  that 
momentous  concern  which  should  transcend  in  his  thoughts  and  ex- 
ertions every  other,  is  forgotten,  neglected,  or  postponed. 

**  How  different  the  character  of  him  who  walks  by  Jaiih,  who 
regulates  his  views  and  his  conduct  by  those  trutns  and  prin. 
'dples  which  the  Gospel  proclaims.  He  considers  it  as  the  end  of 
his  existence,  to  glorify,  by  the  devoted  service  of  his  life,  that 
adorable  Being,  who  hath'  ranked  him  so  high  ia  the  scale  of  cre- 
ation ;  who  hath  endowed  him  ^vith  all  those  capacities  which  qua- 
lify him  for  the  attainment  of  temporal  happiness,  with  those  high 
and  vigorous  powers  that  fit  him  for  spiritual  exercises,  for  the 
aenrice  and  enjoyment  of  the  infinite  source  of  felicity ;  who  pre- 
ittiyes  his  frail  nature  from  the  numerous  assault^  to  which  it  is 
exposed  ;  who  bestows  upon  him  in  bountiful  profusion  innumerable 
jenjoyments ;  who  hath  rescued  him  from  sin  and  misery  by  the 
sufferiDgs  and  death  of  his  only  begotten  and  beloved  ^n  ;  and 
who,  through  the  merits  and  grace  of  this  Son,  remitsihe  penalties 
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and  prepareafiNT  kim  thoM  ^orious- and  immoital  .fdidtiest  tkat 
periectio9  of  Yintie  and  enjoyment,  which  though  Ihty  atn  tin 
feward  of  his  obedience,  infinitely  transcend  the  oMvils  of  hlf  best 
per^Mrmanoes*  ts  they  exceed  his  eoniprehension  Mid  his  hopesv 
Habitually  regarding  the  present  life  but  as  the  thredioid  of  hia 
existence,  he  directs  his  views  to  that  etemity  in  which  hia  destfofr 
is  to  be  fiaedjn  felicity  or  woe.  Aiid  considering  every  thlngithali 
mnisters  to  his  prosperity  and  advancement  here^  to  the  ^atifl^on 
of  the  desires  and  appetites  of  his  corpora  nature,  as  inferiorand 
aometimes  eten  corrupting  objects  of  pursuit,  he  devotes  his  su- 
preme efforts  to  a  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  imperishable  prin^ 
ciple  within  him,  to  securing  the  salvation  of  that  soul  which  ia 
destined  to  live  for  ever,  and  which  will  be  the  subject  of  happineia 
or  misery,  when  the  busy  scenes  and  noi^  pleasures  that  in  the 
world  engage  and  attract,  are  dark  and  silent  as  that  grave  to  whidiF 
they  have  descended. 

<*  II.  The  effects  of  walking  by  sights  and  not  by  ftith^  with, 
regard  to  the  character  qf  our  beingi 

**  He  who  regulates  his  views  of  himself  only  by  the  suggestionii 
of  sdf4ove  and  the  dictates  of  a  corrupt  x^tmoa^  considers  himself 
as  comparatively  pure  and  perfect*  He  does  not  acknowledge  Or 
feel, that  he  is  subject  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  obibQ^iouaon  9fi^ 
count  of  his  actual  trapasgreasions  to  the  just  displieasure  of  God« 
He  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  corrupt  propensities  of  his  nature, 
as  sanjctioned  by  the  powerful  impulse  which  urges  him  to  the  gra«^ 
tification,  and  by  the  pleasure  which  the  indulgence  afibrds.  The 
character  and  effect  of  his  vicious  indulgences,  as  opposed  to  the: 
holiness,  and  forbidden  by  the  commands,  of  that  God  to  whom  he 
19  accountable,  as  involving  him  in  guilt,  and  rendering  him  ob. 
nto:iuous  to  punishment,  occupy  no  share  of  his  thoughts.  Or,  if: 
his  character  as  a  sinful  and  guilty  creature  be  admitted,  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  subjected  to  the.  dominion  of  sin,  its  evik  ai)id  malig* 
nity  as  opposed  to  the  holiness,  violating  the  authority,  and  abusing 
the  goodness  of  God ;  and  the  degree  of  his  guilt  in  the  actual 
transgressions  which  he  hath  committed,  are  not  fully  and  correctly 
-appreciated.  The  views  which  the  Scripture  unfolds  pf  man,  al  at 
enmity  with  God,  *  through  wicked  works,'  as  unable  of  himself/ 
without  the  influences  of  divine  grace,  to  purify  his  corrupt  nature, 
aiid.  to  render  to  God  an  acceptable  service,  are  revolting  to  his, 
pride,  and  therefore  rejected,  or  only  partially  felt  and  acknow* 
lodged. 

^*  But  these  are  the  views  most  deeply  felt  and  cherished  by  h|m 
wlfo  lives  by  faith.  The  corrupt  propensities  of  his  nature,  which 
prompt  him  daily  to  indulgences  and  actions  bffennive  to  God  aid 
forbidden  by  the  divine  laws,  he  feels,  acknowledges,  and  deplores* 
The  evil  of  sin,  in  all  its  consequences,  with  respect  to  the  mithp* 
rity,  the  holiness,  the  justke,  and  the  goodn^  of  God,  and  tothp 
'  purity,  perfection^  and  happiness  of  bis  own  nature,  he  fully  admits* 
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and  seriously  contemplates ;  and  under  the  sense  of  it»  enormity; 
at  4  of  his  own  subjection  to  it,  the  most  solicitous  object  of  fair 
attention  is,  the  means  of  deliverance  ttom  its  guilt  and  dominion. 

*<  On  this  momentous  subject  of  the  means  of  release  from  the 
guilt  of  sin  and  of  the  pardon  of  transgression,  what  satisfkctioa' 
can  he  obtain  who  lives  only  by  sight  ?  What  assurance  can  reason 
and'  nature  afford  of  the  mode  and  conditions  of  pardon  ^  Is  a 
itoericiiul  God  prompt  to  forgive  ?  Yes  :  but  a  holy  God  jnust 
view  sin  with  indignation  ;  a  justGod  must  punish  iniquity^  the 
Mghteous  Governor  of  the  world  must  preserve  his  moral  govern- 
ment,  and  cannot  permit  his  laws  to  be  violated,  nor  his  authority  to 
be  contemned  with  impunity.  How  then  can  the  holy,  the  just» 
the  righteous.  Governor  of  the  Universe  forgive  sin,  remit  the  pe- 
aalties  incurred  by  the  wilful  infraction  of  his  laws  ?  Would  not 
pardon,  even  on  repentance,  in  licensing  crime  by  absolving  it  from 
punishment,  oppose  his  holiness,  violate  his  justice,  and  subvert  his 
authority  ?  fiere,  to  say  the  least,,  reason  and  nature  are  perplex- 
ed ;  and  he  who  consults  only  their  dictates  and  suggestions,  who 
walks  only  by  sight,  nnust  be  in  darkness  and  doubt  as  to  the  mo- 
mentous enquiry,  how  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  justify  the  sinner. 

*'  This  ienquiry  does  not  perplex  or  agitate  him  who  walks  by- 
fiuth.     He  bieholds  it  luminously  answered  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
There  it  is  that '  mercy  and  truth  meet  together ;'  that  divine  holi- 
ness is  displayed  and  established,  by  the  infinite  dignity  and  per- 
fection of  him  who  expiated  God's  displeasure  against  sin  ;  that  the 
divine  justice  is  vindicated  by  him,  who  infinite  in  his  nature,  paid 
in  man's  nature,  the  satisfaction  which  that  justice  required ;   and 
there  the  divine  authority  is  maintained  in  executing  to  the' utter- 
most on  an  all-perfect  victim,  the  penalties  of  a  violated  law.     God 
is  just,  God  is  holy,  God  is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  ; 
and  yet  God  in  mercy  foi^ives  the  penitent  sinner.     Oh !  what 
opposites  are  reconciled  by  the  cross  of  Christ — the  punishment  of 
sin,  and'  the  pardon  of  the  offender  I     What  a  mystery  is  resolved 
by  the'  cross  of  Christ — the  display  of  his  holiness,  the  vindication 
of  his  justice,  the  preservation  of  his  authority ;  and  yet  the  bound- 
less exiercise  of  his  mercy !     The  cross  then  is  the  object  of  wonder» 
off  love,  of  confidence  to  him  who  walks  by  faith.     *  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,^  £i 
the  language  which  evidences  his  profound  sense  of  the  ekalted 
display  of  all  the  divine  perfections  which  it  affords,  and  of  the 
precious  benefits  which  it  assures  to  him.    Not  in  the  sighs  of  his 
contrite  spirit ;  not  in  the  tears  which  the  sense  of  guilt  calls  forth ; 
not  in  tlie  confessions  by  which  he  laments  his  un worthiness ;  not 
in  the  suppKcations  by  which  he  implores  pardon ;  not  in  the  reso- 
lutions by  which  he  pledges  himself  to  renounce  sin,  and  to  serve 
hb  God ;  not  in  those  holy  works  by  which  he  carries  his  resolutiolks 
into  effect  does  he  place  his  hopes  of  pardon — these  are  founded 
only  on  the  merite  of  him  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  a  propitiation 
fi>r  sin.     And  while  he  who  walks  only  by  ^ight  is  perplexed  by 
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doubts  as  to  his  acgeptance,  or  deludes  himself  by  a  false  depeo* 
dance,  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  removes  every  fear  from  t])e 
soul  of  the  contrite  believer*  aud  fills  him  with  holy  joy  by  the  in- 
spiring confidence,  that  God  through  Christ  hath  reconciled,  him 
unto  himself* 

'*  Trusting  to  the  strength  which  nature  affords,  what  assurance 
can  he  have  who  walks  only  by  sight,  of  deliverance  from  the  do* 
minion  of  sin?  Can  he  hope  to  expel  from  his  bosom, the  unholy 
desires  and  passions  whose  sway  is  so  firmly  established  there ;  to 
fix  in  his  soul,  the  spiritual  and  holy  graces  and  virtues  that  are  so 
contrary  to  its  corrupt  propensities ;  to  change  the  habits  of  sin, 
for  those  of  holiness,  the  ways  of  ungodliness,  for  those  of  righte- 
ousness— Can  he  hope  to  perform  a  work  the  difficulty  of  which  is 
aptly  denoted  in  the  *  Ethiopian's  changing  his  skin  and  the  leo- 
pard his  spots,'  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  his  own  mind  ^ by  his 
own  resolutions,  so  changeable — by  his  own  strength,  so  feeble  ? 
To  him  who  feels  the  dominion  of  uqholy  passions  and  the  force  of 
sinful  habits,  and  has  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  his  best  resolu* 
tions  and  efforts  tb  subdue  and  to  change  them,  what  consolation 
and  encouragement  in  the  confidence  which  faith  inspires,  that  the 
grace  of  a  divine  Sanctifier  will  be  sufficient  for  him,  the  strength 
of  a  divine  Guide  made  perfect  in  his  weakness  ?  While  he  who 
walks  only  by  sight,  who  trusts  for  his  victory  over  his  sinful  pas- 
sions only  to  his  own  efforts,  ren^ains  subjecit  to  their  dominion ;' 
he  who  walks  by  faith,  who  habitually  looks  for  the  meaiis^  of  his 
spiritual  triumph  to  the  grace  of  Qhrist  strengthening  him,  finds 
that  by  this  grace  he  can  overcome  the  world,  beat  down  Satan  un- 
der his  feet;  and  obtain  ^  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God/  *' 
Hobart^  Vol.  II.  p.  7l. 

Our  inference  from  these  various  extracts^  is,  that  the 
Institution  conducted  by  their  authors,  is  an  Institntion 
which  Churchmen  should  support;  and  that  an  attempt  \o 
educate  the  American  Clergy  under  other  superintendence, 
a6d  upon  otiier  principles,  is  an  attognpt  which.  Churchmen 
should  discourage*  Bishop  Chase  may  provide  a  cheaper 
Seminary,  but  who  is  to  answer  for  its  orthodoxy.  We  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  the  New  York  Institution 
when  we  say,  thai  even  there  the  Clergy  learn  rather  what  is 
indispensable  than  what  is  desirable.  To  reduce  the  scale 
would  be  a  fatal  step*  Bishop  Chase  and  bis  correspondents, 
already  express  themselves  in  language  bordering  upon  fa- 
naticism and  folly,  and  if  they  are  to  be  the  tutors  of  the 
future  clergy  of  Ohio,  that  clergy  will  rival  the  primitive 
Methodists  and  modern  Ranters.  Lord  Gambier  and  his 
friends  will  rejoice  at  such  a  consummation,  but  what  plea- 
sure will  it  afford  to  a  very  different  class  of  persons  who  are 
aiding  Bishop  Chase  in  his  attack  ^upon  American  Episco- 
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piJuiQism?  Of  the  exoeUedciai  o£  tbek  motivea  iio: doiibk  iUHf • 
h^  eatertainedy  and  very  little  caspectiDj;:  theoffectof.iiMir 
oottd^ct.  MethodUm  Iwi.  sit  pmsent  little  footing  io  Aau^ 
ribs;  or  rather  it  is  confined  te-tkese  who  glory  in  the  ttaaie^ 
and  has  made  no  formidable  inroads  upon  the  Apostolical' 
Church.  Fattire  times  may  date  its  rise  from  the  stone  aboat 
to  be  laid  in  Ohio«  and  fatore  historians  will  report  with 
aJitonishment  and  inciredality,  tbat  the  staanchest  and  most 
orthodox  Bngtish  Episcopalians  were  aiding  and  abetting;  tiie 
operation.  If  they  have  not  already  advanced  too  fiur  to  re- 
skpnsti'ate  with  effect  or  to  draw  back  with  honour,  let  (hem 
a^.  Bishi^p  Chase  and  Lord  Gumbier  to  telbas  npon  what  | 
principles  the  Ohio  clergy  a^e  to  be  cheated?  !if  t^^r^  is 
nothing  heterodox,  fanatical^  or  debasing  ib  the  proposed 
scbcone;  where  is  the  otijeetion  to  placing  .^eSemiiiary  onder 
ths  contronl  of  the!  Convention  of  the  Church? 


Art.  XL  Extracts  from  a  Journal^  wrtifen  en  the  Coastt 
'  4rf€hiU,  Peru,  andMexieOi  in  the  ytiars  1820, 1921, 18S9. 
'  By   Captain  Bmil  Hall,^  Royal  Navy^   A^hor  of  a 
voyage  to  Loo  Choo.    2  vols.    8to.   1/.15.    Hurst  &€o.  i 

1824. 

...      ...         ^       ... 

Aht.  XXL  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  Bdrost  de 
HumhoUt,  relatiny  to  the  Climate^  Inhabitante,  fVe^ 
duetions,  and  Mines  of  Mexico^  With  Notes  hy  Job^ 
Taylor,  Esq.  Treasurer  tq  the  Oeohgieal  Soiietyt  .Ires 
8vo.   310  pp.   12s.  /jongman,  &;  Co.    1834. 

* 

Art.  XIII.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  BrasnU  and  residence 
there,  during  part  of  the  years  1^1, 1882, 1828.  My 
Maria  Graham.    4to.    896  pp.    Longmna  8c  Co.    IfiftC 

Art.  XIV.    Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Chile^  dmring  the 
.  year  1822,  and  a  Voyage  from  Chile  to  Brazil  in  1838. 
By  Maria   Graham.     4to.     612  pp.    IioDgttiaii  &  CSo. 
1824. 

Captain  Hall  apologises  for  a  portion  of  his  work  by  re* 
noLindii^  us  tbat  the  events  to  which  it  relate^  are  ii|ip»feetly 
known  in  England.    It  seems  that  they  are  not  thoroughly 
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4ilid«rstdod  ^ven '  in  Ainerica,  lince  the  Captain's  bmiible 
idaodecimo  gives  the  lie  direct  to  Mrs.  Graham's  Quartos. 

We  know  not  whether  the  pablic  will  feel  pleased  or  per- 
fflexed  at  tbis  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides.  Biijk 
Critics  disposed  to  sail  to  Cape  Horn  at  a  single  sitting,  or 
iskip  across  the  Andes  at  abound,  and  compress  Mexico  and 
Peru  into  an  afternoon's  loanj^e,  cannot  fail  to  take  delight 
in  the  collision  of  a  couple  of  travellers  of  different  sexes. 
The  incident  on  the  present  occasion  is  purely  fortuitous. 
Captain  Hall  could  not  have  been  aware  what  Mrs.  Graham 
intended  to  say,  or  gallantry  would  have  forbidden  his  saying 
directly  the  reverse.  Mrs.  Graham  must  have  considered 
herself  the  only  literary  traveller  newly  landed  from  Peru,  or 
she  would  not  have  encountered  the  flat  contradiction  un- 
designedly administered  by  Captain  Hall. 
•  In  rating  our  Mcquaintance  with  South  American  affairs 
very  low,  the  Captaiti  is  strictly  borne  out  by  facts ;  A  con- 
fused notion  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor, 
some  slight  knowledge  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  a  de- 
termination not  to  be  duped  by  the  Poyais  Loan,  quickened 
by  the  desire  of  dabbling  in  Mexican  mines,  amount  to  an 
average  crop  of  information  respecting  the  revolutions  in  the 
bew  world.  It  has  been  sedulojisly  culled  from  the  chronicles 
of  the  aget  and  deposited  with  due  method  in  the  organ 
assigned  for  that  purpose.  little  room  remains  for  the 
important  facts,  which  are  communicated  in  these  vcJumes. 
The  light  which  beams  from  the  entertaining  page  of  Captain 
Hall  will  hardly  be  able  to  force  its  way  into  that  grand  re- 
ceptacle of  the  obscure*  M^  Taylor's  lucid  descriptions 
will  be  read  but  not  heeded.  And  the  contrasting  darkness 
which  Mrs.  Graham  contrives  to  furnish,  livill  have  no 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  reign  of  picturesque  perplexity, 
glimmering  twilight,  and  in  some  instances  profound  gloom. 

We  proceed  without  further  preface  to  introduce  our 
readers  and  authors  to  each  other.  Captain  Hall  was  at 
Lima  during  that  very  interesting  period  which  preceded 
ihe  establishment  of  Peruvian  independence.  He  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  hero  of  the  day. 

*'  2&th  qfJune^-^l  had  an  iiMrview  this  day  with  General  San 
Martin^  on  board  a  little  sdiooner,  a  yacht  of  his,  own,  andiored 
in  Callap  RcmhIs  for  the  convenience  of  communicating  with  the 
deputies,  who,  during  the  armistice,  had  held  their  sittings  oti 
lioard  a  ship  in  the  anchorage. 

**  'there  was  little*  at  first  sight,  in  his  a|>pearance  to  engage 
the  attention ;  but  when  he  rose  up  and  began  to  speak^  his  supe^ 
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riority  wa<)  apparent.  He  received  us  in  very  homely  style,  on  the 
deck  of  his  vessel,  dressed  in  a  loose  surtout  coat,  And  a  large  fur 
cap,  and  seated  at  a  table  made  of  a  few  loose  planks  laid  along 
the  top  of  some  empty  casks.  He  is  a  tall,  erect,  well-propor. 
tioncd  handsome  man,  with  a  large  aqualine  nose,  thick  black 
hair,  and  immense  bushy  dark  whiskers,  extending  from  ear  to 
car  under  the  chin ;  his  complexion  is  deep  olive,  and  his  eye, 
which  is  large,  prominent,  and  piercing,  is  jet  black ;  his  whole 
K^ppearande  being  highly  military.  He  is  thoroughly  well-bred,  and 
UnaHbctedly  simple  in  his  manners^  exceedingly  cordial  and  en- 
-gaging,  and  possessed  evidently  of  great  kindliness  of  disposition : 
in  short,  I  have  never  seen  any  person,  the  enchantment  of  whose 
•address  was  more  irresistibfe.  In  conversation  he  went  at  once  to 
the  strong  points  of  the  topic,  disdaining,  as  it  were,  to  trifle  with 
its  minor  parts ;  he  listened  earnestly,  and  replied  with  distinctness 
and  fairness,  showing  wonderful  resources  in  argument,  and  a  most 
happy  fertility  of  illustration;  the^ effect  of  which  was,  to  make 
his  audience  feel  they  were  understood  in  the  sense  they  wished. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  showy  or  ingenious  in  his  discourse ;  and 
he  certainly  seemed,  at  nil  times,  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  dee|)ly 
possessed  with  lib  subject.  At  times  his  animation  rose  to  a  high 
pitch  ;  when  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  whole  turn  of  his  expres« 
slon,  became  so  exceedingly  energetic  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
hLS  audience  beyond  the  possibility  of  evading  his  arguments.  This 
Avas  most  remarkable  when  the  topic  was  politics ;  on  'which  sub- 
ject, I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  heard  him  express  him- 
self frequently.  But  his  quiet  manner  was  not  less  striking,  and 
•indrcative  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  stamp:  he  could  even  be  phiy- 
iid  and  faniih'ar,  when  such  was  the  tone  of  -the  moment ;  and 
whatever  effect  the  subsequent  possession  of  great  political  power 
may  have  had  on  his  mind,  I  feel  confident  that  his  natural  dispo- 
sition is  kind  and  benevolent. 

*'  During  the  first  visit  i  paid  to  San  Martin,  several  persons 
came  privately  from  Liuia  to  discuss  the  state  of  afikirs,  upon  which 
occasion  his  views  and  feelings  were  distinctly  stated ;  and  I  saw 
nothing  in  IWs^'pAUUict  afterwards  to  cabt  a  doubt  upon  the  since- 
rity with  which  he  then  spoke." — HaH*s  Journal,  VoL  I.  p.  209- 

^I9t'h  July,  1821. — This  day  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Peru,  from  the  entry  of  General  San  Miartin  int5  the  capital. 
Whatever  intermediate  changes  may  take  place  in  the  fortunes  of 
rthi^t:  cotmlry,  its  freedom  must  eventually  be  established  ;  atid  it 
^c«n  bevtT  be  forgotten,  that  the  first  impulse  was  due  entirely  to 
thje  /genius  of  San  Martin,  who  planned  and  executed"  the  emer- 
^pyi^te  whicli  first  stimulated  the  Peruvians  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves. Instead  of  coming  in  state,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  have 
done,  he  waited  till  the  evening,  and  then  rode  in  without  gudrds, 
and  accompanied  by  a  single  aid-de-camp.  Indeed,  it  was  contrary 
to  "his  original  intention  that  he.  came  into  the  city  on  this  day ;  for 
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he  wa&  tired,  and.ivislied  to  go  quietly  to  rest  in  a  cottage  about 
half  a  league  off,  and  to  enter  the  town  before  daybreak  next  loom- 
ing. He  had  diQQiounted  accordingly^  and  had  just  nestled  him- 
self into  a  corner,  blessing  his  stars  that  he  wtis  out  of  the  reach  of 
business ;  when  in  came  two  friars,  who,  by  some  means  or  oth^r, 
had  discovered  bis  retreat.  Each  of  them  made  him  a  speech,  to 
which  his  habitual  good  nature  induced  him  to  listen.  One  com- 
pared him  to  Ceesar,  the  other  to  LucuUus.  *  Good  heavens!'  ex'*^ 
claimed  the  General,  wlyen  the  fathers  left  them,  '  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  this  will  never  answer.'—*  Oh  1  sir,'  answered  the  aid-dcrcamp^ 
*  there  are  two  more  of  the  same  stamp  close  at  hand.'-^*  Indeed  ! 
then  saddle  the  horses  again,  and  let  us  be  off/ 

'*  Instead  of  going  straight  to  the  palace,  San  Martin  called  at 
the  Marquis  of  Montemiro's  on  his  way,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  arrival  becoming  known  in  a  moment,  the  house,  the  court,  and 
thestreet,  were  soon,  filled,  I  .happened  to  be  at  a  house  in  the 
niiighbourhood,  and  reached  the  audience,  room  before  the  crowd 
became  impassable.  I  was  desirpus  of  seeing  how  the  General 
would  behave  through  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  and  he 
certainly  acquitted  himself  very  well.  There  was,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, a  large  allowance  of  enthusiasm,  and  high  wrought  e.\pre£* 
sion,  upon  the  occasion';  and  to  a  man  innately  mode&t,  and  natu- 
rally averse  to  show,  or  ostentation  of  any  kind,  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  receive  such  praises  without  betraying  impatience. 

*^  At  the  time  I  entered  the  room,  a  middle  aged  fine  looking  wo- 
man was  presen4(ing  herself  to  the  General :  as  he  leaned  forward  to 
embrace  her,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  clasped  his  knees,  and  looking  up, 
exclaimed,  that  she  had  three  sons  at  his  service,  who,  she  hoped, 
would  now  become  useful  members  of  society,  instead  of  being 
slaves  as  heretofore.  $an  Martin,  with  much  diticretion,  did  not 
attempt  to  raise  the  lady  from  the  ground,  but  allowed  her  to  make 
her  appeal  in  the  situation  she  had  cho^n,  and  which  ofcpurse^ 
she  considered  the  best  suited  to  give  force  to  her  eloquence ;  he 
stooped  low  to  hear  all  she  said,  and  when  her  first  burst  was  over, 
gently  raised  her ;  upon  which  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  heck, 
and  concluded  her  speeclv  while  hanging* on  his  breast.  His  reply 
was  made  with  suitable  earnestness,  and  the  poor  woman's  heart 
seemed  ready  to  burst  with  gratitude  for  his  attention  and  affa- 
bility. 

'*  He- was  next  assailed  by  five  ladies,  all  of  whom  wished  to  clasp 
hjis  knees  at  once ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  managed,  two  of  them 
fastened  theqiselves  round  his  neck,  and  all  five  clamoured  so  loudly 
to  gaio  his  attention,  and  weighed  so  heavy  upon  him,  that  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  supporting  himself.  He  soon  satisfied  each  of 
them  with  a  kind  word  or  two,  and  then  seeing  a  little  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  belonging  to  this  party,  but  who  had  been 
afraid  to  come  forward  before,  he  lifled  up  tlic  astonished  ciiild, 
and  kissing  her  cheek,  set- her  down  again  in  such  ccstacy,  that  tlie 
poor  thing  scarcely  knew  where  she  was* 
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'<  H  is  manner  was  quite  different  to  the  next  person  who  came  for-, 
ward:  a  tall,  rawl)oned,  pale  faced  friar:  a  young  man,  with 
deep-set  dark-blue  eyes,  and  a  cloud  of  care  and  disappointment 
wandering  across  his  features.  San  Martin  assumed  a  look  ^ 
serious  earnestness  while  he  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  monk ; 
who  applauded  him  for  the  peaceful  and  Christian-like  manner  of 
his  entrance  into  this  great  city — conduct  which,  he  trusted,  wad 
only  a  forerunner  of  the  gentle  character  of  his  future  government. 
The  General's  answer  was  in  a  i^milar  strain,  only  pitched  a  few 
notes  higher ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  formal  cold 
manner  of  the  priest  became  animated,  under  the  influence  of  San 
Martin's  eloquence :  at  last,  loosing  all  recollection  of  his  sedate 
character,  the  young  man  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted,  *  Viva  ! 
viva !  nuestra  General !' — ^  Nay,  nay,'  said  the  other,  ^  do  not  say 
so;  but  join  with  me  in  calling,  Viva  la  Independencia  del, Peru  !* 

*<  The  Cabildo,  or  town'.eouncil,  hastily  dr^wn  tbgether,  next 
entered,  and  as  many  of  them  were  natives  of  the  place,  and 
liberal  men,  they  had  enough  to  do  to  conceal  their  emotion,  and 
to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of  stateliness,  belonging  to  so  grave 
a  body,  when  they  came,  for  the- first  time,  into  the  presence  of 
^their  liberator. 

'^  Old  men,  and  old  women,  and  young  women,  crowded  fkst 
upon  him :  to  every  one  he  had  something  kind  and  appropriate  to 
say ;  always  going  beyond  the  expectation  of  each  person  he  ad<* 
dressed.  During  this  scene  I  was  near  enough  to  watch  him  closely ; 
but  f  could  not  detect,  either  in  his  manner  or  in  his  expressions, 
the  least  affectation :  there  was  nothing  assumed,  or  got'up ;  nothing 
which  seemed  to  refer  to  self;  I  could  not  ever  discover  the  least 
trace  of  a  self-approving  smile.  But  his  manner,  at  the  same  time, 
was  the  reverse  of  cold ;  for  he  was  sufficiently  animated,  although 
his  satisfaction  seemed  to  be  caused  solely  by  the  pleasure  reflected 
from  others.'*     Hall'.s  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  239« 

Mrs.  Graham  was  introduced  to  the  General  a  year  later 
at  Valparaiso,  and  she  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms. 

**  I  am  not  fond  of  reeor<}ing  even  the  topics  of  private  con- 
versation, which  I  think  ought  always  to  be  sacred.  But  San 
Martin  is  not  a  private  man ;  and  besides,  the  subjects  were  ge- 
neral, not  personal.  We  spoke  of  government ;  and  there  I. think 
bis  ideas  are  far  from  being  either  clear  or  decisive.  There  seems 
a  timidity  of  intellect,  which  prevents  the  daring  to  give  freedojol 
aoid  the  daring  to  be  despotic  alike.  The  wish  to  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  a  liberator  and  the  will  to  be  a  tyrant  are  strangely  con? 
trastied  in  his  discourse.  Ue  has  not  read  much,  nor  is  bid  genius 
of  that  stamp  that  can  go  alone.  Accordingly,  he  continually 
quoted  authors  whom  he  evidently  knew  but  by  halves,  and  of  thie 
half  he  knew  he  appeared  to  me  to  mistake  the  spirit.  When  we 
spoke  of  religion,  and  Zenteno  joined  in  the  discourse,  he  talked 
much  of  philosophy  -,  and  both  those  gentlemen  seemed  to  thiok 
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that  philosophy  consisted  in  leaving  religion  to  the  priests  and  to 
the  vulgar,  as  a  state-machine,  while  the  wise  man  would  laugh  - 
alike  at  the  monk,  the  protestant,  and  the  deist.  Well  doea  Bacon 
say,  *  None  deny  there  is  a  God  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh 
that  there  were  no  Grod;*  and  truly,  when  I  consider  his  ac- 
tipns  I  feel  that  he  should  be  an  atheist  if  he  would  avoid  despair. 
But  I  am  probably  too  severe  on  San  Martin."  Graham's  ChiUf 
p.  281. 

**  Upon  the  whole  the  visit  of  this  evening  has  not  impressed  me 
much  in  favour  of  San  Martin.  His  views  are  narrow,  and  I  think 
selfish.  His  philosophy  as  he  calls  it>  and  his  religion,  are  upon 
a  par ;  both  are  too  openly  used  as  mere  mask^  to  impose  on  the 
world ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  so  worn  as  that  they  would  not  im« 
pose  on  any  people  but  those  he  has  unhappily  had  to  rule.  His 
certainly  has  no  genius ;  but  he  has  some  talents,  with  no  learning,, 
and  little  general  knowledge.  Of  that  little,  however,  he  has  the 
dexterity  to  make  a  great  deal  of  use  ;  nobody  possesses  more  of 
that  most  useful  talent,  *  l*art  de  sefoire  vahir,*  His  fine  person, 
his  air^  of  superiority,  and  that  suavity  of  manner  which  has  so  long 
enabled  him  to  lead  others,  to  give  him  very  decided  advantages. 
He  understands  English,  and  speaks  French  tolerably ;  and  I  know 
no  person  with  whom  it  might  be  pleasanter  to  pass  half  an  hour  : 
but  the  want  of  heart,  and  the  want  of  candour,  which  are  evident 
even  in  conversation  of  any  length,  would  never  do  for  intimacy, 
far  less  for  friendship. 

^<  At  nine  o'clock  the  party  left  me,  much  pleased  certainly  b% 
having  seen  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  South  Amenca; 
and  I  think  that,  perhs^s,  in  the  time,  I  saw  as  much  of  hini  as 
ivas  possible.  He  aims  at  universality,  in  imitation  of  Napoleon  ; 
who  had  I  have  heard,  something  of  that  weakness,  and  whom  he  is 
always  talking  of  as  his  model,  or  rather  rival.  I  think  too  that 
he  had  a  mind  to  exhibit  himself  to  me  as  a  stranger ;  or  Zentenq  > 
might  have  suggested,  that  even  the  little  additional  fame  tha(  my 
report  of  him  could  give  was  worth  the;  trouble  of  seeking. 
The  fact  certainly  is,  that  he  did  talk  to-night  for  display."  Grd" 
ham's  Chile,  p.  283. 

Vtrvm  horum?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  ungallant,  bat  jus- 
tice requires  us  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  gentleman.  To 
the  first  place  he  is  impartial,  blaming  San  Martin  fredy 
for  his  subsequent  conduct,  but  not  refusing  to  comment 
bis  good  qualities  and  good  actions.  The  lady  is  not  ex- 
empt from  the  sudden  likes  and  dislikes  of  her  sex.  If  her 
Journal  is  to  be  believed,  which  we  doubt,  she  hated  San 
Martin  before  she  knew  any  thing  about  him.  The  Intro- 
duction to  her  work  informs  us  that  Lord  Cochrane  is  hex 
idol ;  and  San  Martin,  who  did  not  participate  in  these  fa- 
Tourable  sentiments  is  denounced  as  utterly  worthless  and 
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abandoned.  But  the  Journal  purports  to  have  been  com- 
posed from  dav  to  day,  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  less  than  a 
month  after  A^rs.  Graham's  arrival  at  Valparaiso^  she  makes 
the  following  entry  in  her  book. 

V  22wr/.-^We  have  news  from  Peru,  for  the  first  time  since  my 
Arrival,  I  think.  A  body  of  General  San  Martin's  army  has  been 
surprised,  and  destroyed  by  the  royalists.  The  Chileno  squadron, 
under  Lord  Cochrane,  has  returned  to  Callao,  from  its  dangerous 
and  difficult  voyage  to  Acapulco,  after  chasing  the  two  last  re- 
maining Spanish  ships  into  patriot  portd,  where  they  have  been 
forced  to  surrender  ;  and  it  is  said  that  San  Martin  has  ofiered  most 
^altering  terms  of  reconciliation  to  Lord  Cochrane.  If  I  under- 
stiind  matters  aright,  it  may  be  possible  for  His  Lordship  to  listen 
to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause ;  but,  personally,  he  will  surely 
never  repose  the  slightest  confidence  in  him,"  GrtfhQrns  CAile,  p. 
129. 

Why  not?  What  did  Mrs.  Graham  know  on  the  SSd  of 
lilay  respecting  the  qqarrel  between  Saa  Martin  and  Lord 
Cochratie.  She  had  just  arrived  from  Rio, Janeiro,  after  a 
fatiguing  and  painful  voyage,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  her 
hosband,  the  Commander  of  the  Doris  died.  She  landed  at 
Valparaiso,  established  herself  in  lodgings,  and  began  forifa- 
with  to  describe — at  the  rate  of  several  quarto -pages  per 
dienfi.  Al|  on  a  sudden  she  receives  news  from  Peru,  and 
forgetting  how  she  had  been  occupied  for  the  last  montb> 
she  starts  up  in  a  moment  a  full-grown  politician. 

The  fact  obviously  is,  tbat  long  after  this  said  23d  of 
Mi\y,  Lord  Cochrane  enlisted  the  fair  Maria  among  the  most 
^evpted  of  his  admirers,  From  liim  and  his  companions 
\$he  learned  the  history  of  previous  events,  and  then  by  a 
well  knowp  species  of  ex  post  f ado  anticipation,  she  adorned 
hjBr  Note- book  with  some  sagacious  remarks  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  at  their  pretended  date. 

The  political  portion  of  her  volumes,  therefore,  and  it  is  a 
very  large  portion,  forfeits  all  claim  to  authenticity^  Having 
rfceivcd  very  important  obligations  from  Lord  Cochrane, 
Mrs.  Graham  repays  him  by  publishing  twoc[aarto  voiames, 
of 'which  his  Lordship  is  4he  sole  and  undisputed  hero. 
England,  ungrateful  England,  is  condemned  for.  disowning' 
the  greatest  of  her  sons.  Mexico  and  Pern,  San  Martin 
and  Zenteno,  are  alike  insensible  to  his  merits  ;  and,  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  he  wanders  froth  nation  to  nation,  bid- 
ding fair  to  close  his  career  as  a  Captain  of  Buccaneers. 
We  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  this  eccentric  creature.  As 
£nglishmen  we  are^proitd  of  his  skilly  couragCj^  and  success ; . 
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and  a&hamed  of  the  conduct'wbiclr  lias  larnislicd  his  kiurels.. 
Captaiu  Uall,  \fiib  admirable  discretion,  spi^aks  like  a  sailor 
of  bis  victories,  and  says  not  ooe  syllable  of  him  out  of  bis: 
profession.  Mrs.  Graham,  unfortunately,  has  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  discharge,  and  she  sets  about  it  with  more  Tebe* 
mence  than  skill.  By  abasing  every  body  that  opposed 
Lord  Cochrane,  she  supposes  that  she  shall  establish  his 
character  in  nnsuHied  purity.  San  Martin  is  even  accused 
of  endeavouring  to  assassinate  him ;  and  this  without  any 
better  ground  than  the  shrewdness  of  feminine  suspicion. 
On  other  occasions  the  lady's  information  is  less  accurate, 
or  her  imagination  not  quite  so  brilliant.  She  omits  telling 
us  what  charges  were  brought  against  Lord  Cochrane  by  San 
Martin  ;  or  what  answers  his  Lordship  returned  to  them  :.  yet 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  her  way  of  speaking,  that  she  was 
possessed  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  She  omits  informing 
us,  why  Lord  Cochrane  did  not  return  to  Peru,  after  the 
termination  of  San  Martinis  power :  or  why  her  Mexican 
friends  so  politely  declined  his  assistance.  She  merely  lets 
us  know  that  there  were  mutual  complaints  and  reproaches, 
and  assures  us  that  Lord  Cochrane  was  not  by  any  means  to 
blame.  If  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  with  such  impartial 
evidence,  he  m^y  sail  back  with  Mrs.  Graham  and  the  Ad- 
miral to  Rio  ;  believe  that  he  sends  her  the  first  news  of  his 
success  from  private,  not  from  political^  friendship,  and  find 
her  stumbling  upon  the  post  of  governess  to  theFrincess  of 
Brazil,  without  the  least  support  from  Lord  Cochrane.. 
Should  any  persons  refuse  to  credit  this  ^irobable  tale,  we 
presume  they  will  be  satisfied  with  a  hasty  perusal  of  Mrs. 
Graham's  ponderous  Journals.  They  will  think  that  she  has 
devoted  too  many  pages  to  the  defence  of  a  bi»ld  bad  man  ;. 
and  that  a  narrative,  which  would  have  been  tiresome  for  its 
repetitions  and  prolixity,  becomes  intolerable  when  it  turnS' 
out  a  party  pamphlet. 

Leaving  these  various  classes  of  readers  to  settle  their 
disputes  as  be3t  tbey  may,  we  return,  with  much  satisfaction 
(o  Captain  Hall.  His  description  of  the  habits  and -customs 
of  the  people  whom  be  visits,  is  at  least  equal  to  his  renmrks 
upon  their  rulers.    Take  the  following  instances. 

'<  On  our  way  homeward  our  host  entertained  us,  by  making  his 
people  show  us  the  South  American  method  of  catching  cattle. 
The  instrument  usied  is  called  in  English  a  Lasso,  from  the  Spanisb 
Lazo,  which  signifies  slipknot  or  noose,  and  the  operation  of  usmg 
it  is  called  Lassoing.  It  consists  of  a  rope  made  of  strins  of  un- 
tanned  bide,  varying  in  length  from  fifleen  to  twenty  yards,  and  is 
about  as  thick,  as  the  litUe  fingur.    It  lias  a  laoose  or  runniog-l^not 
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at  one  end,  the  other  extremity  being  fastened  by  an  eye  and  but- 
ton to  a  ring  in  a  strong  hide-belt  or  surcingle,  bound  tightly  round 
the  horse.  The  coil  is  grasped  by  the  horseman's  left  band^  while 
the  noose,  which  is  held  in  the  right,  trails  along  tlie  ground,  ex. 
eept  when  in  use,  and  then  it  is  whirled  round  the  head  with  con- 
nderable  velocity,  during  which,  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  wrist, 
it  is  made  to  assume  a  circular  form  ;  so  that,  when  delivered  from 
the  hand,  the  noose  preserves  itself  open  till  it  falls  over  the  object 
at  which  it  has  been  aimed. 

**  The  unerring  precision  with  which  the  lasso  is  thrown  is  per- 
fectly astonishiug,  and  to  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  has  a 
very  magical  appearance.  Even  when  standing  still  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing  to  throw  the  lasso ;  but  the  difSculty  is  vastly 
increased  when  it  comes  to  be  used  on  horseback  and  at  a  gallop, 
and  when^  in  addition,  the  rider  has  to  pass  over  uneven  ground, 
and  to  leap  hedges  and  ditches  in  his  course :  yet  such  is  the  dex- 
terity of  the  guassos,  or  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  only  sure 
of  catching  the  animal  they  are  in  chace  of,  but  can  fix,  or,  as  they 
term  it^  place  their  lasso  on  any  particular  part  they  please  ;  over 
the  horns,  round  the  neck,  or  the  body ;  or  they  can  mclude  aJi  four 
legs  or  two,  or  any  one  of  the  four ;  and  the  .whole  with  such  ease 
and  certainty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  witness  the  feat  to  have  a  just 
conception  of  the  skill  displayed ;  which,  like  that  of  the  savage 
Indian  in  the  use  of  his  bow  and  arrow,  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
practice  of  many  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  amusement  of 
these  people ;  and  I  have  often  seen  little  boys  just  beginning  to 
run  about,  actively  employed  in  lassoing  cats,  and  entangling  the 
legs  of  every  dog  that  waS  unfortunate  enough  to  pass  within  reach : 
in^due  season  they  become  very  expert  in  their  attacks  on  poultry ; 
and  afterwards  in  catching  wild  birds :  so  that,  by  the  time  they 
are  mounted  on  horseback,  which  is  always  at  an  early  age,  they 
begin  to  acquire  that  matchless  skill,  from  which  no  animal,  of  leas 
speed  than  a  horse,  has  the  slightest  chance  of  escaping* 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  a  wild  bull  is  to  be  caught,  and  that  two 
mounted  horsemen,  guassos  as  they  are  called,  undertake  to  kill 
him.  As  soon  as  they  discover  him,  they  remove  the  coil  of  the 
lasso  from  behind  them,  and»  grasping  it  in  the  left  hand,  prepare 
ibe  nodee  in  the  rights  and;  dash  off  at  full  gallop,  each  swinging 
bis  lasso  round  his  head.  '[The  first  who^comes  within  reach  aims 
at  the  bull's  horns,  and  when  he  sees,  whiqh  he  does  in  an  instant, 
that  the  lasso  will  take  effect,  he  stops  his  horse,  and  turns  it  half 
round,  the  bull  continuing  his  course,  till  the  whole  cord  has  run 
6tit  from  the  guasso*s  hand.  The  horse,  meanwhile,  knowing,  by 
experience,  what  is  going  to  happen,  leans  over,  as  much  as  he  cun^ 
lb  the  opposite  direction  from  the  bull,  and  stands  in  trembling  ex- 
pectation of  the  yiolent  tug  which  is  ^ven-  by  the  bull  when  broi^t 
up  by  the  lasso.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  jerk  which  takes  place  at 
tflis  teoment,  that  were  the  horse  not  to  lean  over,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  overturned ;  but  standings  as  he  does,  wi<h4iis  ^t  planted 
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Arraly  on  the  ground^  he  offers  sufficient  resasUnee  to  stop  the  butt 
as  instantaneously  as  if  it  had  been  shot,  though  at  full  speed.  In 
some  cases,  this  check  is  so  abrupt  and  violent,  that  the  animid  n 
not  only  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  rolls  along  at  the  full  stretdi 
of  tli^  lassp ;  while  the  horse,  draini  sideways,  ploughs  up  the 
earth. with  his  feet  for  sereral  yards.  This,whicii  taraisoloagto  de- 
scribe, is  the  work  of  a  few  s^onds;  during  which,  the  odier  horse* 
man  gallops  past ;  and  before  the  bull  has  time  to  recorer  from  the 
shock,  places  the  noose  over  his  horns,  aod  continues  advancing 
till  it  also  is  at  full  stretch.  The  bull,  stupified  by  the  Ml,  some*. 
times  lies  motionless  on  the  ground ;  but  the  horsemen  soon  rouse 
him  up,  by  tugging  him  to  and  fro.  When  on  his  legs,  with  a 
horseman  on  each  side,  'he  is  like  a  ship  moored  with  two  cables ; 
and  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  accompany  the  guassos,  or 
however  great  his  struggles*  he  is  irresistibly  dn^ged  along  bv 
them  in  whatever  direction  they  please/'  HalPs  Joumqff  Voi#  L 
p,  247.  • 

In  this  stvle  Captain  Hall  conducts  his  readers  through 
two  most  entertaining  volumes.  He  passes  with,  the  greatest 
ease  from  the  revolutions. of  an  empire  to  anecdotes  respect- 
ing a  village  barber.  We  see  both  the  public  and  private 
life  of  his  acquaintance.  And  the  moderation,  good  feeling 
and  good  sense  of  tlie  writer,  are  conspicuous  from  the 
beginning  to  (he  end.  He  assures  us,  wO  are  happy  to  say,  that 
the  independence  of  Sooth  America  is.  achieved:  and  that 
no  accidents  or  reverses  can  change  the  settled  f>nr* 
pose  of  the  people.  He  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  the  revolution.  Several  of  his  most 
pleasing  and  pathetic  descriptions  relate  to  its  innocent 
victims ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  immense 
benefits  of. the  change,  the  improvements  which  have  already 
taken  place>  even  amidst  confusion,  and  civil  war;  and  the 
rapid  progress^  which  national  greatness  and  wealth  must 
long  continue  to  make.  The  exoellenoe  of  the  Spanish 
character  is  shewn  to  have  survived  amidst  all  the  complicated 
faults  of  their  government.  And  the  native  South  Americans!^ 
idthough  as  yet  they  have  much  to  learn,  are  represented  as 
jf>reparing  to  take  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  extension  of  British  commerce  which  has  dready 
•)>een  effected,  and  the  innumerable  channels  into  which  it 
is  ^tiU  about  to  flow,  are  not' the  most  uninteresting  or  un- 
important considerations  connected  with  South  Amerrcah 
Independence.'  The  land  of  shop-keepers  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  its  shopmen ;  and  the  unprecedented  wealth, 
itranquilliiy^  apd  pomfor^  of  every  class  of  our  fellow  coqatry- 
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ikien/inay  tie  attribnted  i&  great  mcatstire  fo  the  opening  of 
the  South  American  market.  Mr,  Taylor  proposes  to  in* 
crease  the  trade  by  increasing  the  riches  of  the  coaotry 
vfaicb  carries  it  on ;  and  hiis  plan,  far  more  simple^  than  the 
majority  of  those  with  which  we  are  pestered^  is  to  apply 
British  enterprise,  skill,  and  capital  to  the  improvement  of 
tbQ  American  Mines. 

His  book  \b  of  the  jnost  useful  and  valuable  description ; 
and  even  after  the  lively  narrative  ol'.Captain  Hail,  wo  have 
read  the  Selections  from  Humboldt  with  great  relish  and 
imtisfaction.  They  supply  the  only  desideratum  in  the  more 
general  and  popular  work ;  and  we  recommend  them  to  every 
refider  who  feels  interested  in  the  inquiries  to  which  they 
refer.  A  specimen  of  their  general  manner  is  all  that  we  are 
6b1e  to  insert. 

<*  The  greatest  fault  observable  in  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  and 
which  renders  the  working  of  them  extremely  expensive,  is  the 
want  of  communication  between  the  different  works.  They  re- 
semble ill  constructed  buildings,  where,  to  pass  from  one  adjoining 
room  to  another,  we  must  go  round  the  whole  house.  The  mine 
of  Valenciana  is  justly  admired  on  account  of  its  wealth,  themag- 
niOcence  of  its  walling,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  entered  by 
spacious  and  commodious  stairs ;  yet  it  exhibits  only  a  union  of 
•mall  works  irregularly  conducted ;  they  are  as  it  were  cul  de  sacSf 
and  without  any  lateral  communication.  1  mention  this  mine,  not 
b^ause  it  is  more  faulty  than  the  others  in  the  distribution^  of  its 
labours,  but  because  we  might  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  better 
organized.  As  subterraneous  geometry  had  been  entirely  neg- 
lected in  Mexico,  till  the  establishment  of  the  School,  of  Mines, 
there  is  no  plan  in  existence  of  the  works  already  executed.  Two 
works  in  that  labyrinth  of  cross  levels  and  interior  winzes,  may 
Jiappen  to  be  very  near  each  other,  without  its  being  possible  to 
perceive  it.  ^  Hence  the  impossibility  of  introducing,  in  the  actual 
state  of  most  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  the  wheeling  by  means  of 
•  barrows,  and  an  ecohonbical  disposition  of  the  ore  plats.  A  miner 
•brought  up  in  the  mines  of  Freiberg,  and  accustoraefd  to  see  so 
many  ingenious  means  of  conveyani^  practised,  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  where  the  ores^re  poor  though 
very  abundant,  all  the  metal  which  is  taken  from  the  vein  is  carried 
on  the  bdcks  of  men.  The  Indian  ientUeros,  who  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  beasts  of  burden  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  remain 
loaded  with  a  weight  of  from  250  to  380  pounds  for  a  space^  of 
six  hours.  In  the  levels  of  Valenciana  and  Rayas,  they  are  ex- 
posed, as  we  have  already  observed  in  speaking  of  the  health  of 
the  miners,  to  a  temperature  of  from  71**  to  77**  Fahr. ;  and  during 
this  time  they  ascend  and' descend  several  thousands  of  steps  in  shafts 
of  an  inclination  of  4*5**.    These  tenateros  carry  the  minerak  in 
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bagk  CcostolesJ  made  oif  the  thread  of  the  pifi.  To  prevent  their, 
slioulders  from  being  hurty  (for  the  miners  are  generally  naked  to 
tlie  middle)  they  place  a  woollen  covering  (//t^uSij  under  this  b^g.. 
We  met  in  the  mines  files  of  fifty  6r  sixty  of  these  porters,  among 
whom  there  are  men  above  sixty,  and  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  a^c.  In  ascending  the  stairs  the^  throw  the  body  forwards,  and 
rest  on  a  staff,  which  is  generally  not  more  tlian  a  root  in  length*. 
Tliey  walkina  zigzag  direction,  because  they  have  found  from  long 
esperience,  as  they  affirm,  that  their  respiration  is  less  impeded- 
when  they  traverse  obliquely  the  current  of  air  which  enters  the 
pit:  from  without.''     Toy/or,  p.  191 » 

■  In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  subject,  w^  b^ve  only  to 
express  our  hope  that  vre  may  ot'teu  be  permitted  to  read 
such  books  as  Captain  Hall's  and  Mr.  Taylor^s^  &nd  that 
when  Mrs.  Graham  next  appears  in  print,  she  will  not  appear 
fti  ti|c  pharacier  of  an  advocate^for  Lord  Cochrane. 
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POKTHT. 

The  Satires  of  Bishop  Hall ;  with  the  Illustrations  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Warton, 
and  some  additional  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer.     9s. 

A  Midsummer's  Day*8  Dream ;  a  Poem*  By  Edwin  Atherstune.  Anthor  6i 
**  The  I.Ast  Days  of  Herculaneum.*',  8s. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent;  a  Poem,  partially  founded  oh  Madame  Cottin's 
**  Mathilde."  By  the  Rev.  J.  Beresford,  M.A.  Rector  of  Kibworth,  Leicester- 
shire.    Bvo.     14s. 

The  Brides  of  Florence;  a  Play,  in  Five  Acts:  illustrative  of  the  Manners  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  With  Notes  and  Minor  Poems,  By  R.  Fitzenstaice.  8vtf. 
10s.  6d.  .  . 

The  Village  Grammar  School  and  other  Poems.  By  T.  Maude,  Esq.  A.B. 
Oxoo.    3s. 

Poems  and  Writings  by  the  late  Edward  Rushton,  of  Liverpool.  With  a 
Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.    By  the  Rev.  W*  Sbepherdf    Bvo.    6^. 

The  Agamemnon  of  £schylus.  Translated  by  J.  Symmons,  Esq.  A.M.  late 
Student  of  Christ  Church.    8vo.    Ss. 

Songs  of  Soly ma ;  or,  a  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  By  Baptist  Noel 
Turner,  M.A.  Rector  of  Denton  in  lAicolashife^  and  Wing  in  Rutland^    8vOb  5s. 

NOVELS. 

Rosaline  de  Vere.   In  2  Vols.  Post  8vo.     16s. 

The  Family  Picture  Gallery ;  or,  Kvery-Day  Scene's  depicted  by  many  close 
Observers,  and  by  them  selected.    In  4  Vols.  8vo.    21.  28. 

Castle  Baynard ;  or»  the  Days  of  John.  By  Hal  Willis,  Stadent  at  Law.  Post 
8vo.    8s. 

The  Blank  Book  of  a  Small  Colleger.    jlSmo.    4s.  6d. 

Past  Events;  an  Historical  Novel  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry.  By  the  Author 
of  '*  The  Wife  and  the  Mistress,"  &c.    3  Vols.    11.  Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Practical  Gentian  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
By  J.  Rowbotham.    1 2mo.    €e.  6d.  , 

•  An  Inquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Discipline  adopted  in  the  Two  JSnglish  Uni* 
varsities,  as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  Established  Church ;  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Peel,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  and  M.P. 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.    By  a  Graduate,    2s. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Henderson's  Appecl  to  the  Bible  Society  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Turkish  New  Tfestaihent,  printed  at  Paris  in  1819.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  M,A. 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    3s.  6d. 

Glympses  across  the  Irish  Channel.    By  ,a  Friend,  not  a  Flatterer.    Ss.  6d. 

Sketches  of  the  Principal  Picture  Galleries  of  England.    12mo.    5s.  ■ 

An  Elementary  iSystem  of  Physiology.     By  J.  Bostock,  M.D.    8vo.    I5s« 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  L.L.D. 
Rector  of  South  Kil worth,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  1,  Roval  4to.    SI.  3s. 

Metrical  Chronology,  in  which  the  most  important  Dates  in  Ancient  and  Mo* 
dern  History  are  expressed  by  Conionanta  used  for  Nnmerals,  and  forhted  by 
Vowels  into  significant  Words.  .  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hewlett,  liil.A.  Reading  QHm/^ 
lain  of  his  Majesty's  Chapel  Royal^  Whitehall.    Small  4tQ.     159. 
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The  Economy  of  the  Eye^ :  Precepts  for  tlie  IraproYcment  aiid  Preservation 
oi  the  Sight.  By  W.  Kitchener,  M.D.  Author  of  the  Cook's  Oracle,  &c,  l^mo.  li* 

The  Periodical  Press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.;  or^  an  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Public  Journals,  chiefly  as  regards  their  Mural  and  Political  Influ- 
eace.-    l^inoJ    6s. 

The  Schoolboy's  Manual  and  Young  Man's  Monitor.    l8ino.     Zu 

Best  Indentions; -or.  Thoughts  and  Keflections  Ibr  Yo^lh,  Maturit/t  and  Age. 
ISino.     6s.  ^ 

'    The  Chimney-Sweeper's  Friend^  and  Climbing-Boy's  Album.    Arranged  by 
James  Montgontery.     l2mo«     98. 

The  Italian  Interpreter;  consisting  of  Copious  and  Familiar  Conversations  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  and  utility,  together  with  a  complete  Vdcabulary  in 
English  »nd  Italian ;  to  which  is  added  in  a  separate  Column,  the  exact  Mode  of 
Pronunciation,  ou  a  Plan  eminently  calculate<l  to  facilitate  the  acquisitiuB  of  the 
Italian  Language.     By  S.  A.  Bernardo.     6s.  6d.' 

The  Etymologic  Interpreter;  or,  an  Explanatory  and  PjronooBCtng  Diciioiiary 
of  the  .English  Language.  Part  the  First.  Containing  a  faff  Developement  of 
.the  Principles  of  Etymology  and  Grammar,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  James  Gilchrist. 
8vo.  8s.  " 

Clark's  Myriorama,  Second  Series ;  consisting  entirely  of  Italian  Scenery,  and 
capable  of  a  greater  number  of  Changes  tb«B  the  former  Series.  Price  ll.  4s.  iu 
an  Elegant  Box. 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  New  "Work,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  is  preparing-  for 

:  Publication,  in  a  small  Volume,  entitled,  a  Short  and  Easy 

Guide  to  Latin  Prosody;  or,  an . Introduction  to  the  Scaa- 

.  jiing  and  Making  of  Latin  Verses:  with  Exercises  in  most 

of  the  Metres  in  common  Use.     By  G.  H.  Holiday,  Teacher 

of  the  Classics,  &c. 

An  Edition  of  Li\)y^s  Second  Punic  War,  is  also  printing, 
in  a  separate  Form,  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  on  Practiced  Subjects,  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  5^.  Paul,  Covent  Garden*  By  the  late 
Rev.  James  Richard  Vernon^  Assistant  Preacher  at  St. 
PauVsy  Covent  Garden,  and  Evening  Lecturer  at  5*.  Mary- 
h'Bow.     In  one  Vol.  8vo.  is  in  the  Press. 

'[he  Rev.  R,  Twopeny,  Kector  of  Casterton  Parva^  ifWl 
shortly  publish  a  Volume  of  Dissertations,  on  various  Sub- 
jects.   In  8vo. 

Sermons  ovL  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev*  B.  Cole,  of 
Wfirbleton,  in  Sussex,  will  soon  appear,  in  an  8i'o.  Volume. 

The  Rev.  T.  Newcome,  Rector  of  Shenley,  Herts*  is  pre- 
paring (or  Pufolicalion,  aXz/e  of  Aj^cldrishop  Sharp.     In  8v6. 
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The  Works  of  the  late  Vicesimtis  Ktidx^  D.IJ, '  In !?.  Voli. 
8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  will  bepablisfaed  early  in  iTuiie. 

Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  FactSf  aud  Opinitms^  collected  ajrid 
preserved  by  Miss  L.  M.  Havskins^  are  shortly  expected^ 

The  Author  of  Conversations  on  Botany  is  about  to  pro- 
duce Conversations  on  Geography  nnd  AstranomyyiUusirdied 
with  Plates,  Wood-cuts,  &c.  •    . 

M?\  Farajf,  Jim.  Enj^ineer,  is  about  to  pnbtisb,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Steam  Engine;  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive. 
One  Vol  *4lo.     With  illustcative  Plates  and  Cuts* 

The  Principles  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  deduced 
from  the  Phenomena  observed  in  Health  and  in  Disease.  Bt 
Hardwicke.Shute,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary 
and  Lunatic  Asylum^  Gloucester,  One  VoL  Svo.  is  in  the 
Press.  .        / 

Five  Years*  Residence  in  the  Canadas:  including  a  T^ur 
through  the  United  States  of  America,  m. 18*23.  By  E,  A* 
Talhoty  Esq.  of  the  Talbot  Settlement^  Upper  Canada^  is 
printing  in  two  Svo.  Vols. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  8vo.  an  Excursion  through 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  Years  1822  and  18^. 
By  an  English  Gentltman, 

Lieut.  White  (of  the  United Siates^or^yhB^  in  the  Pinessi 
a  Voyage  to  Cochin  China* 

The  >^isters  ofNarsfield.'  A  Tale  for  Young  Women. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Stories  of  Old  Danielf  8tc.  In  2  Vols. 
.12mo.  is  in  the  Press. 

, .  The  Rev.  R,  Warner  proposes  to  publisli,  by  Subscription'^ 
in  3  Vols.  Illustrations,  Critical^  Historical,  Biographical, 
sxxxd  Miscellaneous,  of  Novels  by  the  Author  of  Waverly:  * 
A  little  Work,  illustrative  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Two 
Parties  in  tlie  Church  of  England,  Js  :now  in  the  Press, 
^eatitled  The  Two  Rectoi*s,\vi  Ten  Papers. 

The  Ashaniees.  Mr.  Dupnis,,  late  his  Britannic  Majesty^ 
Ettvoy  and.Cpnsul  at  Ashaut^e,  is  about  to  publijsh  fiJourmd 
o(  liis  JBLesidence  in  that  Kingdom. — It  will  comprise  bis 
Notes  ^lad  Researches  relative  to  the  Oold  Coast  and  this 
Interior  of  Wesieni  Africa,  chiefly  collected  irom,  Arabic 
MSS.  and  Information  communicated  by  the  Moslems  .of 
-Guinea. 

Mr.  Loudon,  the  Author  of  the  popular  £itcyc/op^<fia:q/* 
Gardening,  is  about  to  follow  up  that  Work,  by  an  Encyclo^ 
picdia  of  Agriculture ;  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,.  Transfer,  Improvement,  and  Management  cif 
Landed  Property ;  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
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Animal  and  Vegetable  Prodactions  of  Agricultarey  including 
all  the  latest  Improtements :  a  General  History  of  AgricoH 
lore  in  all  Coantriesy  and  a  Statistical  View  of  iis  Present 
State,  with  Soggestions  for  its  fatnre  Progress  in  the  British 
Isles* 

tdeut.  Morgau,  has  in  the  Press,  The  Emigranfs  Note 
Boot^  with  Kecollections  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
<liiring  the  late  War.     In  one  Vol.  8vo>    With  a  Map. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expendi^ 
ture^  is  announced  by  Robert  A.  Slaney,  Esq. 

A  Work  is  in  the  Press,  to  be  published  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  entitled,  Testimonies  to  the 
Genius  and  Memory  cf  Richard  Wilson^  R.A.  with  some 
Account  of  his  Life,  and  Remarks  on  his  Landscapes :  te 
which  are  added,  various  Observations  respecting  the  Plea^- 
•ure  and  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Study  of  Nature 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  Collected  and  arranged  by  T.  fv rights  Esq. 

Hehn's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  a  Picture  of  Judaism 
in  the  Century  which  preceded  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah^ 
Translated  from  the  German  of  F.  Strauss.  With  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  the  Translator,  is  preparing  for  Publication.  > 

The  Connoisseurs  in  Good-eating  will  speedily  be  eOi- 
Hghtened  in  the  Mystefies  of  the  Art  of  French  Cookery. 
By  JIf.  Beauvilliers,  a  Genuine  Parisian  Restaurateur.  The 
Work  will  be  printed  in  a  12mo*  Vol.  uniformly  with  the 
Domestic  Cookery. 

Mr.  Harris  Nicholas  has  in  the  Press,  a  small  Work,  iii- 
tended  for  the  Use  of  Antiquaries,  Historians,  and  the  Legal 
'  Profession ;  containing  Tables  shewing  excwtly  the  Year  fH 
our.  Lord,  corresponding  with  the  Y^r  of  the  K^gn  of  each 
Monarch  ;  an  Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Cmendar  of 
Saints'  Days,  and  other  Festivals,  on  which  Ancient  Records 
are  dated  ;  Tables,  shewing  on  what  Day  of  the  Month  and 
Week  each  Moveable  Feast,  8cc.  oocurred ;  an  Account  of 
the  Provincial  Registrars  of  Wills,  with  a  Li^t  of  the  Parishes 
in  each  Diocese  subject  to  peculiar  Jurisdictions;  and  a  foH 
'Descriptiop  of  the  Contents  of  all  the  Works  poUiBbed  by 
the  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Public  Records ; 
with  other  useful  Matter. 

Mr.  /.  H.  Sprague  has  in  the  Press,  an  Append^  to  the 
Pharmacopcaias ;  containing  a  Critical  Examinatioii  of  the 
London  Pnarmacoporia  of  182i,  with  an  extensive  Supple- 
ment.of  Approved  Formolse,  &c.  to  which  is  added,  a  Correct 
Translation  of  the  last  Edition  of  the  London  Pkarmacopma, 
with  Explanatory  Notes.  ■    -* 
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'AftT.  I.  A  Hisfory  of  England.  By  t/iA,Kep.  John  Lin- 
gard.  Vol.  IV.  contaitting  the  Reigns  of.ffekvg  Vttl. 
and  Edward  VI,     Vol.-  V»  containing  th^  ReigHs  bfMary 

'    and  Elizabeth:.   4to,    8/.  10«.     Mawman.    1820, 1823* 

'jNjoqr  review  of  Mi:.  Liogard's  earlier  .volames,.  we.  be- 
^trsred  ample  commendation  upon  the  good. points,  in  his 
history^  and  passed  no  severe  censure  upon  its  numerooiii 
faplts.  The  diligence  with  which  he  unravelled  many  obscure 
piassages  of  antiquity,  apd  the  spirit  with  which  he  painted 
the  manners  of  onr  forefathers  efiiitllpd  him  to  an  attentive 
hearing;  while  the  partiality  vl^hich  disfigured  every  [^ajf^ 
was  not  calculated  ' to  do  much  mischief «.  In  spite  of  the 
softened,  colours  in  which  he  painted  the  corrnptions  of 
ppjtery,  thpy  were,,  by  his'.own  mWfimi^i|titi'g;  donfe^^^ 
'gross  and; io€(5:cusable« '  STo  one  could  read  even  his.ac- 
'difuht'«f  the  middle  ages,  without  feeling  that  the  I'opes 
bad  been  enemies  tb  the  Gospel^  enemies  to  the  *  whole  jof 
. .  inaderh  Bnrdpe,  and  especially  to  the  civil  and' eccIeisiastScal 
constitution . of  Great  Britain..  Mr.  langai^d  concealed  the 
extent  of  their  interference  and  usurpations,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  enoiigh'for  therr  c6nviction.  He  depreciated 
the  i^riters  who  spoke  most  clearly  against  his  Chiurcih,  but 
authority  which  he  could  not  cjuestion  sufficed  to  establish  it^ 
'l^ilt.'  And  as  long  as  sp  much  open  giiilt  reniafn^d,  Yie 
feared  little  or  no  injury  from  Uie  yeilby  which  a  part  was 
screened.  • 

Thjs  must  be  bur  'am)logy  for  having  passed  Ovi^f  the 
three  fc^t  volumes  of 'Mr.- LinffafixlV  His^ry  of  J^ 
in  a.much  stij^ter manner  than  tuey  deserved^.-  in'ihb%nrtli 
and  fifth  volames'the  author  assumes  a*  new  character:  frf^nl 
an  insinuating  apologist  for  the  Church  of  Rome;;  he  is  €Oki- 
Verted  into  a  bold  enemy  of  the  Reformation.  And  as'soon 
as  he  has  entered  upon  offensive  waHure,  his  real  character 
as  an  l^btorian .  becomes  distinoUy  visible. :  He  migbt  bo'al- 
lowjsd  to  denounce  Matthew.  Paris  without  eiLcitlng  any 
lively  intdvest  respecting  the  Merits  of  a  *^  ({uerulous  monkJ' 
He.  was.  permitted  even  to  misrepresent  and  calumbiale  Wi- 
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cli{fe«  and  bis^conduCt  was  still  considered  unimportant ;  bat 
when  presaming  upon  impunity,  and  hardened  by  babit,  be 
ventures  to  denounce  tbe  fatbers  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England, 
he  must  expect  some  enquiry  into  the  justice  of  bis  accnsa- 
-  tions  and  some  expression  of  tbe  feeling  which  their  truth  or 
falsehood  will  exci^. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  laboured  attack  upon  Arch* 
bishop  Cranmer  iy  about  to  call  forth  a  vindication  of  his  fame 
fr^m  the  pen  of  the  accurate  Dr.  Todd.  This  circumstance 
might  alone  induce  us  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  reigns  of 
Henry  and  Edward.  But  when  coupled  with  a  recollection 
of  tbe  length  to  which  an  examination  of  both  tbe  volumes 
would  lead,  it  determines  us  to  dismiss  tbe  former  with  a  few 
observations,  and  direct  our  own  and  tbe  reader's  prin^^ 
attention  to  the  latter. 

As  an  introduction,  however,  to  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
history  of  the  sister  queens,  we  must  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
tbe  reigns  of  their  father  and  brother.    Tbe  style  in  which 
Mr.  Lingard  describes  the  origin  of  tbe  Reformation  forms 
an  admirable  prelude  to  his  accoufit  of  its  establishment. 
Every  individual  who  encouraged  it  is  condemned  ; — every 
individual  who  opposed  it  is  eulogised,  acquitted,  or  exr 
'cused :  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  all  countries  are  rao^ 
sacked,  and  tbeir  contents  deposited  in  Mr.  Lingard  &  conr 
servatory.    Anne  JBoleyn  is  described  as  the  most  shameless 
of  her  sex,  seduced  by  Henry  long  before  their  marriage^ 
and  guilty  in  all  probability  of  every  crime  which  her  savage 
husband  laid  id  her  charge.     Catharine  Howard,  respecting . 
whose  early  misconduct  no  doubt  can  be  entertainedi  is  re- 
presented as  strictly  virtuous  after  her  tinion  with  the  king; 
.  and  Mr.  Lingard  **  fears  that  she  was  sacrifictd"  by  Cranmer 
*•  to  the  manes  of  Anne  Boleyn.'^    We  are  treated,  in  a  note, 
with  some  particulars  of  the  early  familiarity  between  Sey- 
mour, the  Lord  Admiral  and  the  young  princess  EUs^eto, 
which  prove  the  gross  manners  of  the  agl)  in  which  they  oc- 
curred, and  nothing  more.    And  in  order  to  shew  tkaX  the 
author  is  not  particularly  inveterate  against  tbe  ladies,  Cran- 
mer, Cromwell,  Latimer  and  Bamos,  are  treated  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  Queen  Anne  or  Queen  Elizabeth* 

Take  as'  a  specimen,  and  it  is  a  favourable  one  to  Mr. 
Lingard,  the  following  account  of  Cranmer  and  Gardiner. 

**  During  these  transactions  tlie  court  of  Henry  was  divided  by 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  two  religious  parties,  which  continued 
to  cherish  an  implacable  hatred  against  each  other.  The  men  of 
-the  old  leiurning  naturally  looked  upon  Cranmer  as  theiv  most 
steady  and  most  dangerous  enemy :  and,  though  he  *was  careful 
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not  to  commit  any  open  transgression  of  th«  law,  yet  the  encou- 
ragement which  he  gave  tq  the  ne\f  preachers,  and  the  clandestine 
correspondence  which  he  maintained  with  the  German  reformers, 
would  have  proved  his  ruin,  had  he  not  found  a  friend  and  advocate 
in  his  sovereign.  Henry  still  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of 
his  former  services,  and  felt  no  apprehensfon  of  resistance  or 
treason  from  a  man,  who  on  all  occasions,  whatever  were  his  real 
o)^iiions  or  wishes,  had  moulded  his  conscience  in  conformity  to 
the  poyal  will.  When  the  prebendaries  of  Canterbury  lodged  an 
information  against  him,  the  king  issued  a  commission  to  examine^ 
IMC  the  accused  but  the  accusers;  of  whom  some  were  imprisoned  $ 
eU  were  compelled  to  ask  pardon  of  the  archbishop.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Sir  John  Gostwick,  representative  for  Bedford* 
tbire,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  him  of  heresy :  but  the  king  sent 
a  message  to  the  *  varlet,'  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  acknow* 
ledge  his  fault,  he  should  be  made  an  example  for  tlie  instriictfton 
of  his  fellows*  On  anotlier  occasion  Henry  had  consented  to  tho 
committal  of  the  archbishop ;  but  afterwards  he  revoked  his  per* 
mission,  telling  the  council  that  Cranmer  was  as  faithful  a  man 
towards  him  as  ever  was  prelate  in  the  realm,  and  pne  to  whom  he 
was  many  ways  beholden :  or,  as  another  version  has  it,  that  h^ 
was  the  only  man,  who  bad  loved  his  sovereign  so  well,  a$  never  to 
liave  opposed  the  royal  pleasure.  In  like  manner  Gardiner,  from 
his  acknowledged  abilities  and  his  credit  with  the  king,  was  to  the 
men  of  the  new  learning  a  constant  object  of  apprehension  and 
jealousy.  To  ruin  him  in  the  royal  estimation,  it  was  pretended 
that  he  had  communicated  with  the  papal  agents  through  the  im* 
perial  ministers :  and  that,  while  he  pretended  to  be  zealously  at* 
tached  to  the  Interests  of  the  king,  he  had  in  reality  made  his  peace 
with  the  pontiff.  But  it  was  in  vaioi  that  the  accusation  was  re* 
peatedly  urged,  and  that  Gardiner's  secretary  was  even  tried,  con* 
victed  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  having  denied  the  iiupremacy : 
the  caution  of  the  bishop  bade  defiance  to  the  wiJes  and  the  malice 
of  his  enemies.  Aware  of  the  danger  which  tlireatened  him,  he 
stood  constantly  on  his  guard ;  and  though  he  might  prompt  the 
zeal,  and  second  the  eflbrts  of  tliose  who  wished  well  to  the  ancient 
fakh,  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  originate  any  religious  measure, 
nor  to  give  his  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  without  the  express 
eowmand  of  his  soveretgti.  Then  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  -his 
roind  with  boldness :  but  though  he  miglit  sometimes  offend  -  t})e 
pride,  still  he  preserved  the  esteem,  of  Henry,  who,  anmoved  by 
the  suggestions  of  his  adversaries,  continued  to  employ  him  in  affair^  . 
of  state,  and  to  consult  him  on  questions  of  religion.  As  of^en 
indeed  as  he  was  absent  in  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  Crasmet 
improved  the  favourable  moment  to  urge  the  king  to  a  furtlier  re* 
formation.  He  was  heard  with  attention,  he  was  even  twice  de* 
sired  to  form  tlie  necessary  plan,  to  subjoin  his  reasons,  and  to 
submit  them  to  the  royal  consideration :  still,  however,  Henry 
paused  to  receive  the  opinion  pf  Gardiner ;  and,  swayed  by  his 

oo2 
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advice,  rejected  or  suspended  the.  execution  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  metropolitan."    Vol.  IV.  p.  341. 

Comparing  this  passage  with  the  generality  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  may  be  considered  as  impartial;  for  it  admits  that 
Gardiner's  caution  preserved  him  from  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  such  caution  was 
taudable  at  Winchester,  it  might  not  be  excused  at  Lam- 
)eth.  But  the  contrast  is  drawn  in  a  spirit  of  habitual  un- 
fairness :  Cranmer  is  not  entitled  to  much  praise  on  the  scorC' 
of  firmness  and  resolution,  but  he  ran  thrice  as  many  risqoes 
9a  Gardiner :  he  contradicte^d  the  king  openly  in  the  face  of 
the  parliament,  argued  against  him  stoutly  day  after  day,  and 
session,  after  session^  and  on  the  whole,  bad  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  the  Beformation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Lingard  him- 
self that  Gardiner  never  gave  his  opinion  unasked  ;  we  know 
that  he  conformed  to  all  the  innovations  of  his  master,  and  he 
certainly  could  not  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
gradually  advancing  towards  liis  object ;  yet  Mr.  lingard  dis- , 
misses  Gardiner  without  a  single  word  of  reprehension,  while 
Cranmer  "  moulds  his  conscience  to  the  royal  will,"  and  "  loves 
bis  sovereign  so  well  as  never  to  have  opposed  his  royal  plea- 


sure." 


Without  pursuing  these  remarks,  we  may  ask  if  it.  is  net 
at  least  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Lingard  should 
discover  so  much  that  is  disadvantageous  to  Protestants,  and 
so  little  that  is  unfavourable  to  Catholics.  Can  we  doubt, 
that  he  is  labouring  to  make  out  a  case — defending  a  party 
instead  of  writing  a  history  ;  and  consequently  to  be  suspect- 
ed and  cross-examined  at  every  word  before  the  careful 
("eader  can  feel  satisfied  of  his  accuracy.  We  say  nothing  at 
present  of  his  authorities,  although  many  of  them  are  of  the 
most  questionable  description ;  hut  there  is  an  evident  and 
unintermitting  bias  in  such  narratives  as  these,  which  no 
httthorily  can  sanction. 

Mr.  Lingurd's  practice  with  respect  to  authorities  is  bignly 
reprehensible.  A  diligent  compiler  he  has  undoubtedly  been. 
He  furnishes  abundance  of  quotations  and  references,  and  oc- 
casdonally  convicts  preceding  writers  of  ignorance  or  inaccu- 
racy. But  for  the  most  part,  his  object  is  not  to  sift  con- 
flicting testimony,  and  trace  the  thread  of  truth  through  the 
maze  in  which  it  is  entangled  and  concealed,  but  to  find  a 
witness  who  acquits  Catholics  and  condemns  Protestants, 
and  who  is  entitled  upon  that  account  to  unqualified  credit. 
Thus  half  the  exaggerated  charges  against  Henry  VIIT.  rest 
upon  the  utithoiity  of  CardinUl  Pole,  nn  interested. party,  a 
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declamatory  writer,  and  an  amiable,  ratlier  than  a  strictly^ 
upright  man.  The  vices  of  Anne  Boleyn  are  substantiated 
by  the  sarcasms  of  a  French  bishop,  and  a  Ball  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  Persons  and  Saunders  the  Jesuits^  so  famous  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  quoted  at  every  page,  and  their 
veracity  propped  Up  by  observing,  that  they  were  not  more 
credulous  than  John  Fox.  Noaitles^ihe  French  ambassador 
to  Queen  Mary,  is  represented  as  decidedly  proving  the  parti- 
cipation, of  Elizabeth  in  the  plots  agaiusfher  sister!s  throne « 
though  his  character  for  intrigue  an^  falsehood  is  known  and 
admitted  by  Mr.  Lin^ard ;  and  be  bad  an  obvious  motive  for. 
pretending  that  the  Princess  was  favourable  to  bis  schemes, 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  King  by  oversteppingp^ 
his  instructions,  and  assisting  too  openly  in  the  councils  of 
the  disaffected  English,  he  excused  himself  by  shewing  that 
his  interference  had  not  been  fruitless  since  Elizabeth  had 
been  gained  by  his  means.  His  testimony  under  such  cir< 
cumstances,  bad  it  been  as  explicit  as  it  is  ambiguous,  would- 
be  entitled  to  little  credit.  Yet  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  a 
long  and  laboured  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Lingard  endeavours 
to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  Protestant  Queen,  and  the 
clemency  of  ^  her  injured  sister.  In  short,  the  constant 
practice  in  this  new  and  improved  history  of  England,  is  to 
make  use  of  every  circumstance,  statement,  of  insinuation 
which  favours  the  author^s  opinion^  and  to  take  as  little 
notice  as  possible  of  less  convenient  facts..  The  reigns  of  the 
individuals  whom  Mr.  Lingurd  paints  in  the  character  of  two 
rival  queens,  will  furnish  ample  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
remark . 

To  begin  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  Reformers.— Let  the 
readers  peruse  Mr.  Lingard's  introduction  to  this  melancholy 
story. 

**  It  was  the  lot  of  Mary  to  live  in  an  ag^e  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, when  to  punisli  the  professors  of  erroneous  dpctrine  was  in* 
calcated  as  a  duty,  no  less  by  those  who  rejected,  than  .by  those 
who  ass^ted  the  papal  authority.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pdctt'd  that  the  reformers,  from  their  suflPerings  under  Henry  VIII, 
would  have  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience.  C^xpe^ 
'  rience  proved  the  contrary.  They  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  as.^ 
cendancy  during  the  short  reign  of  jBdward,  than  they  displayed 
the  same  persecuting  spirit  which,  they  had  formerly  condemned, 
burning  the  anabaptist,  and  preparing  to  burn  the  catholic,  at  the 
stake,  for  no  other  crime  than  adherence  to  religious  opiniDn. 
The  former,  by  the  existing  law,  was  already  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  death  :  the  latter  enjoyed  a  precarious  respite,  because  his  be<i 
•lief  had  Qot  yet  been  pronounced  heretical  by  any  acknowledged 
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authority;  But  the  seal  of  archbishop  Cranmer  observed  and  <up« 
plied  this  defiGieocy :  and  in  the  code  of  ecclesiastical  dkctpline 
wliich  he  oompiled  for  the  goveromeot  of  tho  refurcued  cluirch,  he 
was  careful  to  class  the  distiguishing  doctrines  of  Uie  ancient  wor. 
ship  5ieith  those  more  recently  promulgated  by  Muncer  and  Soci- 
pua«  By  the  aew  canon  law  of  the  metropolitan,  to  believe  in 
traDsubstantiation>  to  admit  the  papal  supremacy,  and  to  deny  jus- 
tification by  faith  only,  were  severally  made  heresy  :  and  it  was  or- 
dained that  individuaTs  accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions  should 
tfe  arr%i}gned  before  the  spiritual  courts ;  should  be  excommunicated 
dti  conviction ;  and  afler  a  respite  of  sixteen  days  should,  if  they 
continued  obstinate,  be  delivered  to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  aafier 
the  punishment  provided  by  law.  Fortanately  for  the  proleasors 
of  €l^  ancient  fkith,  Edward  died  before  this  code  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature:  by  ttie  accession  of  Mary  the 
power  of  the  sword  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  religious  party  to 
ibose  of  the  other ;  and  within  a  short  time  Cranmer  and  his  asso* 
ciates  perished  in  the  flames  which  they  had  prepared  to  kindle 
for  the  destrucfioa  of  their  opponents.^    Vol.  V.  p.  80. 

This  is  pretty  welf  for  a  beginning,— two  anabaptists  put 
to  death  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  nte  a  justification  for 
the  most  atrocious  persecution  ever  known  in  England  !  The 
national  antipatliy  with  which  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Gardiner 
dnd  Bonner,  have  been  regarded  for  nearly  four  hundred 
vears,  must  now  be  extended  to  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and 
Kldley,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science !  It  is  true  they  did  not  actually  burn  hundreds  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  But  Mr.  Lingard  suspects  that  they  in- 
tended to  do  something  of  this  kind,  and  the  cruel  intention 
of  a  Protestant,  is  as  bad  as  the  actual  crime  of  a  Catholic. 
Repeated  use  is  made  of  the  execution  of  Boucher  and  Von 
farris,  as  a  set-off  against  the  horrors  of  the  succeeding  reign. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  exonerate  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
frott  the  chaise  of  having  promoted  the  crnelties  at  which 
they  presided.  Persons  proves  the  innocence  of  the  foroa^r^ 
and  Mr.  Lingard  himself  vindicates  the  fair  fame  of  Boimer 

S  inclining  to  doubt  whether  he  really  deserved  ^  idl  the 
krai  vthlch  has  been  heaped  upon  him/'  As  Pnytcstants 
we  can  have  no. wish  to' impede  tliis  hnmane  undertaking. 
The  best  excuse  which  the  Catholic  Church  can  off«r  for  the 
tnassacres  of  Queen  Marj'  and  her  bishops,  is,  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  cruel  disposition  of  individuals.  When  Mr. 
Xdngard  shall  have  succeeded  in  demolishing  this  plea, 
which  as  yet  he  is  far  from  bavingaccomplished  ;  it  will  only 
remain  to  attribute  their  unexampled  persecution  to  the 
general  spirit  of  his  Church.  If  we  acquit  her  Ms||csty,  her 
consort,  and  her  prelates^  over  all  of  whom.  Mr.  langard 
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spreads  bis  shield,  the  charge  will  recort  against  the  general 
system,  by  which  those  mild  and  amiaUe  bciogs  were  dipped 
so  deep  in  blood. 

<*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Uie  ^eea  herself  was  not  actu- 
ated so  much  by  motives  of  policy^  as  of  censcieace;  that  she  had 
imbibed  the  same  intolerant  opiqioti,  which  CraaoMr  and  Bidiey 
laboured  to  instil  into  the  youag  mind  of  Edward :  '  that^  as  Mo- 
ses ordered  blasphemers  to  be  put  to  deatbf  so  it  was  llie  duty  of 
a  christian  prince,  and  m&ie  so  of  oiiey  who  bore  the  title  of  de- 
fender of  the  faithy.  to  eradicate  thjS  cockle  from  ilie  fieU  of  God  s 
church)  to  cut  out  the  gangrene^  thai  ic  might  aot  spread  to  the 
sounder  parts.'  In  this  principle  both  partiea  seem  to  have 
agreed:  the  on^  difference  between  them»  regarded  its  apf^ication, 
as  often  as  it  a&cted  tbemseives."    Vol.  V.  p.  102. 

The  reader's  attention  has  been  already  called  to  Mr.' 
Lingard's  beginning :  but  it  can  hardly  have  prepared  him 
for  Uiis  consummation.  The  cuckoo  note  of  **  Cranmer  did 
the  same/'  is  rang  ten  times  over  in  our  ears--^but  that  the 
only  difierence  between  Beformer  and  Catholic^  '*  regarded 
Uie  japplieation  of  the  principle  as  often  as  it  affected  them* 
selves^,"  is  an  assertion  which  it  requires  bo  vulgar  effrontery 
to  maLc^  and  ao  vulgar  bigotry  to  believe. 

This  is  the  oflfensive  portion  of  the  history  of  the  wretohed 
Mary — the  rest  is  simply  Itrdlcrous.  The  attempt  to  give 
dignity  to  her  character,  and  importance  to  her  reigu,  may 
be  seen  through  and  exposed  by  a  child.  And  if  the  un- 
charftable  should  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lingard  is  sincere  in 
brs  subsequent  endeavours  to  depreciate  Queen  Elisabeth, 
we  should  say  in  his  defence,  that  a  man  who  is  convinced 
of  Queen  Mary's  virtues,  may  be  convinced  without  much 
difficulty  of  any  thing  else.  In  truth,  however,  Mr.  Lingard's 
talent  is  greater  in  accusation  than  in  defence;  and  accord«> 
ingty,  his  assault  upon  the  reputation  of  Elizabeth,  is  a  BM>re 
spirited  and  dexterous  peribrmapce,  than  the  miserable 
bungling  iu  quoque  com n^on  place,  with  which  he  apologises 
for  Gardiner  aud  Bonner. 

As  specimens  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Maiden  Reign 
is  depicted,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts.— -The  first  is  a  summary  of  its  principalevents — 
the  second,  an  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  conversion  to 
Protestantism. 

'*  The  long  reign  of  her  sircccssof,  a  reign  which  occupied 
nearly  the  half  of  a  century,  will  olfer  to  his  vtcw  a  succession  of 
Kin  more  interesting  evtnts.  tie  will  observe  the  steps  by  which 
Elisabeth  aboliidicil  the  a&cica«»  apd  introdueed  the  refermed. 
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hierarchy  and  worship;  the  severities  with. which  she  repressed 
the  discontent  of  the  Catholics  and  the  intemperance  of  the  Puri- 
tans; her  ambiguous,  and  often  unjustiQable^  conduct  towards 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart;  her  intrigues  with  the  Scottish, 
Frenchy  and  FIgnish  religionists ;  and  her  wars,  the  consequences 
of  those  intrigues,  with  their  several  sovereigns;  the  extension  of 
the  English  commerce  under  her  auspces ;  the  triumphs  of  the 
English  navy  over  the  formidable  fleets  of  3pain ;  the  successive 
rise  and  fall  of  her  different  favourites ;  and  the  cares,  the  sor- 
rows, and  the  despondeircv  of  her  declining  age."     Preface. 

**  The  reader  will  recol^t  that,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister, 
Elizabeth  had  professed  herself  a  convert  to  the  ancient  ftith. 
The  catholics  were  willing  to  believe  that  her  conformity  atrose 
from  conviction :  the  protestants,  while  they  lamented  her  ap<»s- 
tacy,  persuaded  themselves  that  she  feigned  sentiments  which  she 
did  not  feci. .  It  is  probable^  that  in  her  own  mind  she  was  indif- 
ferent to  either  form  of  worship :  but  the  moment  she  ascended 
the  throne,  a  catholic  competitor  appeared :  Mary  Stuart,  at  tlie 
command  of  her  father-in-law,  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of 
England,  and  quartered  the  English  arms  with  those  of  Scotland 
and  France:  and  the  answer  of  the  pontiff*  proved,  what  was  si* 
ready  known,  that,  on  Catholic  principles,  Elizabeth  had  no 
*  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.'  The  new  ministers,  whose  pros* 
pects  depended  on  the  change,  urged  their  mistress  to  put  down  a 
religion  which  proclaimed  her  a  bastard,  and  to  support  the  re- 
formed  doctrines,  which  alone  could  give  stability  to  her  throne.  I 

After  some  hesitation,  £lizabetb  complied:  but  the  caution  of 
Cecil  checked  the  precipitancy  of  the  zealots,  who  condemned 
o^ry  delay  as  an  additional  offence  of  God :  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  suppress  all  knowledge  of  the  intended  measure,  till'every 

precaution  had  been  taken  to  ensure  its  success."'  Vol.  V.  p«  147. 

« 

These  passages  are  in  admirable  harmony  with  one  another. 
In  the  first,  Elizabeth's  wars  are  attributed  to  her  intrigues 
with  discontented  religionists :  in  the  second,  the  king  of 
Firance  is  represented  as  endangering  her  possession  or  the 
throne,  before  her  sister  had  been  dead  a  month,  and  Eliza* 
beth  as  turning  Protestant  in  conseqaence. 

To  bolster  up  the  second  of  these  enormous  fictions^  for 
which  Mr.  Li ngard  quotes  nothing  like  sufficient  authority; 
he  makes  no  mentioti  of  the  doabts  respecting  Elizabeth's 
orthodoxy  which  were  entertained  and  acted  upon  daring 
the  last  reign.  He  conceals  the  joy  with  which  her  acces* 
sion  was  hailed  by  the  increased  and  increasing  ranks  of  blDr 
Protestant  subjects.  He  takes  no  notice  of.  her  triumphal 
entry  into  London;  although  he  had  made  the  most  of  a 
similar  adventure  wl^en  it  bei'el  the  favoured  Mary.  He 
forgets  t|iat  the  Bible,  was  presented  to  her  on  this  oc^oasiony 
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and  carefnlly  deposited  in  her  bosom.  He  is  ignorant  of 
innumerable  other  circdmstances  which  prove  that  she  made 
no  secret  of  her  faith^  and  that  it  was  publicly  known  to  the 
common  people.  /. 

And  yet  the  second  of  what  we  must  take  the  liberty  oj^ 
calling  Mr.  Lingard's  dreams  concerning  Queen  Elizabeths  is 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  first.  Since,  if  her  rights  were 
denied  at  so  critical  a  period  by  the  king  of  France — her  title 
assumed  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland — ^and  her  Catholic  subjects 
released  from  their  allegiance  by  the  Pope;  it  is  not  quite  fair 
to  complain  of  her  intrigues  with  foreign  Protestants,  or  to 
blame  her  for  the  wars  in  which  she  was  involved. 

To  perceive  the  full  extent  of  Mr-  Lingard*s  infatoationr 
upon  the  subject  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  foreign  policy,  it  isf 
necessary  to  read  the  whole  of  his  bulky  narrative.  Every 
fresh  occurrence  affords  him  a  fresh  opportunity  of  exhibit-^' 
ing  what  in  others  we  might  call  an  anti-  English  feeling ;  but 
what  in  him  we  believe  to  be  merely  anti-Protestant.  Thai! 
he  hais  some  misgivings  respecting  the  goodness  of  hi^ 
cause  we  infer  from  the  omission  of  any  general  account  of 
Elizabeth's  conduct  or  diflGculties,  excepting  that  which  has 
been  extracted  from  the  advertisement.  Incidental  notices  of 
the  religious  wars  in  France^  and  the  other  events  of  the  age 
are  introduced,  and  give  occasion  to  commend  the  GuiseSp 
King  Philip,  and  every  other  individual  who  was  opposed 
to  the  English  Queen.  But  the  great  contest  which  waa 
carried  on  in  Europe  between  freedom  and  slavery^  between 
a  reformed  and  a  corrupt  faith,  is  never  once  mentioned.- 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Philip  If.  are  never  once  alluded 
to;  and  in  spite  of  the  admissions  which  are  wrung  from  hini 
in  the  course  of  his  history,^  Mr.  Lingard  always  speaks  as 
if  Elizabeth  had  received  no  provocation.  The  account  of 
the  Armada  is  drawn  up  completely  in  this  style.  The  fact^ 
of  the  case  are  so  strong,  that  they  force  themselves  intq 
observation.  The  pretended  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Queen'i^ 
encouragement  of  the  United  Provinces,  could  hardly  havQ 
sent  Philip  to  the  Pope  for  a  blessing  and  a  Cardinal.  The 
desire  of  conquest  and  extended  empire  is  plainly  manifested 
throughout  the  proceeding,  and  thus  is  it  described  by 
Mr.  Lingard. 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  n90st  interesting  and  memorable 
epoch  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  The  reader,  must  have  noticed 
the  injuries,  which  the  queen  had  almost  annually  offered  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  She  had  intercepted  his  treasure,  had  given  aid 
to  his  rebels^  had  hired  foreign  mercenaries  to  fight  against  his 
armies,  ahd  had  suffered  her  maAnci^  to  plunder  and  massacre  his 
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defeoceless  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  mid  in  his  American  domt- 
niong*  Policy  taught  hira  to  dissemble :  he  covered  his  feelings  with 
an  affectation  of  ^disdain:  and  the  monarch,  ^  haughty  to  every 
other  power,  appeared  to  bear  the  provocations  given  by  Elizabeth 
with  ^e  most  stoical  indifference.  But  the  constant  repetition  <^ 
insuH)  the  sophisms  with  which  his  complaints  had  formerly  been 
answered,  and  the  recollection  that  the  queen,  under  the  ragn  of 
her  sister,  had  owed  her  liberty,  perhaps  her  life^  to  his  protection, 
sharpened  the  edge  of  his  resentment :  and,  if  he  hesitated  to 
strike,  it  was  only  that  he  might  take  more  sure  and  ample  ven- 
geance* In  1583,  af^er  a  forbearance  of  fifteen  years,  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  day  of  retribution  was  come*  The  duke  of  Anjou 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands :.  France  trembled  on  tlie 
verge  of  a  civil  war ;  and  the  defeat  of  his  rivtd  don  Antonio,  with 
the  .reduction  of  Tercera,  had  secured 'on  his  head  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  Freed  from  other  foes^  he  turned  liia  attention  to 
the  English  queen :  but  he  was  by  nature  slow  and  cautious:  to 
arrange  his  plans,  to  make  his  preparations,  demanded  leisure  and 
consideration ;  and  five  more  years  were  suffered  to  elapse^  before 
the  Armada,  destined  to  subjugate  the  English  nation,  was  ready 
to  sail  from  the  ports  of  Spain.  During  this  interval  the  conduct 
of  Klizabeth  had  not  been  calculated  to  avert  his  resentment. 
She  had  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Belgian  insurgents  an  Englisli 
army  under  a  general,  who  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of 
geremor  of  the  revolted  provinces,  and  afler  a  trial,  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  Europe,  she  had  taken,  on  a  scaffoM,  the 
life  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  first  was  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  which  Philip  could  not  refuse  to  notice  without  tlie 
imputation  of  cowardice :  the  second  was  an  insult  to  the  majesty 
of  sovereigns,  which,  as  the  most  powerful  of  ^hristian'^monarcliSy 
\(t  deemed  it  his  duty  to  revenge. 

*^  Of  all  men,  the  Spankh  king  should  have  been  the  last  to  ac- 
knowledge  in  the  pontiff  tlie  right  of  disposing  of  the  crowns  of 
princes.  In  former  times  he  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  war 
a|;ainst  Paul  IV. ;  and  by  his  general,  the  duke  of  Alva,  had 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  in  the  Vatican.  Revenge  and  aiiibi- 
tion  taught  him  a  different  lesson.  In  confidence  he  communicated 
his  object  to  Sixtus  V.  the  reigning  pope,  and  solicited  his  co- 
operation in  an  attempt,  which  had  fbr  one  of  its  objects  the  re- 
storation of  the  papal  authority  in  England.  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
manded an  aid  in  money,  the  renewal  of  the  censures  promulgated 
Ugaiast  Elizabeth  by  former  |K>pes,  and  a  grafit;  of  the  purple  for 
Dr.  Allen,  who,  in  the  event  of  success,  might  proceed  as  legate 
to  England,  regulate,  the  concerns  of  religion  as  had  been  done  by 
cardinal  Pole,  and  confer  on  the  conqueror  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom.  Allen,  ignorant  of  the  project,  was  at  theSpa,^fbr  the 
benefit  of  his  liealth :  under  some  other  pretext,  he  was  drown  to 
Rome;  and,  though  he  declined  the  dignity,  as  be  had  before 
declUied  it  under  Gregory  XIIL»  he  was,  against  his  wifl^  created 
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t  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Martin  in  montibuB.  But  tboiigb 
Sixtus  kept  the  secret  lockedup  wkhin  his  own  breast,  the  motive 
of  Allen's  promotion  was  suspected  by  the  poUtioiana  at  the  papal 
court;  and  the  pontiff,  apprehensive  of  the  discovery,  exhorted 
I'hilip  to  hasten  the  ^expedition,  offering  him  a  subsidy  of  a  million 
of  crowns,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  invading  army  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  England.'*    Vol.  V.  p.  487/ 

The  man  who  writes  this  cannot  conceive  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  really  jealous  of  the  political  designs  of  her 
Catholic  subjects !  Cannot  believe,  that  when  she  executed 
Catholics  for  treason,  she  really  supposed  them  guilty  of  any 
tbinff  Itiut  heresy.  Cannot  rejoice,  and  does  not  rejoice  at 
die  destruction  of  tbij»  formidable  Armada,  and  hardly  re* 
strftfus  himself  from  deploring  its  fate. 

It  only  remaiiis  to  eD<]aire  whether  the  internal  history 
of  the  kingdom  is  related  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  external. 
And  the  reader  will  not  hesitate  to  determine  that  it  is,  when 
we  inform  him,  that  the  notice  of.  ecclesiastical  afibirs  •» 
meagre  and  snperficial  in  the  extreme— that  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  age  is  not  mentioned  or  binted  at;  msA  that  a  dry, 
toaious  account'of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  before  and  after 
lier  flight  to  England,  occupies  the  principal  portion  of  the 
Volume. 

The  account  contains  Tittle  that  is  new  ;  and  if  it  is  less 
marked  by  prejudice  and  partiality  than  the  bu[k  of  Mr. 
lingard  s  work,  it  is  at  the  same  time  unable  to  stand  the 
t9»4  of  a  comparison  witb  preceding  histories^  of  tlie  same 
transactions.  He  leaves  ^  the  question  of  Mary's  character 
pretty  much  where  it  bad  previously  been.  With  an  incli* 
nation  to  acquit  her  of  the  crimes  which  she  is  said  to  have 
committed  in  Scotland,  he  does  not  venture  positively  to 
pronounce  her  not  guilty.  And,  admitting  her  connection 
with  the  conspirators  against  Elizabeth,  he  speaks  move 
temperately  than  we  expected,  of  her  trial  and  execution. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  so  virulent  an  enemy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  should  pass  thus  slightly  over  the  worst  of  her  ac- 
tions. But  Mr.  Lmgard,  more  anxious  to  establish  her  weak-^ 
ne^  than  her  wickedness,  may  grudge  her  the  credit  of  cqm* 
mittin^  a  bold  crime. 

If  this  should  appear  a  harsh  and  uncharitable  supposition, 
we  most  refer,  in  its  defence^  to  the  character  of  the  Queen, 
which  concludes  tke  volume  before  as.  Tbe  greater  part  of 
it  shall  be  transferred,  for  the  reader's  information,  into  onr 
oiwn  pages.  The  history  of  her  economy,  her  dresses,  her 
dinners,  her  vanity,  and  her  itt*kuraoar,  may  be  spared.  Uer 
despotic  -government  and  arbitranf  prooeedii^s,  afre  known 
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to  every  one,  and  Mr.  Lingcird  may  censcire  them  as  inncb  and 
^as  often  as  he  pleases.  With  the  exception  of  these  thread- 
bare subjects,  the  following  extracts  contain  all  that  Mr. 
Lingard  thinks  fit  to  say  on  the  reign  and  character  of  bis 
heroine. 

**  In  the  judgment  of  her  contemporaries,  and  that  judgement 
has  been  ratified  by  the  consent  of  posterity,  Elizabeth  was  num- 
bered among  the.  greatest  and  the  most  fortunate  of  our  princeSi 
The  tranquillity,  which,  during  a  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
she  maintained  within  her  dominions,  while  the  neighbouring 
nations  were  convulsed  with  intestine  dissensions,  was  tak^  as  a 
proof  of  the  wisdom  or  the  vigour  of  her  government :  and  her 
successful  resistance  against  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  many  inju- 

-  ries  which  she  inflicted  on  that  lord  of  so  many  kingdoms,  and  the 
spirit  displayed  by  her  fleets  and  armies,  in  expeditions  to  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  to  Spain,  to  the  West  and  even  the  East  In- 
dies, served  to  give  to  the  world  an  exalted  notion  of  her  military 
and  naval  power.  When  she  came  to  the  throne,.  England  ranked 
only  among  the  secondary  kingdoms;  before  her  death  it  had  risen, 
to  a  level  with  the  first  nations  in  Europe. 

'*  Of  this  rise  two  causes  may  be  assigned.  The  one,  though 
more  remote,  was  that  spirit  of  commerci^  enterprise,  which  had 
revived  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  had  been  carefully  fostered,  .4n 
that  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  great.  Its  benefits  were  not  connned  to  the  trawi^g 
and  sea- faring  classes,  the  two  interests  more  immediately  con-* 
ccrned.  It  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  public  mind  :  it  diffused  a  new 
energy  through  all  ranks  of  men.     Their  views  became  expanded : 

'  their  powers  were  called  into  action !  and  the  example-of  succenful 
adventure  furnished  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  talent  and  industry 
of  the  nation.  Men  in  every  profession  looked  forward  to  weahh. 
and  independance :  all  were  eager  to  start  in  the  rapQ  of  iniprov^; 
ment. 

**  The  other  cause  may  be  discovered  in  the  system  of  for'eigd 
policy,  adopted  by  the  ministers ;  a  policy,  indeed,  whidi  it  may. 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  honesty  and  good  faith,  but  which, 
in  the  result,  proved  eminently  successful.     The  reader  has  seen 
them  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  to 
foment  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  to  aid  the  efibrts  of  rebeUrOn' 
in  the  neighbouring  nations.     In  Scotland  the  authority  of  the* 
crown  was  almost  annihilated;  France  was* reduced  to  an  anex^-* 
ampled  state  of  anarchy,  poverty,  and  distress  :  and  Spain  JnUield 
with  dishiay  her  wealth  continually  absorbed,  and  her  armies  ati.' 
nually  perishing,  among  the  dikes  and  sand4>anks  of  the  Low 
Countries.     The  depression  of  these  powers,  if  not  a  positive,  was . 
a  relative  benefit.     As  other  princes  descendctd*  the  English  queen  i 
appeared  to  rise  on  the  ^calc  of  reputation  and  power*  ...  r   > 

'   <*  In  what  proportion  the  me/it  or  demerit  of  tl^ise  and  ol-  other 
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measures  should  be  shared  between  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  On  many  subjects  she  could  see 
only  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears ;  yet  it  is  evident  that 
her  judgment  or  her  conscience  frequently  disapproved  pf  their  ad- 
vice. Sometimes,  after  a  long  struggle,  they  submitted  to  her  wis* 
dom  or  obstinacy  ;  sometimes  she  was  terrified  or  seduced  into  the 
surrender  of  her  own  opinion :  generally  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  mutual  concessions.  Ihis  appears  to  have  happened  on  most 
debates  of  importance,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  treat* 
-ment  of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  may  perhaps 
have  dissembled  :  she  may  have  been  actuated  by  jealousy  or  bar 
•tred  :  but,  if  we  Condemn,  we  should  also  remember  the  arts*  and 
frauds  of  the  men  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  the  false  infor- 
mation which  they  supplied,  the  imaginary  dangers  which  they 
created,  and  the  dispatches  which  they  dictated  in  England  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  queen  through  the  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts, 
as  the  result  of  their  own  judgment  and  observation. 

^*  It  may  be,  that  the  habitual  irresolution  of  Elizabeth  was  par. 
tially  owing  to  her  discovery  of  such  practices  :  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  was  a  weakness  inherent  in  the,  constitution 
of  her  mind.  To  deliberate  Appears  to  h^ve  been  her  delight :  to 
resolve  was  her  torment*  She  would  receive  advice  from  any ; 
from  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  from  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber no  less  than  the  lords  of  her  cou;ncil :  but  her  distrust  be- 
got hesitation  ;  and  she  always  suspected  thi^t  some  intere^ed' mo- 
tive lurked  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  her  service.  Hence  she 
'often  suffered  months,  sometimes  years,  to  roll  away  before  she 
came  to  a  conclusion  :  and  then  it  required  the  same  industry  and 
address  to  keep  her  steady  to  hei*  purpose,  as  it  had  already  cost 
to  bring  her  to  it.  The  ministers,  in  their  confidential  corres- 
pondence, perpetually  lamented  this  infirmity  in  the  queen  :  in  pub- 
lic they  employed  all  their  ingenuity  to  screen  it  from  notice,  and 
to  give  the  semblance  of  wisdom  to  that  which,  in  their  owp  judg- 
ment, they  characterized  as  folly.*'     Vol.  V.  p.  6 1 2. 

"  From  the  elevation  of  the  throne,  we  may  now  fbllow  EKza- 
beth  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  Her  natural  abilities  were 
great:  she  had  studied  under  experienced  masters;  and  her 
stock  oS  literature  was  much  more  ample  than  that  of  most  fetpales 
of  the  age.  Like  her  sister  Mary,  she  possessed  a  knowledge  of  five 
languages:  but  Mary  did  not  venture  to  converse  in  Italian,  nd« 
ther  could  she' construe  the  Greek  Testament,  like  Elizabethr  <T:he 
queen  is  said  to  have  excelled  on  the  virginals,  and  to  have  underr 
stood  the  most  difficult  music.  But  dancing  was  her  principal  de^ 
light:  and  in  that  exercise  she  displayed  a  grace  and  spirit,  which 
was  universally  admired.  She  retained  her  partiality  for  it  to  the 
^  last:  few  days  passed  in  which  the  young  nobility  of  the  coiirt  were 
not.  called  td  dance  before  their'sovereign  ;  and  the  queen  herself 
condescended  to  perform  her  |>art  in  a  gulliard  with  the  duke  of 
]Mever«,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine."  -   Vol.  V.  p.  6l8. 
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and  he  asserts  what,  if  true«  would  be  more  creditable  to  the 
Qaeen  than  any  part  of  that  reputation  to  which  Mr.  lingard 
•denies  her  claim.  If  wi,th  one  half  of  her  people  disaffected 
and  miserable,  their  discontents  fostered  by  Jesuits*  and  their 
{passions  excited  by  a  pretender  and  a  pope,  the  Queen  con- 
trived to  preserve  them  in  tranquillity  fur  fifty  years,  her 
internal  administration  most  have  been  the  best  and  most 
skilful  upon  record.  The  fact  is  not  true ;  nobody,  but 
Mr.  Lingard  ever  said  that  it  was ;  and  he  ought  to .  be 
ashamed  of  so  bold  an  assertion,  for  it  has  placed  him  in  a 
dilemma  from  wliich  he  cannot  escape. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope/  that  Mr. 
Lingard's  volumes  will  not  only  be  read  but  stuidjed^'.  This 
new  defence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  ought  to  .bct/gene* 
rally  known.  The  nation  at  large  should  be  mado  ioiiader* 
stand  what  can  be  said  for  the  religion  we  hav.^  forsaken* 
They  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  positive  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  unreformed  Christianity.  On  that  subject .  Mr* 
Lingard  is  silent ;  he  trusts  exclusively  to  negative  testimoay, 
and  flatters  himself  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  value  of 
popeVy,  when  we  have  listened  to  his  invective  against,  the 
men  tFiat  overturned  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  two 
massy  volumes,  written  by  a  Jesuit  as  an  apology  for  his  faith, 
it  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  state  the  oiflerenoe^  be? 
tween  the  old  and  new  learning ;  to  contrast  their  respective 
doctrines,  or  even  to  dogmatize  npon  their  respective  merits. 
There  is  no  proof  and  little  presamption  that  the  aothor.be* 
lieves  in  Christianity  under  any  of  its  modifications.  The 
tendency  of  his  work  is  to  bring  them  all  into  oontempU 
If  Popery  must  rise  wherever  Protestantism  declines;  JMn 
Lingard  may  yet  prove  a  pillar  of  his  church;  for' he  has  la- 
boured to  disparage  the  Keformation  and  its  protnoters, .  it 
this  indirect  defence  does  not  suffice,  if  the  chosen  advocate 
of  Englisb  Jesuits  is  expected  to  establish  the  purity  of  .his 
religion,  if  he  is  required  to  prove  that  it  has  not  oompied 
the  Gospel,  that  its  heady  the  Pope,  is  neither  an  usurper 
nor  a  tyrant,  that  its  doctrines  are  not  an  insult,  apoivibe 
iinm'an  understanding,  and  as  such  direct  stepping*stoBe»  to 
profaneness  and  infidelity ;. for  these  things. yre  most  tqim  to 
some  less  skilful  apologist:  th^re  is  Qot  a  sjllnble  opon.tbe 
subject  in  the  page.<>  of  Mr.  Lingard. .  .*..'.. 


•  •  . « 
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Art«  II.  TKt  Cross  and  the  Crescent, ;  an  Heroic  Metrical 
Romance.  Hy  the  Rev.  James  Beresfard*  8vo.  383  pp. 
Us.    Hatchard.    1824. 

Mr*  Bbresford  hos  already  introdaced  himself  to  tbe  pob* 
lie  by  his  pen.  We  say  introduced  himself;,  for,  among  all 
tbi$:  Writers  of  the  present  day,  no  one  appears  to  as  to  be 
disttngui^bed  by  greater  independence  of  spirit,  or  a  nione 
fixed  determination  to  owe  to  his  own  exertions  whatevet 
lonrels  are  awarded  him.   .' 

^  In,  the  ^'  Miseries' of  Human  Life*'  be  gave  a  fearless  speci** 
men  of  origiDatity  and  hnmoor.  He  there  ridiculed  the  foUy 
of  permitting  our  tempers  to  be  ruffled;  by  trifles,  or  our  hap-r  ^ 

C9SS  to  leafier  from  siicfa. common  occurrences  as  jneeting.a 
k  of  9beep  on  a  dusty  road,  or  finding:  a  split  pen  and  idry. 
Ink^tfmd^  when  hastening  to  write  an  ondeeessoiy  letter.  We 
dfires^y  i^o  one  eveir  read  that  booktegnlarlyithroqgh^.  y^ 
f0W  could  look  into  it  without  laugfaing,  and,.:.darip;  a  dull 
4ebate  in  a  certain  house,  (i^they  are  ever  duUithereXotr.  a 
tedious  JQurneyt  Or  a  valetudinarian's  attendance  on  Astley. 
Copper  or  Abemethy,  it  may  still  haverits  ase. 
".:  The  ne^t  character  (we  believe)  in  wUehQai:^  author  ap- 
p^iared,  yas  that^of  a  judicious  defender  of  bur  EstabKshed 
Cbnrch,:and  an'orthodo,\  expounder  of  its  serticles^ ;  .  i 

.  ;It  is  so«liething  to  I'ejOice  at  in  the  present  day,  that  sudh  a 
HHM^  9houId  b^  a  poet;  or  rather,  that,  previous  to: coming 
(orward  as  a  poet^  (le  should  have.proved.himsieIfto.be  such, 
a  man.  Instead  of  opening  his  pages  with:  a.  tnemendon& 
apprehension  lest  they  should  contain  filth  or  blasphei;r)y,  we 
can  preparef'tofoUoV  him  on  his.way  ^ith  a  certainty^  that, 
neither  for  sdifish  ends,'  nor  with  a  political  purpose,  still  less 
for  an  iireligious  object,  will  he  beteitapted  to  his  flight  by- 
avaricious  or  party  views,  oi^be  winged^  during  his  progress, 
by  Infidelity. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Beresford's  Poem,  ^^the  Cross  and  the 
Crescent,*'  intimates  its  connection  with  that  period  of  Our 
history,  wi^ea  religion  and  chivalry  united*  and  armed  nearly 
the  whole  of  civilized  Europe'  under  the  red-cross'  banner,^ 
against  the  Saracens'  unhallowed  possess roh  of  the  sacred 
sepulchre.  The  time  fixed  upon  is  that  of  the  third  Crusade, 
A.  D.  1191,  after  Richard  of  England  and  Philip  of  France 
UmI  agreed  to  join  forces,  and  to  assemble  at  Messina.  To 
Ibe  readers  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  there  may  be  some* 
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thing  alarming  in  the  very  mention  of  Coenr  de  lAom,  and  if 
we  wi$bed  to  frighten  them  from  perusing  th^  Foein  before 
VIS,  we  might  imitate  the  Arab  mothers,  who;  fen*  years  after 
the Crasade,  used  to. excite  the  fear?  of  th^iv  children  by  till- 
ing them  ^'Richard  was  coming/'  In  this  case^  however,  the 
alarm  woald  be  groundless.  In  the  **  Cross  and  the  Crescent,^ 
Rid^ard  ia  not  coming  ;  that  is,  as  the  principal  pemmage  or 
herp  of  the  lale.. 

■  Wie  are  told  in  t)ie  tide-Mge,  and  it  is  ^11  we  areletd,  tbat 
the  story  is  Corniced  upon  Madame  CottiB*«  Mdtbilde.  It  wkmi^ 
lers,  however,  but  littley  ia  a  poetical  reader,  upon  what  the 
story  of  a  bard  is  built.  Indeed,  Mv.  Beresferd  seens  to 
think;  sa  to  a  gveater  ejitent  than  might,  be  wished ;  for,  pre- 
aunittg.  that  eiievy  one  is  acquainted  with  th^  reootded  events 
«f  the  twdfth  oentary,  ke  does  not  vonchsafe  a  single  npte 
of  explanation  tbronghont  a  Poem  of  nine  books,  and  (we 
shoald  goes(s).al>oat.(i¥e  bnndred  stanzas,  eontaiping,  besides 
alkisioiis.not  knawntamany^  terms  of  araiory,  chivali^y  and 
the  Ijkey  snoh  as  few  have  met  with,  and  of  those  feic»  some 
have  foirgotten*  Inaayitig  this,  we  by  no  means  complain 
that  there  is  na  prefaee^  We  wisli  there  oonld  l>e  a  law 
i^ainat  pveBaceSy^  whicb^  as  nmlest  apologies,  mean  nc^thing^ 
and  as  abridged  Baivatives  of  the  coming  woric,  niMn  loo 
much.  Bat  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  noUSy  Hffbli^  if 
not  ^^  by  linked  fearmitjT  k>ng  drawn  oat,'^  wouM^  mase 
satisfied^  form  instructive  addenda,  and  beweleomato-  tboee 
neadevs  who.  have  not  s^en  William  of  Tyre  or  Matiiew  Paris. 
We  arge  this  in  spite  of  the  Ptem's  being:  styled  a  Romumoe^ 
sinoe  it  oonlains  so  many  historical  facts,  sem^y  aaiinaa  eJF 
ancemmoa  use:. 

**  Petrary,  TrfA»uchat,^  and  Espriq^), 
^    Scorpion^  War.! wolf,  and  dread  KfongonaQ;'' 


^p  Wich^  ill  9hpr;t,  U»4t  leqqine^  i(^  be  aooQitipanfQd  widi 
Having  remarked  upon  this  omission,  we  will  jiMt  hint  at 

tber  c^mnifimn,  o£  cprtaj^  littfe  shprt  liAei  • « •..  (we  Iuioik  not 
the  gunUf&Wfm  ff^v  them)  pf  no^eli  ese,  and  ie tended,  we 
mvi^^»  tP.  aid»/M^.hite,  iA  Qur  ppi^ipo,  they  pnz:is)e  tlM 
reader:  ^  l^^t,  we  w^e  pfte^  i^atheir  bewildered  by  then^ 
^  ^re  ready  tP  deolaiie  om:  attachment  to  the  good  old 
st]:le  pf  puniQtiiatmn*  Slaviing  performed  tbtis^.dnty,  we  pi^ 
^eed.  tQ  give  a»  oatlj»ft  pf  the  stiwy, 

PrevioQn  to  jpiniffg  Ijbie  CruAa/jersi,  Riobard  Plantagenat^ 
a^e#ii(ipaeied  by  tbe  v.e«eralsle  High  PontiS'  of  Tyre^  psqrs^  a> 

visit  to  his  sister  Matilda.    .S^  had  been,  from  her  child- 
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hood,  tbe  inmate  of  a  "  convent's  lotiety  eA}/*  ivheii  ^6 
preseaee  of  her  brother  roM<Hl  MW  relig'ton^  ittpahe^,  atrd 
occasioned  her  departure.  Thns,  while;  tb^  Lftdy  Abbess  toid 
her  virgin  compatiioiks,  '*  drof^d  on  their  ko^es  attd  bless'd 
the  cause"  m  which  Bichaard  was  engai|^ing,  the  ptous  Matilda 
desired  to  leave  those  traniftril  shiKles,  attd  **  s#rit  the  land 
that  kiss'd  of  yore  ber  lov'd  Redeetnei'V  feet.'*  Her  wish. 
accorded  with  tb€i  Spirit  trf  thcrse  times ;  so  that,  lldving  ob- 
tained the  MeSsrngfS  of  the  holy  Sdcfet^%  sh^  pte^pidtiH  to  em- 
bark with  her  lion-be^rted  brother.  ' 

■•   .  •  •  .     .      .  •  ■ 

'     <<  Tis  nighty  -  -  aod  10  bcr  ceU  the  maid  retiree  s-^^ 
And  hath  ^he  sunk  te  resti       . 

Najr^SDmabev  Unde  nol  with  hie  gMkm  chain 
The  body^:  while  the  ferfid  eoul  aqpivee 

To  liberty^  -  -and  iife  through  tr'ty  vein 
Runs  wild, --and  Hepe»  ber  glowing  goesi^ 
Shows  loftier  desdmeSf  that  caH  to  mng» 
Where  scenes  of  holy  irinniph,  great  and  stnMlgey 
Rise,  like  a  brighter  mom^  with  salutation  blest. 

**  Thus  vital  joy  sustained  the  wakeful  fair. 

What  marvel  ?— e'en  the  worU's  ignoble  breod^ 
In  chase  of  many  an  empty  name.* 
Laugh  sleep,  to  scorp,.*  •and  seam. to  thrive  on^air^       ; 

White  flashes  of  to-morrow  fire  the  franfe  :'»— 
See  the  fierce  warrior  pile  h^  j^ath  of  blood 
With  hecatowbtf  t6  Veiige^ce,  goTdf,  oV  pow^r,  — 

:    Deemibgfa^br^testhdpetn&di^^od  ' 

Bytbeybrief  tf^^ght  of  terr^dtfrifil  Atlifef 
He, thoogli  his^fblKng atiu/ffMif hourtokooi^y 
Hews  otty ..  .whi)e>  a^  the^  battle's  nigfatly  close 
He  fnds  no  ibod^  and;  0llt  with  dimgers  dhie, 

Thenka  the  cold  gromdlbrall  thereel  belnfewe;-^-' 
£*ei»  he,  by  theiught  refiresh'dy  forgete  to  Dive ; 
What !  -  ^eao  the  slate  of  earth  forbid 
Repose  to  light  upon  his  lidy  •  • 
And  shall  the  spirit  drowse,  when  heavenly  hopes  inspire?''       ^ 

Book  1.  iUmXn  f^$j^  4. 

Quitting  the  coarettt,  Matilda  iS'  conVcfyet}  to  Hhssiti^ 
where  the  onited  focdM  of  f&igland  antf  Frahice  are  (Miitf 
petted,  but  not  difectly  to  *•  Salem's  holy  toWdrs,'^  since      * 

«  On  Agere's  biffow.-beat^ii  wall  .  * 

First  the  peeing  stt^e  mustf  61) ; 
Then  crowd  the  foes  J'  . 

commanded   by  the  mighljr  SMstdittcf.    A  stotth,  however, 
diverts  them  from  Aeir  codi^se>  and'tUci  ertb&fttMtir  are  com- 
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peHed  to  take  refuge  id  the  Bay  of  Cyprus^    A  tempest  do- ; 
scribed  io  verses  like  the  following,  may  make  olir  readers 
rqoice  that  it  occurred. 

**  A  mortal  stillness. held  the  shudd'ring  deep. 

Heavy  wjth  doom^ — rwith  lurid  nrfumes  hung, 
CoDglob^d  with  must'ring  masses*  •heap  o'er  heap — 
Slow  labours  the  dark  load  of  storm  aloDg.> 
/:\         That  load  is  poisU:— rthat  darkness,  like  a  spell, 
'  ]  Blinds  all  th'  abyss  with  horror  breathed  from  hell ! — 

At  signal  from  a  darted  flash,  the  sky 
Groan'd  thunder ; — Expectation  groans  reply  !-— 
Again  the  quiv'ring  forks  outfly,',  •     - 
While,  with  full  burst,  the  voice  o'er  head. 

Redoubling  crack  on  crack,  with  boundless  peal. 
Roars  at  .tlie  world,  as  it  would  wake  the  dead ! — 
Wide  Nature,,  .to  her  centre's  made  to  feel 
The  mighty  shaken  and  from  her  basis  re^l. 
While  many  a.  boom  sends  awfully  around, 
Through  all  the  jarring  realms,  big-roliing  tides  of  sound.** 

Book  I.  slanz.  38. 
At  Cyprus  Matilda  finds  a  companion,  and  Riobard  one 
whom  he  shortly  makes  bis^  bride  in  Lennora,  (the  Berengaria 
.  of  history),  Princess  of  Navarre,  shipwrecked  at  the  same 
time.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Richard  obtained  a  Queen, 
than  war  entices  him  from  her  arms,  and  Lusighan,  the 
£x-King  of  Jerusalem,  receives  his  promise  of  support 
affainst  Conrad,  aiming  at  the  vacant  throne,  with  Philip  as 
his  friend.  The  jealotisy  thus  excited  between  Philip  and 
Richard,  prevented  them*  from  prosecuting  the  i^iege  of  Acre, 
(or  Ptolemais),  though  their  armies  were  assembled  beneadi 
its  walls,  and  Montmorenci  was  dispatched  to  Cyprus  to  convey 
away  the  royal  ladies.  During  the. voyage  Matilda's  charms 
make  a  deep,  though  anseen. impression,  upon  the  heart  of 
her  gallant  conductor,  but  (such  is  the  wavwardness  of  for- 
tune) Hadal,  the  valiant  brother  of  Saladine,  is  upon  the 
ocean,  and  doomed,  by  the  cloture  of  their  vessel,  to  become 
himself  the  slave  of  the  beloved  Matilda. 

Here  the  Romance  commences,  and  our  narration  must  be 
contracted.  In  order  that  he  may  enjoy  more  frequent  op- 
portunities of  approaching  Matilda,  HadaJ  dismisses  the  pious 
Wilhelm,  together  with  Montmorenci.  They  repair  to  the, 
camp,  and  the  rivaf  kings  are  persuaded,  by  the  venerable 
Priest,  to  forget  their  quarrel,  and  attack  the  town. 

**  So  have  I  seen  a  master  of  the  lyre. 

Prelusive  to  bis  potent  lay,         •       .  » 

Dispose  to  eoBcora  ev'ry  jarring  wire, 
A^d  steal  their  dissonance  away : 
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With  jealous  ear,  and  with  enquiring  hand, 

HeproT'd  the  gradual  ranks  of  sound,—  .     .v 

The  unsocial  string  relax 'd  or  wound^-*  , 
And  reconcil'd  the  chords  with  nice  conunand ; 
Then  link'd  in.union  sweet,  through  each  degree. 
Stood  all  the  loving  tribes  of  harmony." 

Book  (V.  stanx.  35. 
We  giye  the  foregoing  comparison,  not  because  the  thought 
is  now,  but  because  it  is  well  expressed. 

The  siege  of  Acre  now  commences,  in  a  description  always 
spirited,  and  frequently  rising  to  a  high  point  of  grander 
and  magniGcence.  It  is  possible  our  early  studies  may  have 
favoured  the  effect  of  Mr.  Beresford's  muse.  Certainlj> 
we  were  glad  to  see  a  contest  maintained  by  valour  woA 
strength  such  as  Homer  would  have  given  his  heroes ;  while 
courage  and  the  deeds  of  the  brave  were  sometimes  illas;- 
trated  by  sinliles  and  comparisons,  sach  as  the  M-sBonian  hm 
might  not  have  disdained  to  use.  We  may  have  been  pre- 
disposed also  to  view  with  delight  a  town  attacked  and  woo 
somewhat  after  the  old  classical  style  of  warfare,  battered  to 
destruction  by 

\    **  The  brazen.fronted  ram — the  traveling  tow'r, 
Balista  huge^'' 
while 

**  Catapults  releasM  the  darts  they  bore.'' 


> 


We  think,  however,  that^  they  who  read  what  has  pleased 
us,  will  understand  our  feelings,  and  rejoice  with  us,  that  Mr»^ 
Beresford  is  not  only  a  po^t  of  no  mean  order,  but  a  'scholar 
also,  whose  mind  is  strongly  imbued  with  the  flavour  of  tbait 
literature,  which  ages  have  agreed  to  admire.    The  siege iof 
Acre  is  rather  a  striking  feature  in  this  Poem.    What  api^ 
pears  throughout  the  whole  work,  is  here  particularly-  evi-t 
dent,  namely,  that  Horace's  salutary  maxim  of  "  soyife  stylum 
vertds^*  has  not  been  neglected,  and  that  our  bard  oihitted- 
nothing  in  his  power  to  render  that  perfect,  which  he  was 
about  to  make  public.     ^Ak^  command  of  words,  (we  .wish  he 
had  invented  fewer),  bis  flow  of  language,  his  careful  selection 
of  apt  and  forcible  epithets,  must  Strike  every  reader.  '  Per** 
haps  he  has  not  sufficiently  restrained  himself  in  some  re«# 
spects,  and  the  curb,  which  Longinus  rightly  thinks  is  often 
as  requisite  as  the  spur,  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  dis« 
used  in  our  author's  anxiety  to  make  the  construction. of  bia 
lines  expressive  of  meaning— the  sound  indicate  the  sense : 
an  endeavour  in  which  he  has  often  succeeded,  but  which,'  w^' 
think,  he  has  too  frequently  made.     If  his  descriptions  too 
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a  pear  sometimei  reUdM  to  too  great  a  leng^tli-^Bd  wonder, 
e  ielb  us,  and  probably  witb  truth,  of  Iris  lul^eet, 

**  I  &id  its  ferer  in  my  fong. 
And  fed  it  in  my  burning  bmn.** 

Boot  IV.  stanz.  33. 

HowoYer,  we  plead  ^nilty  to  having  tomed  over  a  leaf  or 
two  jTorwardi^,  in  more  parts  than  onef  or  thi«  Poeni»  in 
order  to  see  how  far  the  coarse  of  inspiratioii  was  to  bear  us 
allonge  Ba(  it  isp  at  the  same  time»  impossible  to  deny,  that 
^e  poet  often  carried  as  onwards  io  a  rapid  and  wonderful 
UMMMl^^vhile,  with  an  originality  almost  pepoUar  to  himself^ 
kf^  diarteped  or  lengthened  his  verses,  now  adopting  rbYm^ 
low  imperceptibly  rqiecting  it-^raising,  io  his  g^antiq  ewrts^ 
*'  04sa  $up^  PeUan/'  till  be  dc vated  ns  to  a  lu|g;h  degree  of 
poetical  symps^tby,  and  inspired  as  with  mbcb|  if  not  all,  of 
ijm  glowing  ardoor  that  he  felt  Thus  Acre  is  besieged  amid 
sapb  **  iron  mqsic"  and  ^*  deafning  discord,^'  . 

^<  That  e'en  while  ooean  heav'd  at  baiid> 
C>'er'tiimblin&  bmrsis  arid  bouiid^  ugainst  the  land, . 
Each  heavy-thund'ring  surge  but  seems  to  kiss  the  sboK.'' 

Book  IV.  kgnz.  49. 

Our  readers  will  easily  believe  that  a  {Iriti^h  Bardr  ^  Ae 
nineteenth  centory,  coald  not  look  upon  the  walls  of  Aorti, 
without  feeling  a&  added  glow  of  patriotism,  and  weaving  a 
crown  for  the  warrior's  brow  that  has  lately  made  it  the 
Iheatre  of  his  glory.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  eoald  iH>t  be  forgot- 
ten while  all  that  was  courageous  and  intrepid  was  thss  being 
made  the  theme  of  song,  nor  was  the  traasitioii  from  him  to 
tha  heroes  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo^  avoidable^  while  he« 
toisQi  was  seen  to  throw  away  its  acabbard>  and  victory  to 
w|kve  its, banner  upon  the  weiUfought  field.  They  who  de* 
sire  that  the  brave  defenders  ctf  our  conatry  shoidd  be  imr 
aMirtal,  will  rejoice  that  Mr.  Beresford  has  not  Qegleoti^  the 
opportonity  which  his  sal(iect  aSbrded.  Bot,  as  both  with 
Mspeot  to  the  tribate  of  the  Poet  and  the  siege  itself»  •  oar 
limits  preclude  us  from  extracting  as  we  could  wish,  we  mast 
he  eontmit  again  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  feel  con- 
vinced their  own  taste  for  the  powerful  and  brilliant,  will  not 
overlook  in  the  perusal. 

We  now  return  to  Matilda,  of  whose  heart  the  bigk*minded 
Hadal  has,  meanwhile,  been  obtaining,  by  d^^rees,  a  firm 
possession.  Unfortunately  for  the  captive  maid,  but  happily 
tor  the  readers  of  poetry,  the  conflict,  raised  witbiu  her  breast 
hgir  the  opposite  dictates  of  religion  aad  nature*  is  coatttoed 
in  sitnalions  and  among  so^aesi  highly  favourably  to  poetioak 
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embellishment.  The  MA  of  thd  Moi^tetft  tlhM,  {**  remove 
but  that  moantainn  p\Mt^A  all  ftTsdp^^^ble  b^rMiEar  in  the 
path  of  hb  love.  In.  vffiA  did  h^  tDfjre  Jbi^  suit,  th  vain  did 
the  heart  of  It^tilda  plead  In  hisbehal/',  with  at)  it6  sweet  and 
treacherous  casuistry.  .  In  vain  did^  she  almost  convince 
herself  that  one  so  perfect  as  Hadal,  mu^t  sooA  cease  t^  woT'* 
ship  the  false  prophet.  He  had  well  nigh  become  an  aposUtte 
witnhislipsy  but  even  then  he  too  honestly  prepared  her  to 
Expect  no  change  in  his  conviciiohs.  And  could  ^Christiab 
^hnCess^  jonHieying  from  a  convent  to  tlie  Holy  Sepalckre^ 
agree  to  Wed  the  follower  of  Mahomet  i  The  question  waa 
often  puty  and  hopes  of  his  conversion — as  Kalse  as  she  waa 
fair— succeded ;  but  the  final  answer  was — that  it  was  incH 
j>ossible. 

During  these  disctissions  of  the  heart,  Matilda  was  pitiea 
by  Lennora»  and  piously  supported  by  Wilhelm'.  fiat  she 
^as  destined  to  be  threatened  and  terrified  bv  a  female  furyi 
once  the  olqect,  and  still  jealous,  of  Hadars  preference. 
VtiVk  a  niind  alitiost  distracted  by  the  revelations  and  de^ 
iftnnciatiotis  of  AgneSf  she  flies  she  knows  not  whither,  tiU 
she  pinbges  into  a  wood,  called,  by  Moslems,  th^  **  Demon 
Woodi^  in  consequence,  not  only  of  its  natural  horrors,  and 
tts  being  the  seat  of  Ribaold  rites^  but  of  die  legend  of*  de- 
struction against  their  religion,  which  the  entrance  into  it, 
^f  a  Christian  under  particular  circumstances,  should  accom- 

Stish.    Hadal^  alarmed  at  Matilda^s  danger,  and  heedless  of 
estinyi  pursues  her  into  the  gloom  which  ^*  not  the  deefh 
retiring  owl  dares  know  }*^ 

^^  That  difigle's  shad^  among: 
The  lotre  maid  f^odden  se^ 
An  eye  all  blood  and  fire,  with  glance  that  stings^ 
At  her  keen-pointing  iti  Infernal  alM  !— 
dtone  itill'wilh  horrofi-**-  -«then  do#il  sinking  slow 
Before  the  trailing  issscrdaifi;  fltf  he  entftdi 
She  died  within#^No  hdp  Mr  ehampion  brings  !«^ 

Proof  to  her  ag0BT»  th*  erected  toe. 
Long  o'er  her  h^  m  cruri  dispefC  flingty 
Twining  his  limber  volumes  to  and  fro :— « 
Now  gathering  up  his  billowy  length  beloWf 
He  shrinks  into  the  coil  that  gives  him  wingB, 
And  busy  with  his  lightning  tongue, 

Distends  his  throat,  as  mischief  heaves  and  swells 
Thf otfgh  all  its  an^y^working  cells !— 
Bloated  immense;  and  nke  ^  fi^nd  up-sprung, 
Hedarut!^ 
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But  e*«r  the  flitting  moment  go. 
An  am,  by  lore's  energic  rage  poaieaty-  ^ 
Hath  Yitited  that  hateful  crest,— 
Though  dizzy  vengeance  half-defrauds  the  blow." 

Book  III.  stanx.  4& 

Heir^,  surely,  is  poetry,  and  an  animated  representafion 
tmly  terrific ! 

Matilda  returns  with  Hadal.  But  the  warnings  of  har 
spiritual  guide,  ere  he  is  dismissed  by  the  Mdalem  Chief, 
lead  her  to  a  more  determined  flight,  and  she  profita  by  tie 
absence  of  Hadal,  to  brave  the  horrors  of  the  desert,  in  search 
of  a  pious  monk,  to  whose  care  Wilhelm  had  recommended 
her.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Beresford  bais  Ventured,  tto 
describe  a  journey  over  that "  fiery  sea  of  sand,  without  maAn 
brealc,  or  bound,"  we  need  add  nothing  to  prove  tlikt  he  ii^ 
at  any  rate,  a  most  intrepid  poet.  We-will  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themaelves  hereafter,  how  far  he  has  sncceededi 
in  order  that  we  may  briefly  conclude  the  stdry. 

Matilda's  guards  are  destroyed  by  Arabs ;  Hadal,  ofcomru^ 
arrives  to  rescue  her,  and  the  progress  of  love  is,  of  caufi§, 
not  interrupted.  But  at  this  time  Monttnorenci  brings  intel- 
ligence that  an  armistice  had  bejen  agreed  to  by  Richard  aild 
Saladine*  The  captives  are  now  released,  Richai'd  havii^ 
consented  that  Hadal,  of  whose  love  he  had  been  apprised, 
should  receive  the  band  of  Matilda,  upon  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. Montmorenci  escorts  the  princesses,  but  is  attacked 
by  the  treachery  of  an  Arab,  in  conjunction  with  the  furious 
Agnes ;  and^  losing  his  life  in  defending  Matilda,  gives  oc- 
casion to  some  pathetic  verses. .  The  royal  ladies  reach  the 
camp  of  Richard  ;  a  tournament  is  held,  and  described  with 
considerable  gracefulness,  where  we  have  minstrels,  as  of  yore, 
and  lovely  ladies,  and  chivalrous  knights  '^  amid  the  sheen  of 
banners  ;^'  after  which,  Hadal  is  called  upon  to  declare  his 
faith,  and  Matilda  learns  that  he  is-— no^  a  Christian* 
Richard  then  proposes  that  she  should  accept,  in  his  stead, 
the  ambitious  and  treacherous  Lusignan,  who,  from  bis  first 
interview  at  Cyprus,  had  aspired,  though  in  secret,  to  this 
convenient  alliance.  He  is  rejected,  meditates  revenge^  and 
employs  an  assassin  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  rival.  The 
murderer  strikes  a  blow — fatal,  but  not  causing  instant  death. 
Hadal  lingers  for  a  while.  Matilda,  weakened  by  trial  and 
distress,  is  permitted  to  visit  him  in  his  last  hour ;  speaks  to 
him  the  words  of  eternal  truth  ;  and  at  I|ength  hears  Hadal 
declare  himselfa  convert  to  Christianity.  Their  sorrows  are 
now  over,  and  with  them  this  world's  joys.  No  sooner  are 
they  one  in  faith,  than  they  are  one  in  death*; 


That  waits  tbom-r^Ctal  &fiMr  .fiNfer^JNt  hfitmf-A  kiiB ;" 
afterwhich,  ■     .    ;  _      ^ :  ^  ^  ■  y^.  ^  ^  .y^.: 

*'  O'er  their  quench'cl  eyes  the  heavier  lids  fi^dow.** 

BitpklTL 

'  Such  is  theoutline,  and  bat  the  outline,  of  the  stofy*  >  We 
vill  only  add  to  it  that^  in  one^part  of  the  Poem,  the: charac- 
ter of  Salad ine  receives  rather, a  singular  traboie^  aSr  ooaiing 
from  a  bard.  The  praise  awarded  him  is  doahtless  just,  and 
was  fairly  earned  by  that  victorious  and  generous  chief.  But 
it  is  amusing  to  learn  from  the  historian,  that  **  poet*  were 
sqfe  in  ike  contempt  ofSalddine.^  ;     .         ^ 

We  extract  a  few  specimens  of  the  battle  songs,  in  which 
Mr.  Beresfotd's  merit  is  conspicuous.    .    ^ 

**  It  gleam*d  at  last*  'the  Morning's  welqoiioeray : — 

True  to.  the  signal,  down  from  Hill,  and  SciAfr, 

In  dark,  broad  masses,  mov'd  the  Sons  of  Wan 

Still,  as  the  fervid  Sun  exalts  his  car^ 
Bright,  and  more  bright,  the  diamoBd  sparks  .-of  Day.  ' 
On  arms  and  armour  touch  in  dazzling  play.*— 
Where  frowns  the  vanward  casque  in  air, 

Arcfa'dwith.a  crest  of  .tossing  hair. 

Each  King-led  Armament  behold, -- 

Their  acts  in  solemn  Story  told. 

Forth-marching,;*  •fraught  with  evVy  pow'r 

By  Force  employ 'd  in  Battle's  hour. 

And  all  that  in  the  Brave  inspires . 

Loftier  hopes,  ^nd  livelier  fires, -- 

Harness,  clanging  full  and  fast, 

Shook  by  the  tread,  of  legions ^vast,— 

Clarions,  with  courageous  breath. 

Shrill  publishing  their  tunes  of  death,—'     . 

Gong,  that  with  rebounding  beat  . 

Ratifies  the  trumpet's  threat,-—  . 

Gonfalons,  that,  flourish'd  high. 

Now  shew,  •  •  now  ^vish  from  the  eye, . . 

Their  proud  chivalrjc  blazonry --.-» 
The  Armies  of  the  Lord,  out-pour'd  amain, . 
In  lightning,  and  in  thunder,  sweep  the  laboring  Plain!" 

P.  151. 

"  What  fall  was  there,*  •  that  with  immod'rate  roar  : 
Shook  to  its  firm  foundations  all. the  shore? 
'Twas  Gallia's  Deed: — Then  tumbled  Acra's  pride? 
From  yonder  Tow'r,  that  many  an  age  had  stood, 
Mocking  the  Siege  of  Battle,  Blast,  and  Flood,    * 
'   Had  Philip  drawn  the  solid  Base,  before. 

And  upright  beams  with  secret  art  supplied. 


8ooiH^«>M  the  YiinAM  att  U]slmrim^«i» 
'         Conmirfnii  <m«9  bjr  ffittly  a  breath  *tirim;-M««»n, 
Embrac'd  the  tunbers  round. — On  ev'ry  sidje 
The  Miners  fled  for  life —-when,  with  a  sJiock, 
Dif e  as  the  downfd  of  a  niountaih-fock, 
The  ptle^  with  all  its  iron-ciunber'd  Host  ^ 

''      Of  Infidels,  in  headlong  ruin  lost, 

.  (Sang'd  tfuiader,  as  it  broke  into  the  Deep  x^^ 
\  ..There,  till  Earth's  final  hour,  yoa  welt'ring  Crew  shall  sleeps! 


I 
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«  Tremendous  as  the  wildrinvading  Sea, 

Wheni  slighting  evVv  bar,  it  hurries  on, 
O'erwhelming  Lire  and  Land,-- the  Chivalry  • 

Of  Gallia  through  the  yawning  breach  is  gone« — 
Ami'd  Europe  follVing  in. — The  Pagan  Brood, 
With  hearts  that  give  no  harbour  to  Despair, 
(Nought  but  the  Wolves  of  Rage  are  there !) 
Welcome  tte  fatal  ehatfce,  and  issuing  all 
From  Bsdlium,  Turret,  Barti2aA>  and  Wall, 
With  frensied  eagerness,  «>^theff  Propbel  calli— ^ 
In  fancy  rend  thdr  Prey,  lind  howl  fer  bUod ! 

<<  Man  threatens— but  the  Battle  is  the  Lord's. 

Like  foaming  Oceans  met,  the  desperate  Foes 

Plunge  deep  in  rdeath,— while  ev'ry  veiD  that  flowB 
Reddens  the  flash  of  thousand  quart'rin^  swords. 

Look  where  join  in  mounting  strife 

Yon  Leaders^  flush'd  with  fervent  life  I-^ 

Look  again  1 — Pale  clods  they  lie, 

Spurn'd  by  the  Crowds  that  tranple  by  !-*-« 

In  hurtling  fury  torn,  or  prest,— 

Their  shields  dash'd  back  upon  the  breast,— 

Repelled — reboundnigj — shoal'd  aside. — 

They  reel,  they  toss,  in  struggling  tide,— 

Suck'd  in  the  vortex  of  the  my,*- 

Or  flung  in  fragments  for  away  |«-~ 

None  stop  to  pant  ^— no  thought  is  here 

Of  wound,  or  weidtoess— iight,  or  fear  ^^ 

As  Battle  were  a  festal  gs^tn^f 

On  all,  the  mortal  Madness  csRne  I'*   P.  Idd. 

.It  will  have  been  seen  that  Mr.  Beresford  has  chosen  a 
field,  upon  which  a  bard,  gifted  with. a  great  variety  and  grasp 
of  poetical  talent,  might  yet  find  '^  ample  room  and  verge 
enough"  for  ittj;  exercise.    Wisely  keeping  ckar  of  Jera-  J 

salem,  whose  liberation  had  been  sung  by  the  Italian  muse, 
he  has  si^Iected  sue)]  aeenes  for  description  asfidw  Would  have 
attempted  to  paint,  and  fewer  siiill  would  havci  siredeeded  in 
painting  well.    His  characters  are  isot  biilji  Mrsvttages  of 

IX 


degree^  Vmt  sUnmifij  imirked  tmd  hoUlj  poartrajF^d* 
file  takes  «»  orer  the  oceaa  la  'sUNnni»  jplaoet  ns  witfaiD  the 
Bwfal  yiew  of  battle,  makiea  u«»  enter  with  Jiim  Ihe  bnrniiigf 
intwmiaable  imeH,  aa4:  breatiie  with  him  the  dreadM 
Simoom.  Dajriag  Qur  progreas,  Mte  find  lam  traveUnig'  maUk 
eaae^  **  from  grave  to  g9Ly,ftom  lively  to  severm;''  often  exH 
lubitiBg  profpamdi  reAoetien,  withoo  httoonaiderabie  knowlecl^ 
of  the  human  heart,  repres^anting  violent  passions  in  vivid 
colonrsy  and  givincr  nervons'  tbonghts  with  a  rare  power,  and 
soft  eipotions  with,  a  sweet  tenderness  of  langaage. 

His  subjects  required  great  courage  and  ability  to  under-: 
take  and  complete  them ;  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
from  degrading  the  dignity  of  bi$  theme,  Mr.  Becesford  baa 
always  maintained^  often  advanced  it. 


mm 


Art.  IIL  The  Anmud  Kegisier^  or  a  I^W  of  ihe  Historgp 
Polities^  and  Literature  ef  the  year  16SS.  8vo.  1012  pp. 
ISs.    RivingtoBS.    18^ 

We  have  much  satis&ettoo  in  recommending  to  our  readers 
another  volume  of  tbe  Asuual  Register.  The  same  good 
sense  and  impartiality  which  we  have  repeatedly  extolled, 
ooQtiaue  to  giiide  the  jadgment  of  the  Editor,  as  well  in  the 
selection  of  his  uiaterials  as  ia  the  remarks  which  he  makes 
on  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  on  the  principal  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  political  life*^  Devoted  to  no  party  be  does 
justice  to  all:  praises  the  industry  of  Home,  the  manly 
frankness  of  Peel,  and  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Canning. 
As  to  general  principles  and  views,  be,  no  doubt,  bestows 
his  approbation  most  unreservedly  upon  the  conduct  of  Ad- 
ministration; and  in  this  partioular  his  opinions  coincide  with 
those  of  aUnest.the  whole  nation,  and  with  those  which  the 
British  Critic  has  uniformly  supported,  even  when  they  did 
not  eivjoy  the  countenance  of  ^  large  a  majority  as  is  now 
found  to  maintain  them. 

The  time  of  peace,  as  the  Editor  observes,  is  not  usually 
esteemed  the  most  favourable  for  the  labours  of  the  annalist* 
Public  events  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  interesting  as 
in  the  bustling  period  of  war,  when  the  fate  of  the  country  and 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  are  suspended  upon  the  skill  of  a 
geaeral  or  the  wisdom  of  a  plenipotentiary.  But  notwith* 
standing  the  tranquillity  which  is  at  preseint  enjoyed  by  the 
great  European  common  wealthy  there  are  before  the  eye  of 
the  phitosiopher  much  materials  ibr  deep  thcmght  and  seribas 
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aMicipatioa,  relatir e'fo  tbe  fatore  hUtory  of  Ibe  most  poweN 
fill  states  -  of  wUch'  that  comnonwealtb  is  comfMoAi  Th^ve 
are  .every  where  io  be  seen  the  itiost  unequivocal  itymptoias 
of  that  struggle  of  opiniOD  (OXkA  priniciple  whiob'  has  evideoily 
began  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe:  **  and  which,  however, 
its  progress, may  be  disguised,  i>rits  crisis  delayed  by  the 
Taryihg  circumstances  of  each  particular  stade,.  meiMlcea  m 
ifcll.a  consummation  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  tibings  sbotatd. 
ultimately  take  place.''  

^'  Our  generation,'*  says  hc»  '*  will  not  see  it,  nor  probably  the 
'  next;  its  approach,  however,  is  not  therefore  the  less  actual :  and. 
not  a  day  passes  over  us  that  does  not  insensibly  add  \i»  co^opera* 
tibn  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty  catastrophe.  In  the 
cursory  review  of  our  labours,  in  which  we  sometimes  indulge  in 
these  prefatory  remarks,  we  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  this 
aspect  of  modem  -pditics;  and  we  recur  to  it  again,  because  it  ii 
the  consideration  that  most  powerfully  forces  itself  upon  the  mind, 
in  tbe  contemplati<m  of  every  portion  of  our  contemporary  history* 
And  it  is  this  circumstance  that,  gives  to  that  history  a  distinctive 
character;  imparting  even  to  its  subordinate  details,  a, kind. of  in- 
terest, which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reflecting  reader,  is  hardly  pos- 
sessed by  all  the  court  favour  and  ministerial  ascendency,  or  even 
the  vicissitudes  of  dynasty  and  Conquest  with  which  the  hbtoiy-oC 
former  times  is  almost  exclusively  occupied/' 

'  We  cannot  refrain  from  participating  in  these  thoagiits 
and  forebodings.  There  is,  assuredly,  a  spirit  at  work  in 
many,  parts  of  Europe  which  will  not  rest  satisfied  without 
effecting  Very  material  innovations  both  in  politics  and  reli«! 
gion.  Public  opinion  is  every  where  acquiring  a  most  gigantic. 
strength:  and  if  rulers  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  direct  its- 
energies  and  in  some  degree  to  concede  to  its  claims,  it  will 
be. sure  to  unsettle  the  foundations  even  of  some  of  those 
institutions  which  seem  to  have  the  firmest  hold  of  our  habits 
and  principles*.  Tbe  only  chance  of -safety,  or  at  least  of 
avoiding  the  seventy  of  the  shock  which  would  not  fail  to 
result  from  the  collision  of  two'such  antagonist  forces  as  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  marshalling  against  each  other,  is  afforded  by- the 
hope  that  government  will  maintain  an  <  equal  progress  with 
the  great  body  of  tbe  people,  in  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  liberal  ideas,  and  thereby- find  themselves  able  to 
yield  where  resistance  would  be  wrong,  and  to  resist  whe^ 
concession  would  be  dangerous^  If  knowledge  be  power, 
the  most  valuable  exercise  of  it  consists  in  discovering  the 
weak  parts  of  ancient  systems,  and  in  accommodating  them 
to  the  inevitable  changes  of  society  and  tbe  demands  of  more 
enlightened  times.     Tbe  want  of  this  knowledge  brought 
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'  .         -         -  - 

Charles. the  First  to  the  block :  .whilst^  to  th&  seasonable  ap- 
plication.of  it  may. be  ascribed  some  of  the  most  snccessful 
adventures  which  have  distingaished  the  politics  of  X^urope 
since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  * 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  give  some  account  of  this  volume,  and 
not  to  speculate  on  political  contingencies.     We  have'  to  pb-' 
serve  then,  in  the  first  place*  that  the  abstract  which  is  here 
g^ven  of  the  national  business  during  the  year  182*2,  is  ex-, 
tremely  well  drawn  up.     The  agricultural  question  was  the. 
most  important  of  those  domestic  interests  that  occupied  the- 
attention  of  parliament  at  the  period  now  stated;  and  its 
merits  are  well  appreciated  by  the  Editor,  and  the  views  of 
both,  sides  of  the  house  candidly  recorded.     That  the  pres- 
sure complained  of  by  farmers  and  landlords  arose  from  an\ 
.excess  of  production;  admits  ne  iongei*  of  the  smallest  doubt;' 
and  that  this  excess  was  occasioned  by  a  succession  of  good' 
seasons  backed  by  improved  methods' of  managing  the  soiI»| 
18  equally  obvious  to  every  reflecting  observer  whether  of 
rural  or  mercantile  affairs. 

In  general,  indeed,  the  '.^  (listory  of  Europe*'  is  npiost  judi-. 
ciously  compiled :  supplying  at  once  the  best  maierjals  for 
the  future  historian,  and  condensing,  for. the  convenience  of 
the  modem  reader,  a  mass  of  valuable  informaUoxi.  which  he. 
would  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  species  of  literary  work.  -. 
The  '*  Chronicle"  contains  the  usual  i^bridgment  of  occkir'*' 
rences  and  accidents,  which,  supplies  to  every  reader  a  fund' 
of  entertainment^  more  amusing  than  a  novel,  and  niorie  in-- 
stmctive  than  the  most  brilliant  effort  of  imaginatioii.  His^* 
Majesty's  visit  to  Scotland  occupies  a  considerable  number 
of  its  pages;  presenting  in  colours  of  the  most  pleasing  de- 
scription, the  leading  evjents  of  that  royal  excursion,  .  so| 
dear  to  the  remembrance  of  our  feliow-subjects  in  the  north.' 
The  *'  State  Papers"  are  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  Register.  In  truth,  they  constitute  the.  only 
unequivocal  commentary  on  the.  motives  of  the  European 
governments,  and  afford  a  key  whereby  to  gain  an  accurate 
and  consistent  view  at  once  of  their  actions  and  intentions^ 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  departments  are  as  com- 
plete as  the  object  of  such  a  compilation  will  admit.  Amuse* 
inent  and  instruction  are  so  skilfully  combined,  that  each 
promotes  the  furtherance  of  the  other;  with  the  exception 
of  those  extracts  from  St.  Helena  novels  which  profess  to 
give  the  Memorabilia  of  Bonaparte,  but  which  have  always 
appeared  to  us  more  remotely  allied  to  facts  than  the  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  or  the  exploits  of  Quenten  Dui^ward.  ' 
As  a  specimeir  of  the  manner  and  style  in  which  this 


volume  of  tbe  Antniol  Begiiier  k  biion^t  fdrward,  we  sball 
transcribe  a  paragrapli  or  two  from  tbe  first  chapter  of  tto 
History  of  Europe,  m  whkb  is  grren  a'^  general  view  of  tb# 
state  of  domestic  politics  at  the  commeacement  of  the  ^eatP 

**  If  public  considerations  alone  influenced  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons,  ministei^  perhaps  would  never 
have  had  less  ground  of  apprehension  in  meeting  Parliament  than 
in  the  present  instance.  Aware,  however,  that  other  views  dAd 
nx>tives  are  apt  to  interfere  in  the  decisionr  of  these  matter^  tbef^' 
conceived  it  prudent  to  strengthen  themselves  as  a  party  bj^  t^im 
means  which  circumstances  allowed  to  fbem.  Mr.  P^el  wab  assocl*' 
aited  to  the  cabinet  as  Secretaiy  df  State  for  tlie  Home  Defpartmeiit: 
Lord  Sidmouth  being  induced  by  the  state  of  his  bedlh  to  relfre 
from  the  active  duties  of  office,  though  he  still  retained  his  teai  in 
the  cabinet.  There  is,  perhaps^  no  public  man  of  the  preteal 
day  who  has  acquired  so  cooiiderable  a  portion  of  publie  pocmetoe 
and  esteem  as  Mr.  Peel,  and  hia  acceptance  of  office  was  goneraUy 
considered  to  confer  a  very  important  accession  of  di^acter  i^id 
talent  upon  administration.  His  conduct  hitherto  has  been  marked 
by  that  frankness  and  manliness  of  tone  and  consistency  of  princi- 
ple, which,  taken  together,  constitute  both  the  best  and  the^  most 
popular  quaK^ations  for  an  English  statesman.  It  is  these,  princi* 
pallj%  which  have  gained  him  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commjons; 
Ibr  though  hfs  sentiments  are  always  those  of  a,  man  df  sense  ami 
sound  judgment,  and  his  language  is  that  of  a-  schblar^  yt^t  as  An 
onior,  he  is  not  fluent^  nor  can  hia  speeches  lie  said  to  ftetray 
much  bo-iUiancy  of  imagihatio% .  nor  perhaps  much  extr«lordrMr3f( 
superiority  oi  intellect,  distisictivefy  so  catted ;  two  qui^ieB,  Urn 
want  of  which^  would  atand  more  in  his  way  ib  a  spwoer  tbmmit 
a  statesman. 

"  What  we  have  here  said  of  Mr.  Pee^  by  something  of  the 
association  of  contrast,  remind^  us  of  another  distinguished  cha- 
racter of  the  present  day,  who,  it  was  hoped^  would  be  ag^n  in* 
d'uced  to  resume  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Canning  may/  inaome 
respect,  be  said  to  be  iTIustrative  of  the  fact,  how  important .  it  ia 
fbr  a  public  man  in  this  country,  that  his  conduct  should  be  markdl 
by  a  certain  character  of  y)penn6ss  and  simplicity,  which  may,  in 
^11  cases,  enable  the  plain,  straight-forward,  andf  not  very. reniiing 
people  of  England,  perfectly  to  undierstshid  and  sympamize  'wjU 
hia  motives^  We  are  persuad>ed  that  Mk*.  Cannfng  19,  nersbni^ly, 
as  honourable  and  disinterested  as  any  pil^blic  man.  of  the 'present 
iay;  he  has  been,  too,  perfectly  «on8i0lea4}  in-  biieF  opmibn8"and 
ptfinctples  tbroagftout;  and,^  we  tliitik,  has  grounded  ms  elaiM'  tin 
these  praisefv  by^  occasional  sacrifices  as  meritanocn  aa  -any 
which  the  roost  Koman  of  his  conteaiporacies  can;  boaat  of;  Yiel 
certain  it  is  that  he  has  by  no  means  ac4yiui«d  the  oonfidenee'oCliM 
country  on  some  of  those  points  at  all  in  proportieik  to  what  W0 
believe  to  be  hia  real  claims  for  it;,  and:  the  unfavouad)!^  impres- 
sion which  exists  is,  we  think,  exclusively  attributable  to  the  cir- 
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pttiDslftnee^  tbat»  on  more  than  one  ocQiisibb  of  liis  pui^ic  .Iife>  his 
deportDoent  ha9  been  waoting  in  that  fraoknew  and  directo«aa  of ' 
proc€«diDg9  which  alone  can  leav^  no  rooaa  for  the  malice  of  patt^ 
to  suggest  the  operation  of  any  equivocal  motive. — Whatever  in- 
jufttice  haa  been,  dope  to  Mr,  Canning  in  these  respects^  he  has  bad  a 
fuU  measure  of  credit  eai  the  score  of  ability;  and  talent.    He  was 
albwed  by  all  parties,  to  be  at  this  time  the  best  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  some  curiosity  to  knew  how 
this  talent  which,  could  lic^  be  expected  to  lie  idiey  would  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  future  arrangements  of  the  administration.   We  have 
spoken  in  our  last  volume^  of  the  circiimstancea  which  we  au^ptise'd 
to  liave  opposed  his  resuii^tioa  of  a  seat  in  the  oabinet;  mA  i| 
war  at  length  announced  that  he  waa  about  to  succeed  the  Mar-y 
^uess  of  Hastings  in  the  aupreme  government  of  our  Indian  jjp^. 
sessions.    This  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  the  pnost  appropriate 
destination  of  Mr.  Canniog's  j^owers;  and  it  is  probable  that  tl^d 
single  inducemeut  for  its  selection  was  the  circumstance  tbait  it  i< 
ihe  only  office,  not  of  the  cabinet,  that  he  could  with  honour  or 
credit  condescend  to  accept.    His  approaching  departure  seeiQj^ 
^o  be  conLem])lated  by  people  in  general,  less  with  any  afmrehen- 
sion  of  material  inconvenience  to  the  pubHc  arising  from  the  want 
of  his  counsels  as  a  statesman^  than  with  regret  fbr  Ae  loss  of 
ikoee  delightful  flashes  of  eloquence  and  pleasantry  with  which  he, 
and  we  mi^t  almost  say  he  alone^  was  accustomed  to  relievo  the 
dryness  of  our  parliaaientary  ^Uaeussiona." 
.   Dpoa  the  whole,  we  are  perfieetly  satisfied  that  tbb  vohinie 
le  eqaei  to'any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it  in  point' of  good 
princi^,  impartiill  judgmeftt,  and  carefal  eompilatioo.     it 
eontaitts  a  magazine  of  the  inoftt  important  iiilematioD>^  d4* 
gested  with  the  ntmost  regaitl  to  perspicuity  and  intell|geDce^ 
and  proddoed  without  any  reference  to  party  ifiHevests  ev 
len^Qrary  feelings.      Its  .greatest  merit  oonslsptsr  in  its  beisp 
a  book  fof  all  classes  and  orders  of  politicians,  and  in  it9 
having  no  cause  to  snppopl  but  thai  of  titath,  honoar,  aii4 
il^egrky;.     it  proponnds  itself  to  alt  generations,  and  Ibotie 
for  si^port  and  apprc^a^ion,  rather  to  the  future  than  to  tii# 
present.     We  know  no  record  of  passing  events  thai  we 
sIm^U  so  rnuok  Hke  to  be  put  mto  the  hands  of  oinr  children, 
^ttdiby  wliick  we  shoukilike  ont  ftiecKb  to  be  weighed^  %%9m 
enr  enemjes  being  judges. 
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Art.  IV.  Morning  ThsmgMs  in  Prose  and'  Vers^  on  singh 
,   Torses  in  t^e  successive  Chapters  in  the  Gospel  of  Sf. 

Mutihew.    By  a  Cbuntry^  Qlergyman.    12'ino.  IDS'  gp,  ?*•. 

Katchard.    1824. 

Iv  tiu»  *^'  Conn  try  Clergyman"    whcr.  penned  >.thi*  iioIiima> 
**  be  as  mnoii  in  feve-  aa  1m  tkymifs  iipeak*"  tlien,  to  dcN»- 
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tinufi  in  iLo  words  which  the  Bard  of  Avon  uses  elsewherei 
*'  Reason  and  Love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-dajs.** 
What!  shall  not  a  plain  Parish  Priest  tarn  his  ''  Morning 
Thoughts''  to  the  solemn  truths  of  Religion,  withoat  at  the 
same  time  tacking  on  sickly  sonnets  to  the  tail  ^f  his  medi- 
tations? Must  he  sing  as  well  as  say  his  heats" of  divinity? 
And  cannot  he  preach  without  also 

••  Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  a^d  versing  love  V* 

'  O  thou  omnipotent  Cupid!  *^  that  in  some  respects  makest 
a  beast  a  man,  in  some  other  a  man  a  beast,"  canst  thou  not 
coofinte  thy  vagaries  to  some  plumpy  and  purple-lighted 
yoatb  among  our  laity,  but  must  thou  turn  out  a  middle-aged 
parson  also,  in  wanton  masquerade,  to  catch  bntterflieis.and 
'pfoy  fooleries  among  flowers,  till  his  hot  blood,  and  hot 
thoughts,  i^nd  hot  words,  almolsit  set  fire  to  his  cassock. 

'it  was  in  the  early  hours  of  some  winter  mornings,  in 
1822-3,  (we  should  rather  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  in 
the  following  May,)  that ''  particular  circumstances"  induced 
ft.Country  Clergyman  contrary  to  his  usual  habit^  as.  tbesQ 
words  seem  to  imply,  to  read  the  New  Testaipent;  and» 
irbm .  an  uncomfortable  fidgettiness-  of  constitution,  fipding 
it  difficult  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the  subjects  therein  de-i 
livered,  he  determined  to  x^ommit  to  paper  fans  obsiervations, 
as  they  arose  in  his  mind.  The  next  very  natural  slep  was 
to  believe  that  what  herwirote  ,was  worth  printing;  ^nd  thus 
fiur  many  an  honest,  simple  hearted,  village  divine  has  trod 
10  company  with  him;  to  the  waste  of  nobody's  time. but  his 
own,  and  to  the  injury  of  no  interests  but  those  of  his  pub- 
lisbei'-r-if  his  evil  stars  should  happen  to  provide  him  with 
one.  Not  content,  however,  with  djiating  the  Groapels  into 
Qiaudjin  prose,  and  tracking  out  the  Evangelists  in  flaunting 
9nd  meritri<;iou8  finery,  be  went  on  to  fancy  that  Jhs  daily, 
meditations  would  be  mucli  improved,  if  he  fastened  rhymes, 
to  them  as  rudders. 

.  *'  But,  having  sought  in  vain  for  verses  touching  on  the  various  tOr: 
pics  of  jtbe  successive  commentaries,  which  altogether  tnet  his  wishes,, 
he  has  been  compelled,  ixkh  the  assistance  of  a  Friend^  to  copa-.* 

Ese  for  himself  what  he  could  not  obtain  from  others.  If  that 
lend  had  found  the  opportunity  of  contributing  more  largely  to 
this  little  collection  of  verses,  the  apology  would  be  less  nec^uaiT 
for  the  manner  of  their  execution,  which  the  Author  now  feels  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  offer.  Should  the  readers  of  this  work  feel 
any  curiosity  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  writers  the  various 
copies  of  verses  are  to  be  ascribed,  they  will  not  err  irt  sfetliDg 
down  all  which  have  any  real  merit  to  the  Friend  to  Whom  the 
Author  h^  referred,  and  the  rest  to  the  Author  himself.'.'.    P.  vL 
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Alas!  i 

*^  NwreV'dum  Poet  cmick  a  penio  write, 
Unlci^s  his  ink  were  tet^p^red  with  lov^'a  sighs.'' 

No  sooner  does. this  fc^'^ve,  weU-meaoiDn;  ^ad  orclei'ly  gen- 
tleman get^U^tride  on  Pegasqat,  thaii  9\\  thoj^Q  praqi^ish  and 
amorous  prope(x$itie$  of  Ins  )roatb,  which  be  hg&so  loag  (and 
we  doubt  nOity  so  successfuUy)  schooled  M«^JMi|ir  tci  mortify 
and  suppress,  ooze  from  his  heart  and  liver,  flow  down  the 
taper  canals  of  his  f^DgeriS,  wd  burst  o«t  tbrouglt  his.  grey  , 
goose  quill,  titt  thay  delage  the  unstamed  and  virgin  foolscap 
which  be  had  dedicated  to  spiritual  meditation.  Nor  is  il 
otherwise  with  his  sympathizing  friend — Arcades  anibo — 
Chey  are  both  in  the  same  tone,  and  keep  jiggetting  and 
cnrvetting  together,  aU  tenderness  and  dalliaaee,  t)irpugh 
more  than  a  hu-ndred  duodecimo  pages.* 

Who  this  friend  19,  tbougfabis.  name  is  concealed  fpr  very 
obvious  reasons,  we  bjave  a  most  shrewd  iqspicion.  Poetry, 
like  travellinp^  and  politics,  brings  a  'piah  acquainted  with 
strange  bedfellows;  and  if  we  ar9  not  4^Qttiv«id.by.  aliafc^cS 
internal  evidence,  wbicb  indeed  aiipea^9i  gffpost  ii^^f istible, 
it  is  not  the  6cst  iime  thut  the  iii^thar  of  ib^  folbwiiq^  lines 
has  been  guUly  of  ^'  Uttle  giauingi^  in  lov^." 

**  If  her  lamp»  while  she  slumbers,  begins  to  grow  dim. 
It  is  still  so  repieaisb'd  witk  iiil  from  above,  *        ' 

That  the  flame  will  revWe  which  she  hastens  t#  trim^ 

And  will  light  up  her  path  ta  th|(  Banquet  or  Hp^E."  P.  95. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  stapza ; 

the  only   wonder  is  **  how    the  '-  it    got  th^o  ?       It 

plainly  relates  to  the  hqipiess  and  over-ipqqisitive  IP^y^^e  at 
the  very  moment  of  discovery ;  when  the  scalding  drop  is 
about  to  fall  upon  the  bosom  of  her  mysterious  bridegroom — 
the  theme  of  so  many  children  of  fancy,  whether  love-sick  or 
fleiitimental,  from  the  days  of  Apuleins  to  our  own.  Neither^' 
Crentle  Reader,  eonyou  doubt  the  identity  of  this  Poet  wl)om 
we  here  present  ta  yon,  let  him  disguise  himself  as  h^  mity. 
Have  you  not  already  outrun  our  judgment,  and  **  not  without 
some  oholer"  (as  honest  Stapleton  expresses  it)  at  finding 
Saul  among  the  Prophets,  have  you  not  broken  forth  to  your- 
self, in  the  words  of  Erasmus  to  the  great  (not  the  littlb) 
•  9\r  Thomas,  "  Aui  iu  M0RU8  es,  aut  nnllusV 

But  ecce  iterum. 

^*  How  cheering  the  thought,  that  the  spirit^  in  bliss 
Will  bow  their  bright  wings  tq  a  world  such  as  ihi 
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Wiir  leave  the  aweet  songs  of  the  mansion  above. 

To  breathe  o'er  our  bosoms  some  message  oif  love !"  P.  15. 

And  **  here's  another  more  potent  than  the  first  ;** 

•*  How  sweet  •••♦♦••to  repair  ^ 

To  the  Garden  where  Mary  delighted  to  rove  ; 

To  watch  her  wan  cheek  and  her  eye  of  despair. 
To  hear  her  low  whisper  of  sorrow  and  love ;  . 

Contented  with  Mary  to  sorrow  below, 
If  with  her  we  may  •  •  •  ♦  *  •  •"     P.  108. 

Mow  mark  the  perpetual  burden  of  these  Ballads. 

«*  To  the  sight  and  the  arms  of/'  &c.     P.  8. 
**  And  lay  me  to  rest  in  the  arms  of,"  &c.     P.  15. 
.  *^  But  ascends  &c.  to  tiink  in  his  arms."  P.  57. 
*•  And  lay  me  to  rest  in  their  arms.'*  P.  74. 
*'  I  Ions  to  be.  with  thee  in  heaven."     P.  88. 
'V^ro  bask  in  the  beam  of  his  smiles/'     P.  60. 

And  lastly,  thenr  powers  of  description, 

**  I  have  seen  the  young  morn,  as  it  shed  its  first  ray. 
Engage  with  the  mists  of  the  hill,  as  in  fight ; 

Till,  cloth'd  in  the  far-piercing  splendours  of  day, 

It  pour'd  o'er  the  landscape  a  torrent  of  light."     P.*  57. 

**  The  wandering  moon,  with  feeble  beam, 
Plants  her  fair  image  on  the  stream ; 
Where  the  pale  flower  her  seedling  casts, 
A  kindred  flower  adorns  the  wastes."     P.  65. 

«  Like  the  dew  of  the  mountain  it  lay. 

All  sparkling  and  fresh  on  the  ground  ; 
Like  the  dew  of  the  mountain  it  melted  away. 

And  its  place  could  no  longer  be  found."     P.  91. 

We  do  not  pretend  exaAiy  to  adjust  the  claiihs  of  these 
two  brother  bards,  who,  like  Bion  and  Moschus  of  old,  stand- 
cheek  by  jowl  in  one  volume  of  amatory,  minora;  but  tbe 
strains  of  least  Corybantian  fury  are  most  probably  the 
right  and  property  of  the  author  of  the  Preface :  who,  ta 
make  amends  fot  the  greater  lack  of  fireiti  his  allotment  of 
Poetry,  sometimes  runs  out  of  breath  and  bursts  almost 
into  metre,  when  we  least  look  for  it,  in  his  Prose.  In  this  de- 
partment also,  we  now  and  then  fkncy  that  we  recognise  a 
pen  with  which  we  are  not  unacquainted. 

"  This  world  is  indeed,  as  far  as  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  man 
are  concerned,  a  world  of  shadows."   P.  80. 

Now  we  would  wager  our  honesty  as  the  stake,  that  tbe 
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hand  which  wrote  these  words  was  deeply   dipped  in  th^ 
World  without  Souls ;  and  if  so,  w^e  are  not  far  wrong  in  out 
distribation  of  the  Parnassian  laurels.     £very   body  knows 
how  much  Poetry  is  to  be  found  in  D^  Ranee. 

As  to  Doctrine,  in  the  few  droppings  of  it  which  are  to  be 
collected,  it  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  ' 

^  *  A  man's  foes'  may,  even  now,  be  sometimes  found  in  th^ 
bosom  of  ^  his  own  household.'  The  same  beam  from  heaven 
which  visits  one  part  of  a  family  taay  not  reach  another.  I'hose 
linked  to  a  sincere  Christian  by  the  bonds  of  nature,  mfty,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  Lord,  consider  him  as  *  beside  himself.'  In  this  ca^di 
let  the  sacrifice  cost  what  it  will,  it  is  essential,  in  a  certain  setM, 
to  ■*  forsake'  those  who  forsake  Christ*  We  cannot  adopt  thehr 
principles  ;  we  cannot  imitate  their  habits ;  and  we  may  be  called 
to^  separate  from  their  society."  P.  69. 

This  smacks  strongly  of  the^  prying  spirit  of  tbaischoof^ 
the  disciples  of  which,  under  the  masque  of  religious  cpafl 
and  affectionate  remonstrance  intrude  upOn  the  sacred  privaer 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  promote  separation  instead  of  unity 
among  those  iii  one  house,  and  canker  the  peace  orfamilies 
by  setting  up  the  intoxicated  fancy  of  the  children  against  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  parents. 

**  Scire  volunt^ecreta  domus  atque  inde  timeri^** 

Again  we  are  told  that, 

^'  In  man,  the  creature  who  of  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  hus 
fallen  the  farthest  from  the  perfection  of  his  original  nalure." 
&e.    P.  40. 

Here  we  would  ask  the  profound  expositor  whether  the 
Devils  are  not  among  the  works  of  the  Lord?  and  if  so, 
wheUier  he  holds  that  man  has  fallen  farther  than  the  Devils 
from  the  perfection  of  his  original  aature?  Perhaps  he  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  enough  of  this  :  we  did  not  expect  to  meet  in  these 
pages  with  much  of  a  didactic  character,  and  from  the  speci- 
mens which  we  have  afforded,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  the 
author  of  them  because  there  is  no  more.  Neitner  will  w^ 
press  too  hardly  upon  that  scholarship  which  permits  itself  to 
write  "  the  Sea  of  Tiberitts."  P.  26.  But  we  are  threatened 
with  three  other  volumes  of  Morning  Thoughts ;  if  they  come^ 
there  is  a  proverb  respecting  i^uripai  (ppovrihs  which  we  sin- 
ceVely  trust  will  not  lose  its  application.  We  i^e  not,  how* 
ever,  without  hope  that  they  may  be  stifled  before  their  birth; 
for  their  appearance,  we  are  told,  is  to  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  public  approbation  which  may  be  won  by  this,  their 
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pr^cursoiu  On  ^q public  opinion,,  we  dare  venture  to  pro^ 
nonnce  boldly,  bat  the  apinion  of  a  party  may  perliap«  be 
^accepted  by  the  blindness  of  self-love  for  the  opinion  of  tbe 
public*  In  quitting  this  volamei  therf  fore,  we  would  propose 
a  single  question  to  its  author,  with  all  good  will,  but  with  all 
earnestness  and  solemnity ;  and  upon  the  return  of  a  cour 
scientious  answer  to  it,  we  would  rest  our  hope  that  the 
lembryo  mischief  mi|i;ht  even  yet  be  suppressed.  Is  it  con* 
sistent  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister  to  debauch  the 
minds '  of  the  youngs  bv  introducing  into  that  teaching  the 
chari^cteristics  of  which  are  simulicity  and  sobriety,  inflam- 
matory images  and  undefined  language;  wbi<^h  m4iyiedi< 
Verted  to  impure  purposes,  and  applied  with  greater  fai^iliiy 
to  an  earthly  than  to  a  heavenly  flame  ;^  which  are  do€  qiU* 
done  in  ambiguous  fervor  by  the  xrazy  aspirations  of  a 
Moravian  Canticle-;  and  which,  after  all,  at  the  best,  are  but 
parodies  of  those  Melodies  so  pregnant  with  meaning,  which 
lUshion  permits  to  be  trilled  languidly  and.  lusciously,  by 
the  lips  of  many  who  would  blush  if  they  were  suspected 
of  ability  to  explain  the  precise  bearing  and  intelligence  of 
words,  respecting  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
tbeir  general  and  most  unqualified  admiration  ?        ^ 


Aht.  V,  7%c  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide  to'  PtaCe  and 
Happiness,  extracted  from  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ascribed  to  the  Four  Evangelists.  To  which  are 
€iddid,  the  first,  second,  and  final  Appeal  to  the  Christian 
Public,  in  reply  to  the  Observations  of  Dr.  Marakman, 
(^  Serampore.  By  Rammohun  Roy.  8vo« '  673  pp.  I4s. 
Calcutta,  printed;  London,  reprinted  by  the  iJnitarian 
Society.     1824. 

*  • 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  publication,  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  a  very  dif- 
ferent efiect  from  that  which  has  led  our  .English  Unitarians, 
to  reprint  it  amongst  us.  Its  author,  Rammohun  Roy,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  learned  Brahmin,  who,  like  many  .of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  not  being  satisfied  with  tlie  popular 
idolatries  of  his  countrymen,  set  bis  wits  to  work,  to  extract, 
out  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  H-iodoo  superstitions,  a 
system  of  pore  Theism ;  or,  as  it  is  now  termed^  Monotheism. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in  these 
attempts  to  reform  the  opinions  of  bis  bretlprcin;  and'w^ 
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imagine  that  he  prodaoed  maob  about  tlie  same  effect  by  bis 
translation  of  ''.The  V^dslnf-  on  the  idbabitanta  of  hkM%, 
as  was  formerly  produced  on  the  slaves  of  Rome  by  the 
writings  of  £pictetus»  or  on  its  patricians  by  those  of 
Antoninus. 

Not  being'  quite  satisfied  ^ith  the  duccess  arising  out  ef 
these  Mono theistie  deductions  from  the  Veda  and  the  Ve* 
dant,  this  worthy  Brahmin  next  turn^  bii  attention  to  tl»a* 
writers  of  the  New  Testament — from  the  perusal  of  wbioh' 
he  asserts^  that^ 

**  In  his  long  kitid  uninterrupted  researches  into  i^gious  ttiitb» 
he  fbund  the  doctrines  of  Christ  more  conducive  h>  moral  prfnci- 
phs^,  and  better  ada^ed  for  the  use  of  rational  beings,  than  any 
ether  wliich  bad  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  doctrme  of  the 
Yrinttyy  however,  which  appeared  to  his  mind  quite  as  objectioaable 
as  the  Polytheism  of  the  Hindoos^  presented  an  insuperable  ob. 
Steele  to  his  conversion  to  Christianity^  as  he  found  it  professed  by. 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  But  aS  the  system  so  fuUy  approved 
itself*  in  ether  respects,  to  his  reason  and  his  jpiety,  his  candour 
would  not,  on  account  of  ihu^  single  difficulty,  allow  him  at  once  ta 
reject  it  as  false.  As  the  most  likely  method  of  acquirinff  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  doctrines*  he  determined  upon  a  careful. perusal 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages. 
From  this  underteking  he  arose  with  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wSs  not  inculcated  in  them^  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  true  and  divine.*'     Preface,  p.  xiil. 

Having  now  commenced  a  Unitarian-r-no,  we  beg  hisf 
pardon^— an  Arian  Christian — he  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
his  countrymen  with  the  fruits  of  bis  conversion.  To  this 
^d  fa^e  published  the  work  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
article :  "  The  precepts  of  Jesus,"  &c.  This  consisb  en- 
tirely of  extracts  from  the  four  Evangelists ;  i.  s.  their 
moral  sentences  disjoined  from  their  doctrinal  sentiments* 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a'  publicatipn  attracted  ihe 
notice  of  our  Christian  Missionaries ;  accordingly,  it  soon 
produced  a  controversy  at  Calcutta,  just  as  would  have  hap- 
pened in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  wish  at  all  to  ent^r  into  the  particulars  of  this 
controversy.  The  publications  of  Dn  Magrsbman  and  his» 
friends,  have  been  reprinted,  we  brieve,  by  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety in  this  country — also,  per  contra^  those  of  JElammohua 
Roy  are  now  reprinted  by  the  Unitarians.  As  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  we  have  no  immediate  concern  with 
either  of  these  parties,  and  we  conceive  that  our  neutraliiy  m 
this  respect^  enables  us  to  give  a  candid  view  of  the  general 
merits  of  the  controversy. 
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.  Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doabt  acqaaioted  witb  the  cele^ 
brated  Epistle,  which  our  English  Unitarians,  in  the  rei^n  uf 
Charles  the  Second,  addressed  to  **  his  illustrious  Excellency 
Ruzelh  Ben  Renetb,  Ambassador  of  the  mighty  Emperor  ot^ 
Fez  and  Morrocco" — in  which  thev  sav,  that  *'  Grod  bath 
iraised  your  Mahomet  to  defend  the  &ith  with  a  sword,  as  a 
scourge  against  the  idolizing  Christians"--^and  in  which  they 
openly  prefer  Midiometanism  to  orthodox  Christianity.  Now, 
we  think  it  impossible  to  look  into  the  present  part  which 
the  Unitarians  are  playing  at  Calcutta,  without  being  re- 
minded of  this  celebrated  Epistle.  They  republish  the  works 
of  a  Renegado  Brahmin  with  the  utmost  joy  and  triumph, 
merely  because  he  adopts  their  Unitarian  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  as  if  there  was  any  thing  wonderful^  that  a 
philosophical  Pagan  should  dislike  the  revealed  doctriae  of 
the  Trinity,  or  as  if  their  cause  could  gain  any  accession'  of 
authority  from  such  an  evidence. 

Yet  to  such  a  pitch  of  debasement  are  they  sunk  as  Chris- 
tians, that  they  are  obliged  to  make  an  apology  f(Mr  tbd  com- 
parative orthodoxy  of  their  new  associate.  **  They  are.aware 
that,  holding  as  they  do,  the  strict  and  proper  hnnumity  of 
Christ  as  one  of  their  Tundamental  tenets,  they  mdy  possjbly 
be  charged  with  a  dereliction  of  principle  in  their  circulating 
ynder  their  authoritVi  a  work  which  maintains  his  pre-exist- 
ence  and  superangelic  dignity."  Preface,  p.  xiiL — Truly  we 
pity  the  situation  of  ^*  Thomas  Rees,  Secretary  to  the  I7ni- 
(arian  Society,"  who  signs  this  preface,  and  who  is  thus 
obliged  to  do  obeisance  to  the  faith  of  Rammohum  Yet  this 
is  the  man  who  complains  of  being  Called  a  "  SSocmum  /*  but 
perhlaps  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  Brahniiii  would 
blush  to  be  called  a  Unitarian. 

Truly  these  are  days  when  the  Christian  Church  **  is  oat 
of  joint/'  or  we  could  scarcely  behold  such  wondrous  specta- 
cles. We  are  clearly  of  opinion,  however,  that  their  ex- 
travagance will  prove  their  remedy.  When  madness  has 
arisen  to  a  certain  pitch,  it  generally  leads  to  sudden  di»ia- 
lution. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
consists  of  moral  extracts,  miscellaneously  extracted  from 
the  four  Evangelists,  carefully  avoiding  any  intermixture  of 
doctrinal  passajges.  W^  need  not  say,  that  the  eflTect  is  dull 
and  heavy  in  the  extreme,  and  that  it  bears  the  same  resem- 
blance to  the  Gospels  in  their  native  form  as  a  corpse  bears 
to  a  living  body  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  Unitariaoism 
bears  to  .orthodox  Christianitv. 

Yet  even  with  these  mutilations,  the  language  cannot  lie 
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qnite  broaglit  down  to  a  mere  hDman  level.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing^ passages — *'  1  am  the  vine,  my  Father  is  the  hus- 
bandman/' &c.^-**  As  the  Father  hath  loved  ihe,  so  haye  I 
loved  you,^  &c. — *'  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,"  &c.  p. 
97.  NoWr  we  say,  that  such  passages  scarcely  convey  any 
meaning  if  read  on  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  and  that  they 
can  convey  little  or  no  definite  sense  to  the  readers  of  ''The 
jPrecepts  of  Jesns/' .  The  same  oi>servation  will  hold  good 
of  numberless  other  passages. 

.  The  next  Tract  consists  of  ''^Defence"  of  the  former 
pnhUcations  against  the  objections  of  /' Christian  Missiona* 
ries."  It  is  not  destitute  of  acuteness,  but  the  most  corions 
passage  in  it  is  the  following,  which  we  /ecommend  to  the 
serious  attention  of  all  subscribers  to  the  Bible  Society. 

.    **  The  compiler,  residing  in  the  same  spot  where  European  mte- 
gionary  gentlemen  and  others  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years  have  been,  with  a  view  to  promote  Christianity,  distributing 
in  vain  amongst  the  natives  numberless  copies  qf  the  complete 
Bible,  written  in  different  languages,  could  not  be  altogether  igno* 
rant  of  the  causes  of  their  disappointment.     He,  however,  never 
doubted  their  zeal  for  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  nor  the 
accuracy  of  their  statement  with  regard  to  immense  sums  of  money 
being  annually  expended  in  preparing  vast  numbers  of  copies  of 
the  Scriptures;  but  he  has  seen  with  regret,  that  they  have  com- 
pletely counteracted  their  own  benevolent  efibrts,  by  introducing 
all  tlie  dogmas  and  mysteries  taught  in  Christian  Churches  to  peo-t 
pie  by  no  means  prepared  to  receive  them;  and  that  they  have  been 
so  incautious  and  inconsiderate  in  their  attempts  to  enlighten  the 
natives  of  India,  as  to  address  their  inftructtons  to  them  in  the 
tame  way  as  if  they  were  reasoning  with  persons  brought  up  in  a 
Christian  country,  with  those  dogmatical  notions  imbibed  from 
^beir  infancy.    The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  natives  in  ge« 
neral,  instead  of  benefiting  by  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  copies  pf 
which  they  always  receive  gratuitously,  exchange  them  vety  ofVen 
for  blank  paper;  and  generally  use  several  of  the  dogmatical  termsi 
in  their  native  language,  as  a  mark  of  slight  in  an  irreverent  man- 
ner;  the  mention  of  which  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings.     Sabat, 
an  eminently  learned  but  grossly  unprincipled  Ar^b,  whom  our 
divines  supposed  that  they  had  converted  to  Christianity,  and  whom 
they  of  course  instructed  in  all  the  dopnas  and  doctrines,  wrote  a 
lew  years  ago  a  treatise  in  Arabic  agamst  those  very  dogmas,  and 
printed  himself  and  published  several  hundred  copies  of  this  work. 
And  another  Moosulman,  of  the  name  of  Ena*et  Ahmud,  a  man  of 
respectable  family,  who  is  still  alive,  speedily  returned  to  Mohum. 
mudanism  firom  Christianity,  pleading  that  be  had  not  been  able  to 
reconcile  to  his  understanding  certain  dogmas  wliich  were  imparted 
tp  bin.    It  has  been  owing  to  their  beginning  with  the  iotroduc- 
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tion  of  mysterious  dogmas,  and  of  relations  ibal  at  first  sjgkt  i^ 
|)ear  incredible^  tliat  notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  ctf 
our  divines,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  can  find  a  single  respectable 
Mo'osulman  or  Hindoo,  who  were  not  in  want  of  the  common  com*- 
fbrts  Cif  lifej,  once jrioriBed  with  the  truth  of  Christianity,  conetaintlpr 
sdheritig  td  iU  Uf  the  Ibw  huAdred  natives  who  have  been  nbmi- 
nA\y  cohverted  to  Christianity,  atid  #ho  have  be^n  generally  of  the 
tkcAi  igtioratit  daM,  ^ere  is  gfotmd  to.  suspect  that  the  gfditeir 
iMMnber  have  beeA  allured  to  change  their  faith  by  othef  attNU> 
tions  thai\  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  tho06 
diituias ;  Bi  wd  find  Morly  all  of  them  are  employed  or  fed  by  theur 
•prkaal  tfeacfaera,  aod  in  case  of  neglect  are  apt  16  manitel  m  i^ 
bfUtotts  spirit  ;*»-«a  circamstanoe  which  is  well  kabwn  td  the  cuaa^ 
ipiler  from  sefcral  local  facta,  as  well  as  from  the  following  ooev^ 
rence.  About  three  years  ago,  the  compiler,  on  hit  visit  to  aa 
English  gentleman,  who  is  still  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Caleatto, 
saw  %  great  fiumber  of  Christian  converts  with  a  petition^  which 
they  intended  to  present  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority^ 
staling^  thM;  their  teachers,  through  folse  promises  of  advaoeesienty 
had  iodoced  them  to  give  up  their  ancient  religion.  The  compiler 
felt  indignant  at  their  presumption,  and  suggested  to  the  gMk^ 
man»  as  a  friend,  the  propriety  of  not  countenancing  a  stt  df  waem 
who,  from  their  bwti  declaration,  seemed  so  unprincipled*  Tbe 
missionaries  themselves  are  as  well  aware  as  the  compiler,  that  those 
irery  degnfiMs  are  the  points  which  the  people  always  select  aa  tM 
most  proper  for  attack,  both  id  their  oral  and  written  controverste 
vrith  Christian  teachers ;  all  o£  which,  if  required,  the  compiler  is 
prepared  to  prove  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimooy."  P.  117. 

This  is  followed  by  '' a  second  Defence*'  against  freak 
attacks  from  the  same  quarter.  It  consists  of  a  gr^at  naan 
ber  of  mistntef protations  of  Scripture,  which  exkibit  maoli 
abont  the  same  quantity  of  ieatning  as  may  be  found  in  th# 
writhngs  of  Mr.  Belsham.  There  is  a  carious  admiissiofl) 
p«  903>  that  the  safferiogs  of  Jedus  are  dnacdoantable  ou  any 
prineiple  of  human  reasoning.  The  whole  £irgttmeiit>  it 
ttkalyzed,  is  this — that  no  Hind<oo  can  cotoscientidiialy  prefbr 
tbe  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  to  Hindodism,  ergo,  true  Cnrivti- 
anilh^  is  without  this  doctrine !  ' 

Whoever  has  looked  into  the  writings  dfour  English  Uni- 
tarians must  have  been  struck  with  their  pretenceil  fo  supe- 
rior w'isdora  ;  but  to  moderate  their  arrogance,  we  beg  them 
to  turn  to  Hammohun's  chapter  on  the  Aianemeni  and  <iU. 
tmperMonality  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  they  will  find,  that  the 
same  degrees  of  learning  may  be  acquired  without  any  aa* 
sistance  from  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  Seminary  at  York*  We 
aeed  scarely  say,  that  tho  cloven  foot  is  hardly  coiicealed, 
and  that  a  Brahmin  who  prates  about  the  Council  of  Nite^ 
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and  Mr.  Serle's  *'  Horee  SolitariaB,"  cannot  be  quite  unac- 
quainted with  some  Unitarian  Missionaries  at  Calcutta.  We 
l^isii  them  joy  of  Ibis  compountl  of  MatrometanMm,  Hin- 
4i}tHBm^  and  pd^udo-CInistiattity. 

We  b«iV^  fedW  afkiv^d  «it  **  the  final  Appe&t  iti  deffdttce  of 
the  Precepts/-  •  It  consisls^f  aft  Atteittpt  to  rebut  the  charge 
of  vanity  and  presumption  in  affecting  to  understand  the 
doctrines  of  Jesils  better  than  the  great  majority  bf  the 
Christian  Ohnrch^  .md  in  a  repetition  of  the  former  pitrver- 
dionft  of  Scriptdrei  Oar  readers  will  eftcute  us,  we  are  fture^ 
ftom  detecting  the  falsity  of  diapters  which  attempt  to  shew 
that  *^  attributes  p^oUar  to  God  are  never  ascribed  to 
Jesus,"  or  tiiat  "  Jesus  was  like  the  $nn,  an  instremetit  in  the 
bttids  of  God/'  &c«  The  fdllowiDg  pa8toge>  however^  de^ 
seftes  iniertion^  as  it  testifies  the  g6ed  efieots  which  hAri 
4iocroed  to  the  ttatiyes  from  Ih^  English  powei*  in  the  East. 

'^  I  now  conclude  my  Essay  by  offering  up  thanks  to  the  $u- 
{vreme  Disposer  o^  the  events  o{  this  universe^  for  havii^  unex- 
t>e(^tediy  delivered  this  countty  frdm  the  Idng-C0fitifiu6d  tyfahny  of 
M  toftn^f  rulers,  ^nd  placed  it  tinder  the  goverhftient  Of  the'  Eng. 
)t6fa,-^a  Mil6ti  who  ht>t  only  &te  blesi^Gid  with  the  enjoyment  of  ci^l 
^uid  political  Hb^y,  but  also  interest  th«mseIveA  in  promotiog 
iiberty  and  Sbciftl  faappine^,  as  w«^l  As  fi-ee  inquiry  into  literary 
imd  rt^Itgioas  sobj^cfS)  Among  tho^  nations  to  which  their  IttflueMft 
extends/'    P^&J2. 

We  cankiot  finisb  our  notice  of  tliis  curious  work  without 
egain  remarking  on  the  strange  phenomena  of  beholding  men 
who  call  themselves  Christians  taking  part  with  a  man  who 
is  evidently  nothing  more  than,  a  philosophical  Deists  Kftm- 
mohun  Koy^  disgusted  with  the  jgross  idolatries  and  superr 
stitions  of  his  countrymen,  was  mscinated  with  the  morality 
of  the  New  Testament,  f^or  a  while,  he  read  and  believed  in 
it  like  the  great  body  of  orthodoK  Christians,  but  in  an  evil 
hour  he  met  with  some  member  of  the  Unitarian  Society  at 
Calcutta^  Then  he  soon  found  out  the  method  to  reconcile 
the  four  Evangelists  with  his  love  of  Monotheism.  Pleased 
with  their  new  associate,  the  society  encouraged  him  to  print 
and  publish,  he  supplying  the  Arabic,  Sangsctit  and  Ben- 
galee,  and  they  helpmg  hfm  with  the  tmprovid  Version,  and 
with  the  works  of  Priestley,  Belsham,  &c.  /The  result  of 
this  coalition  is  here  presented  to  the  public,  and  if  it  does 
not  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  see  the  real  principlee  of 
our  English  Unitariansi  we  shall  beg  tlie  assistance  of  Prince 
Hohenlobe  te  help  us  in  another  article. 
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Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  his  Serene  Highness  Antony- PhUip 
d*  Orleans f  Duke  of  Montpensier^  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
Written  by  Himse/f.     Translated  from  the  French*     8vo. 
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•Little  is  to  be  sgid  in  praise  of  most  oF  the  uarrati?es 
which  have  hitherto  fallen  from  the  pens  of  the  Boarbons : 
.bat  this  before  us,  by  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  amiable  of 
their  family»  is  an  exception  from  the  general  bad  taste  by 
/which  tbey  have  been  marked.  The  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
•during  a  long  residence  in  England^  was  respected  and  loved 
wherever  he  was  known,  and  the  account  which  is  now  pab* 
lished  of  his  captivity  at  Marseilles,  as  recorc|ed  by  himself,  is 
by.no  means  likely  to  diminish  the  cegret  which  was  aoiven- 
sally  felt  for  his  early  loss.        .        . 

Antony- Pbilip  d'Orleans^  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  second 
son  of  Louis  Pbilip  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  bom  in 
1775.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  participating 
in  the  sentiments  of  his  family,  h^  entered  as  sub-lieutenant 
in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  bis  brotber,  the  Duke  of  Cfaartres, 
and  distinguished  himself  under  the  command  of  Gen.Keller- 
mann,  at  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Gemmappes.  In  the  winr 
ter  of  1792,  be  passed  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Biron; 
and  here  his  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  egregious  error 
which  had  induced  bim  to  look  for  the  establishment  of 
rational  liberty  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriate  faction  which  was 
preparing  to  deluge  France  with  her  richest  blood.  The 
Duke  of  Biron  was  made  the  involuntary  instrument  of  the 
young  Prince's  arrest  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  The  order  was  executed  with  all  possible  lenity; 
and  by  his  permission,  and  through  his  advice,  two  letters 
were  destroyed  which  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rdin  tbe 
prisoner  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  They  were  Irom 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  expressing,  in  strong  terms,  bis  disap- 
probation of  the  turn  which  the  cause  in  which  they  bird 
blindly  engaged,  was  taking,  and  his  earnest  wish  to  dc^tach 
himself  from  it.  A  few  minutes  after  thelte  were  burned^  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Convention  arrived.  They  found  nothing 
of  the  least  importance  in  their  prisoner's  possession,  but  to 
all  they  found,  even  to  blank  writing  paper^  tbey  affixed  their 
seals. 

The  Duke  of  Biron  was  a  man  of  loose  principles  and  of 
profligate  habits,  closely  connected  with  the  still  more  prMli-' 
gate  and  unprincipled  Duke  of  Orleans.    They  had  both 
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espoused  the  same  unoaloral  cause,  and  both,  too  late,  dis- 
covered their  error,  and  paid  the  same  price  for  their  weak- 
ness or  wickedness.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  physical  coarage 
to  the  subject  of  the  following  anecdote ;  but  if  it  is  cited  by 
the  editor  of  these  Memoirs,  who  subjoins  it'in  a  note,  as  a 
proof  of  any  nobler  quaiityy  we  solemnly  -enter  our  protest 
agaiust'his  assertion.  Struensee  was  no  less  distinguished  for 
"  adventurous  gallantry  and  wit/'  as  the  varnish  of  worldly 
courtesy  nicknames  licentiousness,  and  abuse  of  talent.' 
Struensee  and  Biron  also  both  met  death  with  apparently 
equal  calmqess;  bat  how  far  naore  touching  is  the  dignity  of 
Christian  repentance  which  marked  the  last  moments  of  the 
pne%  than  the  stony  hardness  which  forbade  the  other,  to  fe^. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  strange  jumble  in  the  following  pas- 
sfage  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch  and  ^f  the  Garden, 
by  both  of  which  Birbn  is  supposed  to  be  animated  at  the 
i^ame  time,  and  of  any  difference  between  wbicb,  it  is  proba- 
ble the  annotator  is  wholly  ignorant. 

**  Conveyed  to  the  Conciergerie»  be  appeared,  on  thie  Slst  of 
December  17939  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  by  which  he 
was  immediately  condemaed  to  death.  The  duke  of  Biron  heard 
the  decree  with  S/o/ca/ calipness.  On  his  return  to  prison^  his  phi- 
losophy resumed  that  character  of  Epicurean  indifference  which 
had  accompanied  his  happier  years;  he  ordered  some  oysters  iand 
white  wine.  The  executioner  entered  as  he  was  taking  this  last  re- 
pasts *■  My  fri^d,'  said  Biron,  *  I  will  attend  you  \  but  let  me 
6nish  my  oysters.  You  must  require  strength  for  the  business  you 
have  to  perform :  you  shall  driiik  a  glass  of  wine  with  m^.'  Biron 
filled  a  glass  for  the  executioner,  another  for  the  turnkey,  and  one 
for  himself;  and  went  to  tlie  place  of  execution,  where  he  met 
death  with  the  courage  that  distinguished  almp3t  all  the  victims  of 
that  fearful  period."    P.  7. 

Even  after  this  arrest,  the  Duke  of  M6ntpensier  might 
readily  have  escaped  ;  for  the  sentry  posted  at  his  door  knew 
not  whom  he  was  guarding — was  unacquainted  with  the 
Prince's  person — and  was  left,  most  probably,  on  purpose, 
without  a  countersign.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  and  a  half, 
it  is  no  slight  evidence  of  a  noble  and  heroic  disposition,  that 
the  Duke  resolved  not  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
to  him.  He  felt  that  his  escape  would  have  compromised 
the  peace  and  safety  of  those  relatives  whom  he  must  leave 


*  See  the  Conversion  and  Deaih  of  ComU  Struensee,  tntk  NoteSt  b§  the  Rev,  T. 
Rennell ;  a  volume  which  has  powerfully  arrested  our  attentiun,  and  which  is 
,  admirably  adapted  as  a  niHDOal  for  the  Christian  Minister,  in  his  aiteiidance  upon 
the  bed  of  sickoeu. 
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bd^nd ;  and  be  surrendered  all  idea  of  flight*  The  Doke  of 
ChartreSy  tfho  had  made  his  retreat  good,  was  diflTerently 
•trciUBstanced.  He  had  eompromifted  himself  by  adopting 
th^  same  expressions  as  Dumoarier,  and  if  he  remained  he 
ooaM  pot  doubt  his  fate«  Agaiost  the  Doke  of  Ifontpensier, 
On  the  other  band^  not  even  an  incautious  word  could  be  ob- 
je^t^d  ;  and  he  was  not  yet  aware  that  his  birth  alone  would 
h^  ^hwsidered  a  suffici^at  crime  to  bring  him  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  scaflold. 

Ad  officer  of  Gendarmerie  escorted  bioi  from  Nice — at 
Brigndes  a  number  of  Jacobins  stopped  the  carriage^  smd  de* 
mandvd  a  sight  of  their  passports. 

'*  The  ofttier,  who  was  a  v^ry  brav6  mart^  and  who  On  sitnilar 
dCcasions  had  saved  theliv^  of  several  persons,  whcMn  he  was  con- 
ducting to  prison,  answered  firftily,  that  he  was  carrying  demtcbes 
CO  the  Covention,  and  none  but  enemies  to  the  public  weal  would 
retard  his  progress^  They  cried,  that  they  would  see  hili  oi^eiti, 
for  they  believed  us  to  be  aristocrats^  in  disguise.  The  ofllcer 
whispered  to  me ; .'  If  I  show  them  my  orders,  you  are  a  lost  man ; 
tor  when  they  know  who  you  are,  they  will  cut  you  to  pieces ;  but 
doh't  bo  alarmed,  they  sliall  tako  mv  life  before  they  have  your's.' 
Then,  addroftsin^  them,  he  said,  that  ne  could  not  entrust  his  papers, 
01^  what  he  had  m  charge,  which  v(»as  in  the  carriage,  to  any  one; 
but  tf  they  would  send  the  mayor,  or  the  procureur  de  la  commune^ 
he  Would  show  them  his  brdOrs.  To  this  they  consented  grurab- 
lingly ;  and  when  the  persons  aboveroentioned  Oame  to  tho.  coach 
doSr,  tiiy  bratO  guard  (whose  name  was  Pellssier)  read  his'  orders 
to  them,  arranging  them  in  his  own  way ;  and  then  showing  them 
the  signatures  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  and  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  he  said :  *  Vou  see  I  am  acting  under  proper  authority, 
and  that  my  mission  is  important ;  therefore  let  me  not  be  detained 
any  longer/  With  this,  ordering  the  postillion  to  go  on^  we  de- 
parted, though  the  people  continued  to  catl  after  us,  *  Step  !  Stop  !*  *' 
P.  10.  . 

The  danger  was  increased  at  Aix,  Where  the  officer  was 
suspected  to  be  an  Aristocrat  in  disguise.  Both  himself  and 
bis  charge  wei^  here  forcibly  detained  as  prisoners,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  visits  and  the  insults  of  a  brutal  mob  of  Sqm 
Culottes.  The  authorities  would  not,  however,  dispose  of 
them  titl  they  had  consulted  the  administrators  of  the  Depart- 
nlent  who  were  at  Marseilles,  and  from  these,  in  the  end,  they 
received  an  order  for  the  transfer  of  >:he  prisoners  to  that  city. 
The  Prince  soon  found  that  he  was  to  be  separated  from 
his  formef  escort ;  and  was  advised  by  his  new  eonductor  to 
walk  rather  than  (o  enter  Marseilles  in  their  carriage,  as  the 
best  means  of  escaping  recognition  by  thcyimMoase  cruud> 
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ivbicb  would  be  waiting  bis  arrival.  During  bi§  wall^  of  eigbt 
leagues,  tbe  gr^uadiers  wbo  coaappsed  bis  guard.  uUfc^red  tbo 
most  ferocious  and  revpltipg  exprei^siops,  purpqsely  M^r^s^ed 
to  bu  bearing.  '*  We  have  put  down  tbe  t^'unk  indeed ;  bwt 
tb^  bnsioess  wiii  be  only  halt'  done  uxAe»^  we  exterauipi^te  tU 
tbe  ekootS)  a&  otb6rwi«e  the  tree  may  sproat  out  tiguin.'^ 
On  redjcbing.  Mar$eilli^,  an  imnien^e  mob  was  ooliected  to  »0d 
the  prisoner  of  State,  who  bad  been  aononnced.  Tbron^h 
tbi9>  protected,  or  rather  made  more  conspipupus,  by  tbo 
assistance  of  tbe  municipality,  ncftwitbstanding  a  violent  pres- 
sure^ and  most  ibreajteoing  gestures,  he  reached  the  House  of 
tbe  Department,  and  u^as  abnost  immediately  conducted 
through  several  passages  into  a  ^dungeon,  about  nine  feet 
sqiiare,  without  any  light  but  from  a  small  grated  air-hole  look- 
ing into  a  gloomy  courts  On  oomplainiiig  of  tbe  jn^i^flp^abl^ 
stench  of  this  cell,  tbe  jailor  oifer^d  to  burn  a  faggot ;  and 
having  kindled  ibis,  be  left  tbe  Prince  alone. 

**  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  abandoning  myself  to  my  melancholy 
reflections,  when  i  heard  a  tnournlbl  voice  behind  me  exclaim,-^. 
*  They  are  going  to  bum  me !  They  are  going  to  bum  me  !*  I 
turned  rouod,  and  saw  an  oJd  man,  With  a  long  grey  beard,  covered 
with  rags,  hastily  ascending  a  little  staircase,  whioh  the  darkness 
had  prevented  my  seeing^  at  tbe  extrequt^  of  my  d/iingepn.  I  knew: 
not  at  first  what  to  think  of  this  apparition ;  but  I  afterwards  im^^z 

fined  that  he  wjts  some  poor  creature  whose  brain  W9S  turned  by, 
is  imprisonment.  However  it  migl\t  be,  1  was  surprised  and  dis^ 
tressed  at  hi8  appearance.  When  my  jailor  returned,  t  told  bini 
what  had  happened  and  interrogated  him  on  the  subject.  He  burst 
out  into  a  laugh,  and  said,  *  O,  it  is  the  old  mayor  of  Salon ;  he  is 
lodged  over  your  head,  and  probably  came  down  to  warm  himself. 
Me  has  been  h^re  these  two  months ;  but  he  may  act  the  madmari 
as  he  pleases,  he  will  not  escape  the  guillotine !'  In  fact,  the  poor 
creature  was  dragged  to  it  some  time  after,  without  any  proof  of 
his  not  being  mad."     P.  24. 

TheDuke^s  valet,  Gamache,  who  had  attended  him  from  bia 
infia^y,  bad  discovered  bis  place  ofconfinement,  and,  with  that 
genejious  self-devotion  which  is  so  often  called  out  by  gr^at 
misfortunes,  he  resolved  to  share  his  master's  imprisonment. 
On  tlie  fourth  day,  not  in  conspquence  of  the  Puke'9  repre- 
sentation, but  oi  those  of  the  municipal  officers,  who  were  in-~ 
strocted  to  be  constantly  with  him,  telieving  each  otbei^  every 
twenty^foor  hours,  and  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  noisome^i 
Hess  of  their  post,  he  was  removed  to  a  cleaner  and  more 
wholesome  chamber  :  but  even  faere  tbree-foortbs  of  the 
windows  were  walled  up,  and  the  remainder  very  closely 
grated.    His  greatest  annoyance,  however,  was  the  presence 
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of  the  pfficersy  who  harassed  him  with  questions,  and' two  of 
three  times  every  night  held  a  lantern  over  his  face,  to  asoer- 
tain  whether  he  was  asleep.  Here  he  first  learned  the  in* 
telKgfence  of  his  brother's  escape.  The  Prince  of  Coboarg,  to 
whoi^e  head  qnaftOTt  at  Mons,  the  Duke  de  Chai^res  had  fled; 
whoa  he  was  inarmed  of  the  decree  for  his  arreat^  *  conddcted 
him  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  offered  him  the  rank  of 
Jieat)enant-g6liehil  in  the  Austrian  service.  Bot  he  refused 
to  bear  arm^  ao:ainst  even  revolutionary  France,  and  accepted 
only  a  passport  for  Swisserland.  .  His  subsequent  adventures 
in  the  Alps,  until,  at  lengthy  he  found  an  asylum  within  thef 
walls  of  a  College,  in  which  be  was  admitted  as  a  Professor 
without  being  known,  were  of  the  most  romantic  cast. 

On  the  thirteenth  night  after  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  was  abruptly  a  wakened^  and  ordered  lo 
dressliimseif  immediately*  Without  knowing  whither  be  was 
about  to  be  cdnveyed,  nor  for  what  purpose,  he  was  hurried  to 
the  fortre^  of  Notr^'Dame  de  la  Garde^  and  there  he  was  soon 
joined  by  his  father,  (Egalit^),  his  younger  brotlter»  (Count 
Beanjolais),  his  aunt,  (the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  mother  of  the 
Duke  d*£nghien),  and  the  Prince  of  Conii.  For  the  four 
first  days,  the  two  sons  and  the  father  occupied  the  same 
apartment;  afterwards  their  intercourse  was  prohibited  ;  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  was  removed  to  a  separate  chamber, 
and  only  permitted  to  lake  his  meals  with  his  relatives.  If 
they  met  during  their  hours  ofexercise,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  converse,  nor  even  to  stop  as  they  passed  ;  and  the  veta- 
fions  insolence  of  brief  authority  was  frequently  exercised  by 
preventing  them  from  eating  together,  notwithstanding  the  per* 
mission  which  had  been  granted  ;  by  interrupting  the  comfort 
of  these  short  seasons  of  meeting  by  stationing  national  guards^ 
l^ith  their  muskets,  at  the  table;  and  \>y  perpetually  ordering 
^em  to  return  to  their  chambers. 

In  a  few  days  they  were  separately  examined  before  the 
Tribui^l.  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  and  the  Prince  of  Conti 
first,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Coiint  Beatijolais  next ;  and 
tbd  latter,  although  only  thirteen  and  a  half  years*  old,  occu- 
pied the  stool  on  which  the  prisoner  under  interrogatory  was 
placed,  for  a  considerable  time. 

**  At  length  my  turn  came.  The  tribunal  sat  in  a  church.  Its 
members  were  dressed  in  black,  with  a  Henry  I  V/s  hat,  ornamented 
with  black  plumes  on  the  head,  and  a  tri-co!oured  riband  passing 
round  the  neck,  and  crossed  on  the  bosom.  Tliey  were  seated 
round  a  table,  and  lobked  extremely  grave.  .  They  kept  me  on  the 
stool  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.'  At  every  question,  tlie  public 
accuser,  one  G  *  *  *  (who  afterwards  caused  so  much  blood  lo  be 
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ahed  at  Marsei)lefl,)>  stood  up,  and  said  aloud,  in  a  pedantic  and 
pompous  tone^^r-^  I  desire  the  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  to 
ask  the  prisoner,'  &c  and  he  always  endeavoured  to  puzzle  me,  so 
as  to  maike  ^ne. contradict  myself*.  I  was  bj  no  means  intimidated^ 
but  excessively  proyok^.  Among  other  things  he,  said  to  mo,— 
*  You  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  liberticide  intentions  of 
your  brother  since  you  were  always  with  him  ;  and  you .  ought  to 
knowy  that  your  failing  to  denounce  him  was  rendering  yourself  his 
accomplice!*  I  answered,  that  I  had  never  dny  knowledge  of 
his  intention  to'qiiit  Fraiice ;  and  could  assert,  with  truth,  that  the 
n/ews  of  it  had  given  mc  the  greatest  astonishment.—^  You  lefb 
your  brother  then,  only  to  come,  in  concert  with  him,  to  betray 
the  republic  in  the  south,  while  he  was  betraying  it  in  the  north !' 
— *  This  question  a'ppears  to  me  of  a  kind  that  it  is  impossible' for 
»e  to  answer.  You  will  permit  me,  therefore,  citizen,  merely  to 
observe  to  you,  that  if  I  had  betrayed,  or  intended  to  betray,  the 
republic,  I  certainly  should  not  be  now  before  your  tribunal/' '  P«48« 

**  A  few  hours  after,  we  witnessed  a  scene  by  no  means  ca)ou« 
lated  to  raise  our  spirits.  One  of  the  administrators  on  guards  ' 
uneasy  at  some  denunciation  jiist  lodged  against  him,  or  perhaps 
tired  ofliis  life,  conceived  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  and 
chose  for  its  execution,  the  fortress  where  we  were  confined.  The 
report  of  the  pistol  that  terminated  his  life,  and  was  discharged  very 
near,  us,  was  immediately  followed  by  shouts  ff  *  Guards !  guards  I 
^n  administrator  has  Just  been  assassinated!'  We  were  imme« 
diately  shut  up  very  abruptly.  At  length,  at  the  exphration  of  half 
an  hour,  we  were  informed  that  we  might  take  a  walk  in  the  fortress! 
as  before,  and  that  t/ie  deceased  admihistratur  had  committed  smcide,** 
P.  50. 

Sopn  afterwards   the  prisoners,  undeir  an  escort  of  6.v& 
hundred  men,  were  removed  to  the  fortress  of  St^ohn.   Mere, 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  gloomy  tower,  were  encioj^ed  the  X)ulie 
of  Orleans  and  Count  Beanjolais,   below   in  a   still  inoTe  ^ 
wretched  dungeon,  the  Duke  uf  Montpensier  was  left  aione^' 
till  he  WHS  again  joined  by  the  faithful  Gamache.    This  excel- 
lent and  kiqd' hearted  domestic  only  left  his  master's  cell  to 
accompany  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  some  months  after,  on  his' 
way  to  Paris  and  tlie  scaffold.     He  is  still  living,  and  to  be 
found  in  Paris,  as  keeper  of  the  gardens  of  Mousseatix.    The 
Duke  of  Montpensier's  cell  was  dimly  lighted  through  strong-; 
grated  air-holes.   The  walls  and  vault  were  completely  black, 
and  the  former  had  several  heavy  "iron  rings  let  mto  the  stone, 
work.     The  stench  and  heat  was  oppressiv'e  in  the  extreme ; 
for  it  was  summer  ;  and  the  sewers  of  the  prison  adjoined  this 
pestiferous  chamber.    The  Duke  and  Gamache  frequently, 
passed  the  day  in  their  shirts,  notwithstanding  the  dampness^ 
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to  which  tlioy  were  exposed;  and  as  a  remedy  af^inst  the 
foulness  of  the  air,  they  bamed  log^ar.  After  the  flrist  day  the 
Dake  was  prohibited  from  seeiftg  his  fetber;'  and  ^iltfaoagh 
the  one  apartment  wias  immediately  upder  the  other,  three 
mbnths  passed  withotit  aq  iDtexview.  Their  knives,  razorS| 
'  scissors,  and  penknives,  were  taken  awayi  and.  on  qqo  oqjps^- 
ki9i][^he  meat  with  which  tbejr  wgrp'jjrp^vjdi^d  Mqi;  l^A  unciat, 
,  thejnSfae^obli|;eJ  1^0  twjtT'pf  jfi^  "  ^      . .". ' 

•  '.^iC|r  flnber,ib«ritg:iB9SMt«BUyms]iedperitii^pM  on  his  own 
-tOQCStfit^ti^  tatevtha  ai#,..4Hni8  k  only  ai  the  giite  of  the  tower, 
«0W  tolicitad  it  Ibr  Beaujaiais,  whose  heidth  begflin  to  safibr  ftofn 
such  close  confinement ;  and  his  teiuler  years  obviating  eveiy  pre- 
text for  denial,  it  was  granted,  on  coiiditioa«  however^  that  One 
«f  the  administrators  vboald  keep  him  constantly  in  "^ight."  "hi  the 
eiftrss^if  the  day  In  was  sent  fbr,  and  sufered  46  rentalil  in  the 
Opsciiir-for  Swoor  tbse*  hoars,  and  then  remaiid^dl  to  Ms  dtingeoa. 
He  ioftenr  earnestly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  m9 ;  (}ut 
his  vequiisi  was  constantly  refosed.  His  cell  being  above  mine, 
ke- was  obliged  to  pass  my  door  In  his  wqy  out,  and  be  never  failed 
to  call  to  me  *  Good  day,  Montpcpsier!  how  are  ywV  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  effect  his  voice  had  upon  me,  or  the  dis- 
tress I  iHt  wheA  a  day  p99sed  without  my  hearipg  it;  for  he  was 
sometimes  actuajiy  forbidden  to  utter  these  fbw  words,  and  was 
always  hurried  by  so  quickly,  that  he  h^d  scarcely  time  to  bear  my 
answer.  Ohc^,  however,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
till  my  dinner  was  brpught,  he  crept  so  close  to  the  heels  of  the 
bearer  of  the  basket,  that,  in  spitQ  ot  the  administrators,  who  tried 
to  hold  him  back,  he  darted  into  my  cell,  and  embraced  me,  U 
was  si:|C  iweeks  since  I  had  seen  him — six  wretched  weeks!  The 
moment  was  precious;  but,  ah!  howshorjt!  He  woi  torn  from 
me  forthwith,  with  threats  of  being  no  more  allowed  to  go  ont« 
should  the  same  scene  be  repeated.  Is  such  barbari^  credible  ? 
For  what  grounds,  what  possible  excuse  could  they  offer  for  pre- 
venting two  brothers,  the  one  but  thirteen  and  a  half,  and  the 
otlier  Bot  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  enjoying  the  oonsolatlonof 
a  moment's  interview  before  witnesses  ?  Nor  urss  i  iiiyself  any 
more'iiermiUed*  when  my  door  opened,  to  go  near  enough  to 
QHM^H  ^e  br#ez^  which  paiased  through  thns  mites^lt  niMrrow  stair. : 
caite.  One  morning  only,  when  n^  brenk&st  was  brougbly  I  was 
a^h^F^^.  U>  remain  for  an  inatant  at  th^  threshold.  While  I  stood 
ther^  how  my  heart  yearned  as  I  beard  my  &ther  s  voice  for  the 
first  jim^  ai^er  so  Ipng  a  period !  lie  was  only  separated  from  the 
slairgai^  by  an  iron  grating;  but  there  was  a  sentry  who  coutd 
observe  his  motionis,  and  accost  him  when  he  chose.  To  this 
grating,  the  municipal  officers  and  administrators  let  their  friends 
come  to  satisfy  their  curiosity;  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
breathe  a  little  more  freely  was»  in  my  opinion,  dearly  purclmsed 
at  such  a  sacrifice.     A  similar  privilege  had  been  oflered  to  me,  of 
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k  gntkig  mplaoeoftiiy  nuMTf  doori  but  I  declitied  it;  nor  eMiktf 
Q^iK^iTe  ho^  my  unhappy  fcthar  ooaUl  |Mr«fer  tbe  m(sbiit«in«iide*  I 
have  mentioned  to  seclusion  by  a  bolted  doer.  But  theee  hidi^ 
ej&ct  upon  him ;  be  even  liked  to  see  many  r /aces,  be  theyillip 
they  Mght\  amd  h€f  w«s  pleased  to  btt^e  dome  one  K6W  aind  tlieo 
td  ithina  he  eiHifd  speak.  At  the  time  t  allude  to,  I  beard  hiin 
ttik  the  iefttry  whut  o'dock  it  was ;  and  1  blHteiMd  to  0aO  out 

*  Niikr^|(o6d  day,  iM  deif  ftther!— lid#  dir  jiio  ft|A  jiMMlirwm> 

*  Abf  MoDtpeimierr  replied  he,  *  htpif  Ymffsj  t  m  to  (kit  ytttf 
toiee!  My  bealtb  it  none  ef  tbe  liMt,  nrf  jioat  diOl;  bm  if  I 
ee«M  s^  yoti  it  #imld  do  torn  mudi  cood;^  l  iliitt  bMurd  \Sm  idi; 
)e«f«  t&weerttt  tot  a  ntomefitT  but  Tt  w«i  reftaaady  a^  the  do#r 
#a9  ieittediately  ffhut.**    P.  78. 

B«aftjolws  St  lei^th,  tbr^«gi  the  iiMxpecC6d  kindikeaaof 
«ie  of  Me.atteiMtaiffs^,  was  permitted  to  Mas  f#o  boore  iritfa 
biabMtfocir,  and  the  visit  wtta  redewed  aiitioat  iHtbtrnt  inter- 
MiAdion,  eiVlfry  day  for  three  weeka.  At  the  close  of  Aiii^t» 
M A^eitletSy  i£{.Qt  a  sTfgiit  resistiuice,  felt  into  tbe  power  of 
Car te&Qic^ '  who  e^hlisfc^  ^  sort  of  mititary  gbvemme&t. 
In  the  ootiftiaion  retttdting  from  bis  entry,  the  Duke  of  llotit- 
l^ensieir,.  in  spite  of  the  vi{(ilance  of'  his  sentnea«  obtained  a 
short  stolen  interview  witli  bis  fetter,  and  a  more  free  inter* 
bourse  was  soon  established  by  the  connivanoe  ^  of  tbe  new 
garrrsou.  Beaajolais  was  allowed  'to  take  exercise  in  tbe 
open  airt.  s^nd  an  officer,  kinder  than  his  brethren,  al  last  re-^ 
9koyed  the  probibition  from' the  two  other  prisoners. 

**  It  fs  fihpdssible  for' tfity  oiie  who  has  not  fb)i  it,  to  form  an 
idea  of  thc^  dizziness  occasioned  by  the  broad  day-%bt|  after  hav- 
ing b^ell  bifg  deprived  of  it,  and  by  suddenly  breathing  the  pipra. 
alf. '  1  was  tft  firist  so  ov^rcbmei  that  it  was  seteral  minutes  before- 
f  ii^iill  i^alkf.  Af^er  this  dizziness,  a  kind  of  drunkemaess  came- 
dv^  ihe  that  n^'ade' me  ^ta^er,  and  t  experienced  at  the  same. time 
a  hditonii^]^  hi  rny  ear^  lAial  utterlj^  t>revented  !my  hearing, a  word 
tfraf  was*  stfld.    u  was  moi^  than  a  qparter  of  aa  hotfr  before  I  waa.- 


rff^ftt  liVj)pr6acl^ed  m^^^  back  to  our  cells.    /^^'n^xS, 

aitd'f(4K>#lngd^ys  w^  were  allowed  the  same  iadulgence.  Sc^ne 
officers, '  however,  either  from  badlheartedness,  6x  the  fear  of 
committing  themselves,  refused  it^  bat  this  rarely  hippeneS;  and 
wlieiii  it  did»  a  few  bottles  of  wine«  and  some  pipes  of  g^i^d  loboeeo, 
induced  the  sergeants  to  take  it  upon  themselves^  to  allow  ua  a 
sfcdrt  ^isit  to  the  terrace."    F.  9>ff. 

In  October,  Egalite  was  saaftiaoned  to  Parri,  and  thC(  ibl- 

'     •  •        •    R  r  '-   •  ■ 
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lo^i^ing  account  of  bis  IreatmeDt  after. liis  arrival  is  extracted 
by  the  editor,  of  this  volame  front  Memoirgs  du  Temps  de  la 
Aevoluiiou  Franfaise. 

**  The  diike  of  Orleans  ar7iye4  at  Paris  in  the.  night  between  (be 
5th  and  .6th  of  November^  and  was  taken  directly  to  the  Concjerr 
gerie^  where  be  was  informed  that  hp  must  appear  the  next ,  day 
bfefore  the  tribunal..  .It  was  not  till  then  that  he.  was,  made  ac- 
quaiiitied  with  the  decree  of.  accusation  upon  which  he  was  to  be 
tried.  '  How  great  was'  his  astonishment,  when  he  found  that  it 
was,  word  for  word,  the  same  as  the.  decree  which  had  been,  drawn 
tip  against  the  Girondins,  and  upon  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned and  executed  a  week  before.  Pains  had  not  been  taken 
to  make  a  separate  one,  that  it  might  at  least  appear  applicable  to 
the  Duke's  case.  Among  the  leading  cbarges,  \  was  one  aioied  at 
the  deputy  Carra»  who  was  reproached^  but  ?ery  upjii»Uy»  'Witfa 
wishing,  to  place  the. duke,  of  York  .on  the. thrppec^  France. 
When  the  duke  of  Orleans  heard  thb. article  read,  he  i^d,  drily, 
f  Really,  this  has  the  air  of  a  joke!'  Summoned  by  the  tribunal 
to'  declare  what  answer  he  had  to  make  to  the  charges. against  him, 
he  merely  remarked,  that  they  destroyed  themselves,  iEuid. could 
have  no  application  to  him,  since  it  was  well  known  tliat  he  had 
always  been  in  opposition  to  the*  system  and  measures  of  the  party 
he  was  accused  of  favoring.  Nevertheless,  the  tribunal  having 
gone  through  the  case,  and  condemned  him  to  death,  without 
qjaitting  their  places,  he  heard  his  sentence  without  being  for  a 
moment  disconcerted,  and  said,  *  Since  you  were  resolved!  should 
perish,  you  ought  at  least  to  have,  found  more  plausible  pretexts 
by  which  to  accomplish  your  views ;  for  you  will  never  be  aUe  to 
make  any  one  believe  that  you  suppose  me  capable  of  the  several 
things  of  which  you  have  just  declared  me  convicted;  and  espe- 
cially you,  sir  (6xing  Ills  eyes  on  the  foreman  of  the  jury.  An. 
fOBielle),  who  know  me  so  well !  Still,'  continued  he,  '  since  my 
firtH^  is  decided,  I  have  only  to  request,  that  you  irill  not  sufler.me 
to  languish  here  till  to-morrow,  but  order  me  instantly  to  be  cxm- 
docted  to  the  place  of  execution.'  This  mdhncholy  fiivpur  .iras 
readily  granted.  Crossing  the  square  before  the  Palais  Boy^t,  the 
tit\  wat  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  durinc^  wbicli  he  tUmed'his 
^twit%  indiHerence  to  the  front  of  his  (Muace.  Havinlr  readied 
tne  square  of  Louis  XV.  he  ascended  the  scafibld  with  a  firm  step,, 
aild  received  the  stroke  of  death  on  the  16th  of  B^roaire,  year  8, 
(6th  November,  1793,)  at  four  in  tft^  after^n."^    P.  118. 

■  •  ■  •  ' 

..  In  ,the  Duke  of  Mootpensier,  the  regret  which  lie  strongly 
expresses  for  his  father's  bloody  fate,  is  not  only  pardonable 
but  praisevortbyi  but  there  is  no  other  p^n  .wnic(i  <^iltd 
record  the  last  act  of  Egalit^'s  life  without  considering  it  as 
an  inadequate  atoiiem^t  for  his  oriiaes* 
l!he  five  months  after  the  execution  of  their  father  were 
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patsed  in  yet  closer  coDfinement,  and  m6re  distressing  priva- 
tion:  ^tbey  were  expressly  forbidden  to  see  any  person  from 
without,  their  maintenance  was  rated  at  twenty-four  franti^s 
in  assignats  daily,  then  equivalent  to  no  more  than  eigbt 
in  silver,  and  of  these, — qui  dispensdi  franget  sihi, — more  than 
half  was  appropriated  to  himself  by  the  villainy  of  the  pur- 
veyor through  whose  hands  they  passed.  12,000  francs  had 
been  placed  by  the  Duchess  their  mother,  at  their  disposal^ 
through  a  merchant  of  Marseilles ;  biit  this  sum,  although 
confided  to  the  authorities  of  the  district^  did  not  reach  its 
destination.  Clothes  were  coarsely  supplied  them,  and  after 
•many  remonstrances  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  catering 
for  themselves,  and  cooking  in  their  cells. 

In  March,  1794,  Maignet,  a  new  representative  arrived,  in 
Marseilles,  with  the  express  intention,  as  was  announced,  of 
HPepairing  the  injustice  of  his  predecessors.  l%e  Prince  of 
Conti  was  now  added  to  the  two  brothers,  and  the  grotesqne- 
liess  of  his  grief,  in  spite  of  the  miseries  which  surrounded 
them,  aflRorded  some  relief  to  th<e  younger  captives.  The 
Prince  of  Conti  retained  the  habits  and  the  dress  of  the  old 
Court ;  he  was  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  valet,  who  regu- 
larly curled  his  hair  in  papillotes  during  the  whole  6f  his  con>* 
finement;  and  an  understanding  not  strong  by  nature^  had 
beeii  still  more  weakened  by  the  frightful  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed  :  so  that  he  was  perpetually  a  victim  to 
the  idlest  terrors,  and  saw  an,  order  for  execution  or  assassi- 
nation in  every  fresh  change  however  unimportant. 

They  Were  now  removed  to  much  better  apartments  ;  but 
their  pleasnre  at  the  transfer,  was  much  damped  by.  the  newis 
which  was^  ostentatiously  forced  on  them  of  the  executioil'of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  The  Prince  of  Conti,  and  not  vi^- 
6nt  fea^oti  at  the  time,  tead  this  as  their  own  sentence.  Befian^ 
jbl^fis^,  1i|6'^ai(};  fs  tod  vodiig  for  the  scaffold,  would  be,  poisdned^ 
or,  (^"sing  ifao  horrible  jest  oT  the  capuchin  Chaboton  the 
moraer  of  tbe  Dauphin  in  tlije  Temple)  would  be  comtnended 
to  the  care  of  the  si^Qtheeary ;  "  you^"  continued  be  to'the 
Duke,  of  Monipeofiier,  **  should  be  nineteen  in  a  moBtb»  but 
I  prophecy  tbfit  yet)  will  never  arrive  at  that  age ;  no,  you 
will  never  b^.nineteen.  I  tell  you  so!  you  are  lost!  we  are^ll 
lost  beyond  redemption  1"  ;  ••  ' 

Every  thing  indeed  appeared  to  portend  this  terininAtion 
to  4benr  ntifferies.  The  news«pa^^rs" with  which  they  We(r$ 
fonlisbed  presented  a  oataioj^erbrdiiily  victims/ rndst^i^tbeiii 
well  known,  ifnd  allied  to  tbem  in  blose  frietidship.  One 
night  they  passed  in  futt  belief  that -a  deei'ee  bad  amred  ium^ 

^    Rir  -2  ■■  :  ;  i  :  • 


.■Hqniog  tbem  before  the  ComiajuiQn  at  Ocange,  witkh  woalil 
imve  be^B,  in  iact,  onW  the  prelupioac;  to  deatb ;  bat  iw  tbia 
HMlft^cf  tbie  fears  of  the  Friufie  of  Conti  bad  de^v«<i  U», 
tifg  tbe  order  related  luit  to  themselves  but  to  some  priaoDers 
jJA^ged  over  tbeiv,  wbo  in  leulity  weto  cMiried  to  Oraago  iwd 
tli9DC«tothe  ucsffoLd.  '{he  jailors  were  officially  iBstracl«d 
tV  close  tlie  little  gardeoj  which  of  late  bad  been  open  to  the 
.■■mOBers,  and  tg  redoiU>W  tboir  vigilance.  Tbe  Dachesa  of 
ttovrlKMji  WMS  denoonced.  eonQped  av  *«cret,  and  was  daily 
:ei;p««^pg  be^  trial.  This  gatberisg  of  Ibe  atorpi  wontd  no 
wobt  \»i*  eoded  in  that  which  their  peraeontors.  teimed  aa 
tMhiMoq.  if  the  fall  of  Robespierre  ^  Theraudor.  3?A 
im,  1794,}  had  aot  snatched  tbem  from  their  &t^. 

It  vas  laon  evident,  even  within  the  walls  of  their  priv»i. 
iJbitt  a  great  revulsion  l^d  tak^i  place  ;  the  janiobiiu  ia  tbor 
ptsa,  were  harried  into  dungeona,  aa4  tbe  fortieaa  oC  St. 
Jl)t^l  WM  crowded  with  wretobea  whe  had  long  oontribnted 
(A  people  its  cells.  ,  The  president  of  -the  tribana)  at  Mai- 
t^leSi  who  had  been  distinguished  for  blodd-thirKliof  gs,^  inaa 
l^tecvyt  to  escape  over  the  roof  of  a  house,  fell,  and  broke 
}ij*  |)«ck ;  his  deaA  did  aot  immediately  ensue,  xaA  ha 
hr«athad  bia  la&t  in  prison.  Whether  it  was  from  the  joy 
pcqd^oed  hy  these  brightened  prospects,  or  from  natural  ca- 
ynce  of  temper,  appears  to  be  qnestioaable,  but  the  Ptioce 
nf  CoAti  abont  this  time  quarrelled  with  bis  fellow-priaooers, 
a«d<  ditriog  (he  remainder  o{  their  joi^it  iuprisoain^t,  there 
.  was  almost  an  entire  suspension  of  intercourse  betweai.  tbem. 
By  dint  of  petititming,  the  Duhe  of  Mon^iensier  a.\  length 
shamed  -the.  aotkoiities  into  tbe  repayment  ef  one-foqrth  of 
tJ)«i  litiODO  francs  which  had  bees  entx usted  to  them ;  bift 
^Jtew  nomioal  9,000  were  depreciated  to  600  only.  9ea>das 
tbift  anexpected  gain  they  were  now  permitted  to  roam  at 
lUwrty  aey  whera  within  the  fortress  ^  c^  privilege,  thif  valne 
«li  which  can  only  be  folly  esiimiUed  by  those  who  h4ve  ^a- 
^llwied  eighteen  moojlhs  owBnemeQU  .  TW  Frinqe  oC  Cwti 
^l0)(a.dec)^«M  this  freedom ;  such  a  fay  wu,  b.e  reKask^^.  vera 
It  wspieioNs  aspect. 

:  A  decree  of  the  CeiLventioa  was  issai 
nw^hig  the  detenttoD  in  prison  of  all  mai 
bon  family,  as  long  -as  tbe  general  siSe^i 
^iafSdjc^  d^lLCQed  tbe  hope  which  wta 
.Vt^^fi  A«ptix^.  and  tb^x  listAbod;  terk>m« 
liduclk  wMQ  made  to  »aw^  their  eseape. 
«fffe|at««rad,  Uieir.  aid^reqmwd  tfa*  Uttle  w 
btiw  iwannaredi.  iMi4  then  treaehecowiliy. 
This  loss  was  in  some  meaavm  vfoned  for  by  the  farthCT  pay- 
11 
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hi<bt  of  the  balance  of  the  13000  ftwatSi  aiid  some  oth^  sdiirfl 
dd^itions  which  reacbi^  th^^m  IhrdogU  taHoug  clfMiMd. 

Tb«'  rava^  of  the  children  tjf  ikii  ^^^  hki  alir^dy  coBt- 
ttifetioed,  atid  b^ttxdd  of  yotttig  ttlt^n  vfliiot^  r^Moni'  hw  hk^ 
satorMc^  by  lhi$  Jacobins,  revmigcd  th^if  deathti  by  d^6^  Mf 
etfud  hofrof  ^bd  f^^rocity.  Maby  pHsonets  ofi  their  wa|  tb'tlie 
fortress  of  St.  John  were  sabred  utkder  the  eye:>  of  its  itimfttitt, 
and  daily  threats  of  a  general  massacre  i^f  some  measare 
prepared  them  for  the  frightfnl  enonniiiie^s  Wbicfi  tbeif  W4)r^ 
to  witness  on  jibe  6th  of  Jimei  i79&[.  About  jG  ve  in  tJbe  9/Pief* 
noon  0^  that  ^ay  the  gs^rri^on  was  called  to  afmsi  but  II  W4a 
too  lat<^  t6  rais^  the  draw-bridges.  The  sentineb  wi^re  dtvfian 
back  and  a  crowd  of  people  raddy  armed;  Withont'dhifdfM^ 
«/nd  most  of  them  having  th^t  steevCs  tacked  aboTO  th«j(r 
elbows^  ra«hed  forwaifd  singing  tti«  w«H  k(M>wti  revol«lidbiit^ 
air  h  HtHldu  p^Upk,  Hrhich  bad  ^o  oftCfift  b«^  the  pti^tHfHi 
to  d^s  of  Hotyd.  Thfe  priftc^wfere  cleirriy  not  the'  objefcbj 
wfiom  they  sooght ;  but  the  iotoiir^afioti  ttrii  ftri-y  of  tfife  ai- 
saitatits  might  lead  them  to  mistake  th^ir  vicilitiis.  ^S^\^^, 
therdfofe,  was  lost  in  barHcadiHg  the  door  of  their  ch&mber 
with  such  fumitdre  as  first  offered  itself;  and  the  prdparatioti;s 
were  scarcely  finished  before  loud  voices  demanded  that  tii^ 

should  open  and  admit  the  assisiaat-^^^n^^s^d^i^^  of  .^^®  f^f^ 
who  was  dying  ;  at  the  saine  time  stating  that  they  knew  ^ 
persons  within  the  cell,  and  would  by  no  means  harm  them. 
On  this  assurance  they  unbarred  Ibe  door,  and  ted  or  twi^ve 
yooog  nveo,  very  well  dressM,  wiih  thdr  stecve^  taf  i«M  a'p'^ 
and  ^^ord  in  band,  bore 'in  the  officer.  They  a^e^d  the  pH^^ 
sobers  if  they  were  not  the  Princ^fs  of  Orleans,  and  oa  i^ 
6^inikg  an  answer  ta  the  affimative,  they  prottrised  thehr  pl^O'- 
tecliou,  and  added  that  they  were  about  to  execute  afi  tttt  Of 
juinioe.  Having  drunk  some  spirits  th^y  hastteed  tBLWif. 
The  assistant,  idio  had  beou  f^igbtened,  but  not  Wouikded, 
mok  recovered,  and  wished  to  go  ojat^  in  ordor  that  by  Wei 

1>reaence  1m  might  dbeok  tiie  entries  w^icfa  he  feated  if ei!^ 
ntbvAed,  but  he  Waa  p^evettted  by  two  seifthiels  who  We^6 
Btatioued  at  the  door. 

*'  At  Uiat  moment,  we  heard  the  door  of  one  of  the  cetis  ipthf 
H^coud  court  broken  in,  and  soon  ^er  df eadfiil  criid,  deej)  grdiiii|, 
BtA  shouts  of  jov.  This  blood  froze  iti  our  veins,  aad  we  ke^f  tt^ 
moat  profound  snence.  At  the  end  of  about  tweiitj^  tpinotes,  dfdr- 
fall;  Whidi  the  batchei^  in  that  cdl  laM^,  we  h^rd  the  iaviige 
troop  i^Muming  Into  ihe  first  court,  <^f  whidi  Ott^  dt  oUr  winddM 
oommaaded  a  view.-  a^ntoadim^  it  by  an  insrindtivo  naOveMeM, 
fHilch  tl  is  hnpobvibie  t6  describei,  wa  mw  tlieni  tryiilg  to  btaak  lii 
the  door  of  the  cell.  No.  J ,  which  was  directly  opposite  our  win* 
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dow,  and  in  which  there  were  abdut  twenty  prisoiierfi^  They  bad 
already  murdered  about  twenty-fivevib.  the  other  cellr  Those  in 
No.  1,  the  door  of  .which,  fovtuaatehr  for  them,  c^pened  inwutrds, 
barricaded  themtelres  sa  well,  that  amr  labouring  ihefiectaaUy  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  |x>  break  k  in,  the  maasacrers,  af- 
ter firing  a  few  pistol  shpts -through  the  bars^  abandoned  it,  but 
with  the  promise  of  retqruing  as. soon  as  they  ha^  despatched  the 
others. 

*^  About  six  o'cTock,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  was  brought 
to  us  by  two  of  these  persons,  who  had.  only  left  him  the  sheath 
of  his  dword,  and  who  slmt  him  up  with  his  assistant  and  us.  He 
had  presented  himself  at  the  drawbridge,  which  he  had  found 
ndsea,  and  not  succeeding  in  getting  it  lowered^  he  had  contrived  I 

to  scaleJt  by  the.  ditch ;  but  he  had  no  soonet  got  into  ^e  fortress,  I 

than  .he  was  disarmed  and  brought  to  us.'  He  swore,  he  stotmed^ 
be  bit  his  fingers,  and  reproached,  his- assistant  !br  "the  paleness 
and  firight  which  were  visible  en  his  countenanoe.  Wie  still  heard 
the  cries  of  the  victims,  and  the  pistol  ahots^  and  blows  ftNM&th,e 
swords  and  clubs  of  the  cut-throats.  About  aevas  o'elock  we 
heard  a  cannon  shot  fired  in  the  fortress,  and  we  learned,  jrfler- 
wards,  that  it  had  been  discharged  by  the  assassins  again#t  the 
cell  No.  9,  the  prisoners  in  which^  to  the  number  of  rihtrty  •  and 
upwards,  were  blown  to  pieces  and  burnt;  for,  to  make  the  toork 
(to  use  their  odious  expression),  go  on  quicker,  they  had  actually 
set  fire  to  the  cell,  after  introducing  a  great  quantify  of  straw 
through  the  air  holes."     P.  192. 

_   •  .  • 

.  Four  hours  passed  before  the  massacre  was  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  the  representatives  of  the  people;  eighty  persons 
.bad  fallen. in  the  carnage,  in  which,  as  is  usual  in  all  cases  in 
which  a  rabble  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  the  inno- 
cent sufiered  indiscriminately  with  the  guilty.  Not  one  of 
t.be  principal  jacobins  was  killed,  but  an  unhappy  shoe-medier, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  solely  for  crying  vine  k  Roi^  met 
his  death  unwittingly.  On  the  following  day  the  fortress, 
strewed  with  bodies  of  the  d^ad  and  dying,  retiembled  tft  field 
of  battle.  Pools  of  ht^od  .wore  sprinkled  ia  maoy  .parts  of 
it,  and  an  infectious -.stench  ar^e  from  the ;  cells  whi^sh.  bad 
been  fired.  Several  of  the  victims  survived  three  or  four 
days,  and  horrible  to  relate,  they  received  no  surgical  as- 
si^tismce  which  could  relieve  their  torments.  Among  the 
^sbners  confined  at  the  time  was  an  Englishman,  snper- 
^9Sf^c  of  a  merchant- vessel  which  had  been  taken  by  a  pri- 
vateer. He  had  been  brought  to  the  fortress  only  two  days 
previous  to  the  massacre ;  he  spoke  no  French,  and  knonviiig 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  authors  of  the  bloody  scene,  he 
•fancied  that  the  mob  consisted  of  jacobins  who  would  infal* 


.V  '  « 
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libty  pat  him  to  death  on  accooDt  of  his  cbantry.  The 
Princes  who  were  good  English  scholars,  sacceeded  in  calln<^ 
ing  his'fears.  and  afterWiards  assisted  his 'escape.  ■  !: 

In  AagAKt.  the  DachM.  of  Bonrbon  .nrtbePrince  of 
Confi  were  set  at  liberty.  The  former  *  retired  to  Spain  £ 
she  retariied  td  Prance  at  the  r^storatioti,  and  did  not  quit 
it  diiring  the  lOO  days.  She  died  in  1822,  in  her  72ud 
year.  The  latter  died  at  Barcelona,  (to  which  place,  he  first'' 
betook  himselO  in  18l4,  in  bis  80th  year.  The  release  o^ 
their  fellow-prisoners  appears  to  have  ronsed  the  Impatience 
of  the  young  princes ;. and' fearfal  lejst  their  connpemenC 
should  again  become  more  rigorous,  so  as  to  prevent  all  hope: 
of  its  termination,  they  determined  upon  escape.  'Por  ttii« 
purpose,  by  the  assistance  of  a  trusty  agent,  they  secured  « 
passage  in  an  Italian  vessel,  having  procured  passports  under 
fictitions  names,  from  a  olerk  of  the  Commune,  who  obfaiheid- 
a  roguish  livelihood  by  selling  them  in  blank  at  two  Louis! 
each*  By  waiting  till  it  was  dark  they  ivere  s\ire  of  pas^sinr 
the  draw-bridge,  neviBrtheless  they  provided  Ihemseives  witfal 
•  rope,  by  which,  as  a  last  resource,  they  might  lower  them- 
selves from  the  window  of  their  cell,  wBich  was  washed  by 
Che  sea.  A  person  without  the  walls  had. been  gained  over 
to  promise  them  a  nfight's  lodging.  On  the  18th  of  Novem^ 
ber,  at  a  quarter  past  five,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  Comte 
Beaujolais,  as  was  agreed,  went  out  first.  He  passed  the 
draw^bridge  undiscovered,  and  in  five, minutes  he  Was  followed 
by  the. Duke  pf  Montpensier,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  withhisc 
hat  slouched  over  his  face,  having  double  locked  the  doorxif 
his  chamber.  He  got  by  four  sentinels  unchallenged,  and 
was  already  without  the  walls,  when  he  was  recognised  by  the 
commandant  of  the  fortress,  and  remanded  to  bis  chamber  J 
From  the  window  of  this,  by  the  assistance  of  the  moid-ser- 
vant, he  resolved  to  make  a  last  desperate  attempt.         '       J 

*'  The  poor  woman  then  protested  to  me  that  she  Would'  abt' 
leave  me ;  that  her  only  anxiety  was  on  my  account ;  and  thatifOH 
I  had  determined  to  escape  by  the  window,  she  would  not  go  away; 
until  she  saw  me  at  the  bottom.  In  consequence,  afler  fastening* 
the  rope  round  a  kind  of  large  pin  attadied  to  the  window,  i  re-f 
commended  to  the  good  Frandes  to  take  care  it  did  not  un&sfeenr? 
and  after  expressing  how  much  I  felt: at  the  proofs. of  attachmeM 
she  showed  me,  I  put  my  leg  over  the  window,  and  committed 
myself  to  the  fatal  rop^.  Scarcely  bad  I  descended  about  haif  the: 
distance,  namely,  thirty  feet,  when  the  rope  broke,  and.  I  feU. 
senseless ;  not,  however,  before  I  heard  the  good  Frances  exclaim- 
ing 'Ah!  mother  of  God!  he  is  killed!  The  poor  child !'  In  fact, 
I  lay  like  a  dead  person  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour»^ 
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HyJu^n  I  opm^  my  dyira,  I  was  strmek  witb  the  bri^butneftB  pf  dw 
tmf9*  fi^^  fbuii4  qoyself  m.  tlui  m^  W  to  my  middle  io  water.  I 
aufiered  very  x^^^  ip  j^bje  ipim,  fad  }p  f^ie  rv^t  fftpl,  wihicb  I 


tfu>QglU  I  had  m^^jr  ^pnai^adf  tt^a^l^  ^  <hf  a^a^  ofi  whigii  I  bid 
{B|)f9PU  ^ut  ^er, waiting  aoipe^iiiie  for  the  boat  which  B^Esai^olais 
vr^a  to  bring  ipe,  I  reaplyed  to  proas  ^  ))arbp(|f  by  awNnmiii^ 
4t)d  then  to  pro9^  in  thi^  best  wa^  I  could  tp  the  hoiise  of  jo^n^ 
402foua9  or  TO  any  pther  in  whiph  f  night  be  in  saiQ^.^ 

^  I  tiben  pero^Ved  b^  thjp  excessive  pf^  I  felt,  that  I  h%d  broke 
arfr  \t^ ;  and  my  strength  failjng  me,  I  had  the  greatest  4ificulty 
hmani^  five  or  six  fauioA^s  to  get  bold  of  the  harbour  chaio^  and 
rest  myself  on  It,  It  was  not  yet  shut»  and  I  Mattered  myself^  that 
ba^re  it  was,  some  vessel  would  pass  wiiich  would  take  me  up.  I 
ImuI  about  thirty  Louia  with  me  In  gold,  whinh  was  the  hm  we 
lK)aaasaedy  and  Beanjolais  had  the  ether  balf.  -  i  was  i^liopea  |kat 
a  part  of  that  sum^  or»  if  neof^aiy*  tba  whoiOt  wcaiUL  ba  sufieiant 
f)o  induca  some  boatman  to  takp  me  upaa  he  passed.  But,  do! 
4nring  the  two  mortal  hours  that  I  rf^onaiaad  yppn  |baipha«p»  sewQ 
boats  passed,  to  eacl)  of  which  I  mfida  my;paalfmotkoly  ^uppliQa- 
tlons*  accompam'ed  witb  promi^s*    <  \V1)q  art  thou.  |ha(^?':^^ 


«npam*ed  witb  promi^s*    <  WIiq  v 
J,  *  an4  what  art  thou  doing  ^berei' 


they  to  me,  *  an4  what  art  thou  doing 4berei'  **  lwk^^mg\  if 
you  will  01^  come  and  take  me.  ii^^a  yoijir  bqat^  yog.  viU  i^ot  capent 
youf  trouble,  and  I  wiH  pav  you  handsomely  mr  it,'-«-K)br  said 
they,  '  we  have  not  time,  I  then  adding,  *  It  can  qnly.  be  $.ome 
wortiiless  fellow :  for  what  can  any  honest  man  be  doing  there  at 
'  HIhs  hour?'  They  continued  rowing  pn.  Durins  this  tim?«  1  suf- 
feved  n»rtyrdom,  both  physical  and  moraU  The  pain  of  ii\y  foot 
and  loins  had  given  me  a  violent  fever,  and  a  shivering  whiph  made 
mj.  teeth  chatter.  I  was  besides  up  to  my  middle  in  water,  and  a 
bath  of  that  kind  in  the  middle  of  Novemlmr  completed  mytniaery. 
^itery  time  thali  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  boat,  my  hopes  revived; 
hiU^  tbe  slH>okiog  haiid-beartedne^s  of  these  men  soon  aiUt  ^re* 
pliU]Ke4  me  into  thp  most  aUrming  despondency.  hX  last,  when 
X  i^ras  be^fiuAing  to  lose  aU  recolIec|ipn,  I  hpard  aa  eighib  boai 
approachmgi  when  I  summoned  immediately  aU.niy  reoiaiaing 
strenffth  to  address  my  prayer  to  those  who  were  on  board,  and 
tMa  tuba  the  aaswev  was  »dt  so  grating,  without  beitog  ilsOMther 
;ptisfiiotoi7«  *  We  cannot  al  present,  for  we  muit  firat  go  Mme  x 
bitit  we  skai  aol  be  leng>  and  will  return  again  imnedidialy  P— - 
^^Olil'my  friaadst  make  haste:  for  if  you  do  not,  yoa-will  cone 
t^  late:  E  feal  i  am  dyittg)^.  I  bad  the  greatest  dtffieiiliy  inHrlK 
i^fi(His^  Aosa  few  wordEs,  and  M  afterwards  into  a  complelfr  aweaa^ 
fllM  whLcib  I  wia  relieved  in  a  i^arlar  of  aa  bourVtiase,  ^j^ riiba 
j|i|lnrii  of.  ihp  boa|y  the  man  on  boaiid  wbM^  Hfted  roo;ii|^  aa  j^ 
me  iato  i^.   I  wiaa  so  stiff  with  il^  cold,  andffery  pairt  of  my  badf 


—  ■■»■'■         Mi»  wmm^m^mmmm^mmmtm^m^mmmm i     i  ■■■iiff;       ti  ■  i  i   i  im  n  i  i^i       ii       '  j    )    |.i  H  f  i  fi'i  V 

I 

"**  *  r  leafiupd^fEcTfrardB,  tlut.Beiiii^aii,  i^  fiddins  "^®  vrfve,  woiild  ha?e 
inMsdiately  taken  a  boat  .to  come  in  search  of  me  ;  but,  in  tpit^  of  all  Ida  ofl^ra, 
hfi  oiuld  Oft  p^evaH  OBr  %  single  baataaa'  to  go  out  o^  ttie  hartMMir  'wx  Ibot  hoHr.*! 
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felt  M  <0re,  tlilit  the  cptri^n  wfui  extremely  painfU.    When  I 
had  gol  imti  th6  bcml,  they  ilsked  «it  wfto  I  wj^Y  I  cout^  '^^'i§??7 
sttMMHer  «ut  a  (ew  wdrdt,  Biit  I.  nude  iih?ft  to  nakj^^isps  |^iS^ 
acaad,  that  as  th^  appeared  toibe  brate  fenow8»  I  had  no  Sdtdit 
but  their  humfeiity  wetkld  Sttdnoe  them  to  take  me  to  the  hot^,  t 
shpuld  name  to  them,  tnthout  overwhelming  me  with  que$tiOVyify 
which  I  wiB  not  then  in  a  state  to  ajkswer ;  that  m  acUition^  I 
should  pay  them  for  their  trouble  in  a  way  that  woM  not  mi&^ 
A^em  repent  ^t.  The  house  I  named  wa^  dose  at  hand,  and  belonged 
to  a  very  honest  hair-dresser,  named  Maugin,  in  whom  I  had  every 
confidence.     One  of  th&se  men  immediately  said,  *  Iknow  whd 
you  are;  I  recollected  you  immediately,  from  having,  frequently 
seen  you  in  the  fortress,  when  the  national  guard,  was  on  duty 
there';  but  I  will  take  no  advantage  of  you,  and  vou  may  make 
yourself  easy.    I  am  a  good  royalist,  and  I  will  take  you  to  Mail* 
gin,  who  7s  a  friend  of  mine.'    This  assurance  traitquflliKed  m0 
gr^y  I  little  did  I  expect  what  happened  immediately  after,    Ai 
the^  were  obliged,  in  landing  me,  to  take  th^  same  precautMiS 
wbicb  bad  been  necessary  just  berore,  to  put  me  into  the  boat,  it 
aUowed  time  and  opportunity  to  vome  idlers  passing  along  the 
quay,  to  stop  abd  satisfy  their  curiosity.  ^  Sol  here  is  a^alaii 
wounded!    Where  have  they  brought  him  from?    What  couML 
have  put  bim  into  that  state  T    'Several  others  assembled  around 
them,  and  a  crowd  was  cdlected  in  a  moment.    '  Oh  I  'tis  nptbiasg 
at  all,'    smd   my    protector;    *    We   hftve  just  found  this  nnn,^ 
who,  from  his  apparent  drunkenness,  has  beeci  fighting  with  sotne 
one,  and  got  wounded;    we  .are  taking  bim  home«^     At    that 
moment  one  of  the  spectators  approached,  and  af);er  examining 
me  very  closely,  called  out,  in  his   frightful  language!     ^  Ohi 
b — t  him !  he  is  one  of  the  Orleans  *;  I  know  him  well :  he  mti^ 
have  been  trying  to  roske  his  escape!'    And  immediately  the 
guard  was  called,  and  a  messenger  oispatched  to  citizen  Freron; 
to  inform  him  of  the  capture  that  had  been  made,  and  to  take 
his  orders  respecting  me.     During  this  time  I  was  provisionally 
deposited  at  Maugin%  with  four  men  of  the  national  guard,  and 
a  seatinei  at  his  aoor*    I  asked  for  a  surgeon,  for  I  was  soiferin^ 
martyrdom,  and  his  assistance  was  indispensable  to  nie«    They 
brought  me  tm  old  man  in  a  fine  jveragrtrr,  who,  after  looking  at  in|t 
leg,  sa^  it  was  then  too  mn^  mflfliiied  to  aUow  any  thing  tp^be 
done  with  it,  and  only  ordared  spm^  cataplasms  to  be  applied  io  i% 
until  next  morning.    Hie  whole  night  I  pass^  in  the  most  frighj^!* 
ful  torture  of  mind  and  body.    After  fancving  myself  almost  corir. 
tain  of  recovering  my  libertv,  of  which  i  had  been  depriv^  ror 
two  years  tfid  a  half^  I  foond  mysdf  all  el,  once  fallen  back  Qpror 
bably  for  ever)  into  ^he  inierhal  taloni  bf  those  whose  inhuman 
dispositions  I  knew^  by  experience;  and  which  this  attempt  jof 
mine  would  probably  mflame  more  than  ever.    I  knew  not  besides 
what  had  become  of  my  brother ;  I  was  probably  destined  never 
la  see  him  agidtt,  to  be  deprived  of  the  cosolation  of  having  him 
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fbr,^  companion;  I  was  about  to  drag,  a  solitary  wretched  exist* 
eo^e,  at  tne  bottom  of  some  dungeon,  until  the  very  ipoment  when, 
they  would  think  it  desirable  to  dispatch  roe  I  Tbe^e  reflections, 
aoq  a  thousand  others  of  the  .same  nature,  coupled  with  the  ex* 
oessive  pajn  my  leg  occasioned  me,  completed  the  anguish  of  my 
sitna^on/' 

;Ud4^  these  tortmres  he  waa  oraelly  snbjeoted  to  an  int^- 
rogetory.  In  the  morning  his  leg  was  set ;  and  he  learned 
the-generoos  saerifice  of  his  own  personal  liberty  which  had 
befsn  made  by  the  nbblerminded  Beaojolais  ;  who  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  brother's  misfortone  and  recapture,  than  he  vo- 
luvXaxiVj  surrendered  himself,  and  returned  to  confinement  in 
order  that  he  might  attend  upon  him.  In  the  most  excruciating 
a^ny  the  Du1(.e  of  Montpe^s.ier  was  once.more  carried  back 
tonis  pnson,  and  such  was  the  inhumanity  of  the  comiif  aodant 
that  he  refused  him  a.  surgeon  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
niffht* 

It  was  not  until  October,  1796,  that  the  release  of  these 
Princes  was  permitted  by  the  Directory  ;  audit  was  then  only 
ohtaijaed  by  a. stipulation  that. the  Ooke  of  CTrlcans  as  .well 
as  themselves  should  embark  for  America.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  his  mother,  he  unhesitatingly  consented  to  this 
hard  measure.  The  Duchess  had  *been  unwearied  in  her 
endeavours  to  procure  the  freedom  of  her  sons.  Her  own  life 
h^d  been  wonderfullv  preserved  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
la^frntember^  179^,  by  virtue  of  a  law  concerning  the  sus- 
pected, she  was  committed  to  the  Laxembouil^.  Iq  June, 
1794,  Madame  Elizabeth  had  mounted  the  scaffold,  and.  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Conciergerie,  the  usual  step  preparatory  to  executipp.  The 
fidelity  of  an  obscure  individual,  this  keeper  of  the  Liixem- 
bourgt  (his  name  deserves  reco^rc],  it  was  Beopit)  saved  the 
Fi^ncess.  He  stated  that  she  was  too  ill  to  be  ren}oved»  and 
Iiejrefaaed  to  deliver  her.  to.  the.  agents  of  tl^  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Her  life  was  owing  lo  this;act:  of  coarage, 
but  she  was  deomed  to  bitter  humiliation ;  for  in  order  to 
aggiVvate  the  bitterness  .of  her  confinement,  a  common  pros- 
titute was.  ordered  to  partake  of  her  cell.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Terrorists  restored  her  to  partial  liberty,  and  she  then 
e»erted  herself  unceasingly  in  behalf  of  her  children, 
rrhe .narrative  terminates  "with  the  landing* of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  in  the  United  States.  ^  The  getherous demeanour 
ojf^  Geuerai  Willot,  who  softened  the  rigour  of  the  Is^tter  days 
of  .ijbeir  confinement,  and  conducted  the  particutars  of  thei^  , 
relesase  with  singular  delicacy,. must  not  be  forgotten.  Little 
more  is  to  be  added  to  this  liistory.    Till  the  close  of  I7i97 


the  three  brothers  continned  to  reside  in  America  in  compa- 
rative comfort :  although  even  then,  they  who  had  been  horn 
the  heirs  of  the  richest  house  in  Europe,  were  at  onetime 
unable,  for  want  of  money>  to  quit  Philadelphia,  in  which  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging.  In  1809  they  determined  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  England,  and  on  their  arrival,  they  fixed  their 
prMcfpsHV^ixteiird^  at  Ttridkidnbani.  The  Duke  of  Mt>ttt- 
pen'sier  sptcesiirnlly  ftirn^d  his  attention  to  paibtihg;  ia  which 
art  he' shewed  considerable  skill.  SeVeral  of  his  works' stilt 
exist,  and  soi!de  of  them  are  records  ofhis  cabtivity.  Apnt* 
monary  attack,  of  which  he  had' lob^  exhibited  symptbiiis, 
terminated  his  existence  in  the  year  1817,  and  tis  remains 
were  consigned  to  Westminster  Abb^y.  The^Comte  de 
Beaujolais  died  in  the  year  following  at  Malta,  df  a  similar 
complaint.  *  .,       ^ 


"a 


ARt.  VII.  Plan  far  the  EsiMishment  of  a  NvAidrnd  Bant. 
By  the  late  David  Ricar do,  Esq.  M.P^  8vo.  82  pp. 
2s:  6d.     Murray.    1824. 
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Posthumous  publications  are  daugerons  things.  If  ^he 
fame  of  the  writer  has  been  establishled  during  his  life,  that 
fame  may  be  impaired  by  the  appearance  of*  an  insjgbificaot 
or  imperfect  work.  And  where  liierary  merit  has  remained 
unknown  until  the  claimant  ceased  to  breathe,  the  chances 
are  that  he  has  not  much  to  claim. 

Mr.  Ricardo  is  notoriously  in  the  first  of  these  situations, 
and  we  doubt  whether  he  has  escaped  its  perils.  His  character 
as  a  political  economist  stood  higher  than  that  of  any  contem- 
porary. His  theory,  whether  true  or  false,  was  making  its 
way  in  to  general  faronr:  and  his  practical  soggestions  were 
often  adopted,  Mways  attended  to  and  rei^pect^d.  It  wtis 
hatoi^l  that  suefc  a  pers6nf  isfaduM  turn  bi^  miii'd  tdthe  iln|)bi^* 
tant  s'hDJcfct  of  BankJh^,  and  wh^e^et  hiil'bpinions  ml^ht'be,' 
the  public  would  listen  to  them  witK  fbsp^t.  Bat  when 
those  opinions  were  bastilv  throwiiintofhfe  shape  of  a  pam- 

Ehlet,  perused  and  partially  objected  t6  by  a  member  of 
is  family,  and  left  by  his  sudden  death*  in  an  unfinished^ 
state,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  was  prudent  to  cbmmuBi|cate  tbem 
io  the  public.  The  reader  shall  be  introducecl  without  fur* 
tber  ceremoi^y  to  the  work,  and  enabled  to  judge  for  himself^ 
-The  loss  sustained  under  the  existing  system. is  pointed  odt 
in  the  clearest  manner. 


i09  '  IKcardbV  i^af  tcmcrf  Sank. 

^'  The  pMid,  or  the  government  6n  behtdf  of  the  puMtc,  is  in- 
Mi^d  to  tht  Bank  fitt  a  enm  of  money  liiirger  theh  ^he  nrhole 
emount  of  lienk  notes  in  oircuktion ;  for  the  ffover^menl  noi  only 
&tf^  the  Bonk  fifteen  inilHootf,  iti  origina]  Gipital,  wblcb  fs  Iksii^  at 
three  per  cent*  rate^st,  bat  aW  many  «tore  miHions^  which  aare 
a4fen(M  ^  Excheqaer  biUsi  on  half>pay  and  peesk^  aiitiuitiei» 
and  da  other  ieeeriiiefC  It  is  eridcsit,  tberefbroi  that  if  the  go« 
venmieot  itself  were  to  be  the  sole  issuer  of  paper  money,  insf^d 
eif  ^borrowing  it  of  the  Bai^kt  ^e  onhr  differenqe  wouldj  be  .with 


Attt"  respect;  -^hethe^  fhe*  shctettr  rtrfllioris  6f -paper  money  now 
Oircmlalitogdn  Londoii,  were  issued  by  government,  or  by  kiMittkiiig 
ooKporation.  The  merchants  could  suffer  no  inconvenience  from 
aayiwant  of  faculty  in  getting  tiie  ttsnal  advances  made  tathem, 
in  the  way  of  discount,  or  in  any  other  manner^  for,  first,  the 
amount  of  those  advances  must  essentially  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  in6ii^  in  drcalation,  and  tliat  wduld  be  just  the  same  as  before : 
aiid>  secondly,  of  the  amount  in  circuktion,  the  Bank  would  have 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  neither  lesl  nor  more,  to  lend  to  the 
merchants."    P.  2.  , 

^'  Tt  may  however  be  said,  that,  if  the  Bank  were  deprived  of 
that  part  of  its  business  which  consists  in  issuing  paper  money,  it 
iMlda  have  no  motive  to  continue  a  joint  stock  company,  and 
#buld' agree  on  a  dissolution  of  its  partnership,  t  believe  no  Suc^h 
thing ;  it  would  Still  hate  profitable  means  of  e^mplojring  its  own 
fiinds :  but  suppose  I  am  wrongs  and  that  the  company  were  dis* 
stMved,  what  inconvenience  would  commerce  sustain  from  it  ?  If 
the  joint  stock  ef  the  company  be  managed  by  a  few  directors^ 
ehosen  by  the  general  body  of  proprietors;  or' if  it  be  divided 
atbongst  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  each  share  be  managed 
by  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs,  wiH  that  fxuA»  any  difierenee 
in  ita  real  amount,  or  in  the  efiieacy  with  whiefa  it  nav  be  em- 
ployed for  commercial  purposes  ?  It  is  probaUe  that  m  no  case 
wottkl  it  be  managed  by  the  individual  proprietors^  but  that  it 
would  be  collected  in  a  mass  or  masses,  and  managed  with  much 
more  economy  and  skill  than  it  is  now  managed  by  the  Bank*  A 
«eat  deal  too  much  stress  has  always  been  laid  on  the  benefits 
which  oommerc^  derives  fhHdr  the  accomhnidation  afford^  t6  mer^ 
chants  by  the  Bank.  I  believe  H  to  Be  duite  ii^igniflefmt  dtfmn^U^ 
irQ^tbat  which  h  afforded  by  the  private  Amds  ^f  ftidhriduals; 
Wi^'know  that  atthe  present  moment  the  Itd^rithees  by  the  Bank  to 
parchants,  66  discount,  nrt  ofa  TerytrifliH^aihottnt?  Ad  we  have 
Abmidiant  evidenee  to  prove,  thet  at  no  time  have  Ihey  been  great." 
P»  5. 
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**  If  ike  Tiew  whioh  I  bav^  taken  of  Um  subjea  be  a^c0rr««i 
9n^«  U  appears  that  Uie  ccwnnieirc^  i9f  the  coaatjry  would  noi  be  ui 
Ibe  l69H  impeded  by  depvivi»g  the  Bank  of  Englaad  of  tbe  ff$/ww  ^ 
kauing  papef!  va^iijey,  provided  an  amount  of  MCb  utcm^ff  eq^  te 
the  Bank  circulation,  was  issued  by  governineiit ;  and  thai  t^e  aole 
eS»pt  of  d€f  rivii^  tbe  Baok  of  tbia  privilege^  would  be.Jtq  trandm: 
$he  profit  whiob  aocfuea  from  U^q  iotereai  of.  tbe  mmmy  ao.iiatie4 
froo)  the  Bank,  to  government/  F«  10, 

This  is  an  ontline  of  the  inconvepience  to  be  removed^  ajq4 
we  believe  that  it  ik  cap;^ble  of  being  filled  up  in  aacb  a  man- 
ner as  will  render  it  altogether  anaaswerable*  That  in  Qui 
doalinga  between,  the  JBaak  aiid  the  pablio»  the  ibfgier  Itaa 
been  an  immense  gainer,  and  the  latter  a  proportionate  lose«r» 
ia  a  prop^ttition  wbicli  it  is  hardly  poosible  to  dispiUe*  6^ 
vemment  mtis^alter  the  terms  of  the  bcurgaia,  and  at  na  i^ery 
distant  day;  but  whether  Afr,  Hicarda's  plan  is  the  proper. 
saeoedaRenm,  is  a  qnestien  opon  which  we  entertain  oafish 
derable  donbts. 

*^  I  would  propese>  t^^^n^  some  sHcb  plan  as  the  foHowing,  for 
the  establishment  oS  a  National  Bank.         ^ 

f*  1 .  Five  commissiQpeva  shall  be  appointed^  in  whom  the  full 
power  of  issuing  all  the  paper  money  of  the  coaotvy  shall  ba  ^Kj 
clusively  vested. 

^*  2;  On  the  expiraition  of  tlie  charter  of  the  Bank  of  En^and, 
in  IB^Sp  the  conunissioners  shall  issue  fif^n  millions  of  |^per 
money 9  the  amount  of  this  capUsl  of  the  Bank,  lent  to  go^iarnoieol^ 
with  which  that  debt  shall  be  discharged^  From  that  tkne  tbf  aoii 
anal  interest  of  3  per  cent,  shall  oease  and  determine. 
.  **  dw  Qi^tbe  same  day,,  ten  millions  of  paper  money  aha|l  bie 
employed  by  the  commissioners  in  tite  foUpwiog  manaec.  Witfai 
sufih  parts  oif  that  sum  as  they  may  think  expedient,  they  shidi  pur- 
chase geld  buUlon  of  the  Bank,  or  of  other  pensons ;  aod.  with  ti^^ 
lemaindery  wiUuflr  siXc  months,  from  the  day  above  mentioned,  th^ 
sbaU  redeem  a  parf  of,  the  goveram^nil  debt  to  the  B^k»,  on  e^frt 
cheqpei  biUit  Th|$  e^^hequ^bW^  sp  redeemed*  sha^l  iW^i^e^ 
remain  at  the  disnewp  oS  the^  ooramiss¥)ners.  v    <  « 

**  4.  Xke  Bank.  shaB  be  obliged^  with  pa  UtUe  iMay  as  jconve. 
nient  aften  th^  ei^iration  of  its  ehaKie^^,  ,t$»,redeeJ99i  ej^i^i!  Al^otf^.h^ 
circulation^  by  the  pa^'ment  of  tb^ip  in  ^henew^ notes  i^ued^^^f);) 
veramealc.   It  shalt^^ot  pay  tt)emi^iv««>^4fr>«* ^#^  *^/^%pC$* • 
keep.afarsma«^ei^^e,^tJ^^^  ttPtf  «l^'#4%m@4<^.l»t^!f>«n^ 

**  ^.  The  aofeea^o^fhs^f  (^  ^fl^^mt^  K^W^»"V[Sf  i«"^ 
months  after  tbe<e^(pm|^n,|f/  )Uie-Bmik^ qb^ter^  aftefr  whii^#^X 
sliall  no  longer  be  received  hy  government  m  payment  of  ^he  re« 
veaue* 

^  6.  Within  six  months  after  the  exj^iran'on  ^f  the  Baiik  chfr<^ 
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ter,  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  shall  cease  to  ciroukifey  and  the 
diftBrent  banks/ whioh  shall  hare-  issued  them,  shall-be  under  the 
same  obli^taiioo  as  <he  Bi^nk  of  England  to  pay  them  in  government 
nolies.  They  shall  have*  the  privilege  of  paying  their  notes,  m  gold 
coin,  if  they-  prefer  so  ta  do. 

'  "  7.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  holders  of  government  notes, 
residiing  in  the  country,  there  shall  be  agents  in  the  different  towns, 
who  shall  be  obliged,  on  demand,  to  verify  the  genuineness  of  the 
notes,  by  affixing  their  signatures  to  them»  after  which,  such  notes 
shall  be  exchangeable  only  in  the  district  where  they  are  .so  signed. 

'  **  8.  Notes  issued  in  one  district,  or  bearing  the  signature  of  an 
ligent  in  one -district,  shall  not  be  payable  in  any  other ;  but  oa  the 
depoilit'of -any  number  of  notes*,  in  the  office  of  the  district  whete 
they  were-briginaMyissuedi  or  where  they  were  signed,  agreeably 
to  the  last  regulation,  a  biU  may  be  obtained,,  on  any  other  district, 
payable^n  the  notes  of  that  district. 

>^^;9•  Notes  issued  in  the  country  shall  not  be  payable  m  coin 
in* iJ^  country ;  but  for  such  notes  a.btil  may  be  obtained  In  Loo- 
don,  which  will  be  paid  in  coin,  or  in  London  notes^  at  the  -option 
of  the  party  presenting  the  bill  in  London. 

'^  10.  Any  one  depositing  coin,  or  London  notes,  in  the  London 
office,  may  obtain  a  bill  payable  in  the- notes  of  any  other  district, 
to  be  niamed  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  bill.  And'  any  one  de- 
positing coin-  in  the  London  office  may  obtain  London  notes  to  an 
equal  amount. 

'  *'  11.  The  commissioners  in  London  shall  be  obliged  to  buy 
iiny  quantity  of  gold  of  standard  fineness,  and  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred ounces  in  weight,  that  may  be  offered  them,  at  a  pHce  not 
less  than  S/.  i7s.  6d.  per  oz. 

^'  12.  Frotn  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  thi^  National 
B^k,  thie-  commissioners  shall  be  oblig^  to  pay  their'  not^eaind 
bflls/on  demand,  in  gold  coin. 

'  ■*''.  13.  Notes  of  one  pound  shall  be  issued  at  the  first  estiet^lish. 
ment  of  the  National  Bankj  and  shall  be  given  tsd  any  oa&i:!p;qair. 
lag  them  in  exchange  for  notes  of  a  larger  amount^  if  the  penon 
gfes|^i[>ting.tbei|»  prefer  such  notes  to  coin*  ^^hift^r^ii^atipn  to 
CQplinue  in  iorc^  only  for  one  year,  as  fkr  as  regaros  hojfi^gff^.  but 
to  be  a  jperminent  <>ne  ia  all  the  country  d^tricts.  /      ; '    .. , ,. 

"  "  14.  It  must  be  well  understood,*  tha^  ip  cotintry  districts  the 
Ag^b' will  neither  be  liable  to  givk  notes  for  'c0u|,t^ri6r  coin  for 
hbles.  ■  ■■'"•.  ^ 

'  ^'*  W.  The  comtnissionbrs  shaH'act  asthe  geiteral  biniker'to  all 
fHe  ^bRd  depatiih^nts,  in  th^  jBtoie  mannet  aib  the  Bihk'  of  Eng* 
land  now  acts ;  but  they  shalf  be  j^Hksluded^lirem  Mfillih|^  iHm  sane 
Mlcefl'ellfaei<io4Miy  oo^l^oratio*,  lor  taan)^  inditidtia!  ijrhMiiver/' 
P*.  15;  ■'•■    ■• '  >   ■  ''-"'^  '        ■  i"^''    ■  <•'  -'•>■  -•  -^i  >.--.•<•-  ii  ••■  ■■ 

For  one  obfioas  defect  in  thia  soheme,  namely , -the-.dsffi« 
coltywhiob  would  be  experienced  in  the 4)oaDtry  from  the 
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Botes  of:  oua  district  oiot  bejdg^  payable  in  another,  Mr.  Ri- 
ciardo  conceived  thaibbe  could  easily  device  a  remedy,  'fie* 
veitil  iM{fially  dmoas  and  more -important  objections  btf^e 
not  been  noticed.  '-    ' 

Where,  for  instonce^  did  Mr.  Ricardo  learn,  that  bec^dse 
his  tive  Comihissioners  were  n^ot  removeable  by  Government, 
they  wonlrf  therefore  be  exempt  from  political  bias;  andwoqfia 
never  contract  or  increase  their  issues  Tn  order,  to  assist '6r 
tbwart  the  government  of  the  day  ?^  Wher6  a^ain  did  he'^dis)- 
Cover,  that  it  is  expedient  to  resume  the  ciirculatlon  of  one 
pound  notes  t  How  could  the  influence  of  the  crown  be  mj^r/^ 
immeasurably  augmented  than  by  .tlie  appointment  of  QO^^p:^ 
agents  for  the  purposes  specified  in. this  plan!  Unl^s  «k»0. 
of  them  were  placed  in  every  market-town,  the  trade  of  the 
eoantry.  would  be  impeded  ;  and  such  an  officefin  every  tow% 
acquainted  with  the  -paKicqlars  of  eVery  tradesman's  busi- 
ness, iand -regularly  corresponding  with  the  five  imiiiacoiati^ 
Commissioners,  would  prove  an  intolerable  nuisance.         '■■'}■■ 

These  are  a  few  of  the  obvious  objections  to  a  National 
Bank,  and  we  apprehend  it  -would  ,be  difficult  to  v/emove 
them.  The  principles  of  political  economy,  furnish  others  of 
an  equally  obstinate  character. 

If  trade  ougffat  to  be  free,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  dis* 
ciples  affirm,  the  trade  in  money  should  be  as  unshackled  as 
that  in  any  other  commodity,  and  the  theoretical  defect  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  its  monopoly.  To  do  away  with 
this  monopoly,  to  reinstate  every  individoal  within  the  metro"* 
polis-as  well. as  oat  of  it,  in  his  natural-tfaht  of  issuing  what 
promissory  notes  he  pleases,  is  an  und^MHting  in  which-Mr. 
Ricardo  might  have  been  expected  to  embark,  and  in  which, 
if  he  had  proved  unsuccessful,  at  least  h&  would  not  have  been 
inconsistent.  Bui  because  he  considered  such  a  scheme  im^ 
practicable,  as  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  is,  must 
we  agree  with  hhn  in  wishing  to  extend  the  present  iyst^M 
of  re&hil9(Ai,*  airf  VirtoaHyturti  the  Goveiiltoent  hitS'  ati  ^t^^i 
whelming  Bankt  What  proof  could  Mfl  Ricarcfd  ddifhiii^.  ot* 
the  evils  of  cotintrV  notes^  sufficient  to  aufhorize^  prohibition 
Of  them?  They  circulate  no  w^  merely  because  tbe'peopf^ 
prefer  them  to.  bai^k.  pape^ -^nd.  to  cash.    While  this  Sank  is 

compell^^i^  9^  'ft  PIW*^^^^'^^  **  ?^  reason^tp.  fes^r  ap  W7 
jnrioQShoy^  issue,  in  tfie  country^  and  if  such  a  dan|;ef  e^it^ifi^ 
it  shoaid  be  obviated  by.  a  miMfer  treatmcint^tban  the  propo^ 
National  Bank  and  its  branches.  The  explanation  furnisfaefi 
in  the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet,  do  not  touch  these  fnnda- 
lAental  objections;  and  in  spite  of  the  advantages  which  Mr. 
Ricardo  promi^^es,  we  consider  these  objections  invincible. 
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"  If  the  plan  now  propmedsliouTd  be  fete^ed,  ihe  cM*ntr)f  woiM, 
pnitebl]',  BB  dia  mat  nwdarMi  eeBipatMiosi,  mm  IW^OtKNl  fcr 
aiyMUn.    Suppota  d>«  cmnUtieB  of  paper  mimvf  t*  wBeBM  t» 
tw«o^-fiv«  millions,  and  theGorcraiMntdmiMiiBio-AMf  milHwi  r 
thiM  t«g«tb«r  nuke  twfloty-iutw  tnlliuM. .  Qb  all  this  •svMitriaMal 
would  bewved,  vilb  the  axcapliaii  at.  au 
it  1^1^  batboo^  MceHMT  ta  nun  aa 
btfioa ;  kod  wbidi  would  caaioqiwptjy  In 
Bf  intnaat  than  at  thro*  p«i  coat.  obIt. 
the  paUio  wmU  bo  guB«n</690,000|: 
SM^IOOL  wbich  fa  new  paid  f(»  tbo  nunu 
nilp>«tatfgtlwr936,pOaJL  Noir.aiwodi 
to  inflow,  tlwre  woul|  mn^  for  iOie 

tWa  itole— af  ygaali  »wi44or  rwud;  «hm  tkrt<  wlitJh 
w««n»^  ooMiUnng.  Th*  gweat  iPttil  of -th»  ■Ujuwiil 
Noliooal-Buik^'  is  fts  ocoaonT.    WobU  H ik>» bo  Wttn-to 


«^ntft  tb«t  eiotio  Tnrtao  apon  tko.  pKWOSt  iiitnhUi|iiilu«)  in 
Tlireadneedlo  StMet !  AnaaBsal  half  Biilioa,  o«:Uir««4piar- 
ton  of*  »<lt()Miri>asiiiBvhiohtbei]idioK.o[ight.taaw9,  tfjt 
can; ,  By  sbooing  tbat  anoh  savi^  is  not  abuAabtij  tmpnati 
bka,'i|r.'Ric«rdo,  'Venin  bisaabts,"  hasTOBdoradgoodaer- 
Ytc»  '4I«  ffonld  bwo  been  oatitled  to  a  doablo  abaie  of  prt»e, 
iflliagifnias-biad'iiot  waBdsredaftorms^unf^^rfiiVstff.iAa^iwD 
crootiotiV  bat  coateiitad  ilaalf  witb  abewiag  «4at  tba  BiBk 
ought  tdpay&vita  mooopoly,  ita  |Btblic  botuooB.  aal  its 
exoaptioB  fron:ataiii]>du^.apuBita  notoa.  Thf  f  h— nallnr 
of tbo Ezcbeqoer,  wbo  oball  caleolotetbeae  sany»- wid.' ool 
aMm  tbo  caloiilatioD,  wiU>be  i^otth  •  sbi^s  iMobwd-  8mot 
of  National  Banks.        '---v  .    :.  :  ^ 


Abt.  VIII.  TA«  TTort*  «/  M«  Hw. 
J>.i>.  Ac  ite.  coUeeted-  ami  orramcA  m 
lo  vIncA  u  prtfixtd,  a  Raviem  nfthtHmim-'*  MMm-mtd 
Writimfi.  Sy  tV.  VtmMitdn-t,D^B.^Xt^'BtAi»qf 
Mitmd^ff:    8ro.  4I.163.    Ctarendon  PtaA  IStft. - 

FseM  the  title  prefixed  to  tbiaartislo,  it  will  bo  rvada^  m- 
deratood,  that  we  intend  to  confiae  onrcoHicksta  Ib^biogKa- 
fhioal  introdactiaa  pro6xed,4Bd  wbiob  ocoayMV-tko  bat 
volame  of  tbe  work. 

Xt  bat  been  oftoaaaid,  tbal  tbolifeof  »^adoBtit«H%  wl»ob 
of  all  otherB,  affords  tbo  fewest  materials  and  the  l^aMt-  ia- 
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terestiag  >(Letaii».  for  the  pen. of  the  biographer.     Such  is  at 
least  tbe.i|Bpres«Lon.veFy.gf»ieraUy4)reva^       upDu  the  miads  \ 
of.  ili^Niie^./lvhosa^parsaksx^re  mare  C0nae4^tedrvith  the  bu;sy 
wofMii    They  arar^ai^tta^iiHrikaw^^  wHln  aD'anticipation^f . 
irotMBPttM  if.  not  disgust,  fromytbe  det«U»r#r- miMiotoBons  i-^h. 

tii'eMnt^'|ie0tiioUtarar3^€lisoainaQftt  iUid^perbapMalt^iiMt*^ 
bl#^  iMitl^si  of  tih«»  5^iitfa  inrtla&ffe;  .  Watb  sliit^nMer. 
hoiWr^o  fbe^.r^oiKi^mv^tnsbpMttaMiott^^  if  4heiiiibjoct4tii;i 
tbeflNhiriip^fl  WIm^  ^"i^lt^lKis^  ^»im,  ^ftbofe  iril^  »cmtra^i> 

'  they  ■  blin  tfxj^ft  td  Wti^ed  W.IPV«HR«^^u^ 
<»f  dbW«  of  proiBotu)ds.  aiyl'^prSfii^'  li^t^l^tft^  Mm»tn.  mtm 
sisistioat  diguilies  which  Vei^^6'&^^Mi^^^ 
head  of  one  who  bad  earned  them  Isf  Vt\&  mrnttnioi 
tioaii  i»de£Biu»B  0f )Atiei:s9wtiem%  /iii»d||]|Ji#«t'il%iilif^ 
supportnd  ^renllf  €iiadb4>0«bQp8*mir  att^MMWutitth-s— w»  oh#o»» 
speoiiiwit.  %S^  costrotertial  acafeflneaft^^inidispate^'iipoii  aQm^^ 
uniateUigiUb  dogaia^;and  pl«Dtifii)fy  saasMiedwtth  Ibe  bij|lev«< 
nessAiid  asperity  proper.;  to  tlii».«sw8  of  worthiei^ 

\i  snob  sbooliiduinoe  toiie  tli«  impression  en'. the  raiiuiS' 
of  any  vof  onr  readers,  oh  ghmcing^  their  eye  over  the  tiHe-pvi^ 
fixed  1»  tfais.^  arlicle*  we  wenid  beg  them  to  pause  nd^jiidge 
be6»re  they  oood0miiiuiheaed..'.We  would  ask  tiMn,  irhetlMMr 
there  baaoy  xeal  vjalue  in  a.pure  sad  oacorrapted  SeriplwnrI 
rdigion^  aftd.aa  aoostolie.G^rckEstablisfament?  WbellMr 
any  tbiiig  oaaotend  more  to  disstpate^pr^dieeaod  esrai^ 
than,  the  preservatiofi,  of  Jtfae^  troth  free? from  poliolion  aad 
contaminalion  ?  Wbetlwr<ibr  the  japerier  iUaminatioa  which 
is  tkie  boast  of  tbQ  present  age»  wa^are  not  deeply.indebted  to 
those  who  have  stood  forwaitl  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  eiie^ 
mies  to  pare  and  onoorrnpt  religion,  who,  widely  different  in 
their  peculiar  tenets,  wer^ yet  equally  distinguished  by  a  blind 
aitd  misguided  zeal  for  trampling  down  all> rational,  moderate; 
and  practical  systems,  and  for  establishing  instead  systems,- 
whichrl^y  goiag  In  onaextreme  or  other,  would  infallibly  tend 
to  :the '  deslractioa  of  every  thing  whieb.went  in  thesafe  and 
moderate  path. between  them*  .  It  sorely  then  .cannot  .ha  a 
subject  altogether  devoid ; of  int^esti  to  take  a  view  of  4fae 
life  aad  4aix>(vs.af:  .oqe.wjio  was  eminently  distinguished  in 
the  contest  for  trotli.  Nor  need  the  reader  be  alarmed  with 
any  elLpectatioa  ol  a  mere  dull  detftil^  or  of  any  specimens  oi 
bigotted.aad.onchrisiiancoBUoversiai asperity.  The.subjest. 
€»f  the  jnemoiff  before  iv^  was  a  .man  ofi  a  very  difierent  stamp ; 
and  the  narrative  here  given  of  his  life  andlaboors,  is  to.as/ 
at  least  we  coaless*  pne  of  more  than  ordinary  interest* 

Ss  ' 
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IWiUteTcr;  student  in  aound  divioito,i  agd  wi&  evewj-reai 
Criead  in,  tbe  par*  d^ctnueaof  tbeiUwroU  of  Bfagltpd^  4e 
name  of  Waterlaad  mnst  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation : 
«pd  DO  ooe  in  tiie-leut-  fwqiii 
Chorch  4)iuiig   the  fMried»ij 
otherwiflB  thab  deeply  intMOll 
parMri^*  U)d  pabtiu  iAamsit 
COB^istently  directed  to'  tlife  i 
aiid  Tibdicatioo  of  thetMlL^[i 
iMtitotioas  establisbetl  by  ne 
orbur reformers ;  ki^proVeid 
iiiast  beneficial  in  tH^i^  ^t^l 
nWt  esseutii^l  ^'^epin;  dj 
ligioD  aniong  oar  coiuitrynieB.  '  ...  ; 

The  age  in  which  he  Uved,  was  one  in  which. the  GtufRih, 
baiing  gone  tbraogh  the  trials  of  external  BdYenity,  -wiiititiU 
Mtfajeotra  to  the  perhaps  more  dangerous  evHs  of  ibtAm^l 
dissemLfMU  H«  Kred  in  an  i^  when  literary  and  tbeologi-< 
cal>  research  were  oarried  to  as  great  an  extent  tte  in  any- 
fenner;  and  vhen  the  taste  for  such  purraits  wits  «^#Uiftlj 
Mqch  more  gtmereUy  di£Ftaied.  In  the  theological ''djs^isi- 
tions  of  ibe  day,  the  labours  of  this  distiDgnishedHnna  bore 
lh6  most  oeoaidemble  share ;  and  amidst  tbd  constelUtieU  of 
taleat  and  ooqqirrattent  which  was  then  conspiCdOD?  is-  Ae 
EibgUsh  Cbufobi  he  shone  with  no  oi^nary  IdsCref  butlt'Was 
Dot  to  that  age  alone,  and  to  the  qaestion  whieh  Hien  tMtated 
the  Church,  that  his  celebrity  or  his  nlilit^  ft«i^  eOdSMd. 
Hwlaboors  were  of  a  nature  fitrmore  talii^Me  ib'^belt  'na- 
tmier,  andmore  permanent  in  their  remits,  than  m^^'^tiH 
porary  prodnctions  honever  exoelleBtt  \      -  ''    ^'^  '- 

bi  taking  a'leading  part  in  the  coabnaMrsi^'fif  his  ^iiei  be 
was  in  feet  labouring  in  the  oaase  of  the  (rirthodds  b«Bef,-fi» 
fte  benefit  toiler  ages.  From  bis laborionk^and  candid  en< 
qoiries  after  truthj  from  his  diapassionate  and  irrefrpigid>U 
oonfiitatiDns  of  error,  not  only  was  the  itnniediatA  'd^tHon 
of  heterodox  opinims  in  bjs  own  age  arrested,  bnt  tbe  oftnsa 
of  the  Ohsrcb  of  England,  and  thetein  of  gennine  ChniUSni^, 
1^  triumphantly  snpparted,  and  Ht  dootiue  anddiM^nlbie 
^vftfervod  pure  to  fntrnti  ti'mes.  'His-#ritiDgs,'tlMf^k  «%■- 
nally  produced  with  refenjnoe  to  the  spet^o  psFp4)aeA' ^Ich 
the  opinions  and  events  of  tbe  day  reqmred,  wem  in'flhct  a 
K-rsfAa  sf  Mi  to  all  true  sons  of  oar  Apostelic  Charcb.  '     '- 

The  first  section  of  the  work  before  as,  ttpeds  wiih  a  few 
ibort  and  pertineot  reflectioas  on  the  importanoA  of  Weter- 
Iftdd's  labours ;.  and  after  ^sing  a  well-sievited  eoksiom 
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*  • 
oa  bU  aokobitledged  pre^eiiiliiettoe  in  Ifte^  theologio&l  MrMd, 

the  Right  Rev.  Aatbor^proedecftr  t^ty  jti^tty  t<>  rektia^k,-^ 


>.i   ' 


««  Y#t  Ddlwilbslanditig^thii  tCMig  iM^rMrtiBtt  In  hkf  fliy<>uf ,  91  ii^ 
arl^l^le,  thai:  diiriog'tfae^  pmod  ^i^soDre  thai!  «^ty  y«M»« 
i^^si^c|(hi«:49§«^6ey :n%cN9lJi)^  bf  hb'VtrtfkihgB^lias 

egtj4 j^»|a  ipadf> :  an^  <<pM«»l  ^Ihe^  feave  no?ar  been  r^prinind; 
il^i^ei^g  avidity  iridi  wbifih  <Aft  lale  yaars  Ihejij  haver  hew  i 
aoj^t.  for,  is  a  prooCl^.owf^ver  thai^  Ibeir  iDtrinsic  ,waxth  haB  «1^- 
titin^  for  them  a  more  peirmap^t  f  bafr^ct^r  than  usua^y  bcfopg» 
to  polemical  productions ;  and  the  scareity  or  the  fiir  greatei;  num-  ^ 
her  of  them,  luis  been  long  a  suhJoat  of  gepera}  regtet.    l^o 


acceptable  to  every  theologfcfd  9tviA^^''' 

,  i^^jrestTof  the  iiitrodiictory  part  \i  oceapied  hfm  de|«ilof: 
tii€^  tfMrioas  90»rces  of  iqforiiiatioii;  which  the  jaatbor  and 
aevdcal  of  bis  friends  examined  with  the  grentest  dUigeiMfi : 
aD4  we  are  happy  to  observe,  that  ia  savend  of  tha  piiblir  Ae^ 
positaries  of  literatare,  many  intere&iing  docuineoti  \r^W:»o* 
covered  whipK  were  hitherto  unlmov^n.  Qf  all  thesci^  ampje 
use  is  made  itf  the  subseqaent  narrative^  ..',-.. 

'  Dr.  Daaiel  Waterli^nc)  was^boro^at  Waieshy^iii  Iaxio(dn-f. 
shirey  of  whicli  place  bis  father,  ])i*.  Heiury  Waterland/.was 
reQ,tbr.     lie  appears  to  have  displayed  great  pr^fiQieqcy  ^%fk\ 
verjf  es^rly  age ;  and  his  exercise^'  at  the  grammar  itoh4M>Lat. 
lAiuiplUf  8^19  tp  Irnve  atti-aoted  maab  notice. 

til  (uf^^lStby^af,,  he  was  admitted  at .  .I^tagdaieo  GoH«gir^- 
Cambridge,.  wberpi  be  shordy  obtatiBed  a  Scboiaiship)  4;oek' 
his  A«B.  degree  in  1703^  and  was  elected  feHaw  of  his  co(*' 
lege  sbf>rtly  after.  He^  seems  •  to  have  efetf6y dd  eoosidei^ie 
fanlia  ail  tutor,  aild'  te  bAva  ideally  raised  the  r^ptKbttbti  of 
the  Cellege.  lie  ceoHir6D€ed  M'.A.  iti  1.7()0,  «nd  ia  1713^ 
waa  appointed  Ustster,  and  presented  tb  the  jrectory  of 
HBitg^fmi  in  iiI!^rfo1k«  Contrary  t6  usuat  practice  he  coiif- 
titkvi^  jHe  odSce  ^f  tutor  after '  this  apppjntai^nt,  and  as  .bis. 
wht^le  time  soj^oU  if>:  bav^i?'  be^f  devoted  to  t&ese  ooltege :  dn^ 
Hx^,  h^.  with  a  fyghiy  cre^itabie  libei^ty,  gave  ap  qearly  tlie; 
whole  revenue  of  bi^  liviog;  to  his  pitrajbe^  His  tracts  eifttiUe4' 
**  Advice  to  a  Student,"  written  while  he  was  engaged  i]»  tiiat 
seryicOi  thoagb  not  published  till  many  years  afterwards,  is 
a  proof  bow  diligently  be  ^plied  himself  to  this  laborious 
duty.  Jt.  i3  evident,  however,  even  at  this  period*  be  niust' 
ImvQ.bfenL  scarcely  Jess  i^Ddefatigabie  in  tibe  studies  berooging' 
to, his  sacred  prpfi^sBion:  jai|d  t^at  he  was  theti'  laying  the 
ground-work  o{  that  splendid  reputation,  which  classed  him 
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among  the  most  disthigtiiBtied  thenlogiaas  of  bis  time.  la 
ttie  immense  application  which  he  dJspIa;fed  at  this  particohif 
perioi]  of  life,  he  resembled,  and' has  heen  resembled  bji  « 
number  of  e<ja&Uf  distinguished  men ;  as  well  as  in  the  fiaftfnl 
conseqeence  of  it.  a  serious  impairment  of  health.  '' 

We  will  not  follow  him  throngh  the  course  of  M  falir  VilHvU 
aead^ical  pursuits  and  appoiniments.  They tlre'tnMb'vT 
the  same  description  tis  thdse  to  which  alt  meil  tsf  einltaiArt 
taleut  are  sure  to  find  their  way  iii  our  universities ;  aiid:fr6<n 
which  the  future  celebrity  of  the  individual  itaay  be  most  MU-. 
fldriotly  predieted.  ■■•'', 

""Wtftiow  come  to  the  Srsf  occasion,  on  which  the  subjeet 
of  ^e  memoir  befbre  us,  became  distingDished  as  a  dinu^ 
ttiis  was  Ihe  act  for  his  dtribity  degree  in  theyearl7X4, 
He  disputation  attracted  great  attention;  and  from  tfaevdry 
consplctrous  light  in  which  it  places  both  the  inteHectliRl 
attainments,  and  the  theological  learning  of  Dr.  WMertaUd,' 
ve  are  induced  to  extract  the  passage  at  length,  in  «kiobi  it 
ii  described,  and  yhich  tn  the  vohime  before  us,  oconrs  hk'B' 
quotation  from  Mr.  Seed. 

*f  Hia  first  quettiou  was  ^  Whether  Arina  sub 
full'  aq^etdoQ  worthy  of  him,  who  had  the  i 
w^  a  generous  Bcoro,  elJ  prevarication,  and  t] 
dyripugn,  and  detect  those  evasive  arts,  by  vrhici 
l^te  tRuir  disingenuity.     When  Dr.  James,  the 
doomed  to  ilniwer  his  thesis,  and  embarrass 
the  dexterity  of  a  (lerson  long  practised  in  all  i 
Stpmaxit ;  ne  immediatety  replied  in  an  exten 
above  half  an  hour  long!  with  «uch  an  enSy  glow 
idSedat  itords,  and  such  an  undisturbed  preseni: 
had  been  Teaming,  whathe  hassinoe  printed^  '  The  c«^  of  Airi«' 
■ubsariptioD  considered,'  and  the  supptemeDt  to  it.    He  unrpr«I|*d 
tber.Utufessor's'iaUaciQa.reiQfbraedhiiowD  leaaoniDast  nnd  jh* pwrf 
himself  iso  .perfect  aiaaster  of  the  language,  the  si£jB<;t,  aqd  Jtji;!- 
self*  that  alisgneed.nq  one  ever  appeared  Co  i^eater  ady^nl^, 
There.w^re  sevBfftt  memb^  of  the  University  of. Q«fQrid,pr^;>):, 
who  reiqember  the.gi^at  ^plauscs  he  rppeived  snil  the  uncpmiii^ 
satisfaction  he  gave.     He  was  happy  ti^  a  first  op|>oneiat»  one  of 
thf  ^eat^tt  cfnaments  of  theChuri^,  ai)d  finest  writers  of  tlie  We, 
who^  gAie  full  play  to  hisablliti^,  and  called  forth 'all  thgt.sti^^th 
of  reason  of  which  he  Whs  tnafter."'"  '• 

:  This  opponent  was  Dr.  Sherlock.  It  has  fae^  obserirBd 
thut,  pr«bably  the  aooeuntof  tbi8'perfiti!nianGe:bav!iDg|rqaetMd 
Dr.;Cluvkf'a  earB;'gaveaooa>iioiktihi;jonnttH(;tin  the  s 
ediliuB  of  hi»ticriptar«  doUrinebf  the'3|rl»Uyt  ihei| 
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in  the. Qret^ediUoD^^l^ecUng.  subscription  to  the  articled' 
wkub. bad  gitveR  offence.  ;     ;  .•■'' 

iu  November  1715,  Dr.  Waterland  came  into  office  a* 

■Vtp«^.,pbanceH<^f,   ^t  ihis^efepAfol  ^period^io  oar  historic 

political  an)tf;(*si;iy  wa»avits  lifti^Lt,  and  it  required  uo\it^^e 

ft^retibpt  ip^ei^twn  npd  firnmes*.  tp.'coqdact  the,{^r^wof 

^e  iUipai'ei^sity  at-fiucb-  a  cri^jst.  ,iJr-   ^aterland  .Ijifj^y^Mr, 

dpiiins  "  y^^  Q'  liCice,  wl^ich  ap^^rs  to  lia>'e.beeD  uoffiavljf 

o^pi^  with  active  bi^iness.  .pnd  oq  e^v^ral  occasfga^^  jin 

^jbicb  a'l  tbe  WJinqsit^.^rpar^j^ie^JMiK  vas.  iavylvod^'^,'^ 

played  so  much  temfier  and  good  scdsu  ia  biofieratiog  i>ejWf)i| 

tho,  coat^diog  parties,  as  to  bave^d^d  ■¥  ^i*^  '>PWaQ  i^'M 

to.  bis.es.tabUib^  faiae,Bs  a  theologian,  w.eqv^.  i^iiaxiMfc 

fox  pf  udenoe,  ,aad  the  maiiag.enient  ufpubjic  buaineu.    J^«» 

B^lr^te  be  jf  uppuqed  £roia,  what  w^  haveboie  s^id,  .thatihVtp. 

aqjf  dftKiQC,  compromised  bis  polittoal  aay  ivodo  than  h{<,ff^ 

ligioHSiS»ripcipiFa.,   He  wa»  in  principle  a  Wfiig*  a ntfreUuo^s 

idppOKter  of  the  Hanoverian  suticession,  wjiich'w^^hy'iio 

meatit  the  pr^VfulioS  seDtiment  at  that  time  in  CWfihri^^, 

On  more  toan  one  occasion  his  measures  eKcitefl  ,the,  Aoi- 

and  in  do  instance  more  so,  than  in  Uio 

tes  4f  coA^t^Iatioti  to  the  E>n^<6h  Uie 

sheHion.   Against  Dr.  Bcotlej.'wlio  t^^ 

tbfl  support  of  thht  m«aSare,  tb^  r^^I 

party  kuev  no  boatids'.     Bnt  thongh' Di^ 

ana  escaped  a'shard  in  theii'disli^l  jel 

and  good  temper,  protected  him  a£)unat 

md  ill-will,  which  were  so  strongly ^^m 

others  x>f  the  same  party.    ,  ,       ,     ^,|^.i^ 

heCD  in  soma  measure  from  (ha  at(iM^ 

i«e  aff«M[s  he  mavifested  for  the  coniti* 

tdtioBs '  01  ^ell  as  to  his  olber  merits,  that  be  soon  afl^r  ite^ 

eeive^the  appoiatment  of  Ch^hita  in  Ordiuwy  to  the  Kin#. 

Hli^'^idtnlea  of  cour«e'ace«ed  fatm~of  interested  motives  ni 

Stip/pUftSng  those' princtples  which  heespoused;  bat  aoaiufitf 

obserVtJrVoiiltt' readily  acknowledge  firon  h!^  known  cliaraot^t 

^nd-'^dispositidn,  tbutsucfa  accusations  conld'Dot 'be'founded 

on  arty  thih^like  a  solul  base.     ,  '"' 

It  w^  ubd^iTf^tedTy  bJ^  sincel'e  desire  to' uphold  the  pofolic 

tranquillity  against  those,  who,  witb  whatever  purity  0/  lafea- 

tion  were  parsuing  an  object  utterly  dnattainaote,  withont'th's 

faaeard  of  involvii^  the  Nation  staia  in  civii  war,  and  iu- 

cnrKng'  evils  of'wJuoh  none  conid  calculate'  the  extent,  or 

fbreJMn  the  tenMuntion*    The  operatimi  of  such  evils  ipctJ 

tbe  ialerestlrof 'rbLi{|ionaiid  morals  he  oarnesUy  deprecated, 
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4b4  pVTlioularlf  w  affectiDg  fhp  univenity.  A  passage  so  ad* 
niirabty  expressive  of  his  seotiments  on  this  aabject  occiirs.ip 
bw  '^bftHkagiHitig.  wrmoa  in  1716,  tii»t  am  oooaut  4eay.««ir- 
s«l«@«:Uiepi«aHure,af  quotiog  it.  .       . -.  .    .'   n- 

'*'  A,»  there  are  iM?ne  more  Bpn»iUe  of  tUes?  tl).Iiigf't{f^ft4Hri«If||^ 
or  n^re  likelv  to  Buffer  b^  t)ieia ;  so  I  beg  I^ve  to  iptvpitto  1)0^ 
iMCoiIaing  and  proper  a  part  of  our  profession  and  busi[ies3  it  ii  t9 
do,  wbat  in  ua  lies  to  prevent  the  growth  afid  increase  of  theio. 
WhHe'^lBlninsities  pr^ait,  artk'  aAd  sciences  will  gradoaHj  Sixtj 
uUloac^nAind  :  not  onlyfls  Wantihg  suitable  encouragei&Bnti'biit 
abq  a>  being  deprired  of  that  fVeedom,  quiet  and  repose,' VSdl 
ai4  nelMksnr;  t«  [r^e  &ntt' cherish  them;  Al  divlnoDa<1rieri&e, 
OuMu  disrity  triU  dedine  dflHy,  til)  it  beeomes  *n  mipijfnamt 
•r  an  idoat  aoiy.  Oisoipliiie  will  of  coarse  stacbenand  hang  btowi 
and  the  consequence  of  that  must  be  a  general  dhsohltesaii^d 
ogrruption  of  manners.  Nor  wi|l  tke  tneny  |m  vaotlDe.4oile« 
^TBf,^  (^irrupt  ow  faith,  as  w|Jl  as  practice,  and  toiiqtnM^MftiP 
g9fierAl  lat^tvds  qf  opinions.  Arianism,  Deism,  Ath^piw,,  ■Ul 
ioseiwibljf  Bte^  upon  4h«  wl(Ue  pi}r  Jbeads  ,ud  beftru.  Twi  'tmt 
pctUticis  ^nd  partie?.'*  t.  -.■■■,i.~.. 

'  '^hese'remarkB,  mi 
of  tbing^t  are>  we  I 
1^  to  tb'e  bitterpei 
eiw  tit  vhicfa  ttn  in^ 
As  the  Bi^hl  Rei 
iA  Ad  accoQiit  of  th^ 
h4  htis,  w^'think,  vi 
the  narrative  into  : 
outline  of  soRie  ofb' 
l^agfapbit^  historj' 
sednon,  i'l  not  ressn 
To  entor  Ibto '  any  d< 
ftonrd  far' exceed  oq 
tntne  the  coQcise  an 
contains  of  sQme  im 
this  eminent  divinis^ 
fhs' valaablo  prodtn 
to  viake  it  dpcalt 

i^ttier  satisfaC^OQ  ol  uur  ryaucia. 

Section  9,  eorif^iBS  an  accodnt  of 
troversfal  writings  in  vIndicatioD 
Trinity.  1%  i^  perhaps  upon  ibose, 
r^t^ ;  attd  the  author  of  the  biogrni 
jv;tip,ei'ln  a  ver^  copiopKaad  iua^tef 
bis  areanents  is  exhibited  in  an 
12 
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hiiiiioiis  ind  compifeheasiTeBrraBgementdtsplajredtoitsiiin 
•flbot. 

Section  4,  iMHnpris€»  a  •horfefe*  aclsoufit  of  the  iiicidimtal 
coiitroTersies  arisiog  oot  of  the  fomer^  and  contafttf  ibe'r)»- 
▼iew  of.  several  lesser  poblications^  on  points  connected  with 
tbe  dispute  against  Socimans,  in  wjilch  the  leamiog  and  zeal 
ofWatditand  are  not  less  strikingly  displayed  t£an  in  bis 
hurrer  worits. 

In  section  5,  we  find  a  foil  acooont  of  bis  varionil  prodffOr 

the  Deists,  and  in  d^f^^nce  of  revelation 'in 


3eolion  6  describes  the  coniroversies  in  which  Dr.  W< 
tias  sbartly  after  engaged,  respecting  the  tiatnre  mt  thd 
Enchacist ;  add  which  gave  rise  to  oneof  hb  most  jnatly  ce- 
Mnrated  treatises* 

•  In  aeetion  7,  we  are  presented  widi  copious:  accounts  ot\ 
and  ettraidts  from  his  various  occasional  sermons  tuid  archfdta- 
conal  charges.  And  if»  in  looking  over  the  former  articles; 
^e  liAte,t6  ackneirledge  him  as  the  Most  acute,  candid  and 
irrefragable  of  controversialists,  we  have  in  the  sdctioU  iaow 
h^re  us,  the  perhaps  greater  satisfaction .  of  seeing  |fim 
^qMHy^reat  in  the  ctqpaeity  of  a  public  preacher' and  sujper- 
.ilUettdant  of  the  Christian  flock.  The.natui:e  of  the  Sacra- 
imits,  and  the  authority  of  the  Cburcli^  are  among  the  i^g^t 
prMpriieut  subjects  of  discussion. 

Section- 8,  contains  an  account  of  his  various  pojsthaipons 
pqMcatkms,  among  which  arci  some  of  acknowledged  eii- 
c^tiiqee.  ,  \ 

^\n  the  9tb  section,  the  Bishop  resnmes  the  thseacf  jof 'his 
narrativ0y  which  had  been  interrupted  in  order  tp  |>r^ent  a 
CiHipected  view  of  .flie  literary  and  theological  (aBoars  of  this 
jjuitiuguished  man^    After  brieBy  reeapitalating  the  principal 
events  before  reqqrded,  we  find  that  the  great  and  aeknow- 
Jedged  pierit  oj^^pr.  W.'  soon  acquired  for  Mm  extensive  re* 
.  putatioiiand  pp^puage.    In  1721^  so^ii^ter  thexpublicai^tion 
of  his  sermqjiM^^at;  the  I^ady  Moyer!!^' tectose,  he  was!,p(;^* 
sentod  by.tlieii(eai^  adii  Chapter.  o^$L  Paul's  to  the  rectory 
of  pU  Aqstm,  and  St*  Faith,  Jipindon;  and  became  a^^lqatile 
acquisition  to  a  body  of  clergji,  which  at  that  time  peSpoIiaily 
adorned  the.  eity  of  Jjonden.    Among  them  were  ni?my  of 
considerable  taten4^  and  rfip.utefion,  and  whose  names  havd 
S!in9^  ehone  with  distii^ishei  lustre.   Hitherto  we  bave|  seen 
Watertakid  makings  cop/ipicuotts  figure  in  the  public  affairs 
of  theiPiEylTersityi  i^nd^^te  polemical  contest  foe  the  cause 
^^trfith  and  lojfalty^^^e  have  now  to  view.bim  in  a  difierent 
and  perhaps  more  jfrVeasing  character ;  we  have  to  follow  him 
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fr«9l  Ibe.slody  and  t|jB  leoKte  houser  and  lbs  schools,  iutollie 
retiremenU  of.pastoral  labour, r  and  to  witnesii  Ui«  i>iiniH>£e8tr 
aiii}  tbesametaleuts.  devoted  to  tbe  bttmblcr,  but  jk>t.la!«jh  im- 
portant task,  of'supertnteBding  4ia  fVarcchJBl  tk),L;k.  Jt.is^to 
bi^diligeoue.-in  tbe  iliicbaiig«  of  tfaose  duties,  titukwe  «we 
thpfe  sxcfiliciiit  .sermons  w^Ubnece  published  .aflec.ius 
ft^ctnse...  At  tbe  same  time  bu  literdry  pursuit*  Hjtf«re<liiio 
latprjiiptian ;  aod  it  waji  4oriDg  tbis.  perioid  tbat  several  of>1he, 
ivportaBt  works  before  noticed,  made  tbeir  appearane*.  i 
.  Dr.  W-  did  not  long  continue  in  bis  Lfondua  beiieGce. 
Witbin  two  >rears  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  Cbaticelloisbip.of 
th^diocese  of  York,,  solely,  as  it  appears,  from  tbe  bigb.es- 
titaiation  in.  whifb  bis  pnblic  services  were.beld.  Tbe  neit 
t^p.in.  bid  prf  motion  was  a  Canonry  of  Windsor,  iixl?^, 
vfaich  was  toUp,wf  d,  in  1730,  by  his  pres«ntatioo  to  tiie  VitAr-. 
kge  of  Twickenham  ;  on  wJiivb  ofrcasion  he.  rdsigned -St. 
Amtin's.  In  tbe  seme  year  be  was  collated  to4be)Aj'cb-' 
deaconrj  of  Middlesex.  This,  was  4ba  last. piece  ofprefw-. 
men^  he  atlitined ;  and  with  these  diff<ereitt  appointmentSf  it 
Ajifff  &«  admitted,  that  be  h^d  now  before  aim  a  wj^deand. 


conld  not  bat  be  deeply  sensible,  bo  was  ebbaen  to'be  Pro- 
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loculof  to  the  JoWer  Hoose 'of-Convocfttlon:  i:Tfaii  distin- 
^utsbed  mark  of  tDentlacbmeDt  of  (hb  viericnl  body,  however, 
lie  was  induced  (o  detilkie,  probably  tram  bia  ECdsntftr;  dia- 
positJAn  uDd  deolhiJDg  bed(^.     ""'  -  ■  ■  ■ 

■  Fi-om  this  [leriod,  fais'bio'ri'gphpr  observes,  bd^fe^partf- 
calars  occar  in  bifl  bistory  requiring  e>{>eciUl  notice ;  biaptir- 
BniTs;  bonever,  iiLeacb  braiicb  of  bis  proression  werts'stlH 
oarriedAnto  the  betft:&t  of  the'Oharch  with  bndithhitslreS 
ardoar;   and  sereral   of   bis    most  esteiaitied -works 'yere 

produced.  

"But,"  obiervea  the  biographer)  "ne  shall  not  form'ati'ad^* 
quale  conception  of  our  obligations  to  Dr  Wateilaiid.'iF^we  limit 
them  to  those  productions,  botrerer  numerous  and  Importdht, 
vhfch  he  himself  submitted  to  the  public  eye, '  The  extent  bf'hii 
literary  aid  to  others  is  known  to  hare  been  T£ry  conaiderabla 
Dr.  William  Berriman,  Dr.  Felton,  Dr.  Trapp,  Mr.  Wheatley, 
aiatl  lUr.  Jobn  Berriman,  acknowledge  great  obtigfltloni  to  Ttim  in 
then-  diicourset  for  the  Lady  Moyer's  Lectures." 

A  number  of  instance!  are  then  brought  forward  (wjiich  we 
cannot  now  particalarize)  in  which  tbe  ex-teut  and  liberality 
of  his  assistance  and  advice  are  sKewn  in  a  mann^T  thecnogt 
creditable,  bbthto  bis  abilities  add  bis  faenevoleD<:e.' 

The  extensile  good  which  Dr.  Waterland  was  thus*^i>iqg 
to  the  cause  of  tme  religion,  both  by  bis  own  laboWfs,  and 
his  ^sistance  to  those  6f  others,  neither  ooilld.'nbrdidpws 
unnoticed  by  those  who  had  the  disposal  t>f  the  h|2hNt:sW 


"  With  that  diffidence  qF  his  ow»^ powers  vhtch  nenefaut  himiW 
would  iMve  allowed.to  be  well  foaiuled.     Be  tbatas-it  tu^^tfae 


I 
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delefttinatfony  howerer  wiM;  ^d  prudent  with  r^td  to  iiitiigeif^ 
jQoM  dbt  tHft  b^  felt  b]^  tHe  real^friend^  of  the  Chwtli'  me  iiinatter 
4lCdlicf  regftt;  Tho  aeceMiotf  of  sulch  a  nottii  to  tbe  e^ikc^peA 
tetisKfiroddy  tt  any  time,  hafvle  bden  Mghhrtahiabto^  awtmiipe 
jQfpeoiaUir  flo^  when  maay^  erei^  of  the  mrgy  of  our  Chtii«&» 
jetmod  diapoaed  to  halt  between  the  diflerent  opiiioiwiie^hichliie 
ipirit.of  controversy  had  spread  among  them ;  his  sA'WBicwtdstt.io 
wo  mitre  at  such  a  crisis  might  have  d<H>e'tiiuch  0hGx  t)ie:;Wawrii^» 
fo  fortify  the  irresolute/ and  to  uphold  those  who  were  disposed  to 
Irihefe  td their  ptof6ssio«l  witii  a  wbll  r^iihOM ieal.**  '"• 

.ui1P(^%4m«i^t  omtqu^tiQg  a  briQ{:ii«4e.  vhieii  q^;^rajii.U|e 
fl»%  4f  tbfs  page  from  wU^  thie  :abo9i»  ey;|racti»  jmMe»  yi»D 
f)i(AUy  at  a  time  whan  the  snhleot  o^^tireh  raiwtMidii  ia^  so 
ttioch  .oanvassed  :^t  is  as  folio wa,  speakiiig  of  biaj^efitnd 
4if  «  bidMprick*  r' 

'^^  <^  Ppsstblv  also  (if  we  may  judlge  from  a  wittieifi^  r^kl^^C  Jb^, 
req>eetuig  the  scanty  revenues  c^. the  see  of  Xlahdaff},prW^^^ 
viotiy^  of.  another  kind  might  have  had  (heir  mduenqe  iipoPktii 


.f.. 


P^ 


I.  ■  His  importQ;iit  labours^  however^  wer0  i^ot  much  Ibtt^r.  to 
tie  cotttimied  to  the  chdrch.  From:a  letter  of  his  fi^Qln  It^am- 
Si^jie,  In  ^nljff  1740,  he  appeari  ^?  ^^P^f^^  quio^V  ^^~ 
QoDary  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  rational  society  i»idt^ 
oocupations:  and  particularly  alludes  to  the  deaih  of  a'dis- 
tisgiiished  indiTidaal,  Mr.  Baker,  upon  which  evebt^jha^x- 

Kfaes  fafmselPin  termii  of  condolence.  •  From  th^^'oh^efrfal 
or  of  this  letter,  his  biographer  observes,  it  et»'^d;Httte''be 
jpxpei^ed  bow  soon  the  latter  port  of  ii  woutk  hetoitii  ^^^ 
jMkfale  to  htmseir.  In  tfae^same  :mon4h~a  toonplaint,  Wlllcti  he 
lMdl:tpol<i&g  neglected,  (k  pail  jewing  intolhi^ijfbot,')  obfiged 
Ittt^  U  Ml  in  the  assistance'  iff  a  Cambrtdjre  'S>alf;^7^^^ 
#htol  oblMhring  tio  reliidf,  he  i^eqioted  to  LMdotu  ik^l^ted 
tdmself  under  the  iare6f  Mr.  Gb^eldea[>.^ilMiiit-[^fns  |o 
liltve  been  now  too  late :  a  had  h^bit  df  bii^,  etatitr^fbd  by 
tiio  intense  applicatiob;  rendered  a  reMvWy1ui|)lisMbfi^i  '^md 
tafter  xiadergoid^^se^ral  painful  ^peration^^  ^  ^rfhlo&1i<^^l^l- 
iMfttGd' 'With  tile  greatest  feriitude  attd||c^ielhce»' a'meHlfiea- 
'  tiex»  <An)e  on,  «nd  be  expii^ed^  with  truly  Ghtistidn  com^^dre 
pii  tlie  28d  of  "December  in  the  same  y^at,  end  conackjii^tly 
iit» the 57thiof  fats  age.  ^  t\ 

,  This  great  and  good  man  was  i^t  withdu^^ietiiie^,'*'Mtom 
^!^  zealous  Attachment  toy  atid  4efeaiee^  of^  >  1he>  chtiae  0£<:the 
Churob,  ^onld  naturally  can ^fbrth^  '>Amdti^'AMetteM'>9^ere 
mere  bitter  than  those  of  the  Warbm  tuuiair  sdroelr  Oi'  the 
eharaeteristie  bttteraess  an4  miiaae^iiy  ofQM  party,  a  afroiig 
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MisUDce  is  aflBordedin  a.. pitiful  attempt  to  ciroalats  ao  aiipe- 
di9t8  cemaeotad  with  the  latter  period  of  bis  life»  wbi4)b»  "wfa^- 
tber  ty^  9r  felse^  .w^qU.li^'^dtiiBetbar  anworthjr  ipf  w^Aioih 
hmktjii%^  %^tk:Jsmi^mv,VQft^  <M0r)iM»o^i(  ail4^ilMainlMl 
tbmig^  fit  t^  magaify  il  idto  ftnatiarof  caiSouranHlndiper* 
$ioti.  Ihe  fttory  it  relaled  with  mifeelRig  levity,  mM  i'ia  tha 
ooartett  tmniK, .  in  one  of  Middleton's  letters  to  WaAartcpi 
oaly  a  fortttigbt  after  Waterlaiul'a  death.  ^      >  -- 

'*  The  Church/'  savs  he,  <*  has  recei¥e4.  a  great*  Ira^  bx  >  Af. 
death  of  Dr.  W      ■  d.    I  cannot  say  an  irreparable  one  whilst 


C^^-^nHv^,  (^  whbni  htf  hd^Klft  toidemanMIM  pa|(»^i^if  jj|^ii< 
^oubvifffftdfr/  and  ttrr^^y  ordered  all  the  restn(y>>e1nirmrJ>  ^elhdi 
bequeathed  to  the  coU^esuch  of  his  pHnted^  books  to  tbey'Vad 
Scribbled 'by  his  own  hand,  for  auch  I  hear  is  bis  own  deseriptlbn^f 
them.  By  the  silence  of  the  pTiblk;  papers  upon-  the rallof so 
great  a  luminary,  we  are  to  expect,  I  imagine,  in  a  proper  tim^ 
aoaiQ  lahodred  pan^yrfc  from  a  masteriy  himd.  Thofi^  m'  ^eat 
HMpr*  Beeam  to  have  exhausted  himmf  in  an  eflSnrt  of  tt^e^hit 
weeki  to  do  juMiee^toibe^haraetef  of  theei^ 
is  preparing  to  give  the  eoty^  de  grace  to  that  subtle  and  lAgehknaii 
butJ^^ipoaiB  vp^Jter,,tbe  J\/l<^aI  fkitowph^  *4  r  9;^  a^  tij^M^p^^ 
wbeneTer  tb^y.thu^.^t  to  oblige  the  public  w^,I\is,lim^j^y^^j||l 
hot'rorget  one  story,  I  hope^  which  is  truly  ^orthy  jot  fiu^  sj^evja 
the  1^  spMt  of  the  man.  and  which  I  can  v^urc  to  j^fmisfi 
gbotttoth^itf/         ^•^.  .     ',.^^^vni^ 

Tbaq  follows  the  alary,  wbioh,  diveated  of  ite  ^fwsaMBi 
aadAfaw  embelliBhm^nU,  U  aimpiy  tUa,  that*  oa  Ms^^h^  .to 
lioadpa,  Kith  Dr«  Flumptre  hia  physkiaiH  aod  IMb-J  CHi^m- 
deiv  V^  Vf*  found  it  aeceaaary  to  aedd  for  an  «potJi<^afy 
Bi  a  town  tbroMgk  whiok  Jbe  pesaed,  for  ^some  •  medieal  aaiia- 
tanoei:  tb^  #ap(fttieeary  miatakiog  the  •iia«i9  of  Wiilerlliiid, 
foTf  »W»iurburtoni)  <?ras  tiv^powed  ^mth  -the-  lappotfad  imm^ 
cdiforaed  upoAr^m;  and  wanted  Dr»Ws  faKMaAii  tbMibe 
waanota  straaget^  to^tbe  meiit  and  €baraeter^of  the  1^, 
batbad;i«ad  fitb  maab  pleaaare  hia  ingeniecss  rba0k,>||le 
Divine  liogatiaiv^i^f  Moaes  ^»-*upon  tUa  Uim4w  beiog^iCwh- 
municatM^'Walerland,  lie  was  ptoreked  by  i^t^*  fftettat 
paa«i90y  qalled  tbe> poaamAo  iU Mtmaa;- aad  M^tlnHlistaodi^ 
I)r^j^-a.>endea«oani  to  mitigatii- bi^  dispteasura^  woftkh^et 
salEpar,  hm.  to  jadini^ster  tbe  D^easar;  a»d.  ^  lAfiddt^euf  <tbcw 
adds,  **  with  such  wretehed  passions  aad  pv^jodibajr  did  this 
poea  niAo  mafcb  ia^tbe  grave;  which  migbt  daserver^ir^  be 
laagfaed  at  vatker  tba»  laaieiMied,  if-  ww  did  aot  aee  wb#t 
pemi^iooa  inftu^nce  they  bad  in  the  church,  to  defanie/4iM 

^  TlicsQ  wBiciaiwcRi  lasiii  ol  psiMic^ 
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dj^pr^ss.fiieD  o£  eenae  and  virtbe,  who  bairoiiad  the  ooorage 
toi  .4^180  tbem,^*'  (This  aaecdote  appears  to^havd 'been 
hJgUy  i  relbhed  by.  Warbprion  and.  r  Popov' .  The  latter  of 
VlhnWo^  ibfinki^  the  .former^  for .  ^omoittBicating/  *  *  thaf  verjr 
ei^ti^r^UiiDg-^  and  I  ikink,  iii0tractfvew8tory:$£iDr.>iW;.^  -^o 
w^  iniftbiB^,  the  image  uf  ■'■  ■■  >  ■  ■■^  who  oeTer  admit' ^ 
any  remedy  from  the  hand  they  dislike.  JSat,.Iiam.86f«y;»b9 
had  so  much  of  the  modern  Christian  rancour;  o^  I  hffieve 
he,  may  he  convinced  by  this  timep  thqt.  ihe^  kingdom  fif 
h^avetH  is  not  for  suchJ'  \  ...,.,; 

;  '^Is  story  is,  itself^  ^ooiriflii^  to  deserve  serioof  exaoMiiar 
tfop^;— whetlier  tru^  qr  f^Ue,  it  ,«aJi  prpye  nothing ;  icQia  .a 
fe^ii^^pressi9nSi^  wl^cbit  in  a  ipoment  of  paiin;  aodirritatian^ 
escsfped.t^  lists,  of  a  maay  ia  ov.ery  instapoe  remarkaUo  fer 
l^it^.niess  and  benevolenGe.  And  .that  these:  were  pre^^ettit^ 
nently,  displayed  atf  charaeteristio  of :  his  dispositidn^'  ajkpears 
nu  ooly  from  the  tenor  of  his  life^  bot  from  tU^ '^teilittiotir 
ef-ii^freral  persons  whose  ititimiioy  with  hikii'  giiVe' W^i)i^tfte 
bast  oppMtfrtanity  of  jad^in^i  There  are'  setrerai  (dOf!tnibti''t6 
tMii  efifecl  in  th^  eohdhdinfg  pait  of  th'e'irarhttiv^;  pliiftiiia- 
ld%^ene  ft^oitf  Rft.  Seed/ who  attended  him  constantly  j^p^"^ 
hi^iast!  IHndss.    He  was  fodried  in  St.  Gebrge^,s  t^hcipc 

Windsor.    \   ■    '  [    -    '  \:       '   \^    '      ..,.  ,     .  ,,J^fuMIp^  :• 
*  The  Biographer  terminated  hii^  history  with' a  t>n^.F$y4fiM 
of  ttije  various  important  affairs  in  which  Dr.  W»  i9<QirQn^ 
less  ^dk  part.    Some  account  is  giy.eii  of  the  distiBgiiiAiedl 
iflij^iyidaakh  with. whom  he  was  intin^ate^.afid.  firemi  iiia  i^mn- 
iraQter  a^d  celebrity  of  these  associates/uthen  Bisfaopljnatly 
rei^arks «'  ^J9  might  ha ve  inferred  the  exoelietee. aolKibf (diuiitliu^ 
meatf  efi>r..W«»  the  maxim  'rno^vt^r^Mriia/'^i^lpei^^MM 
havie  been- more  hononrably  applied.  .  Aud  ni^^iy^M^tJM 
chavacter  of  his  friends,  ''bat  fkim  that  of  hi^  opponedi^' 
a.inaii  be.  known,,  ated  his  valne^  aiid.  importaiioe  'tffal 
mated*    The  antagofftists  with  whom'Dn  W*.  h^Adto  oi 
wevb  aH  men  of  the  mo^t  brilliant  ta:leQts,  b6i  whcj  ^^r^l^j 
more  or  less,  opposed  to  some  leadibg"  4Q<V^rigea.iof  .ttot^ 
tfaodo^  faith,  or  to  ^ome  point  of  ,cnoFc)v-  d»cipUn^./^)^ 
w^,  howetei",  both  by  friends  i  and  eaemica^  aoki^awtpMffic). 
as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers,  and  his  fame  was  neither 
limited  to  the  pfaisea  W  oiie^  party  or'ofi4its'  eWn'ooifiitryf^ 
hi^. reputation  was  as  great  amongf'%he^jBr<>te9amtdi^itM^.i6r' 
the:G{»n^nent,  as  at  h.ome:7-rthis.is^oWn  bymiany.T^iT^Bfii-; 
tering  testimonials,  extracted  from  variods  i<Mr<^a  ,pdbIlt|a«A 
tioi^»  ,.       ;     .  ,      ..  ,  .  .;-.  ^--^  '•.  .-.  ^V'.i'A**^  ■ 

.Amidst  the... various   admirable-j-^bservatiofMr  whicb^^'lbe 
Bisiiop  of  Llandaff  makes  in  the  volume  before  os,  both  on 
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the  ^nisKof  WateHand's  vriting^i'  and  the  gabjects'on' 
wbicb  he  wrote, -ttiere  is  one-pasNaj^e  Wbichbas  part&ahirly 
struck  ua  ai  ^orth^  of  i&e  partidnltir  Dkitici  of  Mir  readers, 
w  it  bears  a.  referenco  to  that'  qaefttibn  so  tnndh'agitatt^ 
and  so  tWich  diuunderstood  in  the  present  (lay— the  anthority 
to  be -given  tu  recuoa  in  matters  of  reve/ation; 'and  with  this 
extcaBtwe  tUiall  cl(^e  onr  rc'mai^d. 

'"  li;  his  contra versf  with  the  Anana,  thes^  qijalific^ioiis  ^ere 
put'tb'a'  B^vcfe  talt,  Tiie  perplexhies  to  be  mir^velled^  werd" 
manv  and  intricate ;  and  b>>  opponents  were  admirably  ^iUedj^in 
renutring  theth  niore  to.  '  ThovigH  tl>e  appeal  on  their  port.  Tor 
deternfining  the  points  Hi  ^bpnte,  was  professedy  made  to  Scrip- 
ture 6Bly\  and  (lie  auihbrity  itf  the  Faehenffind  of  tother  Sttriptare 
inttrpreteht  was  treated  as  of  little  worth  j  yet  dificulllds  purely 
ol  a  md^f^ysical  kind  were  coiitiauallysuflered  to,  prevail,  m  the 
rejectiop  of  the ) 
lesf  t&»i  Ao  tb9 
th«fe  LiliyrintJifi 

roaoffeft..  But  1 
dation ,  of.  ttjp.  to 
^eiy'its  'insuSd 
betr^fetf  no  foil 
commodate  such 

tiKm'ftpm  tinfi . 

teJpt  «lttie*-le> 
pr[|wiflaf-d'''hte 
th«iH«thtlibeiaBi 
cnnrnwtttW'b^lv 


it  H»rfly^.^i»fBfcp«"«i»#(;  entrjionfl^aiht*  Jeeiaiyiitat«e*fi»' 
thq  ffslfer% ^-tiP  £8tftWi^l(ie4i<;iMir*bi/»ind  id  tiro  «hinle(~ 
iiiince  of  its  pure  and  Ncriptoral  doctrines.  In  amore  espt^< 
ciul  inun^ai:,  fffll  it  \»  valuable  lb  ttne  tbeological  stodt-nt  ccjq- 
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tsiniaij^^  as  it  does,  a  most  excellent  ftnd  jadicioas  abstract 
of  tiie  principal  contents  of  ail  Dr.  Waterland's  works,  to 
the  complete  oollectiodDi  of  wUcfa  this  volume  fofms  a .  mosl 
appropnate  introdaction. 

'.u  "  ...........  i  .   ■  .-    . 


* 


.   ■  ■  * 

Art.  tX-  Observations  on  the  Htstifr^  anfl  Doctrine. 
(^Christianity,  an4*  QS  historieally  connectedly  on  tTU 
primeval  Religion^  on  the  Judaic,  and  on  the  iteaiiinh 
JPt^fif,  l^ysticaly  and  PhilosophicQl ;  the  loiter  propfis^ 
fii^  qn  Appendix  to  the  FolHii^al^nd  MilUorv  Bietm-if^ff 
Qreefie.  By  fViiUqm  Mitford,  Esq.  2  Vols.  &vo.  9s. 
Roawell.    1823. 

W£  entertain  such  sincere  respect  for  the  TeneraUe  author 
of  this  little  volume^  that  it  is  seld<«a  we  have  met  with  a 
work  which  has  given  us  more  pain.  In  spite*  of  bis  many 
eccentricities  as  a  writer,  the  works  of  Mr.  Mitford  have 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  troth  as  well  as  of  litera- 
ture. His  history  of  Greece  is  one  which  will  never  ce^se 
to  be  a' standard  in  our  language.;  it  contains  so  many  vew 
and  original  views ;  is  so  replete  vritb  sound  and  onsmet^ 
learning;  it  is  so  completely  the  prodnctibn  of  a.  maa  wlio 
has  formed  his  conclusions  from  the  study  of  imthenticwnteny 
without  any  regard  to  mere  traditional.ppinioaSy..that.its  vaki!a 
canl never  be  superseded;  not  even  by  the  appe^ttuiice  i^-a 
bistpry  which  might  happen  to  be  more  free,  from  errbnr  ami 
imperfections.  Mr. '  Mitford's  opinions  on  the  sulyeot  tc 
which  he  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life,  are  atid  alvvkysf 
will  be  considered  as  an  authority.  It  is  not  a^  a  conspiler  ef 
iaets»  but  as  a  judge  and  a  critic,  that  his  fame  wiU'  endore  ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  although  the  faults  >of  his  stjiJie.  may 
deiractmuub  from  the  splettdnoe  of  his  repntatioA,  jejtiiafter 
all,  they  interfere  but  little  with  thetruemerit^'^hat  bdfoiigs 
to  him.  Even  his  faults  offend  ^nty  agai^t' critieal  t<Me^ 
there  is  in  them  no  taint  of  vulgarity,  of  flippancy,  or  sdlf^, 
tation ;  and  in  this  respect  we  do  not  hesitate  to  stfy,  ^liat 
taking  the  word  taste  in  a  large  sense,  as' a  morlil  itttnbute  of 
the  mind,  and  not  as  a  there  critical  attainmeilt;  V9^  hk^phis^stk 
shocked  and  disgusted  a  hundred  times  while  reading 'tlii^' 
hi^rtan  ''  Of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  ]^o«ian.  tei^rr^,** 
for  once  that  we  have  been' made  peevish  and  pdt  of  ^tnuuKMur 
by  the  thousand  foolish  heresies,  with  which  Mr*  Mitfb»d  is' 
so  perverse  as  to  amuse  himself. 
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But  in  this  littl«  work  before  na,  we  nre  aotry  to  layj-thal 
our  excelfent  and  Tensrabie  historian,  does  net  ctrnfiaabi* 
di^wsitiaH  lo  differ  from  received  opinioas  wiUtin  th«  inn** 
oent  bounds  to  which  thej'  have  heretafbre  baefi'&iatteAi 
Jlis  ancient  quarrel  with  the  genius  df  the  English  lanenage 
appears  indeed  to  be  as  violent  as  it  ever  was — even  if  it  be 
not  somewhat. more  acrimonious.  The  reader  of  his  present 
publication  is  still,  as  heretofore,  obliged  to  tranftote  his 
seatehces  into  lAtin,  ind  then  re-trapslate  tbem  into  ^£iig- 
lish,  or  the  ingenaity  which  is  displayed  in  the  style,  and  tiio 
l^boars  which  it  uaat  have  cost  the  author  of  it,  ^ill.j>e 
totally  unperceived ;  hat  this  is  an  old  story ;  pn|r  {^resent 
complainfd  against.  Mr.  Uitford  ^fe  of  a  more.^rave  kind. 
The  work  before  us  is  opened  with  the  following  apologofi- 
cal  remarks. 

"  TIievBrie^of  opinions  among  prefefisors  of  ChtiBtiarnlty  con^! 

cernlfig  mfloyaMifcies  of  both  feith  and  practice,  begtrinfng  Men 

with  the  apostlesf  choiMi  by^the  Divine  Author  of  Me-rel^nonto  . 

be,  first,  S9  his  assistanti,  and,  after  his  netnoval  £roa  earlh,  wMr  ■ 

Guprsme  authority,  ila  [Xiopagatwa,  cannet  but  be  strikhig  ta>alL. 

who  have  any  itiHinnaMn  on  the  subjoct,  and  matter  of  laoel  sex 

rions  consideEatiim  for  M  who  feel  intwested  in  it.    Among  itot. »    ' 

few  Utat  coniideratioD  may  have  tended  to  infVite  the  doubts,  aitd 

noarisb  tlie  indi^rencei  observable  among  many  bred  to  the  pro-. 

festioo  ^tbAt  reKgion,  and,  before  the  Fr«icb.revo]uti(H),  aiKniglr. 

maniTettm^  Its.  rapid  growth,  ioi^Kn  avowal,  Europe  over;  mora 

especiallv  among  the  higher  orders,  and  moBt  where  the  Rotnab  it 

the'rriigiOn  of  the  Btai£;  checked  then  by  the  enormities  prictised 

in  toe  tiame  of  philosophy  J  but,  as  the  horror  of  these,  with  da^r 

produtftig  gr^wd'h'bhvion,  has  ftded,  it  may  be  feared  gTAwlhg 

agaW.'--     '■■--  '     ,  ,-< 

*'  To  sbh^^aeh  doubts;  to  trtmaW'  such  indiferetK!e>  to  aWakMt 

pie^,*  tb' chhkMe' mMdi^,  genertily  through  Chrutendran,  lia» 

been  mfade' the  pectiliir  duly  of  an  «rdeT  of  men,  dedioaMd,  ae<-. 

cmdmg  to  theiseverfd  rales  of  sevcmd  churches,  to  tbtt'calted  ti»» 

d^nealprofiMioat'.aaftaect  only,  I  believe,  ret^oning  it,  indifi 

feitMly  th^  office  of  all  Christian*.    Nevotheleca  I  have  obaerred 

d  clerioet  writers  of  the  chmch  of 

e  value  of  the  askance  of  layiQen, 

;hts  on  religious  subjects ;  some  of 

d^nts  ai^d  repulaD'on  to  make  tiietii 

iiit,  for  assisting  in  tbat,  to  the  ser- 

order  is  dedicated,  it  has  been  re^ 

advantage,  thai  they  are  axUt,  Rke 

atton  which  allurement  of  worldly: 

nal  engagements,  might  stimulate 

thetn  tu  l^lmur  in  it.     Sharing  in  this  advantage,  witliout  presuMi 
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ing  u|K)n  any  other,  not  tilt  after  miich'  douhtingV  ahd^  at  length, 
not  fKithout  feUrfuIness,  I  have  resolved  to  follow  in  their  traip,  s^'i 
far  af  to  offer  some  of  my  thoughts  to  the  world ;  hopiag  that,  if« 
any  are  right,  some  good  may  follow ;  and,  if  any  are  wrong,  that,, 
by  exciting  refutation,  and  so.  promoting  consideration  of  the  iiighly 
important  subject,  still  they  may  produce  some  good ;  or  that,  re. 
jact^  as  unworthy  of  notice,  they  will  be  harmless/'   Vol.  I.  p.  1. 

Mr.  Mitford  then  proccfeds  to  make  some  Gomments  upon 
the  intolerant  spirit,  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  exclode' 
from  tl)e  pale  of  the  church  all  who  do  not  acknowledge  Uie 
aathority  of  the  see  of  llonie.  |Ie  adds  some  remarks  apoa 
the  impolicy  of  peruiilUng  persons  holding  thjls  tenet  to  fk>s- 
seas  any  political  power  in  a  state  essentially  Protestant,  atid 
then  continues. 

*'  I  wish  i  could  avoid  all  offence  to  those  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  whom  we  call  sectaries,  but  that  al«K>,  Tfear,  is  impbssiWe. 
Bey«ad  this,  moreover,  claiming  to  be  a  member  of  tlie  Church  of. 
•  Englaadf  yet  considering  the  Church-  of  England^  thoiigh  of-  bea- 
venly  matecjUUs,  yet  a  humjui  fabric,  the  best  of  its  kuKl  that .  1 
knoar^  but  still,  as  human,  liable  to  imperfeetiop ;  I  farther  fear  I 
must  disease  ^ome,  and  even  many,  of  the  Church  of  England,. 
,  espacii^ly  ecclesiastics.  These,  however,  if  any  may  b^  xny- 
feaders,  I  desire  to  apprise,  that,  being  w^iolly  unlearned  in  the. 
science  of  divinity,  and  of  little  reading  in  ecclesiastical  history,  L 
may bie open  to  correction  from  them;  which,  under  claim  still  to  ' 
Hse  Riy.  own  judgment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive ;  and,  moreover^ ' 
that  among  opinions  I  may  offer,  new,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,, 
many,  may  within  theirs,  approved  by  them  or  otherwise,  be  old 
and&miUar. 

**  Witlx  all  these  considerations  I  think  it  proper  to  declare,  in! 
my  outset,  the  principles  of  my  faith,  that  if  these  be  offensive  to' 
a&y,  they- may  avoid  ftrther  offence  by  laying  aside  my*  book  ;•  4e- 
iirmg  all«  however,  :to  be  assured,  that  of  any  thing  in  which  l4iiay 
bo^wroogi  I  mo^t; earnestly  desire  correction;  and  that  1  caarba  of. 
nothing  more  satisfied  than  that  it  belppga  not  to  me^  im»  ta^any 
man,.or  to  any  s^  of  men,  though  the  subject  so  hrroai^ijtnd 
conamands  consi4i;ration,  to  be  on  that  subject ;  uJways  aaauf e^ly, 
and  with  compljste  decision^.righi."     VoLl.  p.6* 

\t  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  direct  the  attention 
of  ^Mir  readers  to  the  peculiarities  wtnoh  the  above  eltr^fd 
eiia^it,  in  the  matter  of  style.  A  grave  e\amin«yen  ofrMah 
fantaslical  notions  concerning  the  true  exceNenpy  «if«^BBg* 
lisb  oomposttidn,  as  seem  to  have  been  embcMeed  b^  Iftr; 
Mitford,  is  a  labour  which  we  would  willingly  spare  %fir- 
seh'^ts.  It  is  evident  that  he  expresses  himself  in  n.  naiiner 
thus  different   from   other    people,  not   from  ignorance   of 
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what  is  tbe  common  way  of  speaking  .and  writing,  bot 
frofn  principle.  On  this  subject  we  canuot  hope  to  change 
bis  opinions;  and, it  is  now  too  late  to  do  so,  even  if  we 
coald.  There  is  no  fear  lest  they  should  be  adopted  bjb , 
others  ;  or  even  if  there  were,  we  should  he  sorry,  in  a  case 
where  our  venecable  aulbor  waft,  concerned,  to  hazard  aay 
criticisuiB  which  were  not  ign«e  and  serions.  Passing; 
oter  this  part  uf  our  duty  tberefure,  we  wish  to  maku 
a  few  remarts  upon  tite, inconsistency  of  liis  pro'fessioos. 
of  attachment  lo  the  ChOk-ch  of  England,  and  of  a  desire  t<> 
join  wkh  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  in  furthering  the 
^reat  inters^  of  piety  and  religion,  with  the  production  of 
a  w»rk  in  which  every  page  teems  with  doubts  and  demurs; 
as  to  the  extteit  of  their  aiilhority  in  questions  of  divinityv 
or  with  objections  to  the  creeds  and  to  the  articles  of  faifhi 
which  not  the  Church  of  England  only,  bat  which  Christians, 
in  til  ages,  have  concgrred  in  believing.  It  nay  be'ifery. 
true,  that  many  "  respected  clerical  writers  of  the  Church  uT 
England  have  acknowledged  the  valae  of  the  aa^iMtame^  of.  ' 
laymen,  who  have  published  their  tiiooghts  on  religions  sab-; 
jects  ;"  but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  Air.  Mitford  can  name 
any    ''respected    clerical  writer"  of  onr   Church   who  has' 

firtnsed  the  published  thoughts  of  those  laymen,  who  at  M- 
erent'timfes  have  pttt  forth  to  the  world,  new  theories  of  dti' 
vinity,  in  opposition  to  established  opinions ;  or  who 
sole  plea  of  oeing  "  wholly  unlearned  in  the  scienc 
Mty,  dhdoflitth,  reading  in  ecclesiastical  histot 
premnedi,  to  call  in  question  all  the  conclusion^ 
those  had  arrived  who  were  conressedly  learned  and 
in  bolb.     We  should  have  been  yery  glad  to  have 
MitCotd's .  opinions   concerning  the    writings   of  our  great 
dirinesv  and  would  have  listened  with  much Tespect  to  hiai 
crilioiims  upon  t^«ir  kernti^,  or  even  to  his  doobtg  as  to  th» 
jottnesa'Of' their  reasoning  on  any  particular  points.     Bates 
Mr.  Mitford  is  efttk^y  ignm-afit  of  tbe  language  of  theOItt' 
TeslUPHtt,  has  no  fffitical'knowledgeof  the  text  of  the  N(t#| 
aa  hi)  boi  read  neither  the  fathera  of  the  Gf^ek  or  Latlta'' 
Churches,  nor  a  single  divine  of  any  original  authority  even  in* 
oni  p«Q  Chnroh ;  as  be  does  not  appear  to  have  steadily  co'n- 
sultad*  «c  at  lawt  to  have  fairly  studied  eveo  a  single  com- 
inentolfM:  Afiwy  r«ioute,  either  concerBing  partioular  pasiBg«v 
or  thOigMecai  boqy.of  iioriptnre;  we  mast  confess  that  «• 
are  <fnit9  qm^leto  nndentand  any  possible  valne  which  re.^ 
mwks  Hok  as  those  .which:  he  has  presented  to  the  poUi<|,' 
can  posiess,  apoa  .Ike  several  detaltory  pointa  oC  diviiu%. 
Tt       ,  .  , 

TOt.  ZXl.  JVKB,  1SS4. 
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whicL  appear  to  have  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  m 
the  coarse  probaMy  of  a  few  weeks  readiog,  wkrcb,  neJir 
that  he  has  dque  with  Grecian  History,  be  has  foimd  time  ta 
devote  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

Witliout  being  at  ail  aware  of  the  general  arga orient  for 
the  divine  institution  of  s^oriticas ;  or  at  least  being  very 
imperfectly  so;  apparently  quite  ignorant  of  the  object. for 
which  they  mMBi  necessarily  have  been  instituted^  supposmy^ 
tJieir  ariain  to  be  divine;  seeing  not  at  all  the  important 
pllice  which  this  institution  occupies  in  the  general  argu- 
ment of  Christianity,  Mr.  MitCord  comes  forward  with  a 
theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  which  we  do  not  discuss 
with  him,  because  no  man's  crude  imaginalioBs  oppn  a  q«es«- 
tion  of  this  mdgnitode  are  entitled  to  consideration;  net 
even  those  of  a  person  whom  otherwise  we  so  mnch  respect 
as  our  excellent  author.  We  shall  extract  his  theory  in  jos- 
ttticatioh  of  our  remark.  Those  who  have  studied  tl>e  sublet 
will  readily  understand  why  we  do  not  think  that  it  requires 
comment;  as  a  specimen  of  divinity  it  is  however  curious 
and  characteristic. 

^<  Presently,  then,  after  the  account  of  the  fall,  a  matter  is  re- 
lated altogether  strongly  commanding  observation,  but,  in  part,  of 
questioneu  import. .  Sacrifice,  without  any  previous  notice  of  sucb 
a  rite,  is  mentioned  in  clear  terms,  as  an  established  duty  of  man, 
and  as  the  means  still  graciously  afibrded  by  the  Creator  fbr  im- 
mediate communication  with  himself.  Together  Vith  the  con- 
demnation to  mortality  it  had  been  declared  that  the  ^ipontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth  should  no  longer  suffice  for  man^s  sub* 
wktenee ;  by  his  labour  he  was  thenceforward  to  earn  his  bread, 
k  seems  to  me  then  enough  implied  that,  with  the  institation  of 
tbe  rite  of  sacrifice,  the  grant,  in  a  following  part  of  scriptisre  dis- 
tinetly  stated,  of  every  inferior  animal  as  lawful  food  for  vam^  w|n 
Huide  to  Adam  on  his  removal  from  Paradise ;  thenoefbrward 
wanted,  not  only  as  o€  quality  best  supplying  the  faiii)re  of  the 
lif^preserving  fruit,  but  lalso,  as  the  world,  into  which  Jhe  was 
turned,  is  constituted,  farther  necessary  for  maintaining  the  multi* 
tfides  to  be  bom  in  it.  Man's  constitution  however  remainingi  as 
^r  as  holy  writ  informs  us,  unaltered,  animal  flesh  in  its  natural 
state,  was  not  suited  to  his  power  of  digestion,  as  to  that  of  the 
inferior  carnivorous  animals :  the  agency  of  fire,  which  man  was 
iildowed  with  ability  to  produce  and  use,  with  art  of  preparation, 
e^sy  to  him,  but  not  within  their  capacity,  were  requisite. 

«  The  combination  here  then  is  emhiently  remarkable^  When 
nten,  sinful  and  perishable,  was  suddenly  turned  frota-the  ready 
l^nty  of  Bden  into  the  wide  worki ;  ftet  to  be  led,*  as  the  inferior 
ai^tds,  by  instinct,,  byt  indowed  with  reason,  yet  feason  ucao* 
formed  and  unexperienced,  he  'would  often  want  instruction,  both 
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for  flupplyteg  his  needs  and  performing  his  duties.  AoeordiRgly, 
tlie  Almighty  still  graciously  allowed  iaioiediato  ^ommunieatiosi 
with  liiia»stlf>  ihrei^h  the  rite  of  burot-oftring,  which  w9b  to  htir 
low  the  meal  of  meat  insuii^;  for  it  is  abundantly  marked  iq  Scrips 
ture,  and  by  heathen  writers,  that  the  sacriQce^  among  both  Jewa 
and  Gentiles^  always  afforded  a  meal.  That  meal,  though  thence^ 
forward  a  main  support  of  life  and  strength,  roust  have  beep,  ttM 
familiarity  produced  reconciliation  to  it,  disgusting  both  in  prepa* 
ration,  and  in  use.  But  its  religious  purpose  is  obvious.  Man  was 
thus  at  once  reminded  of  his  degradation,  and  of  his  final  lot  in 
this  worid ;  the  salutary-  severity  nevertheless  being  soUened  by 
the  appointment  of  that  very  rite  o^  burnt-offering,  with  all  its  de- 
grading circumstances,  for  the  exercise  of  his  yet  high  privifeg^, 
peculiar  to  himself  among  surrounding  animals,  of  communicating 
with  his  Creator. '     Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  whenever  a  person,  in  the 
present  day,  sits  down  to  a  good  dinner  of  roast  and  boiledi 
he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ''remiuded  of  bis  degradation,  and  final 
lot  in  this  world  ;"  for  there  is  uotbiiig  in  the  reasons  of  ooj: 
author  fur  such  an  opinion,  which  will  not  apply  at  least  as 
pointedly  to  us  as  it  did  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Soio«aoi|| 
or  at  the  corairtg  of  our  Saviour. 

If  we  follow  our  author  from  tl>e  Old  to  the  New  Testanaifi>ty 
we  confess  that  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  vbat  r0* 
spect  it  is,  that  the  friends  of  Christianity  i«  general^  or  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  are  called  upon  to  thank 
him  for  the  ^'  assistance''  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  caose*^ 
If  doubting  respecting  all  tlie  great  doctrines  of  Gtirfetiaiiity, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  such  doubts,  except  iMt 
the  author  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  works  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  solve  tbem — if  this  be  renderiilg^ 
a  service  to  tteligion  of  to  the  Church,  Mr.  Miiford  may 
fairly  lay  claiHi  to  be  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  Witb' 
/espect  to  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  be  treats,  tbeiy 
wftth  no  mare  ceremony  or  reapect,^hau  if  they  bad  beQn.tbe 
|)reductioii  of  the  curate  in  the  country  village  where  bjeli^fff, 
and  bad  been  sanctioned  by  no  better  or  higher  Authprities 
than  that  of  the  squire  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  .  And 
even  with^respect  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  aie  aimQSt  afiiaid 
to  Stay  how  closely  be  pares  it  of  every  thing  tfpat  is  mvt  mtiJiXm 
4)lf  historical  fact.  Ixi  like  manner  he  telU  as>  thai  he'ms 
oevev  b^n  able  to  understand  tite  grpunds.on  which  the  liae- 
tfioeof  the  in8pii$atit)a  of  the  Scriptures  is  fauiMk^..  H^m 
a  is  certain  tturt  grouada  for  this  doe^ine  h»ve  bucen  MSffgtiiMli; 
ami  by  good  auAority  to^.  Moreover,  it  is  «ertmn  th^t  i^i^ 
i»t<»Higfibte  iteasonfi,  tio  miy  the  leaal^ef  (h^m^  may  be  assri^ncm, 
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shewing  that  doctrine  to  be  almost  involved  in  the  sapposkion 
af  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  having  been  written  by 
those  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  the  facts  r^Iat^d  in 
them,  are  true.  But  Mr.  Mitford  is  not  acquainted  with  these 
reasons,  it  seems.  Now/  whose  fanlt  is  this?  Oris  it  fit- 
ting the  character  of  man,  to  pnt  forth  to  the  world  his 
doubts  upon  sach  a  subject,  until  he  has  conscientiously 
examined  whether  the  arguments  in  proof  of  this  doctrine  are, 
or  are  not,  entitled  to  respect?  This  surely  is  the  least  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  a  right  to  ask  from  one  who  pro^ 
fesses  to  be  her  son,  and  to  believe,  to  use  our  author^s  own 
quaint  language,  that  the  **  reformation*'  has  been  ^*  brought 
to  the  best  perfection  yet  attained  among  national  establish*- 
ments,  (however^  as  a  human  work»  still  imperfect)  in  the  ^b^ 
tablisbed  Church  of  England.'* 

We  must  give  one  specimen  more  of  the  kind  of  ''  assist- 
ance" with  which  our  author,  in  the  work  before  us,  "  having 
no  allurement  of  worldly  interest,  or  impulse  of  professional 
engagement,"  has  endeavoured  to  support  the  labours  of 
those,  who  .might  be  supposed  not  exempt  from  suspicion  in 
these  respects.  He  tells  us  that  he  writes  neither  for  the  I 
learned  nor  the  unlearned.  ''There  is  a  middle  class;  and 
to  these  I  principally  dedicate^"  says  he,  *'  my  observations  to 
come,  as  well  as  those  already  given,  hoping  them  not  wholly 
unadapted  to  it."  As  an  illustration  of  the  discretion  with 
\Vhich  our  author  writes,  haviiig  this  object  in  view,  our  rea- 
ders may  take  the  following  specimen. 

'  Mr.  Mitford  tells  us,  that  ^*  he  respects  highly  our  autho- 
rised translation  of  the  Bible,  though  not  as  perfect;  /or  it  is 
a  human  work.'^  With  these  words  he  prefaces  a  short  com- 
mentary upon  the  two  first  verses  of  St.  John,  adding,  that 
''  the  English  translation  of  that  short  but  ^JHcultj  tmd  con- 
tested passage,  is  perhaps  as  unexceptionable  €ts  any  the 
language  could  furnish**  Immediately  after  this  h^  tells  the 
"  niiddling  classes,''  (who  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  his  criticism),  that  this  said  passage  in  the  English 
•*  has  a  phrase  concerning  which  a  question  may  occur.** 

**  *  In  the  beginning,^  says  our  version,  *  was  the  wor^  and  the 
'  word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  God.  .  The  same  wa^  iff  the 
beginning  with-  God/  Throughout  Aese  two  verses  th^curd^  of 
the  words  of  the  original  may  be  followed  in  English  spe^Cti^  and  it 
k  ^aawtly  followed,  with,  boweveri,  one  remarkable  exception  in 
\t;he  important  phrase,  ^the  word  was  God  :*  where,  in  the^original, 
iIk^  words  run»  *  God  was  the  word/  Which  arrangement  best  ex. 
^teiscBf  in  Qur  language,  tlie  sense  of  the  original,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say.    To  foroe  xpinds,  perhaps  there  niay  appear  no  diSnc. 
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^nce  ^f  import  made  by  the  difference  of  order;  with  0ther«  it«nay 
be  otherwise.  Either  phrase^  however,  indicates  mystery,  m^ 
withratirdinary  human  onderstanding^  and,  therefore,  1 4|f>prehend» 
bot  to  be  completely  explained  in  human  speech.  The  assertiott^ 
then^  emphatically  repeated,  declaring  that  to  be  wiTH.God^wfaieb 
the  intervening  phrase  declares  to  be  God  himself,  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  difficulty  for  most  minds,  and  so  has  suggested  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  that  intervening  phrase,  though  supported  by  all 
known  antient  manuscripts  in  the  original  language.  But  the  apoa^ 
tie,  we  are  told,  after  having  communicated  in  writing  his  correcttoH 
of  the  wild  fancies  entertained  in  some  Asiatic  cities,  visited  those 
cities,  and  so  might  give  any  needful  explanation.  For  us,  I  humbty 
apprehend,  the  gospel,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  as  far 
as  it  can  be  understood  by  every  one  giving  due  attention  to  it,  may 
be  considered  as  affording  all  the  information  necessary,  though 
parts  of  it  may  be,  to  some  more,  to  others  less,  intelligible.  So  I 
understand  the  assurance  that,  from  those  to  whom  less  is  given  less 
win  be  required.  For  the  presumptuously  disposed,  extension  of 
ground  may  seem  provided-  for  that  trial,  for  which  all  holy  writ 
shows  man  to  have  been  placed  on  earth."     Vol.  II.  p.  32— 10» 

He  goes  on  to  say, 

J*  Hazard  in  translating  from  one  language  to  another,  evident, 
in  what  I  have  stated,  farther  shows  itself  abundant  in  prosecuting 
comparison  of  the  translation  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  gos- 
pel with  the  original.  In  the  second  and  third  verses,  the  tranjsla. 
tion  says,  'All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  wa^ 
the  light  of  men.'  But  the  original  (nor  is  the  observation  new) 
Would  equally  bear  the  version,  'AH.  things  were  made  through 
IT  ;*  namely,  the  word ;  *  and  without  it  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  In  it  was  life.'  Leaving  the  question  whether  the 
En^ish  preposition  '  by,'  or  the  English  preposition  '  through,' 
considerably  different  themselves,  best  representa  the  Greek  pre- 
position on  the  particular  occasion,  I  will  observe  that  the  familiar 
use  of  metaphor  by  oriental  writers,  may,  I  suppose,  justify  the  ^use 
of  the  masculine  pronoun  him,  to  represent  the  substantive  \  the 
wood,'  of  which,  unless  metaphorically  used,  the  neuter  pronoua 
^  iC  would  bq^the  proper  represeptative. 

**  Another  matter,  then,  in  comparing  the  translation  with  the 
original,  will  appear  striking.  In  the  course  of  fourteen  verses,  in 
the  same  chapter,  one  word  occurring  six  times,  is  represented  in 
the  tl-ai^slatidn  jby  three  different  phrases.  That  word*,  twice  used 
in  thi^  third  Vei^e,'is,'oti  bbth  occasions,  rendered  by  our  two  words, 
*  was  made.'  Rdcurfing  irt  the  sixth,  the  translation  grveS  for  4t«  tlie 
plu'ase  ^  there  was."  In  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth  is  found  Again 
the  former  phfase'/^  wafe'made,'  and  in  the  seventeenth,  to  represent 
1        '  II  • —         .  ■,  • ' .  I-     '        '       ■  ■' 
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ki  h  %iwm  the  ftifigit  word  ^  canie ;'  «£  iaiport  wkMy  dtfiereiit  from 
hiA  the  former.  Another  word».  tbco,  of  the  original*  used  io  the 
third  venS)  and  jgain  in  the  ifteenih*,  iSf  on  the  former  (Kscasli^ 
tynonymous  with  the  word  jtnt  noticed,  being  rendered 
caade :'  in  die  latter  b  very  different  interpretation  ie  given  of 
k  in  the  phrase,  *  it  preferred.' 

**l  desire  hete  not  to  be  underttood  to  object  to  the  authorised 
Ipcrsion,  as  not  giTing,  in  all  these  instances^  the  meaning  of  the 
original  as  nearly  as  in  our  language  may  be,  or  eren^  so  far  as  I 
ftiay  presume  to  judge,  as  ne»*}y  as  for  the  occasion  need  be.'* 
Vol.  IJ.  p.  s«— 12.  " 

l^ow  we  really  should  wish  to  he  informed,  wluit  is  the 
purport  of  these  and  similar  passages,  which  Mr.  Mitford 
has  written  for  the  edification  of  the  middling  classes ;  or 
lebat  is  the  couciusion  at  which  our  author  ever  wishes  us  to 
mnrLve,  or  at  which  be  himself  has  arrived  ?  If  it  was  his  in* 
tention,  or  if  it  he  in  his  power  to  shew,  that  the  received 
translation  might  be  improved ;  that  it  d^es  not  convey  the 
sense  of  the  original ;  that  tlie  doctrine  which  has  been  built 
upon  this  passage,  iu  cooj unction  with  numerous  others  of  the 
same  purport,  is  erroneous  ;  we  should  be  prepared  to  listen 
with  respect  to  his  arguments.  Is  Mr.  Mitford  a  Socintan,  or 
is  he  noi  ?  So  far  as  the  weight  of  his  name  is  concerned,  it 
cannot  much  matter  whether  such  loose,  unconnected,  rash, 
and  unlearned  divinity,  as  is  contained  in  the  volume  before 
us,  be  intended  to  support  the  cause  of  Orthodoxy  or  that  of 
Xjoitarianisra.  We  should  have  been  sorry,  before  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  had  we  been  told  that  Mr.  Mitford  was 
It  disciple  of  Priestley;  because  we  could  not,  in  such  a  case, 
have  kno^m  that  his  prosei^tism  had  not  been  the  result  of 
Mttding,  and  learning,  and  study  :  now  that  he  has  stated  his 
avowed  ignorance  ci*  **  eodesiaslical  history,  and  of  divinity 
Iks  a  science/'  and  has,  moreover,  given  the  reasons  apoa 
Which  he  has  formed  bis  ot>inions ;  of  course  the  authority  of 
those  opinions  depends  no  longer  op<m  the  degree  of 
Weiglit  Which  mjght  belong  io  his  name,  bnt  upon  the  vatoe 
of  the  reasons  which  he  •assigns.  We  could  wish,  however, 
that  he  had  published  his  work  as  a  professed  Unitarian,  if 
be  really  be  so;  and  if  he  be  not,  We  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  to  what  commmion,  in  matters  of  belief,  he  in  fact  pro^ 
lasses  to  belong.  We  should  be  truly  sorry  if  any  unwary 
BKOifoeir  of  tbeChnrch  of  England,  belonging  to  the/*  middling 
classes,'^  (whether  this  word  be  a(>plied  to  rank  or  to  learning) 
ifconVd  take  up   the  Totnme  before  ns,.and  sappose   that 
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•pittions,  such  as  are  contained  to  it,  alid  ^ niacii^Les  of4re4»(ii9:4 
mg'^  «o  loose  and  danger6u8|  bav«  the  sanction  of  autboiityt 
It  is  the  prodaction  ck  a  very  old  aad  very  respectable  man ; 
of  a  gooddassical  acfaolar ;  and  cf  an  exoelieftt  otUzeii ;  4>at 
of  one  w<ho6e  coarse  of  studieys,  and  die  peoufUar  character  i^ 
whose  tniiul  and  talents,  wculd  not  seem,  by  any  jneans,  ie 
qiialify  him  for  theological  speonlations.  We  have  noticed  (be 
work,  frota  the  respcjcrt  which  is  -doe  to  the  name  of  its  vener* 
able  aatbor,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  oar  readeirft. 
as  to  its  character  and  merks.  Had  it  come  recofimionded  tq 
Hs  solely  by  the  w^ht  of  its  own^eteosions  to  attention,  we 
should  probably  ^ave  spared^ both  the  anthor  and  our'Selves 
the  pain  which  it  lias  cost  us  in  thas  freely  delivering  mt 
opinieo. 


AltT.  X.  UUra  Crepidarius :  a  Saiire-on  WiUiam  Gifford, 
By  Leigh  Hunt.    8vo.  40  pp.  2s.  6d.     Hunt.  1823. 

A  Sai^ir£  on  William  Gifford,  by  Leigh  Hunt!  What 
must  be  the  sensations  of  the  college  fellow,  whose  eycr. 
seUkvm  crossed  by  any  thing  more  alarming  than  a  piece  of 
i accost rnctible  Greeks  or  an  obstinate  paradox  in  mathemaT 
tics,  first  catches,  in  wandering  carelessly  from  his  cofiee  and 
roll  to  the  newspaper,  a  sight  of  the  advertisement  wjiiclj 
blas&ons  the  above  portentous  title !  His  mind  instantly 
recurs  to  the  dreaded  prodigy  of  eld, — 

**  A  felcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owlliawktat  and  kfird." 

Happy  to  perceive  bis  newspaper  is  not  black'-ed^edf  Le  exr 
plores  its  columns  with  hurried  impatience^  and  discovering 
ao  furtbcr  intimation  of  any  national  calaluily,  coolly  invest 
t^ates  again,  till  he  rests  quite  certain,  that  at  present,  af 
least,  nothing  has  occurred  explanatory  of  so  feafful  a  por« 
tout ;  not,  however,  without  considerable  apprehensions  for 
the  future. 

Now  in  pity  to  all  persons  thus  affected,  but  who,  ^nevar- 
tbeiess,  may  not  have  the  fortitude  to  undergo  'V^  satire  on 
WilUani  Gifford  by  Leigh  Hunt,*'  we  have  perused  this  work; 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  less  venturesome 
leaders,  that  it  is.  ao  prodigy.  The  owl  has  indeed  aU 
tempted  a  flighti  whi^h  is  nothing  new  in  the  daring  of  fjoUy; 
— '*  fkdum  ipsuM  Miimus  Stultitia  ;"  but  ih^  lordly 
faicaa  #ti|l  "  towara  iaall  **  ber  pride  of  place,^  £alr  beyoaa 
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the  assaults  of  her  -blinking  foe»  and  perhaps  aH 

that  the  sober  bird  of  darkness  has  been  dissipaUng'  m 

rations  so  utterly  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  dallnesa.    ' 

A  phenomenon,  however,  may  be  worth  observatioD,  tfaoagh 
no  prodigy ;  and  on  that  account  we  notice  this  bciok.  It  is 
certainly  an  extraordinary  work^  and  long  may  it  cob!' 
to  be  so ;  for,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  daloess,- 
blanks  dark  chaos  of  unmeaning  jingle,  an  Avemus 
the  creative  spirits  of  wit  and  imagination  have  never 
to  wave  their  wings, — it  combines  an  atrocity  of  malignity 
which  we  never  believe  to  have  been  before  poblielj  ex- 
pressed without  an  application  of  the  corrective  influence  oC 
Newgate  or  Bedlam;  and  an  ingenious  variation  of  vnlgw 
invective,  which  would  render  it  an  inestimable  treasare  to 
the  compiler  of  «  Billingsgate  lexicon.  It  is  true,  that  the 
author  of  Ultra  Crepidarius,  and  the  approver  and  editor  of 
Mr.  Haziitt's  epistle  thereto  appended,  might  plead  mental 
imbecility :  still,  as  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  tUs 
cause  did  not  operate  to  an  extinction  of  all  conscioasne« 
concerning  his  motives  and  conduct,  we  shall  act  by  him  on 
the  principles  of  British  jurisprudence,  and  expose  his  cow* 
ardice,  dulness,  and  malignity. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  say  much  of  Mr.  Gifford; 
that  gentleman's  character  has  long  been  before  the  worlds 
and  long  may  he  continue  to  receive  the  respect  and  esteea 
of  that  public  which  bis  writings  have  so  long  amused,  in*^ 
structed,  and  improved  !  His  is  one  of  thcf  most  gratifying 
triumphs  of  genius  over  destiny.  His  talents  have  raised 
him,  as  they  failed  to  do  Bloom6eld  and  Bums,  to  compe- 
tence and  literary  ease.  His  distinction  in  this  respect  from 
other  men  of  genius,  otherwise  similarly  circumstanced,  is, 
perhaps,  mainly  attributable  to  the  popularity  of  thosebranchei 
of  literature,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  his  genius  especiaOy 
led  him,  satire  and  criticism.  But  his  broad  though  honeit 
expression  of  hostility  to  vide  and  folly ;  his  keen  and  scm* 
tini^ing  glance,  which  never  failed  to  detect  their  darkest 
and  best  sheltered  abodes;  his  Herculean  grasp,  whiok 
dragged  them,  like  Cacus,  from  the  hiding-places  of  their 
deformity,  and  compressed  them  in  its  merciless  hold,  have 
always  drawn  on  him  the  malevolence  of  bad  men  and  fools, 
who,' like  the  predatory  monster  above-mentionedy  have  been 
always  struggling  to  effect  their  deliverance  by  suffocating 
their  mighty  opponent  with  smoke  and  venom.  This  may  bcf 
all  considerea  perfectly  fair :  **  dente  lupus,  corHU  tauru$ 
petit.*'  They  fight  with  their  natural  weapons.  But  now, 
when  the  arm  of  Hercules  is  raised  no  more;  when  the  high 
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'ted  <^inAandiDg  intellect^  which»  ^hen  yc^oth  and  vigbdr 
lent  it  their  aid^  woald  have  blazed  into  anoihilation,  snth 
insects  as  Hunt  and  Hazlitt;  no  longer  deigns  to  scatter  itt. 
ligfatnings  on  existences  so  me^h,  but,  led  by  years  ^nd  sielf^ 
nesfiy  has  retired  to  a  loftier  sphere  of  contemplation,  for  the 
dastardly  assassin  to  watch  his  opportanity  and  disgorge  the 
Yetiom  he  has  been  five  years*  in  secreting  on  the  declining  ve- 
teran, is  a  depth  in  cowardly  meanness,  of  which  we  believe 
Mr.  Hunt  has  the  honour  to  be  the  first  explorer.  The  most 
common  cant  of  modern  '^Liberalism"  is  **  Demortuisnilniii 
bonum^*'  a  precept  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  injurious  to 
obey  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases.  The  only  right  feeling 
about  it  is  grounded  on  the  inability  of  the  dead  to  defend 
themselves.;  and  certainly,  where  the  exposure  of  a  dead  per- 
son's failings  can  in  no  degree  benefit  the  living,  they  should 
be  left  in  "  their  dread  abode.'*  But  that  good  feeling,  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppress  the  failings  of  the  departed,  where 
their  exposure  would  be  useless,  operates  much  more 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  living,  whose  infirmities  incapa*^ 
citate  them  from  retaliation ;  for  here  there  are  feelings  to 
wound.  Had  Mr.  Gifibfd's  fault  been  something  much  wors6 
than  the  exposure  and  castigation  of  rant,  folly,  and  igno^ 
ranee,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  necessity  so  urgent,  as  to 
exculpate  from  the  charge  oF  unmanliness  and  malignity  the 
ttssailer  of  an  unresisting  old  man.  But  liberalism  difiers 
from  liberality.  Human  annals  at.  least  present,  we  believe, 
nothing  similar  fb  the  present  attempt;  but  a  case  is  recorded 
in  the  history  of  inferior  animals,  which  indeed  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  before  us.  When  the  lion,  the  terror  off 
every  mean  and  vulgar  beast,  lay  weakened  by  sickness  and 
age,  the  ass,  who  had  so  often  fled  in  consternation  from  his 
roar,  approached,  not,  however,  without  considerable,  hesi- 
tation (we  are  not  told  whether  hd  waited  **  five  years"),  and 
kicked  him ! !  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Gifibrd  can  feel 
any  pain  from  the  libel  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt ;  but  if  he  does, 
it  must  be  that  which  the  noble  animal  in  the  story  experi- 
enced ;  an  indignant  bitterness  of  heart,  that  circumstances 
had  reduced  him  to  be  kicked  by  an  ass,  for  the  hoo^  is  too 
blunt^  a  weapon  to  wound  very  acutely. 

Having  premised  thus  much  on  the  feelings  which' dictated 
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*  *«The  following  jeu  d*e$prit  (d'esprit ! ! !)  ii  the  « stick'  whicii  is  menttooedili 
the  third  number  of  the  Liberal,  as  having  been  cot  for  Mr.  Otfiord'»  special  uie. 
Have  I  these^M  years  spared  the  dag  a  stick. 
Cat  for  hit  special  use,  and  reaaoBttbly  thick  ^  Pref«  p.  U 
Reasonably  thick,  inde^  I 
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Jbiiau^lf  <QMil4  iftev^er  have  atoned  for)  We  tui w  ooftire  4o  eonsiifa^ 
^  4lu»'e)iLfM'e6Si€li«  wbich  ii  fienfectl;  in  diii«oii«  and  at  *^  liberid-' 
,  lin  4]skB  new  aooeijptatiaii  of  the  ietm^  as  oouM  be  expected 
JfQm  Be  zealoos  a  'devotee  of  **  liberal  Ideas.'*  Of  tfais  we  will 
jK>w  ooavlnoe  our  j-eaders  by  a  lew.  extracts^  Tbe  first  4)f 
^keseifi  extrefsely  enrieos^.i^ it  slieiwstbe  fksi  motive  vibick 
^s^tMd  Hike  dastardly  .senttment  wbich  dictated  ike  preaefvt 
libeU  and  e&faiblts  in  k«  full  deformity  the  cfaaraoler  at  the 
fttttbor. 

*'  My  first  snotice  of  him  was  in  bis  praise :  to  which,  if  i  mistake 
noty  I  oyfe  the  importunate  requests  which  Mr.  Murray  made  me 
to  write  in  the  Quarterly  Keview.  I  was  then  a  youth,  and  knew 
Ills  writings  only  piecemeal.  I  did  not  write  in  tlie  Quarterly  Re- 
view ;  and  I  Soon  acquired  knowledge'  enough  to  sound  the  sliallow 
'^kpths  of  the  Editor.  Hinc  illm  lachryma:*  Hence  the  *  misquoting* 
«erkicism  on  the  *  Storj'  of  Rimini.^  Hence,  and  for  no  other  cause, 
Ills  "unfeeTing  attack  on  Mr.  Keats ;  for  extraordinary  genius  was 
calculated  merely  to  perplex  him.  Hence,  in  some  measure,  his 
•UAcfartstiafi  hatred  and  misrepresentation  of  the  christiim  temper  of 
Mr.  Shelley  :  for  if  ever  faith  and  charity  weie  separate,  it  was  in  the 
fi^fsons  of  ihese  two  men.  Mr.  GifFord's  fattii  delights  in  sooming 
i^9rity  and  extinguishing  hope.*'     Preface,  p.  iv. 

Thus  stands  the  case,  Mr.  Hunt  fawns  on  Mr.  Giffurd^  in 
tbe  h4>pe  of  rising,  by  his  mighty  aid,  into  reputation  and 
popularity^  ohjegts  to  which  bis  insatiable  vanity  has  aU  along 
been  directed,  and  towards  wbicb  be  has  lieen  straining  with 
all  tbe  ridiculous  impotence  of  the  frog  in  tbe  fable,  in  hope 
io  emulate  the  ^ize  of  the  bull.     Mr.  GiU'ord,  not  caring  to 
ftwalluw  the  bait  Jbonied    by   tbe   awkward  bands   of  tbe 
CocJuney,  dares  to  e;^jpress  or  sanction  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  prostrate   adoration  for   ''  Rimini" !     Mr.  Gifibrd 
(dares  to  think  that  Mr.  I^igh  Hunt's  word  is  not  so  highly 
^valued  at  Paroas;>u5,  that  it  must  ^tamp  young  Keats  an  ex.- 
alte4  g?nius ! !     Mr.  Gifford   does  not  stop  here,  .but,   en- 
couraged, it  seems,  by  the  success  of  his  fermer  audacity, 
ventures  to  question  '*  the  Christian  temper  of  Mr.  Shelley" 
tbe  atheist !! !     Mr.  Shelley '.s  works  are  not  on  our  shelves, 
and  we  therefore  speak  from  memory ;  but  tbo4i||^li  we  are 
(disposed  to  allow  the  real  sublimity  of  bis  genius,  we  cannot 
forget 4hat  the  terrible  sentence  ''  there  is  no  Ga4**  ^^'Ui^^  >i> 
tbe  woriLS  of  this  '^  Christian*'  writer,  beside  .a  viiftt  quantity 
4>f  ia»o»t  appalling  blasphemy,  and  depravity.    .  .  „  .^,  •  j 

Mr.  lieigh  Hunt  being  thus  wodnded  in  the  most  sensitive 
part,  his  vanity,  and  fearful  of  indulging  lii^  Vindictive  spleen 
while  he  had  any  chance  of  anotber  castigation^  lias  kept  iU 
^11 


veiapin  <Jo$e  stopi  dowOj  U>  fermeot  wi^U,  oud  acquifo  <nwH 
tioual  acidity,  uotil  be  tiiought  he  mighi  discl4»r|^  the.  £»iil 
'  drench  on  his  anresisting  victim.     '*  Now  the  cbarni  is  firm 
aad  good'*;  and  farth  it  coioea* 

Tb^  title  of  '^  UUra-Crepiidaria«*'  U  u^  exactly  what  might 
be  expectt^d  from:  the  nndiscriminatitig  profejoiic^ns  of-nio* 
dern  libefalists;  but  when  an  adfarsary  is  to  be  abased^  these 
gentlemen  are  iHjt  very  precisa  either  in  terms  or  principles. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hant,  however,  feels  it  in  some  degree  necessary 
to  explain  this  away,  and  avows  the  liberal  creed  with  great 
zeal  and  earnestness. 

"  What  are  called,"  says  lie,  **  low  origins  aad  higli  origins,  are, 
to  me,  matters  of  equal  ittdifference.  I  have  literally  (whatever  I 
may  have  had  oace)  no  sort  of  ieellng  with  regard  to  those  *  above 
me,  or  '  below' me,  but  such  as  are  [is]  made  by  moralor  intel-* 
lectual  qualities." 

Indeed  !  this  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  title  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  book,  and  his  sickening  obtrvsions  of  his  familiarity 
with  Lord  Byron. 

But  to  pass  from  the  preface  to  **  the  great  work" — the 
hook  on  which  the  rest  of  the  libellous  matter  hangs.  This  is 
so  dull  and  so  monotonous  that  it  is  quite  inditferent  what 
part  we  select  as  a  specimen.  We  shall,  however,  not  be 
more  burdensome  to  our  readers  than  is  necessary  to  warrant 
our  exhibition  of  the  writer;  altiiough  some,  perhaps,  will  be 
content  with  the  evklence  j&irnished  by  his  title-page.  We 
must  endeavour^  as  far  as  we  understand  it  ourselves,  to 
possess  our  readers  of  the  ''aiory^t  in  explanation  of  what 
follows.  Mercurv  has  lost  one  of  his  sho^,  which  it  seems, 
Venus  had  sent  to  Ashbirrton  in  Devmishire,  as  a  pattern  for 
anew  pair:  the  deities  journey  together  to  A^hbnrton  in 
quest  of  it.  Mercury  with  "  a  line  overlooking  of  face",  an 
expression  which  we  leave  to  the  interpretation  of  our  readers, 
suggesting  in  the  way  of  conjecture  that  it  may  mean  that  he 
neglected  to  wash  it; where  they^afe  stopped  by  a  shoe,  which 
is  "instinct  witTi  life^,  and  is  identified  with  Mr.  Gifford ; 
And  this  is  called  ^*  Satire.^ 

**  O  ye  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  like  this  not  only  aot  evad^ 
^  Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 

Floats,  scumlike,  uppermosl;,  and  these  ^ack  Cades 
Of  cause  and  song  above  your  graves  may  iiiss4 ' 

Mercury,  somewhat  offended  at  the  lax  notions  of  respect 
for  bis  gQdsbip  entertained  by  the  shoe, 

**  D«ii#ufi09d  k  ia  vroirds  that  sbaU  die  cmi  no  shelf  :^' 
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must  probably :  it  does  not  however  follow  that  they  will  live 
there.    W«:Will  give  tbem^  the  chance  ^f<mr  pc^^sv  -:-■■'-: 

^^*  *  Vile  Soul  of  a  Shoe,— that  with  decent  self-knowledge 
Had  honoured  the  good  man  that  made  thee  at  college. 


And  walked  through  the  world,  if  with  not  manjr 

At  least  in  good  steps  and  calm  classical  places. 

My  very  stray  slipper  that  passed  thee,  and  hkf  ■..    ■ 

Might  have  dpne  thee  some  good,  for  it  brushed  thee  witli  wit  ^ 

But  every  thing,  even  Adversity  fails. 

To  refine  the  grain  in  thee  :  the  calf.skin  prevails* 

Attend  then  my  curse,  while  thou  shrinkest  into  ihee. 

And  let  the  ambition  thou  spoilest,  undo  thee.         •:'.-! 

'*  *  As  soon  as  I  finidi  my  words,  thou  shalt  be. 
Not  a  man,  for  thou  canst  not,  but  human  to  see  : 
Thy  appearance  at  least  shall  be  taken  for  human^ 
However  perplexing  to  painter  or  woman. 
In  evVy  thing  else,  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  arti 
A  thing  made  for  dirty  ways,  hollow  at  heart* 
Serve  an  Earl,  as  thou  say  st;  and,  in  playing  thd  shoe. 
Let  the  stories  told  of  thee,  malicious  or  true, 
Only  lead  thee  hereafter  to  scandalize  too. 
But  let  not  an  Earl  stop  thy  progress ;  go  higher. 
And  at  every  new  step  show  addition  of  mire. 
Like  one,  who,  in  climbing  a  loose  moulded  hill 
Finds  his  foot  growing  heavier  and  dirtier  still. 
Strain  after  all  those,  who  ascend  to  the  crown  ;     - 
But  all  who  are  falling,  assist  to  kick  down  : 
Then  getting  at  top,  gape  with  sycophant  joy,      .  ^  - 

And  poking  about  for  becoming  employ,  .     .  ^ 

Make  signs  thou  art  ready,  with  pliable  span. 
To  clasp  any  foot,  that  would  trample  on  man*      .  ..  ; 
Bat  despair  of  those  nobler  ascents,  which  th6u*lta§|{ 
Stretching  far  overhead  with  the  Delphian  tree,f-T..    -  ^^ 
Holy  ground,  to  climb  up  to  whose  least  IflureU'd  fiStf  C^    ^ 
Thou  would'st  have  to  change  natures,  and  put  cifiT  ibyt^f. 
Stop,  and  strain  at  the  base ;  yet,  to  ease  thy  deapnify    ^ 
Do  thy  best  to  obstruct  all  the  feet  that  cpo^e  theffea:;>i>K 
Especmlly  younger  ones,  winged  Uke  om^'    '^    n<3  T.:/^T/ 
Till  briglu,  up  above  thee,  they  soar  an4  thi^y  s^H^ft"?!  tA 
Should  even  the  graves,  such  as  lie  near  diest^t*  i-.r^t  .^^ ;/ 
Of  critics  andl  nototmaksk^.  JMp^jJil9i#  jol^i^  4n  i?ai^:  l^: 
Be  sure  to  pret^db  that  tbe-heap^a  of  liipir>Qa$k,u  it  .j^  »^jv; 
And  repay  those  who  gaveithee  a  lift  witkiabwm^ir  tsiao'} 
Dig  into  their  errors^  their  merits  4^nof^;  '.  i  u;«i«»    ?£*d 
And  then  shudder  to  think  that  the  4<^-caiHtoMSl^^  ^l 
All  things,  in  short,  xjetly.  and  flit,  say  aad  do,, ,.,:        ;ad\y 
Becoming  a  man  with  the  soul  of  a  riioe.        '     \y     .•^rj 
Boast  thy  origin  once,  because  g^od  common-piac^  - 
Has  'pronounc'd  such  behaviour  a  merit  and  graoev  ' 
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But  after  that  once,  be  consistent,  and  thow 
A  gteat  honror  of  lowness,  because  it  is  loiir: 
Pick  out  for  thy  path,  ehrdu^  tb#  region  of  lettenr, 
*  The  very  worst  tracks  that  dishonoured  thy  betters  ;• 
.'Like  boys,  who  to  get  a  sensation  and  splutter, 
Prefer,  to  the  pavement,  a  kiffck  through  the  gultdf': 
That,  edia.no  aatbors'but  aoeb  as  unite 
With  their  taltnts  a  goed  deal  of  dirt  or  of  spite ;     ^ 
Ben  Johnson,  because  he  was  beastiy  and  bluff; 
And  Massinger, — mince  through,  his  loathsomer  Muff; 
And  Persius, — *  let  him  be  writ  down'  Imittited, 
And  say  to  poor  Juvenal,  *  Thou  art  translated/ 
These  Latins  will  help  too  thy  fondest  of  fenchanSs, 
And  swell  thy  large  hate  with  the  hates  cff  die  ancienCs; 
But  as  fior  such  writers  as  Shakespear  and*  others^ 
Low  fellows^  who  treated  alltneaas  their  l^fothera^ 
Base  panders,  whose  heads  ran  on  love  and  a  wood. 
Blasphemers,  who  thought  the  great  Jupiter  good. 
Who  had  right  to  be  naked,  and  yet  not  asham'd^— 
Be  sure  to  inform  us,  that  they  may  be  damn'd.^ 
I  hear' some  one  say,  *  Murrain  take- him,  the  ape !' 
And  so  Murrain  shall,  in  a  bookseller's  shape ; 
An  evil-eyed  elf,  in  a  down-looking  flurry. 
Who'd  fain  be  a  coxcomb  and  call  himself  Murray*. 
Adorn  thou  his  door  like  the  sign  of  the  Shoe, 
For  court-understrappers  to  congregate  to  ; 
For  Southey  to  come  in  his  dearth  of  invention. 
And  eat  his  own  words  for  mock,  praise  and  a  pension  ; 
For  Croker  to  lurk  with  his  spider-like  Hmb  in. 
And  stock  his  lean  bag  with  way.laying  the  women ; 
And  Jove  only  knows  for  what  creatures  beside 
To  shelter  their  envy  and  dust- licking  pride. 
And  feed  on  corruption,  like  bats,  who  at  nights  ' 

la  the  dark  take  their  shuffles,  which  they  call  their  flights. 
Be  these  the  Court-critics,  and  vamp  a  Review  f 
And  by  a  poor  figure,  and  therefore  a  true,  * 

For  it  suits-  with  thy  nature,  both  shoe-like  and  slaaghtei^y, 
Be  its  hoe  leathern,  and  title  the  Quarterly.  .  >  .  ^ 

Much  misoottduct  it ;  and  see  that  the  others 
Misdeem,  and  misconstrue,  like  miscreant  brotheis;^ 
Misquote^  and  misplaee^  and  mislead,  and  missts^ev 
Misapply^  misiMerprct,  misreckoo,  misdate, 
Misinfdriii,  miscotijectarey.  niisargue  ;  in^hort. 
Miss  all  that  b^goidt  that  ye  miss  aot  tlie  Court.     > 
Count  th^^wiiHb  of  »«iind,  not  from  What  it  pre4otes,f 
'  But  wliat  it  will  lake  to  Ml  in  with  abuses*  -  >  ^ 

Is  any' enettrdent,  ahioere,  independent  ? 
What  distand^g  virtue  I  Pray  try  make  an  end  on'W 
Does  any  discover  what  you  never  could  i 
Pretend  it's  a  trifle  no  gentleman  would. 
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Does  a  true  taste  appear  for  the  autliors  3Mm  Mkl 
Take  pains,  bf  your  acQrai  to  ah£<w  ]r^ti  never  iUai  it* 
In  short.  M  Itia  true  RaprcMaHative  Toal 
Of  a  wbule  '  Gourl  of  Cobblers^  get  up  into  rule. 
Alas  for  the  country  of  ilarley  and  Prior  i 
But  »Vce  afai^  then  bo  a  abopso  ontire  * 
For  any  dull  fellov  to  keep  that  can  senre. 
While  BriioBSy  t«m'd  beggars,  are  toU  to  go  starve. 
That  a  whole  set  of  dmiGeSy^-^yea,  Pope  thinj^  omm  band. 
Thy  Dunciad  itself,  shall  rule  oree  tlw  laod ! 
As  gutters  dave  down  to  re^issue  in  ditches. 
Thy  divers  for  pay  shall  e«erge  with  new  riches. 
Then  quality's  fools,  foag  be-iibelFd  in  vain. 
In  the  Stuarts,  the  Georges,  and  *  Jenkies^  shall  reigii : 
Then  Cymons  Cnot  Greek,  not  yet  raended  by  CupM); 
Shall  lord  it  witb  faces  tnumphant  as  stupid : 
Happy  Page  shall  be  Best,  weB  aware  of  his  fury, 
Concanean  be  Croker,  and  Lintot  be  Murray : 
In  Soutliey  poor  Blackmore,  beginning  to  doat. 
Shall  not.  only  turn  a  nem'  stare,  but  bis  eoat: 
'i  he  Wards  and  VVclsteds  shall  pamper  their  spleens. 
And  club  in  Scotch  papers  and  Scotch  Magazuies : 
And  finally,  thou,  my  old  ^ouL  of  the  tritical. 
Noting,  translating,  high  slavish,  hot  critical, 
Quarterly-scutcheoo'd,  great  beir  to  each  dunce, 
^Be  TibBald,  Co()k,  Arnall,  and  Dennis  at  once. 
In  one  thing  alone  display  nothing  in  commofi  ' 
With  dunce  any  more  than  with  genitts,^— '  hate  womMi.* 
(Here  Venus  ent^'eated,  ami  fain  would  have  gone. 
But  the  God  only  clisp'd  her  the  more,  and  went  on.:V 
**  Hate  woman,  thou  block  in  the  path  of  fair  feet ; 
]f  Fate  want  a  band  to  distress  them,  thine  be  it ; 
When  the  Great,  and  their  fk)urishmg  vice^  aore  mention'd. 
Say  people  *  invpute'  'em,  and  show  thou  art  pensiaKM  ; 
But  meet  with  a  Princess  old  mistress  ditxatiftdf 
And  then  let  Uie  world  see  how  vice  is  rewarded.' 

"  He  said.     Tde  poor  Shoe,  turning  restiess  and  waii^ 
Gave  a  groan,  and  began  struggling  up  into  man.    . 
First  the  straps,  falling  stiffly,  and  thrusting  the  |proand> 
Becan^e  arass,  by  whose  heJ^  it  arose,  turning  mintt ;' 
Then  the  toe  split  in  two,  and  increasing  in  siae^ 
Undertook  to  support  him  as  legs  and.  as:  thigins? 
And  lastly  from' out  of  tbe  quartering  thei%  bok'd 
A  face  at  once  lacliryinose,  rude,  and  rebuk'tL 
Such  ft  face  I    Such  a  spirit !  For  wiiat  isa^liee. 
But  what  the  sou)  makes  It,  for  worth,  or  disgiBee  i  ^ 

**  Like  a  rogiie  from  a  regiment  be-ihnunfli^'il  anal  ftler'd, 
It  slunk  oiH  ot  doora,  and  menxaird  the  timg  Gii»«oa W 

P.  IS. 


Thb,  it  mtght  hm  fixif]y^uff0%edy  would  intve  bee»  a 
sufficient  gratification  of  lite  most  inveterate  mattgaity*  II 
is,  not,  howeter  sufficieat  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hani.  Ifis  as* 
pressions,  it  seems,  are  anequal  to  the  task  of  conve^tag  his 
feelings ;  big  powers  ftag,  but  his  will  remains.  Mr.  Uazlitt> 
therefore,  a  gentleman  less  easily  fatigued  with,  the  wdrk  of 
vituperation,  is  called  in,  lest  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  comjieFted 
to  fight  single  handed.  Mr.  Hunt  has  certainly  shewn  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  champion  ;  he  is  quite  equal  to 
the  dirty  work  ;  he  has  a  command  of  Billiug&^ate  certainly 
sbrpassing  that  of  any  author  whom  we  ever  read  ;  not  e&r 
ceptiBg  Mr.  Xioigh  Hunt  himself,  whose  e^celleacies  in  this  re*- 
$peet  are  cast  i&to  deep  shade  by  ibis  matcble^is  "  X/iberaJL'* 
There  are  five  and  twenty  pages  entirely  filled  with  the  masit 
rancorous  iibelling,  without  a  sparkle  of  wit  or  a  grmp,  of 
argument*  We  have  read)  them  in  our  oritical  capacity,  and 
nuthmg  but  the  nece^^sity  of  reading  them  in  order  to  holding 
np  their  author  and  editor  to  detestatiott,  could  have  pr^ 
vailed  with  us  to  wade  beyond  the  six  first  pages,;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  any  of  our  readers,  however  desirous  ot'judgin|^. 
for  themselves,  would  incur  for  this  privilege  the  penalty  of  a 
perusal.  It  is  indifferent  from  what  part  of  the  letter  We 
make  our  selections ;  but  we  shall  give  the  matter  of  about 
two  pages^  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 

**  There  cannot  be  a  greater  nuisance  than  a  dull,  envious,:  pragr 
matioal,  low-bred  man,  who  is  placed^  as  you  are',  in  the  situatioa 
of  the  Editor  of  such  a  work  as  the  Quarterly  Ueview.  Con^ciouf^ 
that  his  reputation  stands  on  very  slender  and  narrow  grouni^s,  be 
is  naturally  jealous  of  that  oi^  others.'  He  insults  over  ui^ucces^ui} 
aatliors ;  he  hates  successful  ones.  He  is  angry  at  the  fiuiUs  of  a 
work ;  more  angry  at  its  excellencies.  If  an  opinion  is  old,  h^  troa^ 
it  with  supercilious  indifierence  ;  if  it  is  new,  ii  provokes  hiQ  rag«^ 
Every  thing  beyond  his  limited  range  of  inquiry  appears  tqJun^.  a 
paradox  and  an  absardity ;  and  he  resents  every  suggestion  of  th9 
kmd  as  an  imposition  on  Uie  public,  aad  an  imputation  on  his  oiwa 
sagacity.  He  cavils  at  what  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  mb^jra- 
preseats  what  he  knows  to  be  true.  Bound  to  go. through  the  n/mr 
seous  ta$k  of. abusing  all  those  who  are  not,  like  himself,,  th^abjaf^ 
tools  of  power,  his  irritation  increases  with  the  numbei!  of  ohfttaqjef*  ' 
he  encounters,  and  the  number  of  sajcrifices  he  is  obliged  A<hmat«e 
of  common,  sense  and  decency  to  his  interest  and  aelf-eooceili 
S/ferj  lustaBcct  of  prevearicatipn  he  wilfallji  commits  «Mki;^.  Jatiqs 
more  in  love  withhypocriiy,  and  every  iiululgence  of  hi^hi^  mei- 
Hgnity  makea  him  more  disposed  ior^^ttbe  insuk  and  tlmi^jmy. 
His  underatandlnjr  becomes  dail^more.  distortetl,  and  hisr  fe<Hiii|j^ 
more  aad  more  calloas.  Oroum  old  iti  the  service  of  ooTtrMpttoa, 
he  driveht  on  to* the  last  with  prostituted  impotence  and  shufaele^s 
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«fffOiitery ;  sahres  a  meagre  reputation  for  wit»  by  renting  the  dffb* 
Itts  of  his  spleen  and  impertinence  on  others;  answers  their  argu* 
ments  by  confuting  himself;  mistakes  habitual  obtuseneas  of  intel- 
lect for  a  particular  acuteness  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  shallow 
appearances ;  unprincipled  rancour  for  zealous  loyalty  ;  and  the 
irritable,  discontented,  vindictive,  peevish  effusions  of  bodily  pain 
and  mental  imbecility  for  prooft  of  refinement  oi  taste»  and 
strength  of  understanding. 


^<  Tour  employers,  Mr.  Gifbrd,  do  not  pay  their  hirelings  for 
nothing — for  condescending  to  notice  weak  and  wicked  sophistry ; 
for  pointing  out  to  contempt  what  excites  no  admiration  ;  for  cau* 
tiously  selecting  a  few  specimens  of  bad  taste  and  bad  grammar, 
where  nothing  else  is  to  be  found.  They  want  your  invincible  pert- 
ness,  your  mercenary  malice,  your  impenetrable  dullness,  your  bare* 
faced  impudence,  your  pragmatical  self  suflkiency,  your  hypocri- 
tical seal,  your  pious  frauds,  to  stand  in  the  gap  of  their  prejudiccft 
and  pi^etensions,  to  fly-blow  and  taint  public  opinion,  to  dereat  in-> 
dependent  efforts,  to  apply  not  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  but  the 
touch  of  the  torpeda  to  youthful  hopes,  to  crawl  and  leave  the 
slimy  track  of  sophistry  and  lies  over  every  work  that  does  not 
<  dedicate  its  sweet  leaves*  to  some  luminary  of  the  Treasury 
Bench,.or  is  not  fostered  in  the  hot-bed  of  corruption.  This  is 
yonr  office ;  '  this  is  what  is  looked  for  at  your  hands,  and  this  you 
do  not  baulk' — to  sacrifice  what  little  honesty  and  prostitute  what 
little  intellect  you  possess  to  any  dirty  job  you  are  commissioned  to 
execute.  *•  They  keep  you  as  an  ape  does  an  apple,  in  the  comer 
of  his  jaw,  first  mouthed  to  be  last  swallowed.'  You  are,  by  ap- 
pointment. Literary  Toad-eater  to  Greatness,  and  Taster  to  the 
Court.  You  have  a  natural  aversion  to  whatever  differs  from  your 
own  pretensions,  and  an  acquired  one  for  what  gives  offence  to 
your  superiors.  Your  vanity  panders  to  your  interest,  and  your 
malice  truckles  only  to  your  love  of  power.  If  your  instinctive  or 
premeditated  abuse  of  your  enviable  trust  were  found  wanting  in  a 
single  instance ;  if  you  were  to  make  a  single  slip  in  getting  up 
your  select  Committee  of  Inquiry  and  Green  Bag  Report  of  the 
Slate  of  Letters,  your  occupation  would  be  gone,  xou  would 
never  after  obtain  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  from  a  great  man,  or  a 
tttile  from  a  punk  of  quality.  The  great  and  powerful  (whom  you 
oidl  the  wise  and  good)  do  not  like  to  have  the  privacy  oi  their  aeUv 
love  startled  by  the  obtrusive  and  anmanageable  cteims  of  Mteratore 
and  philoaophy,  exeept  through  the  intenraiitioD  of  persons  like 
joa,  whom,  if  they  have  common  penetration,  thqr  soon  find  oiit 
••  be  without  any  soperiority  of  inti^loct  ;.or,  if  diey  do  not,  whom 
thigr  can  despise  for  dieir  meanness  of  soul.  You  'have  the  cdice 
opposite  to  St.  Peter.'  You  *  keep  a  corner  in  the  public  mind^ 
for  foul  prejudice  and  corrupt  power  to  knot  and  gemier  in ;'  you 
viriunteer  your  services  to  people  of  quality,  to  eas^  scruples  ijS 
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hiind  and  qualms  of  conscience;  you  May  the  flattering  Unction^ 
df  yenal  proae  and  laurelled  w^se  to  their  souls.  You  persUade 
them  that  there  is  neither  purity  of  morals^  nor  depth  of  under- 
standing except  in  themselves  and  their  hangers-on ;  and  would 
prevent  the  unhallowed  tiames  of  Liberty  and  Humanity  front 
being  ever  whispered  .in  ears  polite !  You,  Sir,  do  you  not  do  all 
this  ?  I  cry  you  mercy  then :  I  took  you  fof  the  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review !"    P.  30. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  a  bad  cause  thus  defended.  The 
only  fibber  way  to  treat  suc)i  attacks^  is  to  employ  tl^e  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  It  is  not  that  M ri  Gifford's  character  re- 
quires this  or  any  other  justification ;'  but  it  is  right  thai  at- 
teinpts  at  assassination,  however  unsuccessful  or  desperate, 
should  be  pnniahed  for. the  sake  of  exanriple.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  author  of  "  Ultra- Cre pi darius'*  cai;i  Ijq 
jnade  to  feel  shame.  That  passion  must  long  have  been  ex- 
,tinguished  ia  bis  breast;  but  he  knows  what  fine  and  im- 
prisonment mean,  and  these  are  appeals  which  his  feelings 
will  not  withstand. 


Art.  XL  An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education,  at  New 
Lanark,  By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  8vo.  pp.  104.  Longman 
&  Co.    1824.  • 

Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark  is  an  indefatigable  man  ;  and  continues 
to  correspond  with  the  Old  and  New  Times  in  the  hope  of  re- 
forming the  world.  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  undertakes  to 
assist  him  in  the  task,  and  the  Outline  informs  us  of  the  man-^ 
ner  in  which  they  intend  to  proceeid. 

As  the  Infant' Schoolmen  are  again  at  work  endeavouring 
to  bounteract  the  National  system .  of  education,  our  readers 
may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  refresh  their  memories  by  a 
glance  at  N  ew  Lanark.  There  it  was  that  Infant  Wisdom  bad 
its  birth,  and  the  cradle  of  a  system  which  from  such  htiftihle/: 
beginnings  has  now  reached  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  united v 
Jrfr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Brougham,  cbarmed  Lord  C^thorpe^ 
and  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  extttrtfed  the?  pt«ises  Mof  Fffen^t* 
Allen  bimsetf,  is  an  object  which  (he  cori6tis  will  not  dtsdaiti-: 
to  inspect.  We  propose* tfcer^ore  to  let  Mr'.' Robert  D^le  \^^ 
bis.  own  tale.     *  •    ^ ''    '   ""'  \    -\  "-*'' 

Having  denounced  rewards  and  punishments  as  unjust  and  "^ 
prejudicial  the  following  system  is  substituted  in  its  steady 
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*^  If  happiness  be  ■'  our  beiuag's.end  and  aim/  and  if  tbat  Which 
promotes  the  great  end  of  our  bemg  be  rights  and  that  which  has 
a  contrary  tendency  be  wrong, — then  have  we  obtained  a  simple 
and  intelligible  definition  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  this  :  '  fFkai' 
ever,  in  its  ultimate  consequences^  increases  the  happiness  of  th$ 
community y  is  right ;  and  whatever^  on  the  other  hand^  tends  to  di* 
minish  that  happiness,  is  wrong/  A  proposition,  as  once  clear  in 
itself,  and  encouraging  in  its  application ;  and  one  which  will 
scarcely  be  rejected  but  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  any  subject,  or  whose  mlnds^  misled  and 
confused,  perhaps,  by  words  without  meaning,  mistake  the  means 
for  the  end,  and  give  to  those  means  an  importance,  which  is  dm 
to  them  only  in  as  far  as  they  conduce  to  the  end  itself,  the  grcsf 
object  of  all  our  pursuits,  and  the  secret  mainspring  of  all  our 
actions. 

*f  Every  action  whatever  must,  on  this  principle,  be  followed 
by  its  natural  reward  and  punishment ;  and  a  clear  knowledge  and 
distinct  conviction  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  any  partlculaf 
line  of  conduct,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  however  sceptical  some 
may  be  on  this  point,  to  direct  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go; 
provided  common  justice  be  done  to  him  in  regard  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstanceSy  which  surround  him  in  infancy  and  childhood.  We 
must  carefully  impress  on  his  mind,  how  intimately  connected  his 
oton  happiness  is,  with  that  of  the  community*  And  the  task  is  by 
no  means  difficult.  Nature,  after  the  first  impression,  has  almost 
Tendered  it  a  sinecure.  She  will  herself  confirm  the  impression, 
and  fix  it  indelibly  on  the  youthful  mind.  Her  rewards  will  con- 
fer increasing  pleasure,  and  yet  create  neither  pride  nor  envy. 
Her  punishments  will  prove  ever  watchful  monitors ;  but  they  will 
tieither  dispirit'nor  discourage."    P.  12. 

Mr.  Owen  does  not  inform  us  at  what  agre  his  young  people 
begin  **  to  connect  their  own  happiness  witn  that  of  the  com- 
munity;" but  we  infer  from  what  follows  that  it  is  in  the 
second  or  third  year  of  their  age. 

**  A  child  who  acts  improperly,  is  not  considered  an  object  of 
blame,  but  oS  pity.  His  instructors  are  aware,  that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  efiects  of  his  conduct  is  dl  that  is  required,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  change  ity  And  this  knowledge  they  en- 
deavour to  give  him.  They  show  him  the  intimate,  inseparable^ 
and  immediate  connection  of  his  own  happiness,  with  that  of  those 
around  him;  a  principle  which,  to  an  unbiassed  mind,  requires 
only  a  fair  statement  to  make  it  evident;  and  the  practical  ob- 
servance of  which,  confers  too  much  pleasure  to  he  abandcmed 
for  a  less  generous  or  more  selfish  course."  P.  15.  - 

;  In  ancient  days  a  journey  to  Lanark  was  a  formidable  under- 
taking. Thanks  to  the  Soho  and  other  vehicles  of  that  de- 
scription,  we  may  travel  thither  now  with  very  little  incon- 
veuience.  And  we  cannot  help  flattering  oarselff  s  t|i«t  the  day 
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iirHf  tome  wiiati  ^  shall  bear  and  see  the  wdtidera  that  are 
wrought  therein.  <*  The  garb  of  old  Gaer  mast  yield  to  the 
habiliments  adopted  at  I^nark. 

*^  The  dress  worn  by  the  children  in  the  day  schdol,  both  bo^s. 
and  girls^  is  composed  of  strong,  white  cotton  clothj  of  the  best 
quality  that  can  be  procured.  It  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  the 
Koman  tunic,  and  reaches,  in  the  boys  dresses,  to  the  Knee,  and 
ili  those  of  the  girls,  to  the  ancle.  These  dresses  are  changed 
three  times  a  week,  that  thejr  may  be  kept  perfectly  clesn  wH 
neat."  P.  83. 

.These  infant  Catos  are  imbued  at  an  early  age  with  morfir 
than  Roman  learning. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  parents,  to  commence  teaching  the  children  the  elements  ot 
ilea£ng,  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  it  Is  intended  that  this  mode 
iAiould,  ultimately,  be  superseded,  at  least  until  the  age  of  seven  oi' 
eight,  by  a  regular  course  of  natural  history,  geography,  antient, 
and  modern  history,  chemistry,  astronomy.  &c,  on  the  principle, 
that  it  is  following  the  plan  prescribed  by  nature,  to'give  a  child 
such  particulars  as  he  can  easily  be  made  to  understand,  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  properties  of  the  different  objects  around  hinii; 
before  we  proceed  to  teach  him  the  artificial  signs  which  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  these  objects.  It  is  equally  impolitic 
and  irrational,  at.  once  to  disgust  him  by  a  method  to  him  obscurd. 
or  unintelligible,  and  consequently  tedious  and  uninteresting,  of 
obtaining  that  knowledge,  which  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  agreed 
ably  communicated  by  conversation,  and  illustrated  by  sensible 
signs ;  and  which  may  thus,  by  giving  the  child  a  taste  for  learn? 
ing,  render  the  attainments  of  reading  and  writing  really  interest- 
ing to  him,  as  the  means  of  conferring  increased  facilities,  in  ac^ 
quiring  further  information."  P.  31. 

In  addition  to  natural  history,  geography,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy,  which  are  to  supersede  the  alphabet  until  the 
children  are  seven  years  old,  they  are  also  to  learn  toleration, 
liberality,  and  other  branches  of  modern  learning,  at  the  same 
tender  age. 

**  To  the  latter  will  belong  such  simple  and  distinct  details,  as 
may  explain  the  phenOn^ena  of  iiature,  of  science,  or  of  civilization, 
together  with  such  as  tend  to  create  enlarged  ideas,  to  repress  il- 
liberal or  uncharitable  sentiments  on  any  subject,  or  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  vatilie  every  thing  fo^  its  real  worth,  and  prevent  their 
being  misled  by  the  relation  of  events,  which  are  too  often  held 
up  as  glorious  and  praiseworthy,  but  which,  reason  teaches  u^i 
sate  equally  irrational  and  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
nAinity.'*  P.  S*, 

<f  lite  minds  of  the  children  are  thus  openedaiid  they  are  pre- 
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tentodftom  contracting  narrow,  CKduave  notions^ .'which  might 
lead  them  to  regard  those  only  as  proper  objects  of  sympathy  and 
interest,  who  may  live  in  the  same'  country  with  themselves— >or , 
to  consider  that  alone  is  right,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
see^or  to  suppose  those  habits  and  those  opinions  to  be  the  stand* 
ard  of  truth  and  of  perfection,  which  the  circumstances  of  their 
birth  and  education  have  rendered  their  own."  P.  47.  * 

'  This  is  the  ne  plus  ti/fra  of  modern  philosophy.  Upon  the 
subject  of  religion  Mr.  Dale  is  not  as  candid  as  his  father^ 
the  latter  having*  publicly  rejected  Christianity,  while  the 
former  affects  to  acknowledge  it.  Was  this  worldly  wisdom 
acquired  under  bis  parents  instruction  ? 

«*  Religion. — ^The  founder  of  the  schools  of  New  Lanark  has 
been  accused  of  bringing  up  the  children  without  religion. 

•'  The  direct  and  obvious  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation there^  most  fully  warrants,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  representa- 
tion the  very  reverse  of  this ;  and  as  much  has  been  asserted,  and 
still  more  insinuated  on  the  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  state 
our  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

*^  An  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Deity,  such  as  these 
children  acquire,  must  lay  the  basis  of  true  religion.    The  uniform 
consistency  of  such  evidence,  all  nations,  and  all  sects^  at  once  ac- 
knowledge.    No  diversity  of  opinion  can  exist  with  regard  to  it. 
It  is  an  evidence  with  which  every  one  is  really  anxious  that  his 
children  should  adopt  a  true  religion,  must  wish  them  to  become 
acquainted ;    whether    he  may  have    been  born  in    a  Christian 
/country,   or  be  a  disciple  of  Mahomet,  or  a  follower  of  Bramah. 
Because  simple  facts  can  never  mislead,  or  prejudice  the  mind.' 
They  can  never  support  a  religion  which  is  false ;  they  must  always 
support  one  which  is  true.     He  who  hesitates  to  receive  them  as  the 
basis  of  his  religion,  tacitly  acknowledges  its  inconsistency.  ^  And 
where  there  is  inconsistency  there  is  error.'     If  the  subsequent 
ireligious  instruction,  which  a  child  is  to  receive,  be  true,  thea  will 
tlK3  instructor  derive,  in  baching  it,  the  greatest  assistance  from 
the  store  of  natural  facts,  which  the  child  has  previously  acquired ; 
because    true    religion    must    be  completely  in  unison  with  all 
facts.     If  such  subsequent  instruction  be  false,  then  will  it   cer- 
tainly become  a  difficult  task  to  induce  a  belief  in  its  truth,  because 
a  child,  whose  mind  has  been  thus  prepared,  will  probably  soon 
discover,  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  he  knows  to  be 
true$   but  every  one  must  admit  the  advantage  of  6uch  a  difficulty. 
Even  supposing  a  child  instructed  in  true  religion,  and  believing  it 
implicitly,  without  however,  having  acquired  that  belief  by  dedudng 
its  truth  from  known  or  well  accredited  facts,-^iq>on  what  foundation 
can  such  a  belief  be  said  to  rest?     The  first  sceptic  he  may  con^- 
verse  with,  will  probably  excite  a  doubt  of  its  truth  in  his  cbihd; 
and  he  himself,  being  unable  to  defend  his  opinions,  xirid  having 
no  means  of  reasoning  on  the  subject,  may ^don  become  a:vfd!ent 
opposer  of  that  religion,  which,  though  true,  had  yet  been  taught  to 
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Iflm  before  he;  had  Acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  undecttand^iU'. 
evidence,  or  was  capable  of  judging  of  its  truth  or  falsehood."  P.52. 
'^  At  Naw.  L9BarJ£,  every  opportunity  is  embraced  of  inculcating' 
those  practical  moral  principles  which  religion  enjoins  ;  and  of: 
sjtoring  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the  most  important  and  striking; 
natural  facts ;  but  the  consideration  of  any  abstruse  doctrines  is,  as 
f^r  as  the  religious  views  of  the  parents  will  admit,  reserved  foranr 
age,  when  the  pupils  shall  be  better  fitted  to  judge  for.  themselves,; 
and  to  weigh,  with  an  accuracy,  which  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
irom  a  child,  the  opposing  arguments  that  are  employed  to  support 
or  to,  attack  disputed  points.  By  this  means,  the  real  interests  of 
truth  mast  necessarily  be  promoted;  for  it  is  evident  that  an  indivin 
dualj  whose  jud^^ment  has  been  thus  informied,  must  be  much  less 
likely  to  reject  truth,  or  to  receive  error,  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
unprepared  mind  of  an  infant  to  be.  i 

.  ^*  It  appears  to  us,  that  if  an  individual  be  sincere  in  his  religious 
profession,  whatever  peculiar  tenets  he  may  hold,  he  must,  on 
irnature  consideration,  approve  of  the  plan,  which  is  now  suggested 
as  the  most  certain  method  of  disseminating  his  particular  opinions 
oyer  the  world.  And  simply  because  each  individual  believes  his 
pwn  opinions  to  be  true,  or  he  would  not  entertain  them. 
,  *<  If  it  be  admitted  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  religions  of  ^ 
the  world  are  false — and  it  is  certain,  that  only  one  can  be  true— 
then  does  the  admission  furnish  an-  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  this  mode  of  instruction.  For  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  false, 
religion  would  endure  such  a  test :  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  religioa 
founded  on  reason  and  on  truths  must  be  essentially  promoted  by  it 
Xo  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

.  "  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  arguments  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines propounded  by  Calvin  ;  nor  shall  we  question  their  truth  or 
accuracy :  the  discussion  is  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose ;  but 
it  appears  to  us  evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  if  these  doctrines 
^re  true,  we  cannot  adopt  a  more  effectual  method  of  inducing  the 
Avhole  world  to  become  Calvinists,  than  that  now  recommended. 
If  false,  the  sooner  they  are  exploded  the  better.  /    . .  / 

.  '*  It  is  a  fair  question,  whether  too  little  interference  in  so  der 
licate  a  subject  as  that  of  religion,  or  too  great,  latitude  in  religious 
toleration,  can  ever  exist  ?  That  an  opposite  system  has  excited 
ihe  most  bitter  and  violent  of  animosities,  that  it  has  armed  the 
.neighbour  against  his  neighbour^  the  father  against  his  children, 
has  destroyed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  families  and  of  nations, 
.has  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
most  sacred  name,  countenanced  atrocities,  during  the  relation  of 
which  wc  seem  to  listen  to  the  history,  not  of  men^  endowed  with 
jreason,  but  of  demons,  possessed  with  an  infernal  spirit  of  savage 
madness^— these  are  facts,  which  every  page  of  our  history  must  es*- 
tablish.  Can  we  be  too  tenacious  in  maintaining  a  principle,  the 
^practical  influence  of  which^  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
recarrence? 
i   .  ^  .This  is  the  principle  that  has  always  regulated  the  religtoos  m^ 
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itructioti,  in  the  ^eir  Lanark  Schools.  An  iHidearour  has  been 
ni||de  to  rescuie  human  nature  from  the  imputatioils  throim  nponr 
it  by  the  conduct  of  indiriduals,  actuated  by  intemperate  religiQiis 
seal— ^  conduct,  which  has  often  seemed  to  justify  the  strongest  ps?^ 
nressions  regarding  human  deceit  and  human  deprarity.  At  Nevr 
^nark  these  imputations  find  no  support :  in  supporting  the  sys* 
tem  adopted  there,  no  cause  af  complaint  has  arisen  qgainst  the  na- 
tural depravity  of  our  nature.  On  the  contrary,  experience  seems 
eompletely  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  our  nature  is  a  del^htfnt 
compound,  capable,  no  douot,  of  being  formed  to  deceit  and  to 
Wickedness,  but  inherently  imbued  neither  with  the  one  nor  the 
ether-^that  if  fear  be  excluded  as  a  motive  to  action,  a  child  will 
jseyer  become  deceitful,  for  it  will  scmrcely  have  a  motive  to  de- 
orive. — That  if  a  child  be  taught  in  a  rational  manner,  it  will  itself 
become  rational,  and  thus,  even  on  the  most  selfish  principle  tivoid 
frickedness— and  that  our  only  legitimate  cause  for  surprise  is  the 
consideration,  that  human  nature,  as  it  now  exists,  is  neither  so  de^ 
teitful  nor  so  wicked  as  the  present  arrangements  of  society  would 
seem  calculated  to  make  it. 

<«  We  should  apologise  for  this  digression^  but  that  we  feel  the 
ifpportance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  that  those  who  would 
improve  and  re-form  the  rising  generation,  should  not  create  to 
themselves  imaginary  difficultfes,  where  no  real  difficulties  exist ; 
and  that  we  have  seen  how  much  evil  may  be  done,  when  a  teacher 
first  takes  it  for  granted,  that  all  his  pupils  are  all  depraved  and  ir- 
rational beings,  and  then  treats  them  as  such.     The  very  tone  and 
manner,  which  such  an  idea  produces,  destroys  confidence  and  cre- 
ates distrust  and  dislike.     When  confidence  is  lost  and  dislike  ex* 
fdted,  the  case  becomes  indeed  hopele&s  ;  and  the  teacher,  what- 
ever be  his  talents,  will  meet  with  real  and  increasing  difficulties^ 
imd  daily  discover  fresh  cause  for  distrust  and  vexation.  Unjust  sus- 
|)icion  first  creates  its  object,  and  then  glories  in  the  penetration 
which  discovered  it.     His  pupils  must  consider  that  they  have  no 
character  to  lose,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  a  great  inducement  to 
Virtue.     They  will  thwart  him  in  all  his  measures,  and  deceive  and 
oppose  him  on  every  occasion ;  because  children  will  not  act  gene- 
rously, unless  they  be  treated  with  generosity. 
' '  ^  Before  concluding  this  important  subject,  it  may  be  necessanr 
to  say,  that  no  allusion  has  been  made  in  this  place  to  a  fact  whidk 
Jbas  already  been  stated;  viz.  that  the  scriptures  are  and  have 
always  been  statedly  read,  and  the  catechsm  regularly  taught 
|here— because  this  has  been  done,  not  as  being  considered  the 
prc^r  method  of  conveying  religious  instruction  to  the  minds  of 
young  children,  but  because  the  parents  were  believed  to  wish  it ; 
^d  any  encroachment  on  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  was  re- 
dded as  the  worst  species  of  tyrannical  assumption.'^    P.  6S. 

We  shall  here  conclude  our  extracts^  passing  over  tba 
remarks  upon  singing  and  dancing,  which  are  subjoined  to 
the  chapter  on  religion^    To  such  a  religion  as  Mr*  Owen's 
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theyCorman  appropriate  appendix.  He  is  surprised  thaf 
bis  father  should  have  been  accused  of  infidelity.  And  he 
writes  a  treatise  apon  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young-, 
scrqpalonsly  avoiding  to  mention  Christianity  or  the  £ible, 
bat  arguing  against  them,  and  rejecting  them  under  the 
pretence  that  he  is  contending  with  Calvin.  A  child  of  seven 
years  old,  who  has  learned  philosophy  at  Lanark,  may  not 
possess  sufficient  common  sense  to  perceive  the  drift  of  his 
iiistrnctor's  observations.  But  an  unsophisticated  English  lad 
would  see  through  the  whole  scheme  in  an  instant.  | 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Owen,  the  father,  was  blamed  by 
some  of  our  crafty  infidels  for  avowing  his  disbelief  of  Chris-^ 
tianity;  Mr.  Owen,  the  son,  has  taken  the  hint;  and  witb*^ 
holding  an  admission  which  did  credit  to  the  family  honestyj 
perseveres  in  the  nonsensical  scepticism  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  denominate  them  Christians.  If  things  proceed 
hi  the  same  train  for  another  generation,  we  shall  have  the 
^andson  of  the  great  philanthropist  retaining  the  no  religion 
he  has  inherited,  and  covering  it  with  a  Jesuit  s  or  a  fanatic's 
eloak. 

In  the  mean  time  the  book  before  us  will  do  good.  The 
nation  is  once  more  to  be  pestered  with  the  speeches,  solici*- 
tations,  and  subscriptions  of  those  who  desire  to  educate  tb^ 
poor  without  the  assistance  of  the  clergy.  The  pretence  ik 
the  instruction  of  children  between  two  and  seven  years  oF 
age.  The  object  is  to  prop  up  the  sinking  cause  of  Joseplk 
I^ncaster ;  to  get  rid  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Catechism,  and  to  make  the  mass  of  the  population  dissenters 
IB  their  infancy. 

Nobody  can  read  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  produced 
upon  the  occasion  without  perceiving  that  this  is  their  drifY. 
But  those  who  wish  to  see  the  system  in  its  brightest  colours, 
should  consult  the  *'  Outline"  of  Mr,  R.  D.  Owen.  How 
<uch  a  man  and  such  a  scheme  can  be  encouraged  by  oajr 
pious  sectaries,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  explain.  Wo  may 
venture,  however,  to  declare,  that  his  task  is  not  more  ridicur 
lous  or  more  mischievous  than  that  which  is  talked  by  greate|r 
men,  and  greedily  swallowed  by  their  admirers.  If  they 
\kSLve  talked  too  loud,  or  swallowed  too  eagerly,  and  thereby 
defeated  a  long  meditated  attempt,  we  have  to  thank  them 
for  saving  us  the  trouble  of  exposing  theii  conduct,  by  doin§^ 
it  so  efiectnally  then^selves. 
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A|iT.  XII-  An  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course  in  tfom- 
parative  Anatomy,  illustrative  of  Paley's  Natural  Theo^ 
logy.    By  John  Kidd,  M.  D.  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
in   the    University  of  Oxford.      8vo.      72  pp.      2s.  6d. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

Our  philosophical  infidels  are  become  more  caatious  and 
circumspect  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  They  have 
learned  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  rejected  in  a  moment, 
even  at  the  bidding  of  a  physioUgist  or  a  chemist*  They 
have  received  an  intelligible  hint,  that  they  mast  confine 
themselves  to  their  own  business.  The  geologist  who  fur- 
nishes his  receipts  for  the  formation  of  her  worlds,  the 
phrenologists  who  babble  about  the  development  of  our 
organs,  and  the  anatomist  who  demonstrates  the  non  exist- 
ence of  spirit,  h^ve  consented,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  keep 
their  opinions  to  themselves;  and  Professor  Kidd  judi- 
ciously avails  himself  of  this  time  of  peace,  to  promulgate 
and  strengthen  very  different  notions.  At  the  recommen- 
dation of  several  distinguished  members  of  his  University, 
he  professes  to  illustrate  Paley's  Natural  Theology  by  **  a 
Course  of  Comparative  Anatomy/'  and  determines  to  publish 
the  excellent  Lecture  by  which  that  Course  was  introduced 
to  his  pupils.  We  sincerely  rejoice  at  his  conduct ;  and  with 
the  hope  of  making  his  observations  more  extensively  knowun 
WiB  extract,  without  much  selection,  from  his  pamphlet. 

*'  As  every  subject  is  probably  viewed  by  each  individual  in 
some  peculiar  light,  in  a  light,  that  is,  modified  by  his  habitual  train 
of  reflection,  I  would  beg  permission,  in  the  commenqement  of 
these  Lectures,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  application  and 
value  of  the  argument  employed  by  Paley  in  the  work  >aboye  meAn 
tioned. 

<f  Being  fully  persuaded  then  that  the  supposition  of  pure  intel^ 
}ectual  atheism  involves  an  intellectual  absurdity  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  pure  or  unmixed  application  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
supposing  them  to  be  in  any  degree  sufficient  for  the  process  of 
reasoning,  can  never  lead  to  a  conclusion  involving  the  disbelief  of 
a  Creator ;  being  fully  persuaded  of  this  point,  I  feel  that  so  far  it 
is  unnecessary  to  hold  any  argument  on  the  subject;  and  that 
Paley,  without  making  any  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  a  6up>- 
posed  atheist,  might  have  simply  held  up  to  view  the  manifestation 
pf  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  evidenced  in  the  works  of  crea<« 
tion,  as  a  subject  worthy  both  of  philosophical  and  religious  conn 
templation.  But  atheism  apparently  exists  and  has  existed  in  all 
ages  of  the  world ;  and  is  from  time  to  time  either  openly  professed 
or  insidiously  recommended  by  those,  whose  intellectual  powers, 
however  distorted  or  diseased,  give  general  proof  of  origiAal  strengtli 
and  soundness.     Nor  is  it  difficult,  whether  to  tliose  who  admit  the 
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original  depravity  of  our  nature,  or  to  those  who  have  simply  by  ^ 
observation  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  to  discover- 
the  existence  of  motives  that  would  lead  either  to  the  profession  of* 
atheism,   or  to  a  wish  that  the  doctrine  were  trufe,  '  For,  without 
entering  more  minutely  into  a  question,  the  discussion  of  whidh 
belongs  rather  to  others,  it  is  evident  from  antecedent  reasoning; 
that  a  profligate  man,  whose  life  is  systematically  at  variance  with ' 
what  are^generally  acknowledged  as  the  moral  laws  of  God,  would 
first  wish  to  escape  the  punishment  consequent  on  the  infringement 
of  those  laws ;  and  would  thus  be  led  to  hope,  that  the  author  of 
those  laws  had  tio  existence  but  in  the  opinion  of  mankind.     And 
siich  a  wish  is  probably  implied  in  that  passage  of  the  Bible ;  *  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  hekri,  There  is  no  God  :'  for-since  in  the  lan- 
guage habitual  to  Scripture  wickedness  and  folly  are  convertible 
terms,  and  as  what  we  arc  affirmed  to  say  in  our  heart  may  naturally 
be  understood  as  expressing  the  object  of  our  affections,  rather 
than  the  conviction  of  our  understandings;  hence  those  words  may 
be  interpreted  as  implying  the  hope,  rather  than  the  belief  of  the 
fool,  or  wicked  man.     On  the  other  hand,  the  outward  profession 
of  atheism  may  be  traced  to  many  sources.     Those  men,  for  in- 
stance, who  live  a  depraved  life  may  choose  to  profess  a  disbelief 
in  God,  in  order  to  obviate  the  accusation  of  inconsistency  in  living 
directly  in  opposition  to  his  laws :  or  intellectual  pride,  that  absurd 
yet  baneful  error  of  our  nature,  may  lead  some  to  the  profession  of 
a  doctrine,  on  the  discussion  of  which  more  humble,  and  therefore- 
to  them  more  contemptible  minds  may  fear  to  enter.     Some,  Bgain,^ 
may  gratify  their  vanity  by  the  invention  or  application  of  specious* 
arguments,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  others,  less  wicked  per- 
haps, but  still  weaker  than  themselves  ;  while  these  their  disciples 
may  on  their  part  be  gratified  by  supposing,  that  they  see  the  so-', 
lidity  of  the  arguments  of  a  favourite  leader :  for  that  such  reci- 
procal feeling  may  take  place  between  opposite  characters  is  mani«>: 
fested  on  various  occasions, 

*  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

*  Of  being  qheated,  as  to  cheat.' 

^<  To  us  perhaps  the  evil  of  atheistical  doctrines  is  rather  an^ 
object  of  wonder  than  of  fear :  for  during  a  long  period  in  which 
the  cause  of  irreligion  has  been  both  openly  and  insidiously  advo- 
((:ated,  by  writers  neither  unlearned  nor  unpopular,  the  infectioti 
happily  has  reached  a  very  few  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
educated  in  this  University. 

**  Of  any  fear  to  be  entertained  from  the  writings  of  Lucretius,. 
1  could  never  myself  see  any  rational  ground.  But  as  I  have 
known  that  fear  expressed  by  one  whose  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
treated  with  indifierence  on  any  subject  connected  with  intellectual 
education,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  shewing  (in  one  instanoe 
for  the  present)  how  easily  the  reasonings  of  the  Epicurean  philo^ 
sophy,  if  they  des^rv^  thp  name  of  reasoning,  may  be  combated  pn 
^his  point,  * 
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^  There  i«  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  poem  of  LucretiuH  A  moft' 
beautifully  poetical  passage  than  that,  in  which  the  hetplewnesi  rf. 
human  infancy  is  contrasted  with  the  early  developm^Eit  of  tlit 
powers  of  brutes :  and  certainly  I  could  not  select  one  more  fitted 
for  the  present  occasion,  because  it^will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
introducing,  and  also  of  amplifying,  one  of  Paley's  most  fiivounte 
instances  of  contrivance  in  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

**  The  passage  to  which  I  allude  is  in  the  5th  book^  line  223*    ' 

<<  Turn  porro  Puer,  ut  ssevis  projectus  ah  undis 
Navita,  nudus  humi  jacet,  infans,  indigus  omni 
Vitali  auxilio,  cum  primum  in  luminis  eras 
Nixibus  ex  alvo  matris  natura  profudit : 
Vasituque  locum  lugubri  complet,  ut  sequura  est. 
Cm  tantum  in  vita  restet  transire  malorum. 
At  variae  crescunt  pecudes,  armenta,  ferscque,  ,'  .  ^ 

Nee  crepitacula  eis  opus  sunt,  nee  cuiquam  adhibenda  est       • 
Almae  nutricis  blanda  atquc  infracta  loquela ; 
Nee  varias  quserunt  vesteis  pro  tempore  cceli- 
Denique  non  armis  opus  est,  non  mcenibus  altis, 
Qu^is  sua  tutentur,  quando  omnibus  omnia  large 
Tellus  ipsa  parit,  naturaque  dsedala  rerum. 

**  The  helplessness  above  described  arises  in  a  great  measure' 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  that  bony  colunin  called  the  spine,  oa*. 
which  the  body  principally  depends  for  the  due  exercise  of  ii» 
powers. 

**  I  will  first  therefore  shew,  how  admirably  this  column  is  ca!** 
oulated  for  the  intended  purpose  in  tlie  adult  state ;  and,  in  after^ 
wards  examining  the  state  of  the  same  column  in  the  infant,  we 
shall  observe,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  most  decided  marks  of  weak-' 
ness  and  imperfection,  there  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
strength  and  perfect  growth  in  precisely  that  part  of  the  column, 
which  could  not  have  been  left  in  an  incomplete  state  without 
manifest,  immediate,  and  constant  danger  to  the  individual.  And 
in  reasoning  on  the  subject,  we  soon  perceive  how  that  very  help- 
lessness and  imperfect  state  of  the  physical  powers  in  infancy,  so 
ill  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  Epicurean,  contribute  to  the 
jRiller  developement  of  the  moral  character,  not  only  of  the  indi« 
vidiial,  but  of  his  parents  also,  and  of  all  his  immediate  connect 
tions«  The  mutual  affection,  for  instance,  that  takes  place  and  it 
cemented  between  the  infant  and  its  mother  during  the  lengtheneid 
period  in  which  the  latter  nurses  her  offspring — the  stimulus  whidl 
IS  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  other  parent  in  supplying  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  those  who  depend  on  him  for  support — and  the 
general  feeling  and  expression  of  good-will  and  attachment  wliich 
binds  together  the  numerous  individuals  of  the  same  family-^-all 
coincide  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  Ttrtiie^ 
Whereas,  let  the  Epicurean  infant  be  bom  with  all  his  powefi 
complete,  and  let  him  exert  those  powers  as  soon  as  born,  inde« 
pendently  of  the  assistaAce  of  parent,  or  sister,  or  brother;  aad| 
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#liiit  would  then  remain  of  those  endearing  relations  but  the 
empty  name  ? 

.  **  la  considering  the  ofBce  of  the  adalt  spine,  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing  qualities  requisite: — great  strength  combined  with  great 
flexibility^  together  with  a  general  convenience  of  form  for  the 
attachment  and  secure  lodgment  of  many  important  organs.  Let 
us  then  examine  how  these  qualities  are  attained ;  and  first  with 
respect  to  strength. 

*<  To  this  end  its  pyramidal  form  is  obviously  conducive,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  solid  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  such  as 
to  contribute  to  the  same  effect :  for  that  solid  matter,  instead  of 
being  collected  into  one  compact  mass,  is  diffused  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  resemble  the  structure  of  sponge ;  and  it  is  well  known 
with  reference  to  the  strength  of  artificial  columns,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  being  given  for  each,  those  columns  which  arc 
hollow  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  solid. 

^*  Again,  the  whole  column  is  made  up  of  numerous  parts,  called 
vertibrae,  which  are  so  bound  together  by  strong  and  elastic  bands 
or  ligaments,  as  to  lessen  the  chance  of  its  being  broken  in  thQ 
act  of  bending;  and  these  vertebrae  being  applied  to  each  other 
throughout  by  broad  horizontal  surfaces,  are  thus  best  calculated 
to  support  the  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
parts. 

**  The  effect  of  general  strength  is  further  accomplished  by  tli^ 
mutual  locking  in  of  the  projecting  portions  or  processes  of  the 
several  vertebrae ;  and  the  same  e&ct  is  accomplished  to  an  addi« 
tional  extent  among  those  vertebrae  which  belong  to  the  thorax  or 
chest,  by  the  mode  of  articulation  between  the  vertebra;  and  the 
ribli;  each  rib  being  united,  not  entirely  to  the  side  of  its  corres* 
|>onding  vertebra,  but  partially  to  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  two 
contiguous  vertebrae. 

**  The  flexibility  of  the  spine  is  secured  to  the  utmost  requisite 
extent  by  the  number  of  articulations  or  joints  which  it  possesses^ 
and  which  amount  to  more  than  twenty,  as  well  as  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  substance  constituting  those  joints :  and  the  projecting  pai^i 
or  processes  of  the  several  vertebrae  which  serve  for  the  insertioii 
of  the  muscles  and  tendons  which  are  to  mov6  the  whole,  are  diA 
ferently  disposed  in  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  loins,  so  as  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  motion  in  each :  thus  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  admit  of  a  lateral  motion  to  a  greater  extent 
than  those  of  the  back;  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  admit  ef 
^exion  and  extension  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  neck; 
while  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  being  intended  for  support  rather 
than  flexibility,  have  their  processes  so  distributed,  as  to  contribute 
principally  to  the  former  of  those  effects."     P.  3. 

"  ThvL9  far  we  have  seen  the  conditions  of  the  adidt  spine^  calL 
oulated  as  they  are  most  admirably  for  flexibility,  strength,  and 
security:  let  us  now  examine  it  in  the  age  of  early  infancy,  and 
we  shall  see,  that  at  that  period,  when  the  conditions  of  strength 
«fnd  flexibility  are  kioft  requiredi  inasmuch  as  the  individual  »  eon- 
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stantjy  supported  in  the  nurse's  artn^  the  parts  in  ^hicb  timie 
conditions  are  observable  are  not  yet  formed^  or  not  completed; 
while  those  parts  which  are  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Jife'of 
the  individual  are  as  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  at  the  age  of  manhood* 
In  other  words,  the  bodies  and  processes  of  the  several  vertebneos 
which  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  spine  depend^  are  in  early 
ji^ancy  still  in  a  sofl  or  cartilaginous  state ;  while  the  annular  por.) 
tions  which  constitute  the  spinal  canal  are  completely  ossified^  Mr 
as  to  give  as  great  a  degree  of  security  to  the  spinal  marrow  a?  at 
the  age  of  manhood. 

'*  The  Value  then  of  Paley's  argument  is  important,  both  atf 
tending  to  counteract  the  influence  of  those  who  would  inculcatd 
atheistical  opinions,  and  in  assisting  those  whose  reasoning  poweit 
may  be  insufficient  to  detect  the  fallacies  by  which  such  opinions 
are  supported ;  or  whose  information  may  be  too  limited  to  enable 
them  fairly  to  appreciate  either  the  real  character  or  the  true  bear- 
ings of  the  facts  on  which  such  opinions  are  grounded."*   P»  12. 

The  remarks  upon  the  brain,  a  part  of  the  animal  stracture 
Avhi'ch  is  treated  with  more  attention  now  than  it  ever  was 
before,  are  not  only  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  bat 
highly  important  and  curious  in  themselves. 

'*  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  with  reference  to  those  pfay? 
Biologists  who  maintain,  that  the  material  condition  of  the  brain  is 
necessary  to  or  actually  confers  the  power  of  thinking,  that  ;tb0 
evidence  of  the  exertion  of  that  power  is  as  strong,  nay  evea 
stronger,  in  some  animals  that  have  no  brain,  as  in  those  whose 
brains  are  developed  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  I  had  almost  said,  as 
strong  as  in  ourselves :  and,  if  we  look  to  the  habits  of  many  of 
the  insect  ti  ibe,  (the  bee  may  be  taken  as  itistar  omnium,)  I  should 
probably  be  justified  in  the  assertion,'*     F.  42. 

^'  On  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  physiologists  have  been,  led  to  compare. the 
proportions  of  the  whole  and  of  various  parts  of  this  organ  in 
man  and  brutes.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  intellec* 
tual  faculties  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  absolute  size  of  the 
brain;  such  an  opinion  being  grounded  on  the  fact,  thatlhe 
homan  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  the  horse  or  ox.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  brain  of  the  whale  and  of  the  elephant  is  larger  than 
that  of  man  ;  though  the  intelligence  even  of  the  elephant  bears 
no  proportion  to  that  of  the  human  mind.  Again,  the  brain  of 
the  mpnkey  and  of  the  dog  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  ox  or  the 
ass ;  yet  the  former  come  much  nearer  to  man  with  respect  to  their 
intellectual  faculties.  Neither  do  the  dispositions  or  qualities  of 
animals  appear  to  be  connected  with'  the  absolute  size  or  their 
brain  ;  for  animals  most  different  and  even  opposite  in  disposilioii 
may  be  ranged  in  the  same  class  in  respect  to  the  size  of  their  brain. 
For  instance,  the  tiger  and  the  deer ;  and,  among  birds,  the  haw)^ 
and  the  pigeon. 

Jt  would  appear  at  first. si^ht,  tliat  the  cpmparii^oa  of  tbe.9ize.A^ 
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the  bram'wlth  the  size  of  the  body  would  give  a  rndte  Unifoi*m  re-i 
suit.  Thus,  a  crocodile  12  feet  in  length,  a  serpent  18  feet  in 
length,  and  a  turtle  that  weighs  from  300  to  500lbs.  have  each  of 
them  scarcely  a  sufficient  quantity  of  substance  in  their  brain  tp 
weigh  one  drachm;  and  the  slight  degree  of  intellectual  power 
manifested  by  these  animals  corresponds  with  these  proportions. 
But  it  will  presently  be  shewn,  tliat  the  proportional  size  of  the 
brain  is  not  a  more  certain  criterion  than  the  absolute  size.  ; 

Cuvier  considers  the  brain  in  the  human  subject  a»  equalling 
from  about  -^  to  /y  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body.  Dr.  Gall, 
thinks  it  equal  from  -^'^  to  ^'^  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body.  If 
we  take  the  mean  of  those  numbers,  it  will  be  about  ^.  , 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  value  of  these  observa- 
tions. They  are  worthy  of  the  Chair  from  which  they  were 
delivered  ;  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  good  intentions  of 
their  author. 
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Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Scott ;  never  before  published  :  with 
occasional  Observations.  By  John  Scott,  A.M.  Vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  and 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS, 

Tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Huntinyford  has  in  the  Press^  a  Manual 
for  the  Sick ;  containing  Prayers,  and  a  Selection  of  Psalnoui 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render  the  reading  them  to 
the  Sick  more  convenient  and  advantageoas. 

A  New  Editien  of  £ix<^y  B(^<7iXix^,  the  Portraitare  of 


Literary  .inteUiynce'i. 

SacreJL  Majesty  Kin^  Charles  tlie'' First -itihis  Solitades  3hd 

Sufferings,  iu  Post  Octavo,  is*  in  the  Press..  ....  ** 

The  Rev.  Mr.  P'owlett  wilt  'shortly  p.abli»li    ChrisiiaK 

Truths^  in 'a  Series  of  Letters)^  on  the  Trinity ,   the  Atone- 

mentf,  Regeneration,  Pr^destif^^tipn^.  and  on.  the  .inJifferJnce 

to  Religiohf  embracing^  t^e  Hmteriarp'oints' of  the  Tenets'of 
th^Chfireh  of  Engird,     t    .*rt:    :       ::      v    a 

The  Rev.  T.  4rnp/rf,.M.A;^(late  Fello/of  Oriel  Collegl 
Oxford^)  has  been  for  man^'Xe'arsV^jmpS^^^c^  in  wrjtiiigjl 
History  of  Rome  from  the  earliefst  Tftnes  to- the  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliiis.  Tfie  first  Volume,  from  the 
rise  of  the  Roman  Slate  to  fhe 'To'rmatiori  .qf  the^  Second 
Triumvirate,  A.  U.  C..710..  B.  C.,44..will  soon  be  phliljshed. 

Hhe, Marquis  de  iSaWs.WoA^uypn'the  late,R'e?^bIat^^ 
10  Europe  is  nearly  reacly  foiv  pul#f(]^.£ion  .*:  tberemll  9ppear 
at  the  same  time  an  English  and  French  Edition.    < 

Tiie  Second  Part  of  the  Modern;  History  of;  Wilt's^ 
Heytesbury  Hundred.    By  Sir  A^'C.Hpare,Bjxti..is  in  the 

The'  Czar;  m  Histpncal  Tr^gerfy.:  '■  By  Joseph  Cradock; 
l&q.  BI.A..F.S.A.  yinVerylsoonphe^pubirsiS^'d*.-   •       •   ' 

ib'r;  Forbes,  of  Chichester,  will  -very  shortly  publish  his- 
Translation  of  Avenbriigger,  and  a  Sefies  of;  Original  Cases 
and  JDigseotions  illustrc^ting  the^Utilify  of  the  >S^€/Aoicoj»e 
and  Percussion.  .  ^ .    *        '    .       ■     f 

A  Work,  entitled   BzftKbMgca ,  J?f6(£{Mi,^  a  ^  qf 

Books  on  Saored, Xiterature';?,  .wifh*,;W),tic^*s  Biogpaphicol, 
Critical,  4]tn'd. Bibliographical,  intended.". as^  a*  Gaideto  the 
Consultation  of  the  most  useftil  Writers -on  BibJicarSubjects; 
IBty  William  (pmjt,  Author  of 'the  lAfeofioStt.  Oibeti,  tji,^^ 
will  be  published  early  in  July,  in  One  Vol.  8vo.    .  ..;    . '  *  . 

An  Inquiry  into  the  SepSe"  in.  whiph  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  is  declared  by'  St.  Ptbil'iti  be  the  Son  ef  Ood.  la 
Two '  Sermons  pf cached  before.'  tbe  University .  of  Oxford: 
to' which  are  added,  Observations  ion  some  ifassages'  in.  Mri 
Belshanis  Translation  and  Esiposition  of  the'"Epistres"bf 
Paul  the  Apostle.  By  the  JSet;.  John  Hume  Spry,  Minister, 
of  Christ  Church,  Birmingham,  is  in  the.  Press, 
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NOTICE. TO  CORRESPONDENT. 
.Our  attention . has  been  directed  to  a  letter,  addressed  to 
Lord  Kenyon  in  answer  to  our  reviqw.  of  Bishop '-  Chase's 
'Appeal.  We  regret  that  the  writer  has  put-  himself  into 
sucn  a  furi^ous  passhon.  As  soon  as  he  recovers- hii  temper 
we  shall  be  ready  to  consider  what  he  has  (o  sayj'  As  Ipng^as 
lie  prefers  raiKng  to  reason  Jie  may  rail *du.      "    *   .. 
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